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SUMERIAH AM OlOBGIAH: A STUDY m 
COMPARATIVE BHILOLOUY 

By M. TSERETHELI 

{Continued from 1913^ p. 821,) 

III. Pronouns 


Personal Pronouns . — Georgian (witli Lazian, etc.) 
makes no distinction o£ genders in personcal pronouns (as 
in general Georgian makes no distinction of genders). 
Herein Georgian corresponds perfectly to Sumerian. The 
personal pronouns in Sumerian are also very like to 
Georgian, though the same cannot be said of other 
pronouns. The 1st person singular is regularly ‘me-e in 

Sumerian, and in Georgian 9^ me = I = Lazian ma, 

man (9b , 9b6») = Mingreiian 9b ma = Svanian 9o mi. 


The 2nd person is in Sumerian za-e = Georgian 
hn = Mingreiian 1jo si = Lazian Ijo si ~ Svanian 

1jo si. As to the 3rd person, it is most interesting 
that Georgian and the other languages of the Georgian 
group have no special pronoun to designate directly the 
Srd person ; in Sumerian it is the same. Both Sumerian 


! .1,,’ 
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SUMERIAN AND GEORGIAN . 


and Georgian borrow the pronoun for the 3rcl person 
from demonstrative pronouns : Sumerian ni (rectus) and 
na (obliquus) for persons, and hi and ha for inanimates 
objects; Georgian otj, o^o is, igi, Mingrelian 

cn^^b ena, Oena, Lazian ^b3 ham, Svanian b^bj b^j^b 
ada, ala. But in Georgian the root of the pronoun of the 
3rd person appears in the genitive, dative, and otlier 
cases, and this root being 9 m we can compare it with. 
Sumerian demonstrative hi and ha. Indeed, we have in 
Georgian oli, o^o is, igi == he, she, it, but in genitive 

9-o1j m-is, dative 9-b1j m-as, etc. ; in Mingrelian ^G>b, 
oo^G'b ena, 6ena = he, she, it, but in genitive 9«^-^o 
etc. In Lazian as independent personal pronoun 
3rd person, the demonstrative ^b9 ham = this, is used, 
but the pronominal nominative is 3-^-^ m-u-q, genitive 
m-'ii-E, etc. It must be remembered, moreover, 
that in Lazian tlie demonstrative pronouns have the root 
of the personal pronoun 3rd person 3 m, and that is 
why they replace the personal pronoun 3rd person. In 
Svanian, it is true, this root 3 m does not appear in 
oblique cases. Thus the root of the 3rd personal 

pronoun is 3 m [9 < Q m < in Georgian, Lazian, and 

Mingrelian, and its likeness with Sumerian root 3rd 
person 6 is, I think, not illusory. As to the other 

Sumerian root of 3rd person n {n% na), we liave its 

equivalents in Georgian, Mingrelian, and Lazian. In 
Georgian the archaic subjective suffix of the verb in tlio 3rd 

person is n,: ar-n — he is, it is, this t n, instead 

of t s, being a subjective pronominal suffix attached 
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to the verb in 3ixl person singulaitj o^^ b^'Sb 

ikav-n oieba seni—Jiat voluntas tu etc. In Lazian 
'*/! is also sufSxedho the verb 3rd person singular passive : 

qen = is sitting ; tuh-iin = he is 

heating himself, etc. ; in Lazian also r-en=^he is. 

In many other verbs we hiid, indeed, this subjective sufHx 
G M for the 3rd person singular. On the other hand, we 
have a Lazian relative pronoun Gb na == ivliich, and 
another pronoun Gb3^ = vdiich, composed of na 

and mu, both roots and m designating the 3rd person. 
Add to all this that in Sumerian the plural of ni is e-ne. 
This ' rL is the plural ending of nouns and verbs. The 
case is the same in Georgian, Mingrelian, and Lazian; in 
Georgian Go ni and bG, ^G an, en, etc., form the plural 
of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs: ^b0-Go kad-ni 
= men ; d 11-671 =' we ; cn 6qii-e7i = you ; 

-0"bG ar-i-an = they are ; PgS,-gC ier-en = they 
write, etc. In Mingrelian we have ^^jO^-^-Gb icvil- 

they kill, Lazian tarum-an = they 

write, etc. Finally, a Mingrelian personal-demonstrative 
pronoun oGb, o^oGb ina, 6ina ~ he, this there, gfo, 
cn^Gb ena, dena == he, this here, may contain Sumerian 
root n. In Mingrelian oGb, oooGb ina, Oina and gfo, 
cn^Gb,,. ma, 6 ena are employed as independent pronouns, 
wliile Sumerian ni occurs in this sense very rarely. But 
at any rate the general likeness of the Sumerian root n 
to the Georgian G n is evident, though the similarity is 
not in all cases exact. 
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Thus the general likeness of Sumerian and Georgian 
personal-demonstrative pronouns may be expressed by tlie 
folio win O' table : — 


SUIMEKTAN. 


GEORCnA^^ 


Tiidependent 


Suffixed. I Independent. Suffixed. 



rsinff. ma-e, me 

'mil 

3q me 

1st J 

1 


J . • 

ers. ^ 

j^plur. ment 

mm . 

ng-^b Qv-em 


king, za-e, zi, 

zu 

(L.,M.,Sv. 

2nd ^ 
(ers. " 

1 

1 


u 

liO si) hn 


(plur. zene ' 

znne 

Qqv-en 


king, m, ne 

ni, ne 



hi, be 

hi 

2 (root of the 

tSrd pers. ) 

3rd 



>ers. 

plur. ene, emne 

ene, nene 

oljO~GiO isi-ni 


, bine 

bene, henene, etc. 

Id. 


^ n (verb, suffix, 
subject). 


an, en). 


I 


From the personal pronouns the possessives are formed 
in Georgian and related languages, and they are often 
suffixed to the nouns like Sumerian. Sumerian lugal- 
mu = my king; Georgian 3b9b-'^^9o Quama-Oemi = my 
father (father -f- my), etc. Just as in Sumerian the noun 
is unchanged in oblique cases, the possessive only receiving 
the case-endings : Georgian mama-0em-is = 

of my father ; Lazian noin. nana-6qim-i = 

my mother, gen. nana-6qimi-^i = of my 

mother, etc. It is the same with the possessives of other 
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persons. But '^Jo3o demi/6qim% etc,, are iude- 

pendent possessive pronouns and not pronominal suffixes 
like Sumerian mu. 

Other Pronouns. — Other Sumerian pronouns manifest 
less likeness to Georgian, Mingrelian, Lazian, and Svanian 
pronouns. Nevertheless, we shall endeavour to compare 
some of them : (1) Sumerian demonstrative r > I (erw, 
nm) may correspond to Svanian bjw ala, al, 

a demonstrative pronoun used also as personal of the 
3rd person, ala, al = this, he (cf. with Haldian alu§). 
(2) Sumerian and (from na) = what ? compare to 
Georgian ^b ra ? = what ? (n > r), (3) Sumerian in- 

definite interrogative for things one-e = what ? compare 
to Mingrelian and Lazian 9^^ mu and 3^J2.b onnya and 
to Svanian 9b md, o9 im = what ? (4) Sumerian ni, na = 
amelu (for persons) compare with Georgian ^o%9^2f^o 
romeli, the root of which is also r ( = Sumerian n) + m, 
i.e. the root of the 3rd person pronoun ^ca-9^jwo romeli 
= which (relative and interrogative for persons and things 
alike). To this Georgian romeli corresponds exactly 
the Mingrelian G>b9‘g namn=:^na + mn (Georgian r+m) 

= which ? Lazian ^b9‘>^ namn = which ? and Svanian 
ob^ iar (also with the root r) = who ? which ? Sumerian 
na-me = which one? evidently belongs here. And Sumerian 
na-me = anyone, is interesting also as an indefinite pronoun 
since we have in Georgian the same ending -9^ -me to 
form indefinite pronouns: vin-me == anyone. 

Sumerian na-me (for things) = anything, corresponds 
exactly to Georgian ^b'-9o ra-me ^ anything. 
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IV. Numerals 

The numerals in Sumerian and Georgian seem to ])e in 
complete disaccord, but perhaps this is due to the fact 
that the etymology of Georgian numerals is in general 
very obscure. Yet we can compare three numerals of 
Sumerian and Georgian : (1) Sumerian = 1 seems to 
me very like to the Georgian er-6i, Mingrelian 

ar-6i^ Lazian b^-cno ar-di, and Svanian 
es-q;ii = 1, Professor Marr compared Georgian ^^cno 

erdi {^esOi, with Assyrian isten, considering that 

isten and Arabic may be of the same root. But, 

as we know, to Oo-l corresponds, not isten, but edu in 
Assyrian, isten being a non-Semitic word. This isten 
may be borrowed by Assyrians from some non-Semitic 
nation related to Georgians. Now we think that the 

ending 6% in Georgian erOi does not belong to 

the root signifying 1. We think rather that er, ar, es 
signify 1 in Georgian, Lazian, Mingrelian, and Svanian. 
Our hypothesis is very probable since we have in Lazian 
ar = 1 without the ending 6i, .and even a = 1. 
Moreover, in other Georgian numerals we have the same 
ending 6i, di : t^-ooo qti-6i = 5, ^go-(;oo hi-di = 7, 

b-ooo a-9i — 10. Thus Georgian ar = Sumerian as — 1 
seems to me very probable, s = r being a phonetic 
phenomenon as often observed in Georgian as in Sumerian, 
Assyrian, and other languages. (2) If Sumerian askt = 
6 = ia + as (5 -f- 1) is true, in this case its comparison 
with Lazian asi = 6 (Georgian eqvsi, Svanian 

usgva) is naturally impossible, but ia-aA — idX = 
dS = aSSa (!) seems to me doubtful. (3) Sumerian it = ] 0 
can be compared more boldly with Lazian ^o-cn(n) 
vi-6{i) = 10, Mingrelian Qo-cno vi-di = 10, Georgian 
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b-ooo a-0i = 10, and Svanian ie-sd = 10. Note 

that ill Sumerian we have a variant of u which is a = 
Georgian b(cno) a(0i). 

Another word which may have some relation with 


a Georgian word of the same meaning is Sumerian mr^ 
totality. Georgian or rather 

s(r)ul-‘h means also '' totality '' total ”, '' complete ”, but 
it is not employed to express any definite number. 
Compare also Svanian siivw = very, totally. 

Then it is very interesting indeed that the Mingrelian 
word gver-di means '‘side” and "half” at 

the same time. The root of this gver-di is 

the same as Sumerian har, this latter corresponding 
exactly to Georgian ^er-di = flank, side, rib, 

<gb^“^o ^ar-cZ'i = part, portion, and gver-di ~ 

side, rib, and Mingrelian gver-di = side, half, 

being of the same etymology as 4)er-di and 

igb^-^oo (j)ar-di = Sumerian bar. The difference is that 
in Georgian gver-di means "side”, "rib”, 

" flank ”, but never " lialf ”, while in Mingrelian it means 
" side ” and " half ” at tlie same time. And the fact 
that Mingrelian expresses "half” by the word 


gver-di = side, related to Sumerian har^ might perhaps 
lead us to think that the Sumerian bar expressed also 
the notion o£ the " half ”, " portion But there is no 
direct proof of that, and the Sumerian word for " half ”, 
mas, seems to be quite another word, as Langdon affirms 
also in his Sumerian Grammar, p. 33, n. 1, 

As to the rest of the numerals, cardinals and ordinals, 
no likeness can be noticed in this respect between 
Sumerian and the Georgian group of languages. 
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V. The Verb 

Sujfixed Conjugation . — The most interesting feature in 
Sumerian and in the languages of the Georgian group 
is the verb. As far as I know, the Georgian verb has the 
most likeness in structure to the Basque verb and also 
to the verb of other lanOTages related more or less 
to Basque. Now it is precisely with this latter that 
A. H. Sayce, F. Lenormant, and others have compared 
the Sumerian verb, and Fr. Hommel, on the other hand, 
pointed out that the systems of prefixes are very similar 
in Basque and Georgian, But nobody has ever tried to 
compare directly the Sumerian verb with the Georgian. 
We vshall endeavour to do this, previously stating that 
the Georgian verb has undergone different development 
during the centuries in many respects, and in many cases 
it is in complete disaccord with the Sumerian verb. 
Nevertheless we shall find a striking similarity in the 
principles upon which the structure of Sumerian and 
Georgian verbs is based. 

The first principle of the conjugation of the verb in 
the languages of the Georgian group is the use of prefixes 
and suffixes of pronominal origin, subjective and objective, 
added to the themata of the verbs. Sumerian possessed 
both prefixed and suffixed conjugation, and in this general 
respect Sumerian conjugation is like Georgian. 

According to Langdon the suffixed conjugation which 
appears in the evolution of Sumerian exclusively in 
dependent phrases must have existed side by side with 
the prefixed conjugation from the beginning. Traces of 
this suffixed conjugation we find : Sumerian zig-zig-zu = 
thou ragest, a nu-nag-a-mu = water I drink not, etc. 
Likewise we find traces of the suffixed conjugation in 
the languages of the Georgian group,: Georgian singular 

7 ier-s ™ he writes, ar-n = he is, plural 

7 ier-en = they write, b^“0-bG^ ar-i-an — they 
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are, etc. ; Mingrelian kvilun-s = lie kills; 

Lazian ^amm-<s = he w 

kviln-nfio. — th.%j kill, tarum-cm — they write. 

Those endings are the subjective pronominal sufSxes 
in all these three languages, which show that in 
the 3rd singular and plural suffixes are preserved 
and thus the suffixed conjugation does exist partly in 
Georgian. Those Georgian suffixes fully correspond to 
Sumerian ni and me : sig-ni = he fixes, sig-ene = they 

fix; Georgian ar-n = he is, b^a-b^ ari-an = they 

are; but it must be noted that in the Georgian there 
is no separate suffixed conjugation and there is also 
no separate prefixed conjugation ; they occur together. 

While the 1st person is v-ier = I write, i.e. pre- 
fixed, the 3rd is suffixed ier-s = he writes, and 

the 2nd is in the majority of verbs neither suffixed nor 
prefixed. I think it shows clearly that in the primitive 
Georgian both prefixes and suffixes were employed to 
form the persons of the verb, and now only traces, but 
quite evident, are preserved of all those suffixes and 
prefixes in the languages of the Georgian group. Thus, 
for instance, the prefix of the 2n(J^ person, which has 

disappeared in other verbs, is preserved in %-b^ q-ar == 
thou art, etc. But while subjective prefixes have dis- 
appeared, the same cannot be said of objective prefixes, as 
we shall see later. 

Sumerian n% na (and ba), as signs of dependent 
phrases, marking the primitive suffixed conjugation 
and even attached to the prefixed conjugation, have 

a remarkable likeness to Georgian ^cn-3 rom, Lazian 
fb na, and especially Mingrelian G^o ni. First of all, 
^cq.. 3 rom, Gb na, and Go ni are all of pronominal origin 
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like Sumerian na, ni ; then they are necessary for tlie 
construction of dependent phrases. In Georgian ^oo-9 irwi 
is employed as a conjunction = which, when, if, and there 
is in Georgian another temporal conjunction, ra-, of 

the same origin as ^co«3 rom, but these conjunctions 
are employed quite independently and never as suffixes. 
In Lazian 'na=when, which, if, as, is also employed 
as an independent conjunction put after the verb, but 
Mingrelian ni is suffixed to the verb and shows 
great likeness to Sumerian and Haldian constructions of 
independent phrases of that kind. Sumerian 1 onas 
nin-gir-zu ba-ga sal gir-zu-{hi)-ta tum-ni ni-giih = 
one kid for Ningirsu which had been brought from the 
haga of a woman of Girsu, is here ; siga li-hib-ha 
mu-ni-gar-ra-ni babbar im-da-gid = because of the 
brick which he made in the mould Shamash was made 


glad, etc. Mingrelian 

geqedu-ni bgenih 

geglandgib = the man who (wliich) was on horseback fell 
down from the horse. (In Georgian . . . ^cyv 9 o^^b 
. . . rom idda . . . = who was on horseback.) Lazian 


vorsi la.zxiri nena usqiin na = the man who knows well 
the Lazian language. In Georgian we have the same 
construction with rom. Note also Georgian temporal 
^b ra; ^b ^fblbbj o^G^b, ^b9oo-^qioo-., 

^^9oo-.gb<^^b ra Tariel hnaqa, i6na, gamoii§o, hmovarda 

== when Tariel recognized it (the letter), lie took it (from 
him), he started (Sh.E. 1315, 4). In Mingrelian we often 
have two pronouns in dependent phrases — one independent 

ive and another suffixed to the verb : JcYv9cn-.9o^oo^ 
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qomomirdu 


OlO 

iigriiq, namuSi kudes dipte-ni = 1 have received the 
book wliicli I left at home. Here G>b3‘^cno naomiM = 

relative which, together with the suffixed ni, expresses 
the same idea. Mingrelian ni must not agree in case, 
number, and person with the antecedent subject described 
in tlie dependent phrase, being a simple suffixed con- 
junction. Herein it differs from the Sumerian na, ni. 

Prefixed Conjugation . — Whether Sumerian verbal pre- 
fixes mu, mi, me, ma ; ni, ne, na ; hi, ba are pronominal 
prefixes or not, they are in every case demonstrative 
elements, and Langdon liimself thus describes these 
elements m, n, h. By F. Lenormant, P. Haupt, G. Berlin, 
F. Thureau-Dangin they are considered as pronominal 
elements, and their hypothesis, I think, is quite probable. 
However, in Georgian, Lazian, etc., we have the 
pronominal prefixes, personal and demonstrative, which 
are indispensable for the conjugation of the verb. These 
pronominal elements denote the subject and direct and 
indirect objects of the verb in Georgian as, in Sumerian. 
Therefore they are subjective and objective. They are 
as follows : — 


Georoian. 


Subjective Pkefixbs 
Laziak. Mingrelian. Svanian. 


1.0 -y g/'S (^, p) id. 00b, C0O gw, gw 

3- 2. I g — 


V’ V 

1^0 qa, q% 


id. 
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Objective Prefixes 


Georgian^ 


Indefinite Cam, 


Genitive. 


Lazian and Mingrehan 


Indefinite. Genitive. 


Dative. 


Lazian 


Mingreliaii. 
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■■■is:.' 


m 


pi 

r-H 

fM 


1. ro-cn 09 
< 2 ,. iscn 09 
3. ben 09 

1. co-cn 09 

2. ben 09 
8. ben 09 


SVANIAN 

1. For the Logical Subject 
rO-50 od cg-G 07 z\ 

ad 

bS am 
CO- 0 
b a 

b a 


bG azi 
bG an 
CO-G on 
bG an 

bG an 


also with other variants. 


2. For the Object 



1. 


ma 

»3 

an% 

Sing. 

2. 


da 


ad 

3. 

tb 

qa 

bi 

aq 


1. 

^b 

nd 

'6 

ag 

■! 

i-H 

Ah , 

2. 


da 


ad 

3. 

tb 

qa 

bis 

aq 


also with other variants. 


3. StLhJect with Object 
1. Izig CO- qv -0 = I him 

■ thou him 
he him 


2. l^-co- g-o 

3 . \s-cn^ q-o 


plur. id. 


It will of course be noticed that these Georgian 
subjective and objective prefixes distinguish the person 
and number, contrary to Sumerian, but this distinction 
is very slight. But they distinguish also the cases — 
namely, the objective prefixes — and in this respect they 
agree with Sumerian^ Lahgdon suggesting that the 
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vowels of Sumerian prefixes really denote the case- 
inflexions. In Georgian, Lazian, etc., indeed, we have 
o i and b a for genitive and dative cases (Tiibal-Cainian 

CO- 0 dative) as the vowel characteristics of these cases. 

In Sumerian mu, mi, ne, hi, e may indicate the subject 
and the object. In practice only hi and ni are regularly 
employed for the object. The oblique forms are uia, 'ita, 
ha. The order of prefixes is: subject + dative -f- accusative. 
According to Thureau-Dangin mu = the pronoun repre- 
senting the subject ; na, plural ne = the pronominal 
element representing the object in dative ; ni = the 
pronominal element representing the object in accusative. 
Sumerian mio-du = he + to build = he builds; mto-na-du 
= he + to him + to build = he builds for him; mu-ne-du = 
he + to them + to build = he builds for them ; mu-na- 
ni-du = he + to him + it + to build = he builds it for 
him ; mu-ne-ni-du = he + to them + it + to build = he 
builds it for them ; onu-ni-in-dio = he H- it + to build = 
lie builds it. 

The Georgian system of prefixation is the same, though 
not so completely preserved as in Sumerian — 

1. mu-du ~ subject + verb — 


1. g-bS, 

2 . 


Georgian 
v-ar = I + to be. 

q<ir == thou + to be. 


8 . 


ar-s{n) == [be] + to be + he, etc. 


or- 


1 .' 

8. ^ 7 nS, 


vder = I + to -write. 

hr ~ [thou] + to write. 

8. — ^ hr-s = [he] + to write + he, etc. 

The majority of Georgian verbs have preserved the 
subjective prefix in the 1st person singular and plural 
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only. The case is the same in Laziaii and Mingrelian. 
But in Svanian we have— 

1. gm-r-i = I + to be. 


2. tb-^-o 

S. b-^-n 


qa-r-i 

a-r-i 


thou + to be. 

: he + to be, etc. 


Here the subjective elements are preserved for all three 
persons (singular and plural). 

2. Let us now take the formula ma-an ox mii-ni-in : 
mu-ni-in--du = subject + accusative + verb — 

Georgian 

1. v-h-M-av = I + him + to slay (+ to make). 

/i-/cZ-at? = [thou]+iiim+to slay(+to make). 

(+to make) 

5 0^ 0 + he, etc. 

3. omi-na-diL = subject + dative + verb — 


no 




1. 


2 . 


3'7)fa 




Georgian 

v-70-ier = I + for him + to write. 


"a'Fa^ uder = [thou] + for him + to write. 

uder-s == [he] + for him + to write + 


he, etc. 


/I 


cQ 

P 


v-ader = I + on him + to write — 
I ascribe him. 

2. _ b.Pg^ ader = [thou] + on him + to write. 


B. 


adeV’S — [he] + on him + to write + 


he, etc. 


Then 9o- FgS,-t mider-8 = for me + to write + he 
(genitive mi), 3b-^^^-b mader-s ^ on me + to write + 
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he (dative m<x), gi- 

write + lie (genitive gi), 


ier-s = for thee + to 
ga-ier-s = on. thee 


+ to write + he (dative ga), etc. 

It is the same in Lazian, Mingrelian, and Svaiiian. 

By such a combination of subjective and objective 
prefixes the Georgian verb expresses various relations 
between tliree persons singular and plural in the indefinite, 
genitive, and dative cases. 

4. Lastly comes the Sumerian mu-na-ni-dii, mtv-na- 
Qie<lu = subject + dative + accusative; exactly the same 
is in Georgian, more often subject + accusative + dative, 
but also subject + dative + accusative, as in Sumerian. 


Indeed, if we consider the forms v-a-ier, 

g-a-ier, etc., they mean not only I + on 


him + to write, or I + on thee + to write, but also I + 
it H- on him + to write, I + it + on thee + to write, etc., 
and thus it is possible to reconstruct the primitive Georgian 
conjugation of the order : subject + accusative + dative — 


2 . 


3 . 


g-bfgS, v-a-ier == g-a-a-Fa^ 'V-[}i]-[}i]a4er. 
a-ier — [K\-[h]a4ei\ 

a-ier -s =. [h]-\h]a-ier-s. 


I + it + on him + to write, [thou] + it + on him + to write, 
[he] + it + on him + to write + he. Or — 
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Such must have been certainly the primitive Georgian 
conjugation. The prefix-system must have been highly 
developed, and probably the primitive Georgian verb was 
far more complicated than the Sumerian verb itself, as we 
can see from its restored forms, which are quite regular, 
and the ruins of it we see in old Georgian as well as in 
modern Georgian. 

Sumerian 7Ea and ha may indicate the subject, but in 
the oblique case they represent the subject acted upon by 
an instrument, or as acting for itself in its own interest. 
ma and ha maj?’ thus express the passive and middle voices. 
Sumerian ga-ma-ahhi — may it be spoken : ha-hih = she 
is thrown ; ha-gar-gar kalaon{e) ha-gtih-gtih = the 

people are created by it, the land is established by it (but 
higcd-e U7'*hilhim-(ki) mit-gnl-a — (year wdien) the king 
destroyed Urbillum) ; ud-ba patesi-ge kalam-ma-7ia zig-ga 
ha-ni-gar = t\\%u the patesi in his land took taxes for 
himself ; 7iam-ni 77la-ni-kud-d^v = whose oath he has 
sworn for (hat nain mu-na-kud- da = an oath he 

has sworn for him). In Georgian we have just the same 
principle to express the passive and middle voices (as 
regards the employment of prefixes ; otherwise Georgian 
has also other means to express the passive and middle 

voices) : v-i-kl-v-i — I am in the state of 

being killed, v-i-q6-ev-i = I am in the 

.state of being destroyed, ruined, etc., v-i-kl-av 

= I am killing for myself, o-<go0-b^-1j i-4>i6-av-s = he 
swears for himself, but u-(f>i6-av-s = he 

swears to him, etc. Both these Georgian 
v-i-kl-v-i and v-idd-av have reflective 

meaning, but the first forms the passive and the second 
the middle voice, as in Sumerian. 
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Very characteristic indeed are some typical] j?' Georgian 
combinations in Sumerian, when the oblique ma is 
employed in the : nig mas gig-ge ma-cih^^ 

na-ma == that w^hich midnight brought tome; nam-mm- 
ni sag ma-ab-sum-sam = grandeur hath one given unto 
me. Here the subject seems to be omitted, as Langdon 

says. And in Georgian, too, ma4er-s, 

9b“-^o ma-nit-eh-s — -to me + to ascribe + he, to 

me + to give + he — are usual expressions, and here, too, 
9b ma indicates the dative, the subject being omitted as 
prefix, but suffixed instead of being prefixed. 

As to the local force of the elements e, m, n, h, it is 
necessary to notice that the Georgian, Lazian, and 
Mingrelian verbal prepositions with the root m have 
just the same function, though they have nothing 
to do with the verbal prefixes discussed above. Thej?* 


always precede the verbal prefixes, as do all other 
verbal prepositions. Nor do we know if they are of 
pronominal origin or not. But their local force is 
interesting, since the same Sumerian root m is Georgian 

9 m, and since they denote the direction of the action, 
Geox’gian 9cy>-. mo, indeed, denotes the direction of the 
action from ‘‘ there to “ here 9o mi the direction from 
“here'' to “there", and compound 9o9cy>- = 9o + 9co- 
rnimo == mi + mo the continual movement beWeen two 
points. Lazian 9co-. mo and 9^ me and Mingrelian 9^^ 
ma and 9^ me are the equivalents of Georgian 9co-. mo 
and 9o mi For the expression of the action of the 
subject remaining at the place the Georgian verb employs 
no preposition, or the preposition bQO, b ag, a = up, when 
the action is directed from a fixed place up to above. 
Sumerian e-ne-hal = he weighed out to him (here the 
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subject is dwelling at a fixed place) ; Georgian 


fo-D-s ag-u-ton-a ov s-‘^-j7 tvvf-b a-u-tiyn-a 

= lie weighed ont to him. Here the prefix denoting the 
subject is omitted, but the preposition b, b 5 ;n a, ag denotes 
tlie action at the place. But vSumerian mti-na-hal = he 
brought to him, where mu is the subject placed outside 
and acting towards the person who is in the centre, may 

be rendered in Georgian : mo-ii-iko = he 

brought to him (from outside). Here the preposition mo 
denotes the action from the exterior to the centre, the 
subject being omitted as usual (but the 1 st person is : 

q r 

dco— mo-v-ii-tke = I + to him + weighed out 
(or brought) with the preposition mo = from the exterior). 
Sumerian ba-tnm = he has taken away (for himself) 

= mi-i-(jo = he has received, he has taken 

awaj^, mi being the preposition denoting the action from 
‘‘ here ’’ to '' there ”, and o i the prefix, reflective, for the 

3rd person genitive. Also Georgian 9o-^ojob mi-vida 

= he came (from here there), Sco—^ojob mo-vida = he 

came (from there here) are the most usual expressions, as 
Sumerian ha4um == he has taken away (from here to 

there, or for himself). Note also Georgian ^b 9o-3ro-- 
o^b 0 ^' 2 )oo- 5 ob ^o 5 ;ocY>-' 2 )b^o p^ybg^cnb da mi- 

mo-itaBeboda Jddohani zeda if€al0a = '*^B^b)i 

U^JpT] (Gen. vii, 18), the Hebrew denoting here 

the Georgian 9 o-9cy>— o^b^^^Sco-job mi-mo-itaOehoda = 

literally '' was going from there here and from here 
there ”, — It is the same in Mingrelian and Lazian. 

The infixes ra, su, da, Georgian also we have 

the verbal prepositions, the ^leiiients of which, 6, d, and s, 
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correspond to the postpositions and case-endings discussed 
above. As to the Sumerian ra of the 2nd person dative, 
it corresponds to Georgian dative case-ending lib but 
when it is necessary to express the motion toward a person 
da of the directive is employed. As verbal infix, to the 
Sumerian ra corresponds in Geoi^gian the pronominal 
objective prefix in indefinite, dative, or genitive case : 
Sumerian el e-ninntl-na dH-ha za-ra ^na-ra-an-ddg = 
he speaks to thee for building the house of his Eninnii. 
Here za-ra = to thee, corresponds exactly to Georgian 
kn-da thee, unto thee, and ma-ra-an-diig ^ 

Georgian ge-iihneba = to thee he speaks. 

Sumerian mti-du-ra . . . ^u-za ma-ra-oii-in-du = he has 
fittingly placed into thy hand a sceptre, can correspond 
in Georgian only to a construction with the same pro- 
nominal objective prefix in indefinite, dative, or genitive 

case : 9cY^«^b-G>o^b mo-ga-nita^he has given (to) thee, 
etc. ; Sumerian ma-ra-du-e = I will build for thee ~ 
Georgian ag-gi-kneh = id,, et(i. Likewise 

Sumerian ra accusative can be expressed in Georgian 
with the objective prefix in indefinite case 2nd person : 

= [I] + thee + am killing, which corre- 
sponds to the Sumerian construction ge-Ti-imd == verily 
I will curse thee, etc. As to the elements ^ and d, 6, 
they are always prefixed in Georgian and are placed at 
the beginning of the word, preceding even the pronominal 
prefix ; they are never infixed, as in Sumerian. Sumerian 

infix kh = Georgian preposition k, but this latter has 
preserved only the sense of ^'inside'’, ‘through'’, np 
to'' (Lazian^^ k, Mingrelian mik=: 

mi 4-5(3 = direction of the action from ‘‘ here " to ‘'there ”4 
“ inside "). Sumerian l%gal-za-ra (?) ^'^^ginar tc-mtc-sd 
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(innu-dun-ur u-si-lctl — for thy lord prepare a wagon and 
attacli a mule thereto; Georgian 

batonis etUi ^e-ahi = attach a horse 
to the wagon of the lord. Georgian ^50o 

kadi saql-Si se-vida = the man entered (into) 
the house ; kadi qezed Se- 

vida = the man has climbed up the tree, etc. The 
Georgian verbal preposition da has preserved mostly the 
locative sense, and it corresponds rather to the Sumerian 
locative da, ta than to da of accompaniment. It means 
in Georgian “down”, “on”: Georgian da- 

qdeva = to run (down), to pour (upon the earth) ; 

da-Sveba = to descend (from the mountain 
down), but also to let fall (anything upon the earth); 

da-rBena = to remain (on the spot), etc. ; 
Sumerian gi^-kd-na-ta ha-ta-durun = within the lintel 
he caused to repose ; Georgian ^b-bll^^G^b 

giskan-ad da-asvena = in giskana he placed (him) ; 
Jb^^b^-b^^ jcb-lj-^co-^b qalaq-ad da-s-tova = in the 
city he left him, etc. (Lazian preposition joco- do, 
Mingrelian ^cys- do, have the same functions). I should 

like to mention here also a Georgian preposition ^oob 
= down, from above down, which seems to be a 
compound preposition, + job^oob) fe + da(6a) ; and 

really it indicates the notion of the movement directed 
from anything placed above to anything placed below. 
In this respect Sumerian double infixes are not without 
analogy in Georgian, though to Sumerian double . . . ra- 
ta . . . corresponds Georgia^ 50b-'^(^, o) . , . da-g(e,i)^ 
preposition + the objective yerbal prefix of the 2nd person 
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g and not sda = two prepositions m + da : Georgian 
s6a-vida = he came down, etc. Tliese are 

the prepositions which may correspond to Sumerian 
infixes ra, su, da, ta in the sense explained above. But 
Georgian, Lazian, etc., have a great number o£ other 
prepositions which express all other meanings of Siinieriaii 

sw, da, ta, whicli are lost now by Georgian ^e and ^b 

da, and also various shades of the meaning of the 
verb. We shall not enumerate these Georgian simple and 
compound verbal prepositions, since they are not of the 
same origin as Sumerian m, da, ta. Yet I sliould 
mention one more Georgian preposition which seems to 
be composed of three simple prepositions : "^cnbSco^ = 
sdamo == se da + = from above -f 

down + in our direction ; really Georgian ^oob3co-.-^o^b 

sdamo-vida means he came from + down + to us” (from 
a tree or from a city, etc.). 

Compound Verbs . — -The compound verbs in Sumerian 
are derived from the combination of the words for '' eye” 
'' head ” (sag^), mouth ” (/ca-, arm ” (d), etc., 

with a verb of action : == to see, i.e. to use the 

eyes ; su-tug = to grasp, i.e. to open the hand, etc. We 
have exactly the same compound verbs in Georgian, 
especially derived from the combination of tlie word for 
‘‘hand”, etc., with a verb of action: 1::J^jW“ycY%(gb qel- 

KOcf^a = to act (hand + to make), qel-qda — 

to use (hand + to place), ^^bgob^-yca.(gb (jofjad-kocfia — 

to raise the prayer (incantation, or simply speech + to 
make), etc. In Geoi'gian also the prefixes are placed 
between the verb and internal object. Sumerian galu-hi-ra 
igi-im-ma-an~s%g = he cast (his) eye upon the sick man = 
he beheld the sick man. Here igi is an internal object 
and galu-tu-ra an external object The verbal prefix an 
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repi’oduces igi (the direct object), m« the external indirect 
object, and im the subject. In Georgian not all those 
elements are reproduced by the prefixes, since many of 
them have already disappeared in the Georgian prefixed 
conjugation in general, but some of them are reproduced : 

Georgian = I acted ; v = the 

subject, /i = the direct object (reproducing either internal 
or external object) ; 7 iel- 

ge-iicpebis = thou hast no power (= not + to thee + 
hand + to reach) ; here only the logical subject is 
reproduced by the objective prefix ^ g. Examples of 

the compound verbs of tlie second class (Langdon), 
when the compound verb acquires the power of acting 
directly upon the external object, occur in Georgian also 
veiy frequently. Indeed, such an exact distinction between 
tlie compound verbs of the first and second classes cannot be 
established in Georgian as in Sumerian. In the Georgian 

qel-h-fco<p-s, h may represent the 

direct internal object and some direct external object 
as well — rather this latter. The Sumerian higaUe 
igi-ne-ne-in~gaT-ri-es-nna = they beheld the king, 

may correspond to the Georgian 

gidisq^rrm-v-h-kav sitkva igi = I under- 
stood that word = tlie voice of the heart + I + it -f to 

■■■■ ,»■ 

make + that word ; h here represents the external object, 
‘‘ tliat word.” 

2'he verb \/me = to he . — ^The verb me = to be, the 
essential element of which, m, appears in the emphatic 
particle dm according to Langdon,’ may be compared 

with a Georgian decayed verb on/^. This 

is no longer employed in -Georgian as an independent 
verb., Its meaning |e.; ■'^*,| 0 .,,make not exactly ‘Ho be”, 
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but it is highly probable that in primitive Georgian it 
had also the meaning of “ to be as we shall see later on. 
There are in Georgian no forms derived from the root 
m, b, V, ^ like Sumerian lu-gal-hi a hi-mu im-me a g%r- 
omi im-me = this man is the son of my hand, son of my 

foot is he. The element 9, 3’ ^ ^ 

Georgian and Lazian (also Mingrelian) the part of 
auxiliary verb in the conjugation. It is sufBxed to the 
verbal thema, first of all to the forms of the present, 

imperfect, etc. : Georgian ^-b-ljT:^-b9 v-a-sq-am = I pour 
out, I am pouring out; Lazian *2>-^b^-^9 b-tar-um == 
I write, I am writing, etc. ; Georgian v-kl-av 

= I kill, I am killing, but also vi-Jd-vi = 

passive, I am in a state of being killed ; 

'va-Jced-eb ^ 1 make, I am making, but also passive 
v-he9-d-ehi = I am in the state of being 

made. This passive significance of the element 6, v 
shows clearly that it must have had primitively also the 
meaning ''to be’'. Then note Georgian infinitives or 
verbal nouns : H-w === to kill, the killing ; li1:J-9b 

sq-ma = to pour out, the pouring out ; keO-eha 

= to make, the making. Lazian co-^jo-b^'^ ord<C(f>'U 
== to let grow, the* growing ; ca.9o^-b9^ odir-amu = 
to see, the seeing ; Mingrelian 9o^-b<gb dw-a(f>a = to 
see, the seeing ; kvil-ua = to kill, the killing 

(here m, b (f)>u). I think, besides, that this remarkable 
verbal root is preserved in Georgian also in the following 
forms: (a) In the abstract nouns with the suffix oo-^b 
oba : ^b0-CY)J2)b ka6-oha, Lazian ^CY%^“CY5-i)b ko6-oba == 
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tlie manliness ( = to be a man !), etc. (b) In the nouns of 
purpose : sa-kl-av-i = that which is to be 

killed, etc. (c) In the nouns derived from the participle ■ 
active and passive ; m.-kl-av-i — he who is 


killine, 6iS>-5nr)-br^-n na-kl-av-i = what has been killed; 


etc. A great number of such and other nouns with the 
element m, h, u, v occur in Georgian, Lazian, and 
Mingrelian, and therefore we shall not enumerate them. 
Sumerian formed with the aid of the verb me the 
participial conjugation dug-im-me = dug -dm = he speaks, 
tliis participial conjugation being particularly frequent in 
dependent clauses. In Georgian we have analogous 
constructions, and I think that this dug-im-me = dug-dm 
and the Sumerian construction with emphatic dm employed 
after finite verbs may correspond to the Georgian verbal 
construction with am, acf), eh, etc., suffixed to the verbal 
thema : Sumerian ih-gar-rd-dm — he has made ; Georgian 

v-a-sg-am = I am pouring oht ; Lazian 

b-tar-um = I am writing, etc. It is also 
very interesting that Georgian, Lazian, and Mingrelian 
possess another verb, ar = to be, which is a necessary 
instrument for the formation of various verbal forms. 
And the abbreviated b^-Tj ar-s = it is = b a has just the 
same function as Sumerian dm, im, um directly attached 
to a noun : Sumerian ki-Su-bi-im = it is a lamentation ; 
Georgian ^o^og^o-b tirili-a — id, Sumerian I-de- 
mio-m a-ba-dm har-imi-iu a-ha-dm = before me who is ? 
behind me who is ? = Georgian 
tin vina-a, ^^3lj ^o6ib-b dems ukan 

Moods, (1) Imperative, 

Sumerian imperative differed completely from tfie Georgian 


vina-a = id 
It would seem that the 
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imperative. Still, we can perceive some analogies : firstly, 
that Georgian can also express on some occasions the pure 
imperative of direct command by the simple verbal root. 
Sumerian e-ninnw an-ki-da on4-ci mg-sal = 

Eninnu, built in heaven and earth, 0 Ningirsii, glorify ! 
Georgian — ^1^7 • Then the Georgian imperative 

proceeds also with prefixes, though in the Sumerian post- 
fixed imperative the verbal root comes first and tlie particles 
follow after, a thing which never happens in Georgian. 
Sumerian gar-omi-mi-ra-ab = return him unto (his god). 

bm mo-h-kcd = slay him I Here the 


Georgian 9co--:i 


prefix precedes the verbal root. 

(2) Optative of luish and intention, conditional and 
fntnve emphatic with gen, ge, etc. — In Georgian, Min- 
grelian, and Lazian tlie optatives, conditionals, and futures 
are formed in quite another way, having special verbal 
forms for these moods and tenses : but in one case tlie 
particle (jen, ge, used in Sumerian for the future emphatic, 
conditional, and optative, may be compared with Min- 
grelian and Lazian emphatic article qo. Tliis particle 
is always prefixed to all pronominal prefixes in the verb, 
like Sumerian gen, ge. It communicates more force to 
the moment in which the action is performed, and is used 
partieularlj^ in the aorist, but also in other tenses. The 
phenomenon of the vowel harmony which accompanies 
the use of gen, ge in Sumerian is also to be observed in 
Mingrelian and Lazian. In general, as far as Sumerian 
gen, ge has emphatic force, it corresponds to Mingrelian 
and Lazian ^cy>- qo. Sumerian e-a-ni . . . gu-mu-na-dTi — 
his temple verily I have built for him : e-mualu-da 
iti-hi ga-ra-ab-s^g = to build my temple verily a sign 
I will give thee. Mingrelian qo-v-ordi- 

I used to be, gi-v-icide(ni) ~ (if) I was 

(subjunctive ; past) j . here qi is used instead of qo, 
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because of the i of v-Kide(ni): also the use of qo in 

the following Mingrelian forms : 

qo-di-v-dire{ni) == if I lay down ; 

qo-maHjveimdas == ii 1 shall have; qo~ 

ma-gvewib — (y^tily) I will have ; etc. Here all those 
Mingrelian forms can be used without qo, and thej^ will 
preserve their senses of the conditional, future, and optative, 
but the use of go is usual in those moods and tenses, as, 
for instance, in the simple future we have 
ma-gmnu ~ I will have, and in the future emphatic 
.^oo-.--9b“5^0^^^ qo-ma-§vemij = verily I will have. The 

particle qo in Lazian has exactlj?- the same function. In 
Georgian the particle hi corresponds to Lazian and 

Mingrelian ^oo- go, but it is always used independently 
and has the sense of '' certainlj^ ’V ”■ Georgian 

^b^bg^ hi icwal = certainly (verily) I will go. The 

variant of this lei must be, as far as I know, the particle 
qtie, dial, qe, employed very often in the 

Georgian provinces of Imereti (qe) and Rata (qve). To the 
Sumerian mii-ni e dingir-ra-na-ta duh-ta ge-im-ta-gar ^ 
may his name from the house of his god, from the tablet 
be remo\^ed, and na-an-nadtir-titr de-en-im-mi-diig-a 
la-bi mti-'ivn-lair-e = if I say, I will not enter into it, its 
beauty consumes me {ge optative and de(ge) conditional), 
may correspond in Mingrelian and Lazian the con- 
structions with and without go in the optative and 

conditional. The etymolog}?' of these particles go and 
Jd (also qe, qve) is not clear. It is very tempting 
indeed to attribute to them the primitive sense of • 
“ plurality ” like Sumerian = to be abundant, 

since we have in Georgian %a ff, which denotes the 
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multitude of a people, and therefore also serves as 
ethiiicon : kol-qi = a Colchian, 

mes~qi = a Meschian, etc., this % q being also the plural, 
ending of the 3rd person in the Svanian verb and 
giua and qwa Svanian and Abchasian plural particles, 
but I do not think that qo, Id, que, qe 

liave anything to do with Ifo, 

qiva. Besides, that the Sumerian verbal prefix (je is 
derived from the verb gen = to be abundant, seems to 
nie a little doubtful. 

(3) Independent GonditionaL — Like Sumerian, in 
Georgian also the conjunction odes has a con- 

ditional sense, though it is usually employed for the 
temporal clauses. This Georgian odes is the 

same word, we think, as the Sumerian ndcla, ^ida = if, 
and the temporal nd = when. Indeed, Georgian 
odes = when, if, the root being evidently 07-5^ = od. 
Sumerian ud<la mu-sn-sam . . . lal-ma u-na-dug = 
if he buy (a mule) let him say to him ''pay me ” ; nd-da 
enim-ba m-ni-hal-e ^^kd-gal en-lil-ld . . . {/e-mS = if 
he revokes his oath may the great net of Enlil . . . 
overwhelm him. In Georgian odes 

movides means “ when he will come”, "when he comes”, 
but also " if he comes ”, etc. But to express this same 
conditional Georgian employs another particle, cn^ 6 u, 
with conditional and indicative, Georgian 00^ 

^o0o dn gasteqa <hidi = if he has broken the oath, and 
^7) gctsteqdes <pi 6 sa = in 

the case that die breaks the oath, etc. To the sense of 
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Sumerian til (>-<) or toi (y) conditional corresponds also 
this same Georgian du. But this latter is very 

obscure in its etymology. It is very tempting to consider 
it as a word related to od-es, since the cuneiform 

.sign for ^id (‘‘t'f) has also another phonetic equivalent, tu, 
which corresponds exactly to the Georgian cn‘>g du, but 

nothing for certain can be said about them, since the 
Sumerian tu has nevei’ been found in the cuneiform texts 
instead of tid. 

Tenses. — In the formation of the tenses also only one 
analogy can be noticed in Sumerian and Georgian. That 
is the plural ending of the 3rd person e-ne, ne for the 
present and the future, and for the past, in Sumerian, and 
the ending with the conf5onant ^ nm the present, future, 
etc., and es especially in the aorist, in Georgian. 
Sumerian 'tiam-kig-ga mu-tar-ri-M-a su na-mu-da-ni-hcd- 
e-7ie = the destiny which they have decreed may they not 
change ; sib udu-shj-ha-ge-ne . . . azag bi-gar-ri-gS = 
the shepherds of the wool-bearing sheep . . . returned 
money, etc. Georgian h-ldav-en — they 

slay, h-Jdav-d-en = they were slaying, 

but mo-h-kl-es = they slew ; 

s-ier-en = they write, gob- da-s-ier-en = 

they will write, ll - 7 sder-d-en = they were 

writing, but gob-ll- 7 da-s-ier-es = they wrote. 

Mingrelian fcvilu-na = they slay, (^cy>-- 

= they will slay, but 

V t /Vt ill Ty» /-w* r ^ ^ ^ 


ill Kvihm-d-es = they 


go-^u icvimn-d-es = tr 
do-Kvil^es == tliey slew. 
= they write, 


y were slaying, 

Lajziian ^^-^9-b^ tar-um-mi t 
they will write, 
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but tarum~Ues = they were writing, 

= they wrote. Now, as to tlie etymology 
of those Georgian endings en and es, we know 
alreadjT- that , b^ e-?!, cm are the subjective suffixes of the 
3rd person, of pronominal origin. As to es, I tliink 
that it is also of pronominal origin in the languages of 
the Georgian group, though for the Lazian es 

Professor N. Marr considers it as a decayed verb witli 
tlie root 1i s = to be (L.G. § 70, 6), and for the Georgian 
es he considers this same es as the subjective 
pronominal suffix of the 3rd person (OT, tab. ix). What- 
ever its origin may be, its correspondence with the 
Sumerian es is striking, and therefore we liave compared 

the Georgian es and the Sumerian el Besides, tlie 
origin of this latter is also wholly obscure. 

Negative Particles, — (1) To tliis Sumerian nu 

correspond the Georgian nu, Mingrelian oiu, 

Lazian 3ov mo, and Svanian Goo-S, G^9 nom, mom. 


Georgian, Lazian, and Mingrelian have also another 


negative particle : Georgian b^b am, Mingrelian 

^b^ var, Lazian ^b^, Qb wr, m, emphatic gb^cno, 
^booo, gboocYv vccr6i, va6i, vado. The Georgian b^b ara 
is employed with the indicative and subjunctive, and the 
imperatives can be formed in their negative forms also 

with the negative b^b am + subjunctive, and with G^ 

, 1 L* O -7* 7.7 G 


nu + indicative and subjunctive. Sumerian di-hud-a-na 
sio-nu-hal-e = one does not change his decision; sag-ga-ni 
mo-mmzu^its^ meaning I know not. Sumerian negatives 
na, nam, employed only with reference to the future : 
igi-na-U-bar-ri == may he not look upon it; goMamhi-ta 




”-fi = unto the queen let none ascend. Georgia 
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mi hldav 
ar mohlda = 


= slay (him) not, but also 
id., b^b nypo-l/ ara ikon = let 


it not be, may it not be. Mingrelian gb^ var 

•nvKju = I have not, but nu migiv = let me 

not have ; Georgicin G'^ maqvs = id. (indicative), 

G'g S^co-Gjo^Ij nu mqondes = may I not have. 

b^ 9^ cn-G'OO-^b ar mqonoda = if I had 

etc. 

I write not, but 


and 


Also Georgian 


not = MinoTelian 


Lazian ^b^ 'S^b^^S var btarum 


, ^ 0 


9co- ^b^bG* ono taraoi = let them not write, 3 cy>. 




ben mo 


= do not di^. Svanian ^cy>-9 


b^blj nom qiO alas = do not do tliat, etc, (JRAS. 

1911, O. Wardrop’s Englisli-Svanetian Vocabulary'’, 
p. 617.) 

(2) bara. This bara is a very interesting Sumerian 
word to which the Georgian negative b^b ara, 

Mingrelian and Lazian correspond. The Sumerian 

bara is derived from the noun bar == side, outside, and 
thus bara acquired the meaning of the adverb ‘‘ beside ”, 
'' on the outside ”, also of the prepositions “ beside ”, 
“ without ”, “ in lack of ”. From those meanings arose 
tlie negative optative particle bara. We think that the 
etymology of Georgian b^bj Mingrelian*-’ 

Lazian gb^ var is the same as for Sumerian bccra 

derived from bar = side. Indeed, as we have already 
mentioned, the word for “side" and “flank” and “rib” is in 

Georgian <f)er-di, Mingrelian (and also Georgian) 

gver-di. These Georgian (jjier and gver may 
be the same root as Sumeriain We think they are 
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really all the same words, as we shall see more clearly in the 
Snmerian-Georgian Vocabulary. And, just like Sumerian, 
Georgian and Lazian-Mingrelian derived from this noun 
the negative am = not, Mingrelian-Lazian gb^ 

var = id., Georgian ver — id. (and perhaps also (1) 

the adverb gar-ed — outside, (2) the preposition 

^b^-gob gar -da = beside, (3) the noun ^b^ o kar-i = 

the door, etc. (see pp. 810-11 above), and also different 
other nouns, adjectives, etc. Perhaj)S the Georgian, 
Mingrelian, Lazian, and Svanian negative prefix ^ u 

(Svanian also iir) is also of the same origin : 

^-^b0co- ^l-ka6o — without man, ii-Sno = 

without beauty, ugly, etc. Geoi'gian b^b ara has also 
the same negative optative force as Sumerian harci: 
Sumerian g%T-ne-ne glT-a-ni-ta ba-Ta-a4eg-ga-e-ne = their 
feet to his feet let them not bring nigh ; ki-sur-ra . . . 
ba-ra-mib-hal-e = the boundary let him not cross over ; 

Georgian 3^ ^b^ ^^3^^000 jDb b^b 

^^G^b ^^3^^cnGo ‘jg0T5co-.Go '^^3ljb 

me var u^ali gmerOi seni da ara ikvneri (subjunctive 
expressing the negative optative) hnda gmerdni tidqoni 
Oemsa garek = the first commandment of Moses. The 
Georgian the sense of “ not being able ” : 

b^ ar vigeb = I do not take, but 

ver vigeb = I cannot take. 


VI. Conjunctions 

Georgian conjunctions are certainly more numerous 
than Sumerian conjunctions, and their usage is also 
different in the great majority of cases, ' but still even 
in this domain we .can make the following' remarks: — 
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1. In Georgian, Mingrelian, and Lazian the most 
frequently and commonly employed copula is Georgian 

da and Mingrelian-Lazian do, placed always 

lietween two nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc. And this job da 
(Mingrelian-Lazian do) corresponds exactly to the 

Sumerian da, though this latter is suffixed, as saActr 
an-lci-da me-en == judge of Iieaven and eartli thou art ; 
nd za-gin-na giiskin rus-a azdg-me-a-bi-da-ta = with 
lapis lazuli, glowing gold and with silver, etc. Georgian 

^b0o ^b ha&i da qali ^ man and woman ; 

Mingrelian ko6i do osicri = id., 

etc. The Sumerian postfix da possessing the inherent 
force of association is emploj^-ed with the ordinary 
Sumerian conjunction bi and also alone to indicate 
co-ordination. That is this da which may correspond 
to tlie Georgian copula ^b da. 

2. lid. The Sumerian ted, udda correspond to the 

Georgian od-es = when, as we have already 

mentioned above. The root of the Georgian odes is 
od > ud. Odes seems to be the adverbial form == od-es == 
at the time, used afterwards as conjunction. Sumerian 
ud enlil . . . nam-hegal kalam-ma e-na-sum-ma-a — 
when Enlil gave him the sovereignty of the land. 

Georgian li'^cgggocnb ^^G»ocnb 

odes mogvide su(l>eviOa senida = when Thou comest in 
Thy glory. 

The second part of the Sumerian compound con- 
junction en-udda corresponds to the Georgian root 
vid, which is of the same origin as the verbal root 

vid = to go, no doubt connected with Georgian 

od(es) and Sumerian ud- Tberefore we have Georgian 
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5"s?-^3 vid-re = Sumerian en-udda = as long as 
(Georgian also until ”, '' up to ”, and tlie comparative 
“ than ”) ; Sumerian eoi~e ud-da cd4il-la mmn-mag-zu 
ije-ib-bi = as long as he lives may he speak of thy great- 
ness ; Georgian 

(^b 1jb0^OQb^b$^ vire 

( = vid-re) doOqcdvar, , geKO(pi satirlad da satkivarad 
(Sh.R 1284, 4) = as long as I live it is sufficient that 
thou weepest for me and sufferest because of me. 

Sumerian enna-enna correspond to the Georgian 

bG>-bGi an-an, bC^-bG^^ a^mi-ami = either, or. But in 

Georgian bG an, bG^ amo are always employed inde- 
pendently : Sumerian lil-ud-tar-en-na kal-lilda-en-na 
ki-eldd-en-na — either the demon lil-nd-tar or the kcd- 

UllTv or the maid (of the wind) ; Georgian bG^ 9 cy^90^1j 

^bG^^^G^^b, bG^ 9o llb9b^o ami momOes 

gankurneha, ami miia me samari (Sh.R. 15, 4) = let 
(her) give me either the healing (of my sickness) or the 
earth to be buried. 

VII. Adverbs 

The ordinary qualifying adverb is formed in Sumerian 
by means of the suffix sn attached to the adjective : 
Sumerian dingir lu-gdldn dumma*ni-m m-har-zid-zid- 
(U bur-e-es sa-ra-da-gub = the god of the man for his son 
to accomplish faithfully the absolution humbly stands 
before thee. In Georgian such adverbs are formed also 

by suffixing bjn ad to the adjective : ^b^^-o karg-i = 

good, ^b^^-bjo karg-ad = well. But in Mingrelian and 

Lazian we have exactly the same formation of qualifying 
adverbs. Without the consonantal element the Tubal- 
Cainian character of the dative serves for the formation 
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of the adverbs/’ says Professor Marr (L.G. § 15, 6). 
And this consonantal character is just ^ S, the vowel 
character being cn- o. Thus oS must have been 

tlie ending of the primitive Tubal-Cainian adverbs. 
But the modern Lazes say jonjo-ov did-o, without 

s = very, greatly, the adjective being did-i = 

great. We have the same in Mingrelian : dgir-i 

= good, clgir-o = well. Mingrelian lias also 

another form of adverbs with the ending blj as : tjgba-b 
sqvam-a = beautiful, sqvam-as = beautifully ; 

3b^-bly mal-as = quickly, etc. We may mention also 
tlie ablative case-ending in Svanian = 

with, as far as the ablative has an adverbial meaning. 

Among the simple adverbs we may mention only an 
interrogative adverb, Sumerian one = where ? when ? 
which may correspond to o9^ ime ~ where ? in Svanian. 
But first of all the above-mentioned likeness of Sumerian 
and Lazian co-.^ Mingrelian blj as, is striking. 
This is more important, because of the regularity of the 
use of the s, s element in formation of adverbs, than the 
likeness of Sumerian one and Svanian ime, which may be 
also fortuitous. 

Thus, in all parts of speech Sumerian and Georgian 
have many striking common features, as we have seen 
from this comparison. Naturally there are also many 
things which separate Georgian and Sumerian completely. 
But what is common to them enables us, I think, to 
attribute to them both an origin from some common 
linguistic stem. It must not be forgotten that Sumerian 
was spoken thousands of years, before our era, and 
Georgian, on the " other tond, must have undergone the 
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influence especially o£ Semitic languages, since it seems to 
be an historical truth that the Georgian people sustained 
a terrible struggle with Semitic peoples and have migrated 
duriiip; the centuries through the wliole of Armenia ami 
Asia Minor before being established at last in the 
Caucasus. The almost incredible stability of tlie Georgian 
language is astonishing when we compare it with Armenian 
or Greek. Relatively, Georgian has preserved its primitive 
purity and originality so well that its comparison with 
the languages of other living linguistic groups is as 
difficult as the comparison of Sumerian itself with 
various languages. It is for this reason that Georgian 
has been declared by scholars a separate and independent 
language, belonging to some primitive independent group 
of languages. But this ''independent group of Georgian 
languages has much in common with Sumerian — this still 
more puzzling riddle of modern philology — and owing to 
the extraordinary stability of Georgian alone we can 
to-day reveal its similitude with Sumerian, extinct many 
centuries B.a We have seen this likeness wlien comparing 
their grammars, and we shall find it still more striking 
when we come to compare the roots of their words in the 
second part of this work. 


II 


MOTES ON BIE A¥EEL STEIN’S COLLECTION OE TIBETAN 
DOCUMEITS EEOM: CHINESE TURKESTAN 

By the Rev. A. H. FEANCKE, Ph.I). 

rjlHIS collection of ancient Tibetan documents, o£ which 
I have been engaged in preparing an inventory under 
an arrangement sanctioned by the India Office, contains 
close on two thousand pieces, none of them probably of 
a later date than the ninth century A.D., and is certain to 
shed a flood of new liglit on Tibetan archjeology, history, 
grammar, culture, religion, and folklore. Most of the 
documents were found at two sites, viz. Miran and Mazar- 
tagh. Mirto is situated a few miles south of the westernmost 
end o£ the present Lop-nor marshes, while Mazar-tagh is 
a low barren ridge rising in the middle of the Taklamakan 
desert, on the left bank of the Khotan River. In his 
liibins of Desert Cathay, vol. i, pp. 350 seqq., 439 seqq., 
Sir Aurel Stein has described the remains of the ruined 
fort which yielded these Tibetan records at the former site. 
For an account of the excavations which brought to light 
Tibetan and other documents in abundance from the 
refuse-layers adjoining the small ruined station on the 
Mazar-tagh hill, vol. ii, pp. 417 seqq., may be consulted. 

The documents were in both localities found scattered 
among the abundant deposits of refuse resulting from 
prolonged occupation by a Tibetan garrison. In part they 
may represent the last remains of ancient archives. That 
the Tibetans of the seventh and eighth centuries kept 
archives is made probable by the word yig-dkar-cag, 
“ register of letters,’' which oeours ih the documents. The 
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Although many of the documents, especially the wooden 
ones, are in good preservation, the number of those wliich, 
contain a fuller connected text is rather small. Of most 
of the documents on paper one-half only has been preserved. 
As Dr. Barnett, of the British Museum, observes, this fact 
reminds one of a custom in ancient Europe, according to 
which tallies were cut in two and each party received one 
half of the stick. Most of the wooden documents are 
labels containing addresses. These labels were probably 
tied to the various packages on transport of provisions or 
other articles. Other short wooden documents w'hich were 
apparently used by tax-collectors on their journeys to the 
taxpayers are of a similar character, viz. they do not 
contain much besides personal and local names. All these 
documents, however, yield a; very rich harvest of ancient 
Tibetan names, local as well as personal, and it will take 
us a long time before all the local names have been 
identified or all the personal names have been properly 
grouped. In a number of cases, of course, we cannot yet 
decide whether a now unknown name is of local or 
personal character. 

At first sight the names give the impression that Tibet 
must have undergone great changes since the time when 
they were recorded. The Tibetan names of tlie present 
day are mostly Buddhist, and may in almost every case be 
understood at first sight as regards their meaning. It 
is surprising to find that a great number of the names con- 
tained in the Stein Collection do not show their significance 
so readily. They consist partly of syllables wliich have 
been lost to the Tibetan language during the last twelvi^ 
hundred years. Such syllables are : bzher, gsas} hong 
(or khong). The meaning of the syllables rma and myes 
is also uncerto^ rma may be connected with 

rma-bya, peacock, and myes with mes-po, forefather. 

^ gSaa seems to be a Boapo deity. Shrines of gSas ’’ are mentioned in 
e Boupo chronicles, revised by Dr. Laufer ; T^oung-Pao, vol. ii, No. 1. 
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In the following some »speciinens of names occurring in 
the Stein Collection are given : — 

Compounds with hzher: rGyal-bzher, Gling-bzher, 
cjNyan-hzher, sTag-bzher, sKyi-^bzher, Mcmg^bzlier, KhrU 
hzher, Klu-bzher, \tPhan-hzher, sKyecl-hzher, rMa-bzlter, 
IHa-hzher, dGe-bzher, bPal-bzher, mThso-hzher, gSiim- 
bzher, Kon-bzher, Khrom-bzher, IDong-bzher, sTongd)zher, 
sNcmg-hzher, Zla-bzher. 

Compounds with rma: sTong-rma, Khi-rma, Zla-rma, 
mJDo-rma, Legs-rma, rMadegs, Mang-rma, rGya-rma, 
Khri-rma, sKu-rma, Kkrom-vma, IHa-rma, mThong-^ 
rma, rMa-sbii. 

Compounds with myes : Myes-slebs, Myes-rtsebs, Myes- 
thong, Myes-legs, Myes-hyin, dBd-myes-thsab. 

Compounds witli hhong (or kong) : Legsdcong, Khong- 
snang, Khong-bzang, Ghab-kong, 'aPhandmig, dPaPkong, 
Khrom-kong, Yang-kong, 'aDron-kong, 

Compounds with gsas: Gung-gsas, gSas-chung, gSas- 
kong, gSas-seng, gSas-htsan, IHa-gsas, Phag-gsas, gSas- 
slebsf, Klu-gsas, gSas-legs, JSfya-gsas, sGor-gsas, gSas-ston, 

Among those names which may be understood more 
readily I may mention the following : — 

Compounds with skyes, born : rMang-skyes, Khrom- 
skyes, IHa-ri-skyes, Mondhse-skyes, sTag -skyes, IRa-skyes, 
gSas-skyes, A-yid-skyes, Ga-cu-skyes, Yul-skyes, 'aBrng- 
skyes, Rab-skyes, Yang-skyes, sKyesdegs, sKyes-bzang 
( = Eugene), sDug-skyes, Kog-gsas-skyes, Myes-skyes, 
sTagdu7ig-skye[s], 

Compounds with slebs, arriy^d : Mangdchri-slehs, 
sTag-slebs, ITag-slebs, Mye-slebs, rMang-slebs, gSas-slebs, 
mKhar-slebs, Kong-slebs, sKyes-slebs, IHa-slebs, sPe-slehs, 
Myes-slebs, 

Compounds with lha, god : IHa-sgra, IHa-bzher, 
IHa-bzang, IHa-skj/eSf ISa^dpdl, Iff a- abrug, IHadhubs, \ 
IHa-mrm, Iffa-ago^ ^ Iffdr^y^. . , , . - . ; ^ ‘ ■ ■ ■ , , - 
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Compounds with klu, naga : Kln-hzang, Kht-rma, 
Klu-gang, Klu-rgyal, Klu-sgu, Khi-sgra, Kho-gso, Khi- 
nya, Khi4egs, Klu-gsas, Klu-bzher, Klu-rton, Klu-brtam, 
Khi-zigs, Kht-srong, Khir-sto, Klu-gtsug. 

Compounds with stag, tiger : sTag-bzher, sTag-bzang, 
sTag-sgra, sTag-stag-rtsan, sTag-snya, sTag-gimg, sTag- 
clge, sTag-dpal-legs, sTag-shyes, sTag-sras. 

Compounds with khro, anger : Kliro-btsan, Kkro- 
hzang, Kkro-lha} 

Compounds with btsan (or brtsan), strong, majestic: 
ISa-brtsan, Khro-btsan, bTsan-gstom, bTsan-gzigs, gSas- 
btsan, onDo-brtsan, Dro-brtsan, Khri-btsan. 

Compounds with khri, throne : Khri-gzigs, Khri-bzher, 
\iPhan4chri, Kho4-gclas,IOiri-m\r\dzes, Khri-btsan, Khri- 
rma, Khri-ldem, Khri-skngs, dPal-khrL 

Compounds with dj^al, glory : dPal-bzher, Nyi-dpal- 
bzang, dPal-grub, dPal-gyi-rin-chen, dPal-khri, dPal- 
kong, 'aJam-d 2 xd, sTag-d])al-legs. 

Compounds with 'abrug, dragon : 'aBrng-legs, 'aBriig-> 
skyes, IHa-abrug, 

Compounds with spreu, monkey : IHa-spre, sPreti- 
p>hmg, sPren-rgaoi, sPreu-thse, 'O-nal-spyre, 

Warrior s names are the following : sTag-dpd-legs, 
good tiger-hero; dGra-adnl, mhdiXiQX of enemies; Khra- 
stag-chimg, falcon, little tiger; dGra-dog-rje, lord over 
the terror of the enemies ; Ham-pl/kjags, high courage ; 
Pho-gseng, male lion. 

Wong, the name of a Tibetan tribe, is also found in 
several compound names ; for instance, Wong-adns, 
dGe-ldong, Wong-hzang. But we do not yet know 
whether they are local or personal names. 

The following names appear to be of foreign origin : 
Jir-kin, Du-ron, Kho-mo-cin, Ho- 2 xng, An-phan (tlie^ 
Chinese Amban ?), Se-kyo-yo, Ti, Bordod, Lo-lo, A-ma-cha 

^ Several Banpo deities have names composed with the syllable khro. 
There are four great Khro-ho, 
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(this coiT‘espoiids to the modern Tibetan pronunciation of 
Ahmed Shah)d 

Although not a single iBjal name has as yet been found 
among the names of the Stein Collection,^ several of the 
names are of historical interest, as they agree with 
ministers’ names given in the old stone-edicts of lllasa. 
(See Lieiit.-Col. Waddell’s edition in the JRAS. 1910, 
1911.) Thus the names of the famous ministers rJe-hlas 
Sbxxd sTag-sgra, of the Potala inscription of a.d, 730, are 
repeatedly mentioned on documents of the Stein Collection. 
The same may be said with regard to the ministers 
Khri-hzher and sTag-bzher of the Potala inscription of 
A.D. 764, and several names of ministers occurring in the 
inscription of A.D. 783. As regards the names on the 
stone-edicts, they are generally compounds of personal 
names and clan-names. The Stein documents, on the 
other hand, generally give only the personal names, at 
any rate in all those cases when a famous and well-known 
minister is addressed. For this reason the identihcation 
of the names found in the Stein Collection and on the 
stone pillars at IHasa cannot yet be called perfect, but 
it is quite probable that both authorities treat of the same 
personages. 

Although royal names are not found in the documents 
of the Stein Collection, several of them seem to refer to 
kings, either of the whole, of Tibet or of vassal states. 
The wish ‘'May your helmet remain firm]” was addressed 
to royalty in those days as well as in quite recent times. 

As regards the religious side of the question, a good 
number of the names are of Bonpo character, I may 
mention the names which contain the word lha, god (of 
the pre-Buddhist pantheon), and Kkb (Naga), gSas, Khro, 
as one of their compound parts. The principal part of the 

^ [This name may be connected with the title A^nio-chik, attested by 
the Chinese historical records for the rulers of Khotan in the eighth 
century ; see Ancient Khotmii voL i, pp. I76, 266, 523. — Stein.^ 

Mu^kkri occurs aa a uaiuistePs imimei 
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name of the founder of the Bon religion, viz, gShen-rah, 
is found in several personal names; for instance, in 
siim-hib, 8K^b-gshen, gShen-phan-legs, etc. A few nann^s 
remind us also of names occurring in the Kesar-saga, the 
old epic of Tibet. bKra-shis, the name of the smith, oi* 
the saga, occurs among the names of the documents ; 
the same is the case with regard to Kliyiing-po (Garuda) 
and rOya-byin (god Indra). The name Kkrai-sgo of the 
documents is in all probability identical witli Khrai-rngo 
of the Kesar-saga. (It must not be forgotten that we do 
not yet know the correct spelling of many names occurring 
in the latter.) Names wliich are compounds of kliro or 
khrom, both meaning ''anger” in certain connexions, and 
the name Khro-ino-cin, remind us of Agu Khromo of the 
saga. The name Khi-sgio of the documents is probably 
identical with the second part of the name Gii-rii-hb-gu 
of the saga. The last two syllables seem to represent 
khi-dgib, nine nagas, and this may be the meaning also 
of klu-sgib, for prefixes may be exchanged. 

Names of women are extremely rare in tlie documents. 
vGya-mo is the name of a female slave ; mNa-ma occurs 
once as the writer of a letter, but the word means 
"daughter-in-law”. 

Buddhist names are also of rare occurrence. On 
entering a monastery a man received a new Buddhist 
name. Thus we read that a man who was formerly 
called 'U-tiong-gsas-chung received the name Byang- 
cfmb-bkra-shis when he entered a monastery. Other 
Buddhist names are : gZhon-nu-dpal-gribh, sPyan-ras 
(probably), Byang-chub, Yon-tan~seng~ge, dGe-hsnyen 
(Upasaka), Sha-rUhu (i^ariputra), IHa-shyin (Devadatta), 
rDo-rje (Vajra), rDo-rje-dgyangs, 'aJam-dpal (Mafiju.h*i), 
Oom-ldan- adas (Bhagavan), dGe-mthso, 

Several names are of interest as having been observed 
yso in documents of Ladakh or other literature. Thus 
the name is found in the Stein Collection, and 
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the same name is also given in the hTsim-mo-hkai4hang- 
yig, which professes to date from Padinasambhava’s time, 
edited by Dr. B. Laufer. The syllables sMer-zhang form 
part of one of the names in the Stein Collection, and 
several names containing tlie same syllables are found on 
the boulders near the bridge of Khalatse.^ gZhon-mv-dpal- 
grub, a name occurring in the Stein Collection, reminds 
us of the famous monk gZhon-nu-dpal, whose name 
occurs in many works of Buddhist church-history. The 
name 'aBtom-rdugs of the Stein Collection is identical 
with the second half of the name Khri-shong-abum-rdiigs, 
which is found in the sBa4io-mhhcir inscription. Another 
similar combination, viz. the name 'aBum-rdugs-khri- 
skugs, is also found in the Stein Collection. Then the 
name Kliro-btsan of the Stein Collection recalls the name 
hTsan-khro of the Kliyuug-rang-abyon inscription. 

In many cases the personal names are found in 
connexion with titles. The most ordinary title of the 
documents is perhaps that of a minister, or blon-po, 
abridged blon. There are, however, various kinds of 
ministers, as, for instance, rJe-blon, a high minister; The- 
blon, minister of seals; dGra-blon, minister of enemies, 
probably minister of war '' ; So-blon, minister of guards ; 
Khri-blon, throne-minister ; Phyi-blon, minister of 
outward affairs ; and ZJiang-blon, uncle minister. 

The latter title, together with other similar titles, as, for 
instance, Zhang-zhang, reduplicated uncle, rOya-zhang, 
chief uncle, Khu-gu, uncle, reminds us of the title Agio, 
'Mincle,” of the heroes of the Kesar-saga, as well as of the 
title mum-mo, uncle, in the ancient Dard hymnal, The 
Eighteen Songs of the Bono-na Festival.’’^ In the old' 
days it was apparently custoinary to call a superior by 
a familiar name. In correspondence to the 'word '' uncle ” ; 
the word thsa-bo, nephew, is occasionally found. , 

^ Historische Bokumente von thalatso ’’ ; ZDMO, Bd. Ixi. 
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Other titles are : Nang-rje^-po, the great man of the 
inside, which I have usually translated by “ Minister 
of Inner Affairs ; Kha-ga (modern Ga-ga), nobleman ; 
Jo-clio or Jo-co (modern Jo-bo)^ lord. I may note that 
in modern West-Tibetan the form Jo-jo is generally used 
for noble ladies, but in tlie Stein Collection the title Jo-co 
seems to refer to men; rTse-rje, liigh summit (the sphere 
of work of this official has not yet become plain, perhaps 
he was a magistrate); Yi-ge-ixt, secretary; sFyii-yi-ge-pa, 
general secretary; gNyer, steward; sBe-X)0, head of a tribe; 
mKliar-'iKt, head of a castle; Khams-kyi-dhang-po seems 
to have been the title of the major domus who played 
such an important part in old Tibet. This title is given 
to Blon-rgyal-gStixi-bzher, the royal minister gSiim-bzher\ 
Another group of titles consists of compounds with the 
word dpon, master. The following kinds of dpon have 
been noticed in the Stein Collection : Ru-dpon, perhaps 
‘^master of a clan” {rus)\ 'Og-dpon, lower officer, 
subaltern officer ; Z! ting -dpon, master of the fields 
(this title is still used nowadays : a Zhing-dpon is the 
man who has to regulate the irrigation of the fields) ; 
sTong-dp>on, master of thousands, colonel; dMag-dpon, 
army officer ; dPktbng-dpon, master of the host ; Chibs- 
dpon, master of the horse ; Khral-dyon, tax-officer ; 
dNgos-dpon, perliaps “frontier officer”: the title Thsiigs- 
dpon cannot yet be exactly explained ; it rnaj^ be the 
title of a magistrate. Also the title Khong-ta cannot yet 
be translated. 

As regards local names, we find a great number of 
■ them. The greater part seems to refer to districts or 
- , .aettlements in Turkestan and Tibet. Other countries do 
. not seem to be referred to so often. The word rgya, in 
onnexion with weights, may refer to India as well as 
fiiina. We read of Bod-bre and rGya-hre in the 
ocuments. Whilst the word Bod-bre certainly refers to 
hts, we do not yet know whether rOya-bre 
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means weights' of China ” or weights of 

India’' (rGycx^^/ar). Other countries mentioned 

in the documents are the following : HLrad may be Herat 
in Persia isWa-nam is the name of Samarkand, according 
to Jaschke;jSh( 9 f-po^^ to Mongolia; Ho-peng 

may be in China ; i¥on is the Tibetan name of the 
Himalayan districts of India. The latter name is found 
in several personal names, as, for instance, Mon-cliwnij, 
Mon-khyi-gti-chvmg. 

Looking at names referring to Turkestan, the most 
important identification has been tliat by Dr. Stein 
of iV^o5 with io6 or io2^. He says in his letter of 
October 19, 1910 : '\Noh-chen, ' Great Nob,’ was probably 
the name of the Tibetan station at Mirto. Topographical 
and archaeological reasons compel me to believe that Nob 
is the Tibetan attempt at reproducing an ancient local 
name. The same name is spelt Na-fo-j)o by Hsllan-tsang, 
while Marco Polo writes Lop. Noh-ckiing, ' Little Nob/ 
may be identical with Charklik (about 50 miles W.S.W. 
of Mii'an).” [Compare now regarding tliese local names 
Ruins of Desert Cathay, vol. i, pp. 447 seqq.] Let me add 
that still another name referring to Nobis found in the 
documents ; it is the name Nob-shod, or '' Lower Nob ”, 
“Three castles of Nob” are occasionally mentioned, and 
the name of a castle situated in Little Nob was Nob- 
chung-ngu-gYuoig-drung-rtse. 

Another local name which may be connected with 
Turkestan is Li. According to the dictionaries, Li is the 
Tibetan name of Khotan. I suppose that in the documents 
it refers to a larger tract of country. This name is not 
often found singly ; in most cases we find it connected 
with other, probably often personal, names. Such 
compound names are : Li-snang, Li-mngan, Li-bu-god, 
Li-gos-de, Li-shir-de, . Li-hir-bod, Li-gchig-chad, Li-rje, 
Li-sa-bdad. The Tibetan name JSTor, for Turkestan, is 
also found in the Stain Callectian.:, ; ’’i ; : ' t 
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Tibetan local names which have become known from 
Tibetan geography occur also among the documents. 
The following may be mentioned : IHo-hrag, 

Fag-shod, Khams, 'aBrom, dBiis, Ghog-ro, Biv-srang-gi-sde 
(perhaps identical with Bii-hrangs, modern Purang), Fang- 
gong (Baltistan), (perhaps in Zangs-dkar), Gle 

(very probably the capital of Ladakh, Leh — in the old 
chapters of the chronicles the spelling Gle as well as Sle 
is used for Leh). mFgaris seems to be used as a name 
of the western parts of Tibet. In the old parts of the 
chronicles it is used as a name of the West Tibetan 
Empire. Byang-po is the name of IHa-sa district. 
'A-^ha, a name found often in the Padmasambhava 
literature, is supposed to be identical with the present 
Gar-dia or Ga-zha, Lahul. In the Stein documents 
’A-zha is once called rGya-la-gtogs-2Xi, A^dlonging to 
rGya, The village of rGya seems to have been tlie 
capital of Western Tibet {rGya-sde) in ancient times. 

Although in many cases we cannot yet decide whether 
a certain name is of local or personal character, a good 
number of local names are furnished with the attributes 
sde, province, or rise, summit, and thereby sufficiently 
characterized. The following are some of the names 
furnished with the syllable sde : Bro-thsams-kyi-sde, 
Lang-myii-sde, Byan-po-rgod-lding-gi-sde, Fyen-har- 
gyi-sde, 'aBrong-tsams-hyi-sde, 'aDzovi-^niad-kyisde, 
Thong-kyah-kyi-sde, Khrom-legs-kyi-sde, Fgam-rn-pag- 
gi-sde, Shang-sde, ’O-thsol-gi-sde, sPyi-rtsang-gi-sde, Yel- 
rab-gyi-sde, mFyal-bai-sde, Khri-dang-gi-sde, sKya- 
stod-gi-sde, Khri-boms-kyi-sde, Fag-shing-gi-sde, 

The following are some of the compounds with rise, 
summit : IHa-rtse, Bye-ma-rdor-gyi-rtse, Khi-rtse, sTag- 
rtse, mJDong-rtse, Ghu-rtse. 

Fairly often local and personal names are found 
combined, and experience has shown me that in such 
cases the first name is always the local, and the second 
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tlie personal name. The first local name is to be taken as 
the birth-place of the person mentioned thereafter. Lmig- 
myi-sde-sJvmis-^tcifj means “ Zh/ims-stag of the province of 
jMng-myi”. ’ A-zlux.-yang-hre means “Yang-hre of ’A-zha”. 

Lakes and rivers do not often seem to be mentioned. 
I have noticed tlie following: 'niKhar-’athso probably 
stands for m-Khar-mtliso, lake of the castle; My e-long, 
mirror, is apparently the name of a lake, also sPrul- 
gyi-my e-long, enchanting mirror ; Khyung-hyi-tsa- 
mthso-gung means “ upper lake of Khyung-hyi-tsa” . The 
expression Sho-rtsang-agram-du means “on the shore 
(bank) of 8ho-rtscmg 

The documents of the Stein Collection contain a o-reat 

■ o 

number of dates. Although they generally give the 
numbers o£ days and months and the name of the year, 
they are not of much use to the historian, for the names 
of the year invariably refer to the cycle of twelve years 
only. All the same, tlie documents furnish us with 
material to prove the veracity of the Tibetan (Ladakhi) 
chronicles, where we find a statement to the effect that the 
Cliinese calendar was introduced into Tibet under Srong- 
btsan-sgam-go (seventh century). The cycle of twelve 
years was apparently all that became known to the 
Tibetans of those days, and we cannot help feeling 
suspicious when a Tibetan chronicle, in describing the 
times between a.d. 600 and 1,000, makes use of the cycle 
of sixty years. This is the case in particular in the 
chronicles of Central Tibet, whilst tlie chronicles of 
Ladakh use the twelve years’ cycle down to the fifteenth 
century. It is well known that the dates of reigns given 
in the sixty years’ cycles of Central Tibetan chronicles 
are not in agreement with the dates given by Chinese 
historians for the corresponding reigns. Nobody would 
ever doubt the accuracy of the Chinese statements. Thus 
we are di'ivenho believe that the dates in the sixty years’: ■; 
cycle, referring to early times and given in Central Tibetan 
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chronicles, are fabrications of a later time, when the 
sixty years’ cycle had become known in Tibet. The 
Ladakhi chronicles, which are free from such erroneons 
dates, maj^ be far more reliable works than the Geiitral 
Tibetan works. 

The Tibetans of those times had a system of twelve 
months, wliich were called after the four seasons : dpyid, 
spring ; dbyar, summer ; ston, autumn ; and dgun, winter. 
Each season had three months, called the first, the middle 
one, and the last, as follows : — 

dpyid-sla-ra-ba. ston-sla-ra-ba. 

„ ’abring-po. „ ’abring-po. 

„ mtha-chungs. „ mtha-chungs. 

dbyar-sla-ra-ba. dgun-sla-ra-ba. 

„ ’abring-po. 3 , ’abring-po. 

„ mtha-eliungs. „ mtha-chungs. 

How many days each of these months was given we do 
not yet know. 

There are a few passages in the documents which seem 
to point to a different, perhaps more ancient, calendar, 
as follows : gYiii-lo, tui*quoise-year ; gSliol-ahor-hai-sla, 
month of putting aside the plough ; ’aTrondcoiig-gi-sla, 
rriontli of diligence ; sKyald-gyi-sla, month of sending. 

Among the complete documents we find a great number 
which apparently originated with tax-collectors. They 
are of two styles. One of them consists of tablets of 
a length of about 30-40 cm., square in section. They 
show notches at their edges, evidently intended to mark 
the number of bushels of grain contributed by various 
taxpayers. In writing, we find sucli words as “ barley ”, 
wheat ”, “ millet ”, grass ”, “ horse-fodder ”, written close 
to the notches, whilst the names of peasants and notes 
regarding their payments are found at the other end of 
the tablet. The other kind of tax-collector’s documents 
consists of short wooden tablets, coloured red on the 
surface. The right lower corner is generally cut out 
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purposely, apparently to mark them speeially. They also 
show notches and short notes in writing, like the other 
kind of documents. Thus we read : Six of barley 
Avere not received/' and then ''Received later on”, or 
" Four hre of barley AAmre received afterwards Some- 
times wm find the two wovds,hah, taxes, and tliar, free, 
and nothing else, on the same piece of wood. Then we 
may suppose that the person who held the document was 
free from taxes. 

There is another kind of document, marked hj a broad 
vstroke of red colour, running round the middle. I have 
not yet been able to discover what these may have in 
common. To say that they are messages from Govern- 
ment Avould not mean much, considering that most of the 
documents are of an official character. On one of these 
documents the red stroke was apparently painted AAuth 
blood. 

As regards the general character of the contents of the 
better-preserved documents on paper and Avood, we hnd 
there lawsuits, inventories, distribution-lists of provisions 
or presents, demands for military assistance or for more 
provisions, arrangements for the service of the guards or 
sentinels, complaints that Avages or rewards were not 
given, reports of illness, prayers for medicine, accounts of 
debts, appointments to some post, lists of transports of 
arms, etc. In the latter lists we read of shields, bows and 
arrows, arrow-blades, arrow-flags, helmets, swords, coats 
of arms. Tiiere are a few documents which contain 
something like records of battles. These notes are, hoAv- 
ever, not of much use to the historian, as they are 
veiy meagre, and cannot be dated. A note like "The 
lioncf-linr/s country was seized ” does not help us 
at all at the present stage of Tibetan historical 
research. An interesting lawsuit is that about the sale 
of a slave called rOyal-phu-tsab. . The price amounted 
to 8 weights of clMar ( — donar-gro, red wheat ?). In 
JBAS. 1914 . , 4 
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case the slave should run away, the former owner was 
hound to provide another servant (slave) of the same 
capacity. Underneath this document as well as under- 
neath many others the names or the seals of the forty-four 
chief witnesses (dpang-rgya) are given. These forty-four 
formed a court of witnesses, and it is of interest that the 
number forty-four is also found as that of certain officials 
in the account of gNya-Jchri-btsan-po, in the Ladakln. 
chronicles. 

A considerable number of documents refer to the so-p)a 
(watch, spy, sentinel), i.e. to those soldiers who had 
to do military service on the frontier or (probably) in 
unreliable districts. This service had to be done in turns, 
and it was not only a round of service among individuals, 
but among tribes. Whenever the term “ turn of service 
refers to an individual, we may be sure that the same is 
an officer. In one document we hear of two officers, who 
Iiad exchanged their turns of service and done service 
for one another during their respective turns. 

Besides the so-pa, the documents mention the \idrid-ha 
( = 'agruUba), runners, very often. I am convinced that 
these “ runners ” were postal runners. Ancient Tibet and 
Turkestan seem to have been in enjoyment of an institution 
similar to that of present-day India, where the post- 
runners still have to do a great part of the postal, work. 
Passages like the following occur repeatedly among the 
documents : “ As the runners are just leaving, I take the 
opportunity to write you the following words.” Besides 
the 'adrul-ba, the bang-ehen or bangdm-pa, swift 
messengers, are occasionally mentioned. One document 
which speaks of €b pho-nya^ or '' messenger”, is impressed 
with a seal showing a rider galloping. It looks almost 
like a stamp insuring quick service. 

Several letters are of an entirely intimate and familiar 
character, and there is hardly a single piece where the 
personal tone is altogether wanting. Inquiries after 
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health are found continnally, and joy is expressed at good 
news or at the expectation to see the other’s “ good face ” 
(once “his face which looks like sun and moon”) again. 
Good wishes for health or long life generally conclude the 
letters. We get the impression that many of these phrases 
have become conventional. There are some letters which 
contain nothing besides such conventional phrases. We 
must not forget, however, that in most of these letters we 
have before us the correspondence of a number of high 
officials who may have been closely related to one another, 
besides being related to the royal family. In Ladakh we 
know for certain that the royal family intermarried with 
the families of high ministers. In Ladakh the title or 
name btsan, btsan-po, would indicate that a certain person 
was descended from the royal family. I suspect that all 
those ministers mentioned in the documents whose names 
show the syllable htsan were related to royalty. But on 
the whole we get the impression that not only the high 
officials, but a great part of the population, knew reading 
and writing. A cook as well as a baker are found among 
the addressed persons, and peasants write letters to the 
court when they wish to accuse a certain person. 

Special terms of civility found in the documents ai'e 
the following : the writer speaks of himself as “ I, a bad 
one ” (bdag-7igan-pa) ; he places his letter before the feet 
of the addressed person {zha-sngar seems to be an 
abbreviation of zhabs-sngar) ; a ruler is greeted with the 
wish, “ may your helmet remain firm 1 ” 

It is of interest that a number of documents contain 
fragments of the Tibetan alphabet. They may represent 
portions of copy-books used by beginners in the art of 
reading and writing. They are, of course, of great 
importance, because they belong to times not long after 
the alleged invention of the Tibetan alphabet by Thon-mi- 
sambhota. From the fragments we learn that the old 
alphabet was hardly different- frdm the alphabet of , thirty 
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; letters as used noAvadays. There is one piece in the 
collection which contains a full alphabet, but some of the 
characters were omitted and added later on ; the latter 
are somewhat indistinct. It is of particular interest to 
see that the letter ha, which may be pronounced va, is not 
always placed be Ween plm and ma, where we find it in 
the modern Tibetan alphabet, but between and (a), 
where the va was placed in the Sanskrit alphabet. The 
, letter ta (inverted ta) appears occasionally in the Stein 
Collection, and wa is written as a combination of ku and 
ha, not la and ha as it is written nowadays. I shall not 
now enter into detail regarding pahnographical questions, 
because I have treated them fully in an article on the 
Tibetan alphabet written for the E'pigraiohia Indica, 
, Two o£ the documents of the Stein Collection seem to be 
? a fragment of a syllabary. They contain repetitions of 
1/ the same consonant, furnished with all four vowel-signs 
i and the Anusvara. 

■ A particular class of documents seems to refer to the 
distribution of fields, probably after the conquest of a new 
district. There we find personal names or titles followed 
bj^ a numeral referring to “ dor of field ’'. The w^ord dor 
is not known from other Tibetan literature, but it is 
evident that in the documents of the Stein Collection it 
is the name of a measure of area. As regards agriculture, 
the documents mention the following occupations: ddng^ 
^a seems to be an ordinary field-labourer, cliun-'pa is the 
person who irrigates the fields. Ploughing of the fields 
and .threshing of the grain is repeatedly mentioned, 
ishment is announced for all who let the water dry up 
h-rkam-hgyid-puj). The most remarkable diseovery is, 
eveF, that “ maps of the fields” {zhing-agod == zhrng- 
cod) are referred to in one of the documents. 

A certain number of wooden documents are furnished 
with a carefully cut socket at one end of tlie tablet. As 
we know from a few better preserved specimens, this 
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deepening was filled with clay, and a seal was probably 
impressed on the latter. As regards the writing found on 
these documents furnished with seals, it never contains 
much beyond addresses. This leads me to believe that 
what remains now is never the complete document. The 
wooden boards may represent only the cover of the paper 
document which was originally packed between them.^ 
As, however, writing material was rare in Turkestan, the 
wooden documents were used several times, the old writing 
being scratched off to make room for a new text. Thus 
the documents furnished with deepenings for >seals may 
also have been used again for less important documents, 
and several of them appear like ordinary labels. 

Paper must have been a rather rare article, for we find 
it occasionally mentioned as a little present offered to the 
addressee, if the latter was in a high position. The custom 
not to approach a person in a high position without a little 
present was apparently in vogue in those early days. 
Most of the paper documents contain different letters on 
their two sides, and there are a few palimpsests in the 
collection. 

Regarding measures, the following may be gathered 
from the documents : a klial is a horse-load; a srang seems 
to be a smaller weight, but it is probably more than an 
ounce, as we find it described in Jaschke’s Dictionary. 
A hre is a still smaller weight, 4 pints according to 
Jaschke. As stated above, there are two kinds of bre, 
the hod-hre and rgya-hre, viz. the Tibetan and the Indian 
(or Chinese) hre. Also the word rdo-gram seems to 
signify a weight. Silver was probably counted by 
dhyam or bars, whilst for gold and jewels the w ovd^ zho 

^ [Judging from the shape of these, small tablets and the analogy of 
many Chinese documents of the Han period found along the ancient 
Tun-huang Limes, it seems more probable that missives of this kind 
were meant merely to authenticate verbal messages and orders which 
the person carrying the tablets was to deliver. — Stein.} \ ‘ "■ 
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( = ounce) is used. Of great interest is the following 
equation, found in one of the doeunients : 2;/i!^o of gold 

= 3 zho of silver.^ 

Among the articles forwarded in trade, or taken as 
taxes or as spoil of war, we find the following mentioned: 
kinds of grain are, gro, wheat; nas, barley ; and 

two kinds of millet; rta-bra~bo, horse-buck- 
wheat; 'ahras may stand for “rice’', although it may as 
well be translated by “fruit”; ’abras-skam would be 
“ dry rice ” or “ dry fruit ” ; rtsa, grass or fodder, is also 
repeatedly mentioned. The words “ black ”, “ white ”, or 
“red” in connexion with kinds of grain, may refer to 
black or white barley or wheat, or to red rice, etc. 
Favourite products of the garden were: radishes ; 

rgun, grapes ; kham, dried apricots; perhaps even carrots. 
Products of the flocks were: mar, hntter ; tJmd, cheese ; 
zhun-mar, melted butter, probably the Indian gM] 
dried yak-meat. I may mention that great stores of 
“old meat” and “old butter” play an important part in 
the Kesar-saga. sPod, spices, were required for the 
preparation of dishes. sKyems, bevei'age, is probably 
the name of the ordinary Tibetan beer prepared of green 
barley. It was required for weddings and for the New 
Year’s festival, and kept in thul {sky ems-thul), leather 
bags. A particular kind of beer may have been the 
sog-sJcyems, Mongolian beer. Of fabrics we hear at 
least of two kinds, viz., snam, the ordinary woollen cloth 
of Tibet, and men-thri, a kind of cloth which has not yet 
been specified. Pha4hsa seems to stand for phad4ksa, 
coarse sackcloth. Thsos-bal is probably dyed wool ; 
gtari are carpets, perhaps the felt-carpets of Turkestan.-- 


1 [Marco Polo records exactly the same relative value of gold and silver 
for Western Yiinnan at the close of the thirteenth century ; cf. Yule, 
Marco Folo, iii, ii, pp. 79, 95. — Stein,] 

2 [Carpet- vs^eaving was an ancient art of Khotan ; cf. Ancient Khoian; 
i, p. 134, — Stein.] 
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Of iriineral articles the following are mentioned : soda.’ 
copper (at aiij^ zang-hu, copper kettles), gold, silver, 
turquoises, pearls, corals. rDzeii seem to be clay -pots ; 
but what sJcyogs are cannot yet be decided ; it may mean 
cups or ladles. 

Looking at the animal world, we notice that practically 
all the animals mentioned in the documents are used for 
transport. Of horses, a particular breed, that of Amdo, is 
mentioned in one of the fragments. This is of particular 
interest, because this breed is of great fame even 
nowadays. Mules and donkeys were hired out, and 
quarrels arose about the latter. Goats, and probably 
sheep also, had to carry loads— in particular, wool. Camels, 
yaks, and oxen are not so often mentioned. It looks as 
if yaks, as well as horses, were occasionally used for 
sacrifices. As regards horses, the local name 7nchibs-yon- 
gyi-sde, province of the horse-sabrifice, would point in 
that direction. From some documents we learn that 
horses suftered occasionally from epidemics. 

Altliough the documents containing Buddhist literature 
are not included in the collection with which my inventory 
deals, we get a few glimpses at the religious state of Tibet 
in the eighth century. Judging from personal names, 
Buddhism was not yet powerful at the time of the 
documents. Buddhist priests are mentioned occasionally, 
but the title hla-ma (with the feminine article ma) 
is never found. Titles like rje-bla or sJm-bla may refer 
to priests, but we are not certain. The most common 
title used for priests is ban-de, but also dge-adun and 
btsund-pa are found. Nuns are called ban-de-mo or 
btsun-mo. Other titles used for higher ranks of Buddhist 
priests are mkhan-po, abbot, and chos-rje, prince of 
religion. A Buddhist temple is called gTsng-lag-khang. 
Theg-khang-rnying, old house of the vehicle, seems to be 
the name of a monastery. 

The Bonpo pidests were apparently known as Bon-po, 
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lha-myij mug an (sorcerer) ; perhaps also as g Yon-len, 
taking the left. The latter name may refer to their 
custom to keep the honoured person or object on their 
left when circumambulating him or it. Also the Bonpo 
form of the Svastika is repeatedly found among the 
documents. 

Although a few religious charms occur in the collection, 
the dm mani pachne Immi formula has not yet been 
discovered. Om d hum was apparently popular, and 
vadzra pani phat can also be traced. 

Religious ceremonies are referred to, but we do not yet 
know whether they were in every case performed by 
Buddhist or Bonpo priests. The word shu-rim (a religious 
ceremony in time of illness, practically the exorcising of 
the spirits in the illness) is found several times. 
A sman-yon seems to be an offering to a sman or evil 
spirit ; chab-yon is a water offering As stated above, 
yaks were apparently offered according to one document, 
and a local name makes horse-sacrifices probable. Before 
starting on a journey an astrologer was apparently asked 
to look out for a good day. A few documents seem to 
treat of religious persecution. They may refer to the 
struggle between the Buddhist and the Bonpo religions in 
the eightli century. 

The title sMan-pa may be that of a doctor. In one of 
the documents a recipe is given regarding a medicine to 
be '' smeared on a corpse probably to preserve it. It 
consists of sheep-dung boiled with a little water '‘until 
it melts”, butter, barley, etc. A few names of diseases 
occur, but we do not yet know what their nature was. 
Such names are : yams, grums, gcong, 'abring-nacL 

The style of the letters and secular documents is 
absolutely different from that of the classical language as 
it has become known from Buddhist religious literature. 
The language of the latter has practically remained 
stationary, for the fragments of Buddhist literature as 
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found in the ancient sites of Turkestan show the same 
language as the present editions of the bKa-agyur and 
the bsToM-agyur. The language of the secular documents 
of the eighth century, on the other hand, is full of 
constructions with the auxiliary onehis, which is very 
rarely used in classical essays. From this it becomes 
probable that the language of Buddhist literature was 
already a sacred language when it was used for the first 
translations. It may have been the sacred language of 
Bonpo literature which had been handed down orally. 
The secular documents o£ the Stein Collection, on the 
other hand, may represent the language of daily life of 
the eighth century. 

As regards the orthography of the documents, it is 
anything but settled. The nowadays silent prefixes are 
written or not according to the pleasure of the writer ; 
thus we read grdgs or zigs, dgra or gra, mchod or chod, 
bka or kd, mkhar or k[}i\ao\ etc. Aspirated tenues are 
continually mixed up with unaspirated ones; 'a'pan is 
written for 'aphan, kong for kliong, gchig for gcig, Icri 
for him, krom for khrom, etc. It is as if the ground 
were giving way under the feet of those who have been 
working in Tibetan phonetics. The subjoined d after 
n, I, and r is used or not just as the writer pleases. 

We must not forget, however, that most of the 
documents w^ei^e written in a foreign country, and this 
circumstance may account for a great number of 
orthographical mistakes. But one observation may be 
of importance : although the prefixes are not written 
in a great number of cases, we hardly ever find the 
wrong prefixes used. In this respect the old documents 
differ from Tibetan letter- writing by ordinary people as 
we find it nowadays. Let me note that there are two 
groups of prefixes in Tibetan, viz. m or 'a, which are of 
passive character, and all the rest, which are of active 
character. Nowadays a Tibetan mixes up all the active 
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prefixes with one another, and the two passive prefixes 
also. He may use a 6 instead of a a g or r instead of 
an s, etc. In the eighth century a Tibetan made use of 
the right prefix or he did not use it at all. From this 
observation we may conclude that the prefixes, although 
already on the point of disappearing from the spoken 
language, were still heard to a certain degree in the eighth 
century. 

A considerable number of words show already the 
characteristics of later dialects. Thus the word 'agrul-ba, 
runner, is invariably spelt in agreement with 

the present-day pronunciation. The same must be said 
of the word phyir, again, for, etc., which we find spelt 
cir or cliir in the documents. Of interest are also the 
spellings Rud-pon instead of the more correct Ru-dpon, 
or lhad-pal instead of Iha-dpal. As in modern Ladakhi, 
the prefix of the second syllable was sounded as final 
consonant of the preceding syllable. Other cases of 
dialectical influence we have in tho-re instead of tho-ras, 
to-morrow ; hrgyed instead of hrgyad, eight ; men4og 
instead of me-tog, flower ; srew instead of spreu, monkey ; 
ched-po instead of chen-po, great ; gYog instead of 'og, 
below. Purely dialectical words seem to be : nan-nmg, 
last year ; pho-re, goat ; ijhyed-ang-gnyis, one and a half ; 
shy 11 , a dish of stuffed dumplings ; etc. 

There are many wmrds the meaning of which, is still 
quite uncertain. To mention only one instance, we do not 
yet know how to explain the local names Bod, Tibet, and 
Li, Khotan, when they are connected with numerals — 
bod-gnyis, li-bzhi, etc. — as is often the case. Tlie following 
words, which are also of frequent occurrence, I have tried 
to explain in the following manner: 'aihsal-ma, provisions 
(Jaschke has “breakfast*'); dor, a measure of fields; 
men-thri, a kind of cloth (this word is often connected 
with yug, a piece of cloth) ; ihsugs, a district ; thang, 
a couple ; thugs-hde, well-being ; ngos-dpon, frontier 
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officer ; zha-sngav zhabs-sngar), before. Regardin.. 
the word we do not always know whether it 

should be translated as "hand” (hand-seal), or as 

The marks of punctuation are used in a rather unusual 
mannei. A shad is not much used to mark the end of 
a senence; it is placed between any syllables in the 
nn c e of a sentence. Besides strokes and dots, pairs of 
httle circles are occasionally used as marks of punctuation. 




Ill 


A¥CIEMT AEABIAH POETEY AS A SOEEGE ,OE 
HISTOEICAL INFOEMATIOE 

By Sik a J. LYALL, K.C.S.I., CJ.E., TX.D. 

Bead at the International Congress of Historical Studies^ Ajyril 7, IQIS 

rilHE conquest of the Persian and half of the Byzantine 
Empire by the Arabs, under the banner of Islam in 
the seventh century, was one of tlie most extraordinary 
events in the history of the world. On the one side were 
ranged the forces of two highly-organized inilitaiy powers. 
Imperial New Rome and Imperial Persia, which for over 
three centuries had been engao^ed in constant conflict with 
each otlier. Althougli this necessarily tended to exhaust 
the material resources of the combatants, it would 
naturally be supposed that it must have given them 
military experience, and tlieii^ leaders a training in 
generalship, adequate to enable them to face with con- 
fidence of victory enemies hitherto regarded with contempt 
as mere barbarians. On the other side we see hosts of 
men, reared in a country where the conditions of life have 
always been of the hardest and most precarious, divided 
by tribal feuds and secular hatreds, poorly armed, with 
no practice in warfare against disciplined foes, and with 
no allies to swell tlmir legions. Yet from the beginning 
the progress of the Arabs was one of almost uninterrupted 
success. 

How this happened, what the antecedents were that 
led to the great catastrophe which befell the ancient 
civilizations before the new world-power, must always be 
one of the most interesting problems of history. 

Materials for the study of the Byzantine Empire exist 
in the works of Greek historians. For the conditions of 
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the Persian Empire we have the history of the Sasanians 
as recorded by Tabari, based upon the Klmdhm-namah of 
indigenous origin, and also some good information from 
Syriac sources. But in both cases the period of the 
concj[uest is poorly represented by contemporary documents. 
Of this part of the subject, however, I do not propose to 
speak. My object is to draw attention to the materials 
which exist for a survey of the history and conditions of 
Arabia during the century which preceded the conquests 
of Islam, and more especially of that part of Arabia which 
furnished the invading forces, as distinguished from the 
religious revolution, begun at Mecca and consummated at 
Medina, which drew its inspiration from the Prophet 
Muhammad. 

These materials, so far as they are contemporary, are 
wholly contained in the ancient Arabian poetry, the 
earliest surviving texts of which may be said to begin 
with the commencement of the sixth century A.D. Tliis 
poetry was almost entirely transmitted by memory, and 
we have no reason to suppose that, except in a very few 
special cases of which I will speak further on, it was 
reduced to writing until the first century of Muslim 
conquest was well advanced. It is the product and the 
picture of the tribal life of nomadic Arabia, the work, in 
the first instance, of composers who formed a special class 
of skilled artists in verse : from whom, however, the 
custom of making verse later on took a wide extension, 
so that in every tribe we meet with a large number of 
singex'S, mostly men of action, who celebrate their own 
deeds as well as the exploits of their fellows in poems 
called forth by the events in which they were engaged. 

The bulk of this poetry which has survived is by no 
means small, although, in the opinion of the scholars who, 
during the litei'ary age which set in with the latter half 
of the reign of the House of Umayyah and continued 
under the early ^Abbaside Caliphs, collected and recorded 
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the reinains which we possess, the amount which has 
perished before it could be written down, with the death 
of those who carried it in their memories, is very large. 
How much has so perished we have no means of judging. 

The earliest poems which have survived probably 
belong to the end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth 
centurjr a.b. They relate to the long warfare which 
raged, for a period stated by tradition in round numbers 
at forty years, between two large kindred groups, who 
occupied the mountains of al-Yamamah in East Central 
Arabia called Bakr and Taghlib. This war, known as 
the War of al-Basus, produced many poets on both sides, 
one of whom, Muhalhil, the chief of Taghlib, is perhaps 
the most ancient of whom we have remains: two short 
poems by him are contained in the collection of ancient 
odes made by al-Asmal (died 216 H.). Another very 
ancient poet, probably contemporary with Muhalhil, is 
Muraqqish the Elder, of Bakr, to whom are attributed 
several pieces preserved in the collection called the 
Mufaddallyat (completed before 168 H.). Peace was 
eventually arranged by al-Mundhir III, king of al-Hirah 
on the Euphrates, who exercised a wide jurisdiction over 
nomad Arabia ; but the rancour stirred by the conflict 
survived for generations, and two of the seven long poems 
called the Mw'allaqat, one by 'Amr son of Kulthum, chief 
of Taghlib, and the otiier by al-Harith son of Hillizah, of 
Yashkur, a division of Bakr, which were composed 
between 556 and 568, testify to the enmity which still 
subsisted in the time of al-Mundhir"s successor, king 
'Amr of al-Hirali. 

Not xnuch later than these is the group of poets, 
connected with the history of a txdbe of Yamanic origin 
called Kindah, which, in the latter half of the fifth and the 
first third of the sixth century A.D., established itself in 
the northern half of Central Arabia as a superior power 
controlling the tribal organizations. Its chiefs, who took 
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the title of king, conti'acted intermarriages with the 
Ma'addic Arab tribes/and had their centre in al-Qasim, 
the comparatively well- watered territory where now 
stand the towns of Buraidah and 'Unaizah, in the great 
Wadi ar-Rumrnah, the main torrent-bed of Central Arabia. 
Tradition connects the extension of the authority of 
Kindah with the state of confusion and internecine strife 
produced by the War of al-Basus, and it is certain that 
the princes of the tribe were connected by marriage with 
both Bakr and Taghlib. The power of Kindah stood at 
its highest at the end of tlie fifth century and beginning 
of the sixth, when tlie king, al-Harith, appeared on the 
Roman border as an invader. He seems at one time to 
have held al-Hirah on the Euphrates, and al-Mundhir III, 
who was the most formidable enemy of the Romans in 
that region, Avas his son-in-law, though afterwards his 
enemy. Tlie tribes Avho owned allegiance to al-Harith 
were placed by him under tlie governance of his four sons, 
and Asad, whose lands AA-ere among those nearest to the 
Kindite centre at Ghamr Dim Kindah, became the portion 
of Hugr, al-Harith’s eldest son. The son of Hugr was 
Imra’ al-Qais, the most celebrated of all the ancient poets, 
of whom a large quantity of verse has survived. During 
the years of Hugr’s dominion in Asad the art of poetry 
made much progress. Tlie bard of Asad aauis 'Abid son of 
al-Abras, Avhose diivdn, noAV for tl^e first time published 
from an ancient MS. in the British Museum, is about to 
appear. The death of Hugr, Avhom the men of Asad slew 
about A.n. 530 after the king of Kindah, al-Harith, had 
died, is the central event round which has gathered much 
poetry by Imra al-Qais and 'Abid ; and there can be no 
doubt, from the poems by these authors which Ave possess, 
that there AAmre many other contemporary singers, thougli 
little of that early time has reached us. 

After the Avreck of the dominion of Kindah. the power 
of the kings of al-Hirah gradually extended itself over 
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the Bortliern half of the peninsula and along the southern 
coasts of the Persian Gulf. The energetic kings al- 
Miindhir IH' and liis son ‘Arm* b. Hind are often .heard 
of in the poems of that time. These kings ruled, the 
former from 505 to 554, and the latter from 554 to 509. 
King ‘Amr was killed, in the .midst of . his Court, bj-’- a 
proud Arab chief, ‘Amr son of Kulthum of Taghlib, upon 
whom he was endeavouring to fix an indignity which the 
fierce nomad resented. Two of ‘Amr’s brothers succeeded 
him and had short reigns, and then, between 580 and 602 ' 
or 603, followed their nephew an-Nuhnan Abu Qabiis, 
the last Lakhmite king of al-Hirah. The Courts of all 
these kings were frequently visited by poets from the 
nomad tribes, and much verse whicli has survived was 
composed on these occasions. 

On the side of Kome there was another princely liouse, 
the line of Jat'nah, kings of Ghassan, who kept the 
marches along the Limes which defined the boundary of 
Byzantine rule. These princes, who were adherents 
of Christianity, and, though nomads of the Syrian 
wilderness, comparatively civilized in their liabits, were 
also resorted to by poets from the South. Their most 
famous king, al-Harith the Lame, son of Jabalah, who 
reigned from 529 to 569, is addressed in a long poem by 
‘Alqamah son of ‘Abadah of Tamim, contained in the 
Mufaddallyat ; he also figures in the history of ‘Abid and 
Imra' al-Qais. One of his successors, ‘Amr, is the subject 
of a fine poem by an-Nabighah of Dhubyan, probably in 
the last decade but one of the sixth century. 

Within the peninsula during this time warfare was 
frequent between the tribes, but it would take too long to 
endeavour to set forth the various causes and histories of 
quarrel. From a literary point of view the most famous 
contest was that called the War of Dahis, which had its 
origin in a Ixorse-race held between the chiefs of two ^ 
sister stocks belonging to the large group of Ghatafan, 
JRAS. 1914. 
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the tribes of 'Abs and Dhubyaii. This struggle also is 
said to have lasted forty years, but it is probable that its 
length has been considerably exaggerated. To this period 
belong the famous poets an-Nabighah of Dhubyan, 
‘Anbarah of 'Abs, and Zuhair of Muzainah, whose 
Mibkdlaqali celebrates the making of peace, which 
probably happened some time before the close of the 
sixth century A.D. 

In the next twenty years, which are those preceding 
the appearance of Muhammad as a prophet, the number 
of poets was very large. The most famous were Maim tin 
al-A'sha, of Qais b. Thadabah, a division of Bakr settled 
in al-Yamamah ; Labid, of Jadar b. Kilab, a bran cl i of 
'Amir b. Sa'sa'ah ; Hatim, of Tayyi’ ; Bishr, son of Abu 
Khazirn, of Asad ; and Ka'b, son of the Zuhair just 
mentioned : of all these we have diioans. Another poet 
of the time, and also a celebrated man of action, was 
'Amir son of at-Tufail, cousin of Labid, whose cUimn, now 
published for the first time, is about to appear. Tufail of 
Ghani, a small tribe in subordinate alliance with ‘Amir 
b. Sa'sa'ah, belongs to the same age, and Ids dvw&n, 
hitherto unknown, is also now on the eve of publication. 

I said just now that these poems were not written 
down at the time when they were composed, save in a few 
exceptional cases. One of these exceptions is afforded by 
the dlioai'h of 'Adi b. Zaid, a Christian Tamimite of 
al-Hirah who was intimately connected with the history 
of an-Nu'man Abu Qabus, the last king of that state. The 
story of his long imprisonment by an~Nu'man, and of his 
having addressed to the king poem after poem in order 
to induce him to release him, necessarily implies that the 
messages were in writing. His surviving poems, whicli 
are interesting as the work of a town-bred Arab of 
culture (for he was brought up among ministers and 
secretaries at the Persian Court), have been collected 
and will, I hope, shortly be published by my friend 
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Mr. Krenkow, of Leicester. Another exception is fomicl 
in the works of Umayyah b. Abi-s-Salt, also a townsinair 
of at-Ta’if, and an older contemporary of the Prophet, 
whose collected remains have recently (1911) been given 
to the world by Professor F. Schnlthess, of Gottingen. 
These poems are of gTeat importance and interest as 
evidence of the currency, in the neighbourhood of Mecca, 
of ail acquaintance with the stories of the Old and New 
Testaments and the apocryphal literature connected there- 
with, and thus as affording some clue to the source whence 
Muliarnmad drew the narratives dealing with the same 
subjects contained in the Qur’an. 

The coming of ^ Islam, and the diversion to exterior 
conquest of the energies which had hitherto been spent 
upon tribal feuds, had a striking influence on the poetry 
of Arabia. We have a large mass of verse composed by 
persons who, having been originally pagans, accepted tlie 
new religion. Besides authors like al-Hutai’ah, asli- 
Shammakh, al-Khansa, and Abu Dhu’aib, who have left 
dvwans, a large proportion of the odes contained in the 
Miifaclclallydt are the work of such Miikliadrims, as they 
were called. It is very interesting to notice how little 
the austere practices of the new faith affected the ideals 
or the workmanship of these singers. They continue to 
celebrate the delights of wine-drinking and gambling 
with arrows, to extol unbounded expense in hospitality, 
and to boast of accomplishment in the art of ivar, and 
especially of satire. Satire, indeed, though severely 
handled by the early Caliphs, becomes, with panegyric 
as its complement, more and more the work of the 
professional poet. The list of poets born in the first 
century of Islam, when poetry began to be recorded in 
writing as it was composed, includes (to mention only 
those of whom we have published Mwdns) al-Farazdaq 
and Jarir, both of Tamim, al-Akhtal, a Christian of 
Taghlib, and al-Kumait of Asad, all of whom were expert 
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ill tlie arts of praisingv great men and of delivering biting 
shafts of satire upon their enemies. Amatory themes 
took a wide extension in the poems of 'Umar ibn Abi 
Rabrah, a Quraishite of Mecca. Ghailan, called Dim-r- 
Ruin mall, of 'Adi b. 'Abd-Manat, was the last who main- 
tained the old standards of poetic achievenieiit, and with 
him tlie cycle of nomad poetry is sometimes said to have 
closed. He died, aged 40, in 117 H. (a.d. 735). His 
dlwcin, edited for the first time by my friend Mr. C. 
Macai'tney, is now in the press. 

These compositions, it will be seen, cover a very long 
period of time — -fulj[y 200 yeax*s, and are strictly con- 
temporary documents. I do not propose to discuss here 
the proof of their genuineness and authenticity; wliat 
I have to urge on the subject will be found in the 
Introduction to the Diivcm of 'Abid b. al-Abras, whicli 
will soon be before the public. It will suflSce to say that 
while fabricated verses and even whole poems are to be 
found in our collections, the majority of the materials 
contained in them bears (in my opinion) the stamp of 
genuineness, and compels us, by its vividness and 
actuality and close correspondence with the known 
conditions of the age and locality, to admit its claims 
to be the real work of its reputed authors. 

But the poems by themselves are not, strictly speaking, 
history. An Arabian ode hardly ever contains a consecutive 
narrative of events. Nothing in the nature of Epic poetry 
exists. The occurrences touched upon are mentioned for 
the most part allusively, generally in the briefest manner, 
and the bard, often himself an actor in the scenes he 
portrays, enlarges on his own prowess and the glories of 
his tribe; or, on the other liand, he assails his enemies 
with, words of scorn and contempt, recounts their defeats 
and disasters, and depicts them in tlie most odious light. 
In all cases of tribal warfare, which is the cliief subject of 
the poems, great exaggeration prevails. 
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In order to utilize the poems, to read them aright, to 
use them in interpreting the situation, we require to know 
from some outside source the circumstances in which the}^ 
were composed. This is furnished to us by the labours of 
those men who, during the first and second centuries of 
Islam, collected from the mouths of the living repre- 
sentatives o£ the tribes the traditions of the tribal 
histories. Many scholars occupied themselves with this 
task when the poems came to be written down for 
preservation, but two stand out among ail others in their 
industry and the thoroughness with which they carried 
through their task. These two are Hisham ibn al-Kalbi 
and Mahiiar ibn al-Muthanna, called Abu 'Ubaidah. The 
former, son of Muhammad b. as-Saib al-Kalbi (died 
146 H.), had an hereditary interest in historical research, 
for his father before him was an industrious collector of 
traditions. To Ibn al-Kalbi, who died in 204 H., we owe 
the first attempts made to obtain a sequence of dates for 
the kings of al-Hirah, Ghassan, and Kindah, a great mass 
of tribal genealogies and of the traditions bearing thereon, 
and other investigations into Arabian antiquity. His 
narratives of the battles or ''Days'' celebrated in the 
poems, and his anecdotal biographies of tlie persons who 
figure in the tribal traditions, are full of interest, of 
liveliness, and of graphic detail. Against this must be 
set a constant disposition to exalt the cause of the 
Yanianic tribes against that of the Ma'addic Arabs. His 
own tribe of Kalb, descended from Quda'ah, considered 
itself to be of Yamanic origin ; and on this account he is 
never impartial when the contest is betw^een a repre- 
sentative of al-Yaman and one of Ma'add. He appears 
on more than one occasion to have fabricated poems in 
support of his anecdotes to the discredit of Ma'addic 
heroes. Abu 'Ubaidah (110-209 H.), on the other hand, 
has every appearance of being impartial ; his narratives 
are full of detail, and his citation of the authorities from 
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whom he derived liis information (see the index to the 
Kaqaid) most complete. He is often critical in liis 
examination of the sources. He was not, like Ibn 
al-Kalbi, himself of Arab descent, but a Jew of al-'Iraq 
whose fainil}?' had become converts to Islam. Thus he 
stands outside of racial partialities, though he everywhere 
displays the keenest interest in liis subject. We learn 
from Ibn Khallikan that he was the author of a work 
setting forth the evil qualities of the Arabs {Matlialih), 
a species of literature very popular in his time under 
hlbbasi rule, when the Persians came into favour. If this 
is correct, it must at least be admitted that he did not 
invent for them odious characteristics, but told his stories 
in a manner which, if not flattering, is, to our ej^es at 
least, not marked by any manifest desire to press unduly 
upon their unamiable traits, and generally appears to bear 
the stamp of truth. 

Neither of Ibn al-Kalbi nor of Abu. ‘Ubaidah do we 
possess (so far as known) any works in their original 
form ; but these two are the main source from which 
innumerable books written by literary and historical 
compilers draw their material. The greatest of all these 
compilations is the Kitdh aUAghdn% of Abu-l-Faraj of 
Isfahan (284-356), now rendered conveniently accessible 
by means of the exliaustive series of indices wliich we 
owe to Professor Guidi. Of so well-known a book it is 
unnecessary to speak at any length. The first volume 
of Ibn al-Athir’s history called the Kamil contains an 
abridgement of Abu 'Ubaidah’s Ayydm ad- Arab which is 
very useful, though the printing, especially in the verses, 
leaves inucli to be desired. Better even than the Aghwm., 
where the two come into competition, are the extracts 
from Abu ^Ubaidah contained in the commentary to the 
Naqaid, or satiric contests of Jarir and al-If\razdaq, the 
edition of which lias just been completed by Professor 
Bevan. This work, which from its character is full of 
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allusions to Arabian antiquity, is supplied with a complete 
and instructive commentary, in which the latest hand 
is that of Abii 'Abdallah al-Yazidi (died 310). Here 
we have large extracts from Abu 'Ubaidah’s Ayydra, 
elucidated as to language and often compared with other 
accounts, which leave notliing to be desired so far as 
concerns the events with which they deal. Professor 
Bevan’s indices render the use of the work for reference 
as easy as possible, and an exhaustive glossary is also 
supplied. 

Another work which is now in the press and will, it is 
hoped, be completed before very long is the collection of 
ancient Arabian odes made by al-Mufaddal, of the tribe 
of Dabbah, a learned man who lived under both Umayyad 
and 'Abbasid rule, and died in 168. The exhaustive 
commentary of al-Qasim al-Anbari, which is being printed 
with the text, contains, like that to the Naqaid, large 
detailed accounts of the events to which the poems relate, 
mainly drawn from Ibn al-Kalbi. I need only mention 
another work of a similar but less authentic kind, tlie 
celebrated Hamdsali of Abu Tarnmam, which, with 
at-Tibrizi s commentary, has been in the hands of Arabic 
scholars since 1828. 

When we compare the poems with the traditions 
illustrating them, we find, of course, many deficiencies. 
Often there are no details forthcoming to explain obscure 
passages: those who once were able to furnish them 
perished before the scholars got hold of them. Not 
unfrequently the poems do not agree with the traditions. 
I may illustrate this by a case which is well-known to 
my hearers, and comes from a cycle of literature strictly 
analogous to the Arabian historical legends and ancient 
heroic poems — I mean the Book of Judges in the Old 
Testament. In the Song of Deborah, which celebrates the 
defeat of Sisera and his host by the tribes of Northern 
Israel, the description of the murder of the fugitive chief 
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by Jael, in defiance of all the laws of hospitality, is 
inconsistent with the account given in the prose story. 
As the poem is in all probability contemporary, we 
naturally prefer its testimony to that of the prose writer, 
who may have lived some centuries later. Similar 
discrepancies are not uncommon in the old tribal poetry 
and traditions of Arabia. But although such cases call 
for careful critical examination, the material available is 
very large, and by the help of the poems and the 
put together we are able to construct, at least 
in general outline, a fairly complete account of the main 
events and the state of society in Arabia during that 
pregnant century which preceded the establishment of 
the Empire of Islam. 

Not only so : owing to causes with which I cannot now 
deal, the conditions of life in Arabia, which are those 
established by the climate and natural features of the 
country, have prevailed over the mighty unifying forces 
which in the seventh century drew the tribes together 
and started them on their career of conquest. In spite of 
Islam, the Arabian nomads live at the present day very 
inueli as their ancestors lived thirteen centuries ago. 

I They are marked by the same characteristics, divided by 

I the same blood-feuds, engaged in the same life of rapine, 

subject to the same customary laws of liospitality and 
mutual intercourse, as prevailed before the Prophet of 
Medina took them in hand. So it happens tliat those 
who have travelled with seeing eyes and an understanding 
heart in tliat great wilderness in our own day are able to 
set before us a picture of society which, with certain 
allowiinces made, is extraordinarily like that wln'eh we 
gather from the ancient poems. The best of all com- 
mentaries on the liteixiture of the sixtli and seventh 
centuries in Arabia is to be found in the great book of 
our countryman Charles Doughty, Arabia Deserta. With 
this I should mention the Tagbuch of the scholar whose 
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recent death we all mourn, Julius Euting, and the works 
of Aloys Musil dealing with the tribes of the Syrian 
Desert. 

Sixty-six years ago M. Caussin de Perceval published 
his well-known Essai siir Vhistoire des Aoxtbes avant 
VIslamisme, work of which it is difficult to speak in 
terms of too much praise. So far as it dealt with the 
century before Muhammad, it was based almost entirely 
on the Kitdb al-Aghmii, then only accessible in MS., and 
for the time of its production it was a marvel of industry, 
clearness of arrangement, attractive style, and penetrating 
insight into the subject. But much has happened since 
it appeared, and the time has now come for the period 
with which it dealt to be handled afresh. As a basis for 
such a re-handling, it appears to me that what we chiefly 
want is translations of the ancient poems, worked up 
and commented on, with utilization of all the available 
material. It must be admitted that to general historians 
the field is still in a great measure closed. The texts, in 
the original Arabic, have to a large extent been published ; 
but without commentaries and elucidation they are not 
available except to the specialist. It is the task for the 
latter-day scholars to make them available, so that all 
may judge of their bearing. No works of an ancient poet 
should be published without a translation. To translate 
adequately demands close and minute study, and to deal 
with the problems presented by any one poet's work 
necessitates a survey of a wide field and many by-paths 
of inquiry. France and Germany have set us a great 
example : is it too much to hope that in this country also 
labourers will be found to help forward the cause ? 
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,A SEW IHSCEIPTIOir OF THE YAHHIG-KITO MEIHAS 
By Professor A. H. SAYCE 

riAPTAIN L. MOLYNEUX-SEEL has been good enough 
to send me a photogi*aph of a Vannic inscription 
discovered by him built into the wall of a ruined 
Armenian chapel at Baghin, north of the Murad Su. 
Baghin is on the right bank of the Kighi Su/ which falls 
into the Murad Su near Kharput, and it is about 50 miles 
north-east of the latter city and almost due north of Palu, 
where an inscription of Menuas has long been known to 
exist (No. XXXIII of my memoir). The new inscription 
is important, since it not only adds a new word, titiani, 
'‘a boundary-stone/’ to the Vannic vocabulaiy, l}ut it also 
fixes the western boundary-line of the Vannic kingdom 
in the reign of Menuas. 

The inscription reads as follows (in continuance of 
my notation its number will be XCIII) : — 


'[]. D.P. Me-i-nu-u-a-s 
Menuas 

t'i, i-ni TAK pu-lu-si- 
tJiis ioiserihed stone] 

5. AN Khal-di-i-ni-ni 
for the 'people of Khaldis, 

7. D.P. Me-nu-u-a-ni 
belongmg to Menuas 

{). erila tar-a-i-e 
the poiverful king, 


2. D.P. Is-pu-u-i-ni-khi-ni-s 
the son of Ispuinis 

4. [ku-]-u-gu~u-ni 
has written 

6. al-^u-u-i-si-ni 
the mighty, 

8. D.P. Is-pu-u-i-ni-khe 
the son of Ispuinis, 

10. erila al-^u-u-i-ni 

the mighty king, ■ * ; <; , 
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11. erila MAT 

hing of tlie eomitry of Van, 


13. D.P. Me-nu-ii-a-s a-li 
Menuas says : 


■15. is-ti-ni NISU EN-NAM 
as the limit of the governor 

17. iis-rna-a-si-i-ni 
the gracious, 

19. D.P. Me-i-nn-u-a-s 

Memias 

21. i-iii TAK pu-ln-si 

this inseribed stone 

23. AN Khal-di-i-ni-iii 
for the people of Khaldis 


12. ■■ a-lu-si ALU Dhii-iis-pa.- 
inhabitant of Bkusp)as 

a-patari 
the city. 

14. te-ni-bi f ti-ti- 
I have set tip a houndavy- 

a-ni 

stone 

16; AN Klial-di-i-i)i-iii 
of the people of Khaldis, 

18. e-ii-ri-i-e 
the lord. 

20. D.P. Is'pii-o-i-ni-khi-iii-s 

the son of Isptiinis 

22. kii-ii-gii-ii-ni 

has written 

24. al-sn-u-i-si-iii 
the mighty. 


5. It is clear that Khaldmini, ‘' the. children of 
Khaldis,” must here signify “ the people of Khaldis”, 
i.e. the inhabitants of Van, rather than “ the divine 
offspring of; Khaldis ”, since the boundary-stone was 
intended for the inhabitants of the country and not for 
the gods. This throws light on the adjectival suffix -si : 
in aUibi-si-ni the suffix -si will refer to the god Khaldis, 
while the suffix -tii agrees with the whole grammatical 
complex Khaldinini. Hence the form would literaJly 
be “of (the people) belonging to the mighty (god)”. 

14. Literally “ one”, su£~ni in Vannic. The signiHea- 
tion of titiani is fixed by the words winch follow'. 

15. For istini see XCII, 5. The boundary-stone or 
stela has the fonn of a Roman milestone, except that it is 
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not round. Captain Molyneux-Seel is doubtless right in 
believing that it came originally from the citadel of 
Baghin. 


Postscript. — Professor Lehmann-Haupt tells me that 
the Baghin inscription was discovered by himself and 
Dr. Huntington, and that he has given an account of it 
in the Verhandlungen d. Berliner anthrop. Gesellschaft, 
1900 (November 17), pp. 522-75, and the Zeitschrift filr 
Etlinologie, xxxiii, pp. 175 ff., 1901, where he has supposed 
Titiani to be a proper name. This, however, is now 
excluded by the discovery of the meaning of istini which 
lias since been made. 



WAS THEEE A KUSAHA EACE? 

By Baeon a. von STAEL-HOLSTEIN" 

r|lHERE is no lack, of numismatic evidence for the fact 
tliat the words Ktdan mhdn mh and Kttsmi mh 
were used as personal attributes by certain princes reigning 
about the year A.I). 300. On the obverse of one of the 
coins in question Professor Marquart reads the legend : 
mazdesn bage Peroze (i) tvaliirg Kivsan mh, des inazda- 
verehrenden Gottes Peroz, grossen Kdnigs der Ku&rn/' 
M. Drouin translates the same legend as follows : ‘Oe 
mazdeen, le divin Perose, grand Kouchan, roi.” ^ 

It would be difficult to decide which of these two 
translations was preferable, if the words KuMn mh were 
always preceded or followed by a personal name. This, 
happily, is not the case. Ibn Khordadbeh,^ who wrote 
in tlie ninth century A.D., gives a list of many royal titles, 
and tells us that tlie title of the King of Transoxania 
( was Kman Mh (^'U> 

Tliis enables us to state positively that the title Kusan 
mh, '-'king of the Kusan,” enjoyed a great prestige in 
A.D. 300, and was not forgotten even in the ninth 
century of the Christian era. 

^ See Mavquiirt, EnvnMahr nach der Geoyraphie des Ps. Moses XormaPl, 
Berlin, 190.1, p. 49, and Drouin, Pevite numismatique, 1896, p. 170. 

- The author of the fundamental work Turlcestan at the time of the 
Mongol Invasion, ])y W. Barthold, St. Petersburg, 1900 (in Russian), 
drew my attention to p. 98 of his book, where, while discussing the title 
Kumn sail, he refers to Ibn Khordadbeh (cf. de Goeje’s edition of the 
latter’s Liher Viarivm et Regnorum, Bibliotheca Geograph or um Arabi- 
corum, pars sexta, text p. 40, transL p. 29). Cf. also AmiaUs quos 
scripsit , . . Tabari, secunda series, iii, .Eecensuerunt I.. Guidi, D. H. 
Aliiller, et M. J. de Goeje, Lugd. Bat., 1885-9, p. 1449, 1. 21. 
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was' THEBE. A:VKUSAN^ 'lUGE ? 

We find tlie earliest mention of the Chinese form of 
tlie title Kumn mli, viz. Kuei-slmcmg-wang, in the phrase ^ 
g (tzw) M {wei) '^(tvang) g (Jmo) H (hao) ;1' (Jaiei) 

H (shwcmg) ^ (tvcmg), “ he [Kadphises I] established 
himself as a king and used the dynastic title 

Mdng of the Km&n This phrase occurs in the Hou- 
haU'Shu (Annals of the later Han dynasty), and front 
the same chronicle we learn that Kadphises I (Kdu-tsiu- 
kdo) at the beginning of his reign had to content himself 
with the more modest title of (kioei) f|* {sJmang) ^ (ksi) 
^ (hou). It was only after having defeated certain rivals 
that lie styled himself Kiiei-shuang-wang {Kumn sah). 

Eveiybody seems to admit that Kiiei-shuang-lisi-hou 
(Cantonese pronunciation according to Williams’ Cantonese 
dictionary : Kwai-seung-yap-hau) is the Chinese form of 

^ I give the original phrase as I find it in the Chinese block-print 
(As. Dep., No. 624, ch. 118, p. ll/>) of the Hou-han-slm, belonging to 
the Asiatic Museum of St. Petersburg. A copy of the same edition has, 
apparently, been used by Dr. 0. Fratike, who quotes the same page in 
his hook ZuT Kenntiiiss der Tm'hnSlker mid Slci/then Zeniralasiens (Berlin, 
1904, p. 66). The translation is mainly based on the authority of 
Dr. Franke, whose rendering of the phrase is, “ Er setzte sich selbst 
als Iv5nig (wang) ein und fiihrte den dynastischen Titel Konig von 
Kuei'Shuang.” 

It can hardly he doubted that the first word of the title Krinfui klh 
represents the name of a race. Cf. the title Gusanavasasainvardhaka 
(according to M. Senart’s reading of the Manikyala inscription, Journal 
Asiatique, Janvier-Fevrier, 1806, p. 8), which Professor Liiders translates 
by ‘'‘scion of the Giisana race” (JRAS., 1909, p. 666). Al. Senart 
(op. cit., p. 12) hesitated between two alternative translations : “auteur 
de I’accroissement de la race des Kou.shans” and “issu de la race des 
Roushans”. Dr. Thomas (JRAS. 1906, p. 203) translates tlie title ])y 
“ propagator of the Kushan stock”. 

Dr. Vogel lias been so kind as to supply me -witb his “ provisional” 
reading of one of the inscriptions discovered near Aluttra in Alarch, 1912. 
The name of the king seems to be doubtful, but the titles Mahardja 
rdjdtiraja dempntro Kummputrlo] are quite clear. It seems most 
natural to interpret as the name of a race the first }>art of tlio title 
Kusana,pitfr[o]. (The long vowel (») is also of great intei*est.) 

Considering these facts, I have no doubt that “ Konig der [not von ) 
Kuei^shuaiig ” is the correct German rendering of the title KueU 
shuang-wang. 
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tlie title Kusanayavuga, which is found on the Kluarosthi 
side of some (type 1) of the coins of Kujula-Kadphises 
(Kadpliises I). 

Tlie title Kuei-slmang-hsi-hou being undoubtedly 
represented on the coins of Kadphises I, it would seem 
extremely strange if no numismatic equivalent could be 
found for Kuei-shuang-wang {KMan mh) on any pieces 
of that monarch. Does it not seem natural under these 
circumstances to consider the syllables Khwanasa^ which 
we find on the Kharosthi side of what Mr. Vincent >Smith 
calls type 3 of Kadphises I’s coins, as the equivalent of 
the title KuSan sdh ? And could not the corresponding 
syllables XOPANCY of tlie legend in Greek characters be 
regarded as a barbaric genitive of *XOPANCA, representing 
Ku^an sdh ? 

The fact that Ehusanasa does not show the crenitive 
termination {K}mf}ana8a)sa - can easily be accounted for 
by assuming that the existing sa {^mh) forms a com- 
pound with the next word of the Kharosthi legend. 

The following are the full Kharosthi legends of the 
types Kadphises I, 1 and 3, according to Mr. Smith’s 
catalogue (I replace the sh of the catalogue by s): 

^ Ifc is just possible that the KharosU^i letters read Gushanasa by 
Sir A. Cunningham represent another form of the title KuSayi ^dh. 
Unfortunately, however, the letters immediately following Gushanasa 
in the Panjtar inscription are broken off or mutilated, except the first 
one, which according to the editor is R, or perhaps IlN. “The second 
letter, which is very doubtful, may be either re, or ha, or ne ” 
(Cunningham, Arch feoiogi cal Reports, vol. v, p. 62). The original of the 
Panjtar inscription being lost (op. cit., p. 61) it will hardly be possible 
to use it for the purpose of proving or disproving my contentions. 

^ On some coins of Gondophares, who was a /SacrAety jSatrtAewj/, we 
find the title sasasa (Gardner, pp. 104, 106, 189) in Kharosthi characters, 
which probably represent the genitive of {=^$dhdn Sdh). 1 have 

not succeeded in ascertaining the presence of the sign representing m 
(or n) at the bottom of the aksara read sa(sasa) by (.Gardner, the lower 
part of it being, apparently, damaged on all the coins belonging to the 
Imperial Hermitage, as well as on the ones reproduced in the catalogues 
of C^rardner and Smith. Cf. the title aaansa{an) mentioned below 
(p. 87, note). 

JR AS. 1914, 
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Ktbjida-kasasaKtimna-yavugasadhramcM^^ (type 1) ; 
KImmnasa yaviiasa [-sic], or yailasa, Kwyiila-haplisasa 
sa[cha]dJirama[thita]sa (tyi^e 

Only the transcription o£ the first legend is followed by 
a translation ( [coin] of Kujulakasa, the Kiisan chief, the 
pious); and those who contend that Klmscmasa is a genitive 
singular will hardly be able to interpret the second legend 
(type 3) without getting into difficulties. Besides having 
to admit that the equivalent of Kivsan mh (Kuei-slmang- 
‘wang) cannot be found on the coins of Kadphises I, they 
will be forced to concede that he called himself “ a Kumi 
[and] a yavu[g]a on some of his coins (Klmscmasa 
yaviiasa, ty'pe 3) and 'Hhe yavuga of the Kusan” 
(Kumnayavugasa, type 1)^ on others. Both difficulties 
vanish as soon as my interpretation of Klmsanasaycwilmct, 
“king [and] y^ivu[g]a of the Ku&n,” is accepted.- 

We know that the Persian word Mh has been rendered 
by the Greek letters aa (for instance in the name 
= sahpur); and the legend aarpairv ^e\_Lo)\v\ji\o-ov 

^ The translation oi: Kuei-sliurMig-wang as ‘‘king* of the Ku§an” being 
certain, K'im~shimig~lm-hoi(,Q:Xi(iitfi eqmY sleiit Kiisanayavuga must mean 
‘ ‘ 3 ^avuga of the Kusan 

The Kharosthi legends of Kadphises I’s type 1 {Kumnayavugasa) are 
not only found on pieces bearing that monarch’s Greek name on the 
obverse, but also on coins which he minted conjointlj’" with Hermieus 
(cf. Catalog lie of the Goins m the Indian Miiseimi, Calcutta, vol. i, by 
Vincent A. Smith, Oxford, 1906, p. 33). The Kharosthi legend, 
type 3 {Khusanasayavliasa), however, is found only on coins belonging 
exclusively to Kadphises I. This proves Kusanayaougasa (the admitted 
equivalent of Kuei-shuanylid-hou) to be older than lOiiimniasciyavulg'fim 
(which, as suggested above, contains the equivalent of Knei-shuang- 
tvang [KusCin knii\ ). 

It need hardly be pointed out how well the data of the Chinese 
Chronicle agree with the Kharosthi legends if interpreted according to 
my view. I do not discuss the types 2 and 4 of Kadphises I, the 
readings being too uncertain. I have, however, examined them without 
finding anything disproving my contentions. 

- Accumulations of various titles are very frequent on the numismatic 
and epigraphic documents of the period, and it will hardly strike anyone 
as improbable that Kadphises I, after having assumed the more exalted 
dignity {Kusan sdh), should retain his old title {yavu[g~\a) by the side 
of the new one. 
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(Gardner, p. 110) shows that it is not impossible to regard 
XO FANCY as a genitived When composing his catalogue 
of the coins of the Greek and Scythic kings of Baetria 
and India, Professor Gardner evidently considered 
XOPANCY as consisting of two words, (1) XOPAN and 
(2) CY (cf. Cat., p. 187). Both words the distinguished 
numismatist places under the heading “ Scythic [titles] in 
Greek letters He also states that the same word av 
occurs on some coins of the king Hermseus. The fact 
that three of the four words composing the Greek legend 
(^acriXeco^ crrTjpo^ av epfiatov) of those coins undoubtedly 
show genitive terminations tends to support my ex- 
planation of XOPANCY'^ as a genitive of *XOPANCA 
( K'tisan mh). 

Some of Kaniska’s coins, according to Mr. Smith, bear 
tlie following legend (on the obverse): j3AONANOf)AO- 
KANHf)KIK0|3AN0, Saonano - *%to Kaneski Kosano, 

Kaniska the Kusan, king of kings.” (I replace Mr. Smith's 
sh by s.) It is difScult to think of any reason why we 
should not consider KANHf^KI as the first (or the last) 
word of the legend, and KOf>ANO f^AONANO f>AO as 
his title. This is the only arrangement which enables 
us to recognize the title KUsdn mh (in an amplified form, 
cf. the title KtiSdn ^dhdn Mh mentioned on p. 79) on 
the coins of tlie monarch who, surely, wbs the most 
prominent Ku,&n ruler known to history. 

I liave already pointed out (Bulletin de TAcadernie 
Imperiale des Sciences de St.-Petersbourg, 1908, p. 1369) 
t],iat the last three letters (A NO = dmo) of the genitive 

^ Professor Rapson (JRAS., 1897, p. 321) and Dr. Tliomas (JR AS., 
1913, p. 632) also regard XOPANCY as a genitive singular. 

- It is a significant fact that we find the word rajarajasa on the 
Kliarostln side of several Hermaeus (alone without Kadphises I) coins 
showing (TV on the obverse, and that the word rajarajasa never appears 
on the pieces (mentioned by Gardner, Smith, and von Sallet, Nachfolger 
AUxanclers des Qrossen) bearing the shorter Greek legend 
(TQjrTjpos epfiaiov. If there were no <rv coins omitting rajarajasa we 
should possess an absolute proof for the fact that av was a royal title. 
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plural f^AONANO (according to Mr; Smith of kings ”) 
represent the same termination which appears in the word 
gyastami (genitive plural of a theme gyasta^ meaning 
‘"deus”), and which generally indicates the genitive plural 
in the second ^'unknown” language of Eastern Turkestand 

The second ANO of the title KOf>ANO J^AONANO*^ 
[3 AO almost certainly representing dnu (Professor Luders, 
loc. cit., speaking about the title sdhamtsdki, sajT-s : das 
griechische ANO kann fur anu stehen, wie BOAAO ftir 
Buddha zeigt”), the rendering of KO|^ANO by Kusanu 
is, to say the least, possible. That this rendering is more 
than a possibility is suggested by various circumstances. 

The akmra corresponding to the letters (gusa)na in 
the third line of the Manikyala inscription (as read by 
M. SendLvt, Jownal Asiatiqioe, Jajiv.-Fevv, 1896, p. 8, pi. i) 
shows a distinct hook at the bottom oi. the mdtrkci. 
The hook is absent from the ondtrkd in all other cases 
(fourteen) where na has been read, but it is clearly visible 
at the bottom of the afeam representing thu (in tlmvmri, 

^ The a-themes of that laiig’nage generally show the termination i in 
the nominative singular, and in the article mentioned I compared the 
title sdhdiiusdhi (or scihanitsclhi), “king of kings,” which apparently 
belonged to Kusan princes (cf. Sir M. A. Stein’s article in the Ind. Ant.^ 
3888, p. 95 sq.j and Dr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, p. 8), with the 
expression gyastdnu gyasti (in the language ii “ deorum deus ”). 
I arriv’^ed at the conclusion that traces of the language ii could be found 
in the titles of the Kusan princes. This view has since been accepted 
by Professors Konow {Festschrift fur Vilhelm Thomsen, Leipzig, 1912, 
p. 96) and Liiders (Sitzungsberichte Kgl. Preuss. Ak. Wiss., 1933, 
p. 426). 

*•* Professor Konow accounts for the first N in j^AONANOj which 
he explains as a genitive plural of a theme mmn (derived from 
hsdy + ^mi), by assuming tliat the N lost in the nominative singular 
I^AO reappears before the termination of the genitive plural ANO* 
Dr. Salemann draws my attention to the fact that this explanation is 
confirmed by the existence of the words x^e-van~e (king) and 
(might) occurring in the “ Soghdische Texte” publislied by Professor 
F. W. K. Muller (see the index of that edition in the Abbandlungen 
Kgl. Preuss. Ak. Wiss., 1912 [published 1913], p. 108). Ih’ofessor Konow 
tells me that his full explanation of the N will soon appear in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
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1. 6). M. Senart (op. cit., p. 11) has not overlooked the 
hook in the third line, and explains it as a “inaladresse 
du lapieide 

On two coins of the Imperial Hermitage of St. Petersburg, 
and on at least as many specimens of Kadphises’ I pieces 
belonging to the Kgl. Mtinzkabinett of Berlin, instead 
of Kusan&yavugasa (type 1, cf. above, p. 82) we clearly 
read Kusanviyavugctsa. 


.2 3 

I’s coins belonging to the KgL Munzkahinett 
(Nos. 1 and 2), and to the Imp. Hermitage (No. 3). The Greek legend 
of coin No. 3 has [K:o]fouAo (not [ft:o]fbuAa). 

These facts obviously cannot be accounted for by 
assuming a series of identical blunders, and we shall 
have to admit that the word Kusanu {Ousanu) ^ really 
existed, or to suppose that the die-sinkers of Kadphises I 
conspired with the stone-cutters of the general Lala in 
order to puzzle future archaeologists. 

As soon as the explanation of KOf> ANO as representing 
K%imnu is accepted, the interpretation of it as a genitive 
plural of the theme Kusa suggests itself (cf. gyastdmo 
gyasti, “ deorum deus and we are fortunately able to 
show that such a theme did exist at the time of A^va- 
ghosa’s patron. 

^ The long d generally being neglected in the Kharosthi writing of 
the period, both readings Kusanu {Gusdnu) and Kusanu [Gusdnu] are 
possible. The fact that in the title K^^sd7^ap^ltrlo] (cf. sup., p. 80), 
on the (Pahlavi) legends deciphered by Drouin and Marquart (cf. sup., 
jx 79), in Khordadbeh’s work, and in other Arabic texts the d is 
clearly marked, suggests the reading Kusanu {Gitsdnu) [not Kusanu 
{Gusdnu)]. Cf. also the legend Kiddra KvM/m shdhi mentioned by 
Cunningham, Numismatic Chronicle^ 1893, p. 184. 
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In Asvaghosas Swtralamkara, whicli only exists in 
a Chinese translation, we find the phrase, 
fM (cJmng) 4* (chung) 7^ (yiti) 3E (wang) ^ (w/kig) 
Ms (chen) |g (tan) Jjg (Ida) (clia), “in the 

Knsa ^ (kli-sha) race there was a king (wang) called 
devapiitra Kaniska (Kaniksa),’’ According to Dr. Thomas' 
translation of the Maharajakani[s]kalekha, which has 
come down to us in a Tibetan version (Ind. Ant, 1903, 
p. 356), Asvaghosa writes to Kaniska: ‘'Train yourself 
in the way of your own people : born in the Kusa race 
(ku-kc\n-rigS’^s^o) do you impair not the household law 
of your ancestors.” 

Considering the fact that the existence of the theme 
Kusa, meaning “ a member of Kaniska’s race ”, is suggested 
by circumstances independent of the two texts just quoted, 
we must refuse to believe that Kusa in both cases is 
nothing but an abbreviation of, or a mistake for, Knsana. 

Consequently we are justified in translating the title 
KOf^ANO [oAONANO f^AO b}^ “the emperor of the 
Kusas ”, and Kusdn mh- by “the king of the Kusas 
(or Ku&s) 

^ Ifc cannot be disputed that kii-sha represents Kusa. Cf. M. Sylvain 
Levi’s translation of the passage, Journal Asiatiqiie^ Nov. -Dec., 1896, 
p. 457 . The character ^ {slia) is in many transcribed texts the regular 
representative of (.su). See my edition of the Kien-ck^ui-fan-tsan 
(Asvaghosa’s Oa.u4lsfMragdtIul in a Chinese transcription, Bibliotheca 
Buddhica, xv, p. 179). . According to Giles’ Diet. (No. 2886) ^ (cJmng), 
ia., means “race”. I quote the Chinese phrase from the copy of the 
Tripitaka (vol. xix, fasc. 4, ch. 6, p. 936) belonging to the xAsiati(.‘ 
Museum of St. Petersburg. It was Professor Konow who first pointed 
out to me that some confirmation could be found for my view {Kum, not 
Kumna) in Asvaghosa’s Sutredamhdra, 

- Cf. the title i;LSs (transcribed Ilindowdn--schdh by de Goeje 

and followed by “dans ITnde” in the translation of Khordadbeh’s 
work, p. 13) and the title ^eyaverad, “the king of the Cakas,” mentioned 
by a Greek historian of the sixth century a.d. : odr Ka\ rh tS^v 

^SeyecTTavcoP Ovapapdpp rip rovS^ varpl eSedovAcoro, €Ik6tw dpa 6 Traiy 

iSeyaycrad (Segansaa) eTreayojULaerro- B6varai. yap rovro ri} '^EAA'fjptau pcopt} 
'Z^yearraveav ^affiA^vs (Segestanorum rex). This passage we find in 
Agathias (ed. Niebuhrius, BoniuB, MDcccxviii, p. 261). The Latin 
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The fact that on some coins of Kadphises I we find 
the title Kusanib yaviiga with, the Scythian ease suffix 
(genitive plural) preserved in the half -Prakrtized legend, 
shows that the first part of Kusana yaviiga (the form 
which the title takes on other pieces of the same monarch) 
must be regarded as a Prakrit genitive plural {KiisoAia or 
Kusmia)} 

Those Avho accept the interpretation of KusCina 
yavugasa (Kadphises I, type 1) as meaning of the 
yavuga of the Kusas will admit that the explanation 
(the improbability of which has been demonstrated by 
other considerations, cf. sup., p. 82) of Khiisanasa- 
yav%b\<g~\asa (Kadphises I, type 3) as consisting of two 
genitives singular becomes impossible. 

Thej^ will have to concede that Khumna (read 
Khusana) sa is one of the forms of the title Kusan 
sdh, and that the corresponding XOPANCY is a barbaric 
genitive of ^XOPANCA also representing Kusdn ki\ 
“ king of the Kusas (or Kusas).” 

It is a well-known fact that there is a Sanskrit word 
signifying '' store ” which the classical writers spell 
both ways : kosa and kosa. It is much less astonishing 
that a foreign word should be spelt Kusa (in the 
Kani\jf\kalekha), and Kum (in the Sutrdlamkdra). 
Under these circumstances I do not think it necessary 
to blame Tibetan scribes for the spelling Knsa, and 

equivalents mentioned are those of Bonaventura Vulcanius’ translation 
which accompanies Agathias’ Greek text. According to Ammianus 
Marceliinus {ed. Gardthausen, Lipsiae, MDccclxxiii, vol. i, p. 173) the 
title saansaa??., ‘‘rex regibus imperans,^’ belonged to the Persian king 
Sapor [II ?], and I have no doubt that saansaan is nothing but a clerical 
error for saansa or saansaa ( ~ Mhdn Mh). 

^ No mechanical reproduction of the newly (March, 1912) discovered 
Muttra inscription mentioned above (p. 80) being at hand, Dr. Vogel 
was unable to tell me whether the reading Kusdnuputr[o] (instead of 
Kumwzpuh^loJ} was possible or not. In any case the interpretation 
of that title would be identical with the translation of Otisa7i2ivalm]^a- 
samvardhaJca (cf. sup., pp. 80, 84), viz. “scion of the Kusa (Gusa) 
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I believe that both ways of spelling the name were 
current in India. I think that these considerations 
enable us to recognize the name of Kaniska’s race in the 
one of the dvipa (Kut^advipa) mentioned immediately after 
the SiTkadvipa by the Matsyapurdna (Sachau, Alberimvi s 
India, vol. i, p. 235). In the Mahdvyibbpatti 
Buddhica, xiii, p. 52) we find among the names of the 
Cakravartins the Great Ku^a (Mahakusa), Kusa, and 
Upakusa. The r61e assigned to Kusa, the son of Rama, 
in Indian mythology is certainly not marked enough to 
explain the inclusion of his name in the chapter just 
quoted, and it does not seem impossible to connect the 
Mahakusa, etc., of the Malidvyiitpcdti with the second 
Asoka. 

Whatever we might think of the derivation of Kusa- 
dvipa, Mahakui^a, etc., we must admit that Asvaghosa 
is the best imaginable authority on the main question 
involved, and that Kusa (not Kusana) was the correct 
name of the warlike race that gave Kaniska to the 
Buddhist world. 
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The Pabhosa Inscriptions 

From a cave-residence at Pabhosa, close to Kosam in 
the Allahabad District, we have two inscriptions which 
present matter for comment.^ They were edited in 
Epi. Ind., vol. 2, pp. 242, 243, by Dr. Ftihrer, who, on 
account of the resemblance of their letters to tliose of 
the J^uhga period, B.c. 183 to 72, assigned them to “the 
second or first century b.c/' And Biihler gave in his 
Indian Palceography, plate 2, col. 19, an alphabet from 
them, which on the same basis he assigned to “ about 
B.C. 150.’'2 

The two inscriptions register one and the same act, 
the founding of the cave: but they do so in different 
terms,:— . 

No. 1, which is on the rock outside the cave, over the 
left corner of the entrance door, says : — “ By Asadhasena, 
maternal uncle of the Rdjan Gopaliputra-Bahasatimittra 
{a7id) son of Gopali the A^aihidari, (this) cave has been 
caused to be made, in the tenth year of Udaka (?), [for the 
use] of the Kassapiya Arahamtas." 

No. 2, which is inside the cave, on the west wall, 
says : — “ Caused to be made by Ashadhasena, son of 
the Vaihidari, (and) son ot the Raj an Tevaniputtra- 
Bhagavata, son of Vaiigapala Rdjan of Adhichhatra (and) 
son of Sonakayana." 

^ They are Nos. 904, 905, in Professor Liiders's List of the Brahnii 
Inscriptions, JSpi. Ind., vol. 10, appendix. 

2 He compared the characters of them with those of the inscription, 
which refers itself to the time of the ^uhgas, on a pillar at Bharaut, 
Ind. AnL, vol. 14, p. 138, from which, with two letters, u and ll^ added 
from other sources, he gave an alphabet in col. 18 of the same plate, 
with the same assignment, “about B.c. 150.” 
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The purport of these two inscriptions is calculated to 
present them as being very closely contemporaneous, if not 
actually so. And Biihler seems to have regarded thein in 
that light: at any rate, he gave a combined alphabet 
from them, taking his illustrations, indeed, chiefly from 
No. 1, but figuring at least the kd, no (imperfectly), 
dhi, and so from No. 2. But we must bear in mind 
that he did not choose by any means all the selections 
presented in his plates: also, that the magnitude of his 
task was such as to preclude the detailed examination 
of records which becomes necessaiy in other circumstances. 
And an inspection of details in this case shows marked 
differences between the two records, which tend to 
separate them somewhat widely. 

First, as regards language. The language of both the 
records is classed as Mixed Dialect: but that of No. 2 is 
an advance on that of No. 1, which is more of a Prakrit. 
It is true that No. 1 has rdjnd, once, while No. 2 has 
rdno, twme. But No. 2 has putnena, with the lingual w, 
twice, against the putrena, with the dental 7^, once, of 
No. 1 : and it has the genitive in sya, four times, against 
the genitive in sa, twice or perhaps three times, of No. 1.^ 
In No. 2 the first component of the name of the founder of 
the cave is ashcldha (for dshddha): in No. 1 it is dsadha 
(sjIbo for dshadha). 

Secondly, as regards the alphabet : here we have 
diflferences between the two records which are not 
indicated at all by tlie selection given in BiihleFs 
plate. 

No. 1 presents two types of r. One r is of the same 
general style with the waved r whicli is found in tlie 
records of Asoka at Girnar and Rupnath and in Mysore ; - 

^ In No. 1, 1. 6, the word uddhasa is damaged and doubtful : bub the 
last syllable of it is at any rate not sya. The first syllable seems to be 
the long u ; nob the short ti as read by l^rofessor Luders. 

- See Biihler, ii, 34, viii-xii. 
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but it is not waved to the same extent, the bends being' 
reduced in number by using longer strokes for them : 
this r occurs twice, in Tajnd, 1. 1, dnxA vaihidarl, 1. 4, 
and has been illustrated by Biihler from the latter word. 
The other r is of the type in which the weaved stroke was 
superseded by a plain straight one this r, which was not 
illustrated, is seen very clearly in karitam, h 6, and is 
also found in savccchhare and araham, 1. 7. 

No. 2, again, presents two types of r, neither of whicli 
is illustrated by the selection. It has not the waved r ; 
except to the extent to which the subscript r is waved in 
both this record and in No. 1, in the stage before that in 
which it assumed the form of a smooth sweeping curved 
stroke. It has (1) the plain straight r of No. 1, wliich it 
presents in rand, 1. 2, and vaihiclarl and kdritarh, 1. 3. 
And it has (2) a still later type — later by two stages, 
in fact — -in wliich the bottom of the letter was finished 
off by a bend up to the left : this is presented in 
rand, ]. 1. 

In No. 1 the subscript iv in putrasa, 1, 1, and putrena, 
1. 4, is a plain straight vertical stroke.^ In No. 2, in 
jputtrasya at the middle of 1. 2, the u is finished off*, to 
rnatcli the second r of this record, by a bend up to the 
left; and in pivtrasya at the beginning of 1. 2 and 
p>ntre)ia at the end of that line and again in 1. 3, either 
the same form was intended but was not properly com- 
pleted, or we have instances of an intermediate type, 
similar to that through which the r passed, in which the 
letter was finished off* by a curve down to the left, before 
the bend upwards was developed. 

In this r in both the records, and in many other letters too, the" 
straight lines whicli were intended have not always been well followed : 
but the intention is plain. 

In mdtnlma, 1. 3, the u is of a different type, as was customary in 
connection with the letter t ; being a short straight horizontal stroke 
to the right from the end of the lower right-hand part of the t, as in 
Biihler’s ii, 23, v, viii, xxiv, , , . , 
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There are other letters the development of which^ ^ a 
went more or less along with that of the One is the 
palatal In No. 1 the main stroke of this letter is 
a plain straight one. In No. 2 it is finished off, as in the 
r, by a bend up to the left : this can be seen clearly in 
the rmio of 1. 1, though this no has been figured in the 
selection without showing this detail; and it seems to 
have been intended in also the rand of 1. 2. 

Other such letters are the initial a and c%. Both of 
these occur in No. 1 ; and each of them is formed there 
entirely between what we may call the two lines of the 
writing.^ In No. 2 we have apparently only the short a, 
twice : in both cases the vertical stroke is prolonged, 
like that of the r, to a length belo w the bottom line of 
the writing equal to about the measure between the lines ; 
and in one of them, in adhichhatraya,], 1, though perhaps 
not in the other case in 1. 3, there seems to have been an 
intention, not fully carried out, to finish off* the vertical, 
as in the r and n of the next word, raw, by a bend up 
to the left. These details, again, are not shown in the 
selection in Biihler’s plate, where both the vowels are 
figured from the inscription No. 1. 

In view of sucli differences as these, in both the 
language and the alphabet, it is plain that the two 
inscriptions cannot have been either composed by the 
same person or written by the same hand, at any rate 

^ The Jc in particular is such a letter : in these two inscriptions, 
however, we have only the Jc which matched the second r of No. 1 and 
the first r of No. 2 ; not the Jc, with the bend up to the left at the bottom 
of the vertical stroke, which answered to the second r of No. 2, 

2 This expression is a convenient way of indicating the limits and size 
of such letters as were made like our a, c, e, m, etc , without any 
projections above as in b, d, f, or below as in g, j, p. But, w^habever 
may have been done in subsequent times, the more ancient writers 
evidently did not use much, if at all, the expedient of ruling two such 
lines with a view to insuring uniformity in their work ; and the result 
was generally a considerable variation in the relative sizes of all the 
letters. 

^ In 1. 3, adJiddha seems to have been written, instead of asJiddJia, 
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not at all at the same time, and cannot be contemporanoons 
records : an appreciable interval must be placed between 
them. We need not hesitate to accept Biihler’s estimate, 
about B.c. 150, as the approximate date of No. 1 : it is 
justified by the general style of the characters, and in 
particular by the occurrence of the waved r and the form 
of it which is presented. But No. 2 must be placed at 
least half a century later ; though the use in it, as in No. 1, 
of a peculiar form of the superscript long resembling in 
some cases the twisted horns of an antelope/ seems to 
preclude any much longer interval than that. And it 
seems to be a commemorative record, due to a son, 
grandson, or relative, or some admirer, of Asbadhasena : 
apparently the inscription No. 1 was not easity readable, 
if at all, from the ledge in front of the cave, and No. 2 
was therefore put up in a convenient position inside the 
cave, so that the name of the founder of the cave might 
be known and his memoiy might be preserved. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Ginger 

The short note which I contributed under the above 
Iieading to this Journal for 1912 (p. 475 f.) has elicited 
communications from several scholars wdiich encourage 
me to ventilate the same subject once more and to sum 
up the results of its discussion by Dr. Thomas and 
others. 

The late Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya informed me that 
in Tamil tlie word verlcJcombto is used for both green and 
dry ginger, and that the usual Tamil word for “ dry 
ginger ” is sukJcn, The former fact was mentioned also 
by Professor Kern, and the second by Mr. P. T. Srinivasa 
Iyengar. First of all it may be convenient to arrange 

^ Figured by Biihler, along with the waved r, in the rl of vaihidarl^ 
No. 1, I 4. . ■ ■ ■ . ■ ; . . 
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in three groups the various terms used in some Indian 
dialects. 

1. Dry ginger 

Tamil sukkii, Sanskrit; Kanarese; and Malayalam 
snntki, Telugu soiithi ^ or sonthiJwmmu, Hindi south, 

2. Green ginger 

Sanskrit ardraJca, Hindi add, Telugu and Kanarese 
alla,^ Tamil and Malayalam inji. 

3, Ginger in general 

Pali singivera, Sanskrit sriiigavera, Tamil verkkombtL 

The first group ofters no diflSculties : Dr, Thomas (above;, 
1912; p. 1093) is probably correct in deriving mkkn and 
hmthi, etc., ''dry ginger”, from the Sanskrit msMa, 
" dry ”, and His derivation of these terms is 

further supported by that of their counterparts ardraka, 
dddj, alia, '' green ginger” (Dr. Thomas, above, 1905, 
p. 170). It is not only self-evident ihat ardraka goes 
back to the Sanskrit drdra, "wet”, but alia is known 
from other sources to be one of the recognized tadbhavas 
of the latter ; see Hemachandra’s Praknt Grammar, i, 82, 
and Childers’ Pali Dictionary, s.v. alio (where, however, 
no derivation is given). 

We have now to consider the Sanskrit sringavera and 
Tamil -Malayalam inji. The former seems to be the 
prototype of the Arabic ^anjabil which occurs in the Koran 
(76, 17). But, as remarked by Professor Franke (ZDMG, 
47. 600), the Greek ^LjyiBept^ is more closely related to 
the Pali singivera, and Professor Jolly has actually found 
the more ancient Sanskrit form sringivera in the medical 
Bhedasamhiid (above, 1905, p. 168). These facts render 
Professor Uhlenbeck’s derivation of ,4ringavera^ from 

^ HJp, hid,, vol. 6, p. 238, text line 141 f, 

^ Loc. cit., text line 138. 

^ But, as Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar suggests, Simthi may be con- 
nected with the Tamil root ‘‘ to dry up 
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sr inga and its translation by “ horn-shaped ” untenable. 
Moreover, the Sanskrit word vera, “ the body ”, whicli 
figures in his Etymologiaches Worterbuch der Altindischeu. 
Sprache (Amsterdam, 1898-9), p. 297, is a fiction of 
Sanskrit lexicographers. They inferred its existence 
from the name of the god Kuvera, which they explained 
by “misshapen ” see Ujjvaladatta’s Commentary on the 
Unadisutras (ed. Aufrecht, Bonn, 1859), i, 60 (p. 17). 
As I have pointed out before (above, 1912, p. 476), 
Dr. Gundert was the first to derive singivera from the 
Tamil and Malayalam inji, “ green ginger ”, -j- ve^-, 
“ a root ”. He further compared inji with Sanskrit 
chinchataka or chinahotalca (which, however, cannot be 
proved to mean “ginger”), and thus arrived *chinji 
as the supposed prototype of inji. The Greek form 
and the Arabic zanjabil would rather take us 
to an original form *zingi. At any rate, the Pali singi- 
vera shows an initial sibilant which has been lost in the 
Tamil iTiji. In this connexion Professor Kern has 
favoured me with the following interesting remarks : — 

“ In my opinion the older Dra vidian language possessed 
an s. I find the proof for it in the absence of the sibilant 
in the oldest words derived from Sanskrit, e.g. dyiram 
from sahasram. According to my theory this became 
first *saasirani, as ar could not remain. After the 
language had lost the sibilant, *saasiram became 
*aa(y)iram, and finally dyiram. In the same way 
ilvani comes from a Prakrit form sdvani (Sanskrit 
srdvanl, properly the full-moon day of ^ravana), and 
Culi from ashadM (Tamil ashadam is a later importation). 
Sometimes y takes the place of a Sanskrit or Prakrit 
sibilant, e.g. dydyam = Sanskrit dlcdSa or Prakrit 

^ .Dr, Kittel (Kannada Dictionary, p. xix) derived vera from the Tamil 
vayirii, “the belly”, a word which was known to Bhatta Knmarila ; see 
now A7iL, vol. 42, p. 20L In a Bharant inscription (id. 21. 234, 
No. 92) the word Kuvera is spelt Kupira* 
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akdsa} This y may have originated through a softening 
of 6% perhaps £ It is worth noting that some dialects still 
possess an 8. Thus in Kui the numeral ' five ’ is 
and the numeral ' six' saj-gi, and in Gondi the same are 
saiyung and sdraiig ; i.e. si and sai correspond to the ai 
of Tamil oAndii, 'five V End set and sd to the d/oi Tamil 
■am, ' six ^ 

The ancient Dra vidian word ^singi or ^zingi, the 
existence of which may be inferred from the comparison 
of inji with siiigivera and need not be 

indigenous in India. As suggested by Dr. Thomas 
(above, 1905, p. 169), it may have been imported with 
the article which it denotes from Burma, vSiam, or China, 
where the drug is designated by similar names. 

The curious Tamil word verkkombiv, “ginger'', consists 
of ver, “ a root ", and komhu, ‘'a horn ", and looks like 
a later re translation of the artificial Sanskrit word 
mAiigavera, though in the latter the “horn" did not 
follow but preceded the “root". A similar formation is 
the Telugu hnfJiikommtv, where sonthi, “dry ginger", is 
combined with “ a liorn 

For a list of other Sanskrit words which may be 
borrowed from the Dravidian languages see Dr. Kittel’s 
Kannada-English Dictionary, pp. xvii ff. I would add 
“ rice-gruel = Tami), kanji, or 

“the horse-radish tree", = Tamil muruiigai, Malayalam 
murinna, Telugu miinaga, Kanarese oiiigge, and 
“a roue", which is perhaps connected with the Tamil 
root vidti^, “ to abandon From Dr. Gundert’s list 
(ZDMG, 23. 521) may be added ofj’Tig', “ one-eyed ", = 
Tamil kdnd, “ not seeing 

^ Dr. Guaderfc (ZOMG, 23. 524) adds the following examples : — Tamil 
m-mim, tyam, Ilam = Prakrit smnana,, slsa, Slhala, and Malayalam 
mayayiram and onam ~ Sanskrit mriga^iraa and — E. H. 

^ Of. also the padi'-hBmi^ ‘‘fifteen”, and padaduiru^ “sixteen” 

in which the li may represent an original s. — E. H. 
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I avail myself of this opportunity for a correction of 
my remarks on the participle niioisia, written m tlie 
Shahbazgarhi text of Asokas rock-edicts (above, 1918, 
p. 654). It must not be derived from the Sanskrit aM- 
pisMa, '' ground but rather from nipishta, written 
which occurs repeatedly in the inscriptions of the Achm- 
menidan kings of Persia ; see Professor Tolman's Ancient 
Persian Lexicon, New York, 1908, p. 111. The word is 
still living in the modern Persian '‘to. write”. 

As the Shahbazgarhi version is the only one in which the 
Indian lilchita, “written’', is replaced by ip Asto, would 
it be too hazardous to assume that the latter is a foreign 
word which was imported from Iran along with the 
Kharoshthi alphabet ? And may pustaka, " a book 
a word for which no satisfactory etymology is found in 
Sanskrit — be connected with it ? 

E. Hultzsch. 


Varendra 

The Varendra Anusandhtoa Samiti (Research Society) 
was started in the year 1910, in the district of Rajshahi 
in Northern Bengal, chiefly through the exertions of 
Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, M.A., of Dighapatiya in that 
district, with the object of carrying on antiquarian 
research in the tract of country called in Sanskrit 
literature Varendra, and in modern colloquial language 
" the Barind This is a tract of comparatively high 
land, which includes portions of the Malda, Rajshahi, 
Dinajpur, Rangpur, and Bogra Districts in the Rajshahi 
Division, witli a stiff* soil of reddish clayey loam, 
distinguishing it from the remainder of those districts, 
the soil of which is sandy alluvium of recent formation. 
In its general direction this belt of land runs east and 
west, comprising Western Bogra, South-Western Rangpur, 
Southern Dinajpur, and Northern Rajshahi, but on the 
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west the belt takes a turn southward, and extends almost 
to the Ganges at Godagari, embracing the eastern portion 
of Malda and part of Western Kajshahi. The tract in 
<][iiestion contains many remains of ancient towns, forts, 
temples, and palaces, and it appears probable that the 
capital cities of rulers, who at different times extended 
their sway over wide territories in Bengal and adjacent 
provinces, were situated within its limits. There is 
evidence that the tract was oilce densely populated— 
it probably vras so at a time wdien the adjacent 
stretches of more recent alluvium had not risen high, 
enough to be fit for habitation. In later times, owing to 
causes not ascertained, the Barind became depopulated, 
overgrown with forest, and unhealthy, while population 
flocked into the lower alluvial areas adjoining, as theise 
rose higher, and became cultivable and habitable. 
Owing to the jungle with which they were covered or 
surrounded, the archaeological remains of the Barind were 
for a long time difficult of access to explorers, but some of 
them have been examined and described by different 
investigators, among whom Dr. Biiclianan Hamilton, 
General Sir Alexander Cunningham, Messrs. Westmacott 
and Eavensliaw, and Dr. Bloehmann, maybe mentioned. 
In recent years, a great part of the Barind has again been 
opened up and brought under cultivation, largel}’' through 
the agency of Santali immigrants, and the work of 
investigation has thereby been greatly facilitated. 

The traditional boundaries of Varendra are the 
Mahananda River on the west and tlie Karatoya on 
the east, tlie latter river marking the western boundary 
of Kamrup, while the Mahananda was the eastern limit of 
Mithila or Tirhut. Karatoya was the name borne in 
ancient times by the lower course of the great Tista River, 
from the point where it issues from tlie Himalayas. This 
part of the course of the Tista has, like so many other 
Indian rivers, frequently shifted. In RennelFs map of 
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1770 the Tista is s as flowing fi-om the hills 

almost due south, and ultimately joining the Ganges, 
whereas now it takes a south-easterly course, and joins 
the Brahmaputra near Chilmari in Rangpur District. 

It is known that in the year 1787 a change in the 
course of the Tista occurred, the river swinging eastward 
to join the Brahmaputra at Chilmari, and then combining 
witli the Brahmaputra to force a new^ channel southward. 
Before that great change, the mighty river, w^hich now 
sweeps down from Chilmari to join the Ganges at 
Goalanda, and is knowui locally as the Jamuna, but is 
showm on maps as forming the low^er course of the 
Brahmaputra, did not exist, — the Brahmaputra from 
Chilnuxri flowing eastw^ard through what is now the 
Mai mansing District, where an attenuated stream bearing 
its name is at present found. Portions of rivers, or 
abandoned river beds, bearing locally the name of Karatoya, 
are found in different places in the Jalpaiguri, Rangpur, 
and Bogra Districts, and probably mark some ancient 
course of the Tista or Karatoya. One such river, 
a narrow, sluggish stream, flow^s through the Bogr^ 
District, immediately to the east of Bogra town and of 
the site of an ancient city now known as Mahasthan, 
or “ the great place ”, wdiich has been identified by some 
as the city of Pundravardhana, described by the Chinese 
pilgrim. Yuan Chwang. Tliis Karatoya marks the 
eastern limit of the Barind, as it is now known, the land 
to tlie west of the river being a stiff, reddish clay, while 
the land to the east of it is composed of loose, friable, 
sandy loam. 

The River Mahananda issues from the Himalayas, a few 
miles to the west of the Tista, and takes a westerly 
course for some distance before it turns south to join the 
Ganges at Godagari. In the lower part of its course the 
Mahananda still marks the western limit of the Barind, 
the land to tlie east of it being comparatively high and of 
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a stiff soil, while to the west is alluvial laud of lower level 
and more recent formation. 

The name Gauda appears to have been used in ancient 
times, in its narrower sense, as a vSynonym for Varendra, 
but, when the rulers of that region extended their sway 
to adjacent countries, the former name was employed in 
a wider sense, including countries subject to them besides 
Varendra proper. In later times the name came to be 
applied to the city 8 miles west of the Mahananda, 
which became the Muhammadan capital of Bengal. That 
city, known before the Muhammadan conquest as 
Lakhnaoti (Lakshmanavati) was first chosen as the 
capital of his kingdom by Lakshmana Sena, the last 
Hindu ruler of Gauda, and probably acquired the name of 
Gauda from the country of which it was the capital. 
Before the Muhammadan conquest, the name Gauda seems 
to have been always applied to a country, kingdom, or 
empire, not to a city. 

In the seventh century, at the time of Yuan Chwang’s 
pilgrimage, Pundravardhana was the name of a kingdom 
subordinate to Harshavardhana s empire, and of the 
kingdom’s capital, the site of wdiich was probably at the 
place now known as Mahasthan in Bogra, at the extreme 
eastern limit of Varendra propei\ In copper-plate grants 
of the Pala kings of Gauda, Dharmapala, Mahipala I, 
Vigrahapala III, and Madanapala, Pundravardhanabhukti 
is mentioned as a province or division of the kingdom. 
The names Pundra and Paundra, with which Pundra- 
vardhana is obviously connected, also appear in different 
ancient writings as appellations of states, or provinces, 
or tracts of country. 

The special interest of Varendra as a field of 
antiquarian research lies in its having been the home of 
the great Pala dynasty, which ruled for some three 
centuries over the greater part o? Bengal and Bihar, and 
at times brought under its sway adjacent territories in 
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Northern India, forming what may properly be described 
as an empire. The founder of the dynasty, Gopala, who 
appears to have been a petty chief in Varendra, rose to 
power in a period of anarchy, towards the end of the 
eighth centuiy, being chosen by some form of election 
as paramount ruler of Gauda, and succeeded later in 
bringing Magadha, or South Bihar, under his control. 
His successor, Dharmapala, extended his power further 
to the west, and dethroned the king of Panchala, whose 
capital was Kanauj. The Senas, who replaced the Palas 
in the twelfth century, are believed, on acquiring 
Varendra, to have made their capital at Bijayanagar 
near Godagari in the south-west of the tract, and to liave 
subsequently moved to Lakshmanavati, the town whicli 
afterwards took the name of Gauda. 

During the sliort period of the Varendra Kesearch 
Society’s existence, its members have been very active 
in exploring the various sites in Rajshahi, Bogra, 
Eangpur, and Dinajpur, where remains of antiquarian 
interest are found, and a collection has been made of 
specimens of mediaeval sculpture and ancient Sanskrit 
manuscripts, which have been housed temporarily in the 
building of the Rjijshahi Public Library. The Society 
proposes to publish a series of Bengali monographs 
dealing with different subjects connected with the history 
of Bengal. Two of these have already appeared: — 
Gaudardjctvidld, a history of Gauda down to the 
Muhammadan invasion ; and Part I of Oaudalekhanmld, 
an edition of inscriptions of the Pala reigns with Sanskrit 
texts in the Nagari character, and translations and 
critical notes in Bengali. Other publications contemplated 
ar’e Part II of Gauclalekhamdld, comprising additional 
Pala inscriptions, and those of the Varman and Sena 
dynasties, Part III of the same series (a collection of 
Arabic and Persian inscriptions relating to the time of the 
Pathan Sultans of Gauda), a descriptive accoxmt of places 
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of antiquarian interest in Varendra, a history of Gaudian 
Art, a treatise on ethnology, and works on grammar 
and Tantric philosophy, from manuscripts found in 
Varendra. 

The Pala Kings were Buddhists, and, when at the 
height of their power, were certainly the greatest reigning 
sovereigns of that religion in India. It is, therefore, not 
without reason that the claim is made that “ from the 
ninth to the twelfth centiuy, the whole of the Buddhist 
world drew its inspiration in religious literature and 
art from the Kingdom of Gauda’'. 

The ancient university of Nalanda lay within its 
borders ; Dharrnapala, the second Pala King, founded 
a second great university at Vikramasila ; and a third 
seat of learning, at Jagaddala in Varendra, flourished 
during the Pala period. 

According to the Tibetan historian, Taranath, two great 
religious painters and sculptors, named Dhimau and 
Vitapal, flourished in Varendra in the reigns of 
Dliarmapfcila and Devapala ; and it is surmised that some 
of the best specimens of mediaeval sculj)ture found in 
Bengal may be the work of those artists or their schools. 
The marks of decadence are discernible in sculpture 
attributed to the eleventh and twelfth centuries, whicli 
saw the decline and fall of the kingdom of Gauda. 

Although the inscriptions contained in part i of the 
Oaudalelchamald have all been printed before in different 
publications, a valuable service has been rendered to the 
history of Bengal by their collection in one place, and by 
the learned and discriminating commentaries of Babu 
Akhaya Kumar Maitra. The introduction to this collection 
contains an interesting quotation from the Yajnavalkya 
Saiiihita and its commentary of rules for the drafting of 
royal deeds of gift, in which it is laid down tliat the 
grant should be engrossed bn a sheet of cotton or 
a copper-plate/ should be preceded by an account of the 
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virtues and prowess of the donor and his father, graiid- 
fatlier, and great-grandfather, should contain a specifica- 
tion of the donee and the land granted, with its boundaries, 
etc., and sliould bear the Raja’s seal, with tlie date. 

The seven copper-plate grants, which are reproduced 
in the collection, comply more or less closely with these 
instructions, the preliminary eulogium of the donor and 
his family being in verse ; the essential portion, namely, 
the words conveying the grant, with the description and 
boundaries of the land, the name and additions of the 
donee, and the date, in prose; and the documents con- 
cluding with some comminatory verses, directed against 
anyone who should disturb the grantees’ possession in 
future. It is noteworthy that the earliest grant, of 
Dharmapala, which must be assigned to the first half 
of the ninth century, and the latest one, of Madanapala, 
probably executed early in the twelfth century, are in the 
same form and are largely expressed in the same words. 

These grants throw some light on the Pala system of 
administration, which was evidently of the feudal type. 
Dharmapala’s grant recites that a feudal chief named 
Narayana Varma had, through the Juvaraja or heir- 
apparent, informed his overlord Dharmapala that he 
(]Srara5mna Varma) had erected a temple to the god 
Vishnu, and requested Dharmapala to make a grant 
of four villages to the Brahmin who had been appointed 
guardian of the temple. It would appear that the largest 
territorial division, the bhukti, contained so many 
mandalas, each mandcila so many vimyas, and each 
visaya so many gramas or villages. 

The prose portion of each grant is in the form of 
a notification addressed to members of the royal family, 
to a long list of officials, whose posts are specified, and 
to the cultivators of the locality, calling upon them to 
respect the grant. The lists of officials vary slightly in 
the different grants, and the functions of all of them have: 
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not been ascertained — they may afford an interesting 
subj ect of speculation and . inquiry,— but they include, 
besides police and revenue officials of different grades, 
overseers of elephants, horses, cows, buffaloes, goats, and 
sheep. They would thus suggest a somewhat elaborate 
system of administration, though of course it does not 
follow that all the classes of officials mentioned in each 
grant actually existed at the date to which it beloiigvS. 
The cultivators are exhorted to pay to the donee the 
customary taxes, and all other kinds of revenue. These 
taxes appear to have included, besides the royal land-tax 
of a sixth part of the produce, a number of subsidiary 
rates and cesses payable on different accounts— perhaps 
tlie prototypes of the abivabs with which we are familiar 
in Bengal. In certain of the grants the notification takes 
the form, matctm astu bhavatam," it please you 
gentlemen,” which Babu Akhaya Kumar Maitra regards 
as reflecting the democratic basis of the Pal as’ power. In 
other cases the formula is viditcmi astto, Be it known.” 

Although the Palas were Buddhists, there is evidence 
that Bralimanical Hinduism enjoyed a large measure of 
tolerance under their rule; the hereditary ministers of 
four successive kings of the dynasty, including the two 
greatest, DharmapMa and Devapala, belonged to a 
Brahmin family, and grants of land to Hindu temples 
and Brahmins were made by different sovereigns of 
the line. 

The Gaudarajamdla, by Babu Ramaprasad Canda, 
with an introduction by Babu Akhaya Kumar Maitra, 
contains an exhaustive discussion of the evideTice bearing 
on the early history of Bengal supplied by inscriptions 
found in Bengal and other parts of India, and available 
from other sources. Not the least interesting part of 
the work is that devoted to refuting the improbable 
but commonly accepted account of the conquest 
of Gauda contained in the Tahahat-i-NasirL Babu 
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Rtoaprasad Canda shows that the Bihar so easily 
captured by Miihammad-i-Bakhtiyar was probably not 
a fortress, nor a capital city, but a Buddhist college or 
loonasteiy. He also throws doubt on the identification 
of the “Nodiyah” of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri as Nadiya, and 
suggests that it may have been the same as Bijayapura, 
the ruins of which are believed to have been found at the 
place now called Bijayanagar, near Godagari. However 
this may be, it seems probable tliat, after Muhammad-i- 
Bakhtiyar had conquered and occupied Magadha, or 
South. Bihar, Lakshin ana Sena removed his capital from 
Lakshmanavati to some place at a safer distance from 
the frontier, and that, later on, Lakshmanavati and 
Western Varendra succumbed without much resistance to 
the Muhammadan invader. 

Tliere is some reason for surmising that, before this 
invasion, the Muhammadan religion had been introduced 
in Nortliern Bengal by means of peaceful conversion, 
tlie missionaiy preparing the way for the soldier. But 
the capture of Lakshmanav’’ati by no means implied the 
complete conquest of Bengal. Probably it was not till 
long after the death of Muliammad-i-Bakhtiyar that 
Muhammadan supremacy came to be acknowledged 
throughout Varendra, and even then a great part of 
the tract continued to be administered by Hindu feudatory 
chiefs. 

F. J. Monahan. 


Some Critical Notes on Asvaghosa's Buddhacarita^ 

In 1912 Pro.fessor C. Formichi published a new 
(Italian) translation of this grand poem of Asvaghosa, 
with, introduction and critical notes, Tliis work was 

^ [The death of Professor Speijer while this article was passing through 
the press is a matter for profound regret, and not less? on account of his 
personal qualities than of the eminent services which he had rendered, 
and might still have rendered, to Sanskrit and Buddhist studies. -An 
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reviewed in the ZDMG. for that year (Ixvi, 517-^19) by 
Professor E. Lenmann, with whose praise and blame— for 
his appreciation was of mixed character— I fully agree. 
In some respects Professor Formichi’s translation marks 
a progress since Cowell ; yet in many a case he is in the 
wrong, as will appear to any scholar who takes the 
trouble to cornpare both. 

The appearance of a new book on the Buddhacarita 
induced me to read the poem carefully over once more. 
As a small fruit of this perusal I offer to the readers of 
this Journal some new proposals for emending corrupt 
passages. Some of them presented thenoiselves to my 
mind in this iterata lectio] others I have taken from 
my previous marginal notes. Boni considas, henevole 
lector ! 

First of all, I would draw attention to a large gap in 
canto I, which, I believe, has until now not been observed. 

The passage I, 35-45, describes in detail the rejoicing 
of all classes of beings, Devas, Nagas, etc., at the birth of 
the Bodhisattva in his last existence, and points out the 
manifold tokens of lionour and wmrship which they 
bestow upon the holy child. This description not only 
ends abruptly, but in the next verse (I, 46) the reader is 
on a sudden transported to a quite different stage. He 
finds himself, without the slightest hint of this transition 
being supplied by the poet, a hearer ole the answer given 
by the learned Brahmans to Suddhodana concerning the 
destiny of his son. This verdict of the nadonittikas 

obituary notice is printed beloM'. After perusing iu MS. and later iu 
proof my respected friend’s contribution, I had intended to examine 
and report to him the e\ddence of the Tibetan version in regard to the 
critical points which lie here discusses ; and I had indeed the satisfaction 
of announcing to him the confirmation by that version of his suspicion 
of a gap after verse i, 45. I have examined also the other passages 
which he discusses, and in one or two cases I am recording the result in 
notes. To do more would hardly be of advantage, as in a future 
re-edition of the text both that version, and Professor Speijer’s notes 
will no doubt be taken into full consideration. — F. W. T.] 
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comes to a. conclnsioii in verse 51. It is, moreover, very 
unlikely, not to say impossible, that verse 46 should be its 
exordium. The sentence which begins yad rdjacdstram, 
etc., cannot be understood as the preamble of a speech 
uttered by counsellors to their king : it evidently belongs 
to a substantive part of that speee?^,* the illustration by 
examples of a general rule which is laid down— probably 
also laid down a second time — in verse 51. The previous 
part of the answer must be lost. 

That there must be a gap between the verses 45 and 46 
necessarily follows also from another consideration. The 
very wording of verse 52, etc., 

demonstrates that those Brahmans are not mentioned 
here for the first time, but must have been introduced in 
a former portion of the canto. How’ can the pronoun 
to7// be otherwise accounted for ? Formichi translates 
'd suoi brahmani as if the text had instead of 
Cowell avoids the difficulty by writing the brahmans 

Having become convinced of the existence of a 
considerable gap between I, 45 and 46— and is it notin 
itself extremely improbable that Asvaghosa should have 
passed over the convocation of the brahmans by the king 
and the reason of that convocation, and how he addressed 
them, putting them questions ? — I consulted vol. xix of 
SBE., which contains Beal's English translation of the 
Chinese version of the Buddhacarita. And at once 
I realized that a large portion of the Chinese text is 
missing in the tradition of the Sanskrit text, from about 
verse 32 aptod Beal (p. 6) to verse 56 (p. 10). There 
oan, I think, exist little doubt that the contents of this 
portion (the conclusion of the miraculous phenomena ; 
Mara's grief ; the attitude of ^uddhodana and Maya ; the 
naimittikas'- observation of the superhuman signs on the 

^ He does so tacitly, - ’ ; , 

- Of course a number of them, though Beal from his Chinese source 
mentions only one Brahman. ^ ;■ 
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body oE the child; and the first part ol their verdict), be 
they ever so unreliable in detail^ must have formed part 
also of the original text, when still intact. This missing 
portion makes up about twenty-four stanzas of the 
Chinese. Assuming the proportion of the number of 
verses between the Sanskrit text and the same text in 
Chinese garb to be nearly the same as in the preceding 
thirty-two verses of tlie Chinese, which correspond to 
■ thirty -seven Sanskrit ones (Chinese, I, 1-32 = Sanskrit, 
I, 9-45), about twenty-eight stanzas may have been lost 
between I, 45 and I, 46.^ 


In the following I venture to propose some new 


emendations : — 



I, 43. Better than by the reading of Bohtlingk and 
Kielhorn the text will be amended thus; 

The celestials and the atmospherical 
divine beings are always represented in the sky, and the 
parallel passage signalized by Leumann and quoted by 
Formichi has the selfsame turn. I conjectured thus many 
years before knowing the note of Leumann.’^ 

Ill, 14. <1T: W^STirt'JWfwfWT^ I 

What is here the meaning of ? Cowell translates 

"" in the stir of the news Formichi airudire la notizia”, 
though vrttanta by itself, without some verb of arousing 
or hearing added, cannot of course convey this meaning. 
It simply means the '‘news'’ and nothing more. Yet 
Cowell realized that the poet must have expressed 
somehow that the ladies put on their ornaments in 
a hurry. It is, however, a mistake made by the 
translators that they attributed that signification to 

^ [The Tibetan version confirms Professor Speijer’s view, showing at 
•this point about seventeen additional verses, — F. W. T.] 

V - [The Tibetan supports W. T,] 

^ I have adopted here the correction of Luders ’^twfrr:. 
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vvuycistci'. ,, -TliG verb viiiyasyctti i^ bere == Latin dispouit \ 

it does not imply the idea of sctm6/iTOma and “haste”. 
That sueh a hhava is likely to be described by Assvaghosa 
is clear; but it is not in tlie word vinyasta that we have 
to seek for the adequate term indicating the agitation of 
the matrons anxious to contemplate the prince passing. 
The fact is that the expression of the haste is hidden under 
tlie corrupt The genuine reading must be 

The ladies went down from their apartments, having put 
in their different places (I^SET^) the ornaments (f%»RT!j-) 
which they had taken up in a hurry at random, 

the first they could get (^^), as they had no time to make 
a choice. Vrtha has here its old meaning, which is akin 
to that of Latin temere, Greek elxy, and which is instanced 
by passages from the Satapathabrahmana in 

the St. Petersburg Diet., s. v. '^Td 

III, 48. The Bodhisattva has come home from his 
second drive outside his palace grounds in a sad and 
meditative frame of mind. The king seeing him thus 
returning 

and having lieard 

what nimitta occasioned tliat melancholy mood, acts as is 
explicitly stated in the stanzas 49 and 50. But how the 
king came to know that nimitta we do not read in our 
text. Instead of this we are informed that the king 
entered the city (liimself) ” (Cowell), si rec6 in citta 
(.Formichi) = 5^TW This entering of the 

city by the king, who has not before been said to have 
left his capital, is not only out of place, but also inconsistent 
with his having seen his son come back. Moreover, 

the wording itself, to express his coming into 

his capital, is strange and suspect. Instead of 
I propose as the true reading. The old king, tarn 

preksya sa'rnnivrttapx, made an inquiry, paryesmiarrh 
cakdra ; thereby he learns of the nimitta and acts 

^ [The Tibetan has, however, *—5’* W. T.] i 
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accoixlingly. The Chinese version of our poem (verse 236 
on p. 35 ot Beal’s translation) has likewise “ asked 
anxiously the reason why ”, but knows nothing of that 
returning of the old king to his capital. I guess that the 
source of the .depravation of paryemnarih into puryd- 
gamam is to be sought in a misspelt 

IV, 38. I 

I do not wonder that as edited by Cowell, is 

disapproved bjr scholars. Cowell’s interpretation of that 
word is strained. But neither the conjecture of 

Bdhtlingk, nor Forinichi’s proposal to read are 

satisfactory. The genuine reading cannot, I tirink, be 
blit ; I adopt aJcrtydnueahCwdsyd, etc., with the 

meaning “ she imitated liiin by (assuming his) outer 
appearaiice Akrtyd is the instrumental of dkrti of the 
kind instanced in my Sanskrit Syntax, § 73. Cf. Raghu- 
vam9a, xi, 13. 

IV, 52. ^ftr in?j 3?^: i 

51 ^ t^fT^Trrf^Ti ww JiT^TrTt%5i: ii 

I am not satisfied with 1%Tr. This word disturbs tlie 
construction of the whole sentence, wliether it is taken 
as the nominative case or as the accusative. Formichi, 
as well as Cowell, translating here rather freely, does not 
solve the difficulty, and will scarcely be followed, in his 
effort to account for the genitives vihangdndm and 
ointayataJp by making them dependent on the verb 
d + dhd. In his note on p. 335 of his hook lie seems to 
explain cintayatas cittdm as a so-called, accus. etyrno- 
logicus, which is of course impossible. 

By a slight correction, reading instead of 

all will become right. Construe : api nama vihaiiganarji 

^ [Tibetan yofis-stc-grosdyasso ^ a compound with pari = (probably 
panjemiui) mado consultation.--:!'.' W, T.] 
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(cMe) ixmintentc muda ahUah, -na tu cioitayato janasya 
elite i ‘‘ slionld Spring infuse Jove’s drunkenness into the 
mind of tlie birds and not in tlie rnind of the beino- 
endowed with reason a)id liolding himself for wise ?” 

IV, 5G. must be corrected into Youtli 

{ya-uvana) is mentioned in the preceding line, old age 
(jura) not so. If we keep jarei/twu, tlie reading of MSS., 
tlie pronoun iyaon cannot be accounted for, whereas idam 
(viz. yauvanam) is the very pronoun wanted. I read the 
whole stanza as follows ; — 

II 

“ how is it that these women do not realize the tickleness 
of youth, since, may it be ever so adorned ivith beauty, 
old age will ruin it ? ” 

IV, 92. etc. I doubt the genuineness of 

■yacll. There is no room here for a concessive particle.. 
The prince must mean : “ and as regards your assertion 
that with female.s it is allowed to use untrue speech, I do 
not understand,” etc. In other terms, is a clerical 

error for Cowell, indeed, translates and when 

thou sayest ”, not if 

V, 22. Kielhorn was right in stating that the second 

pada, as found in the MSS. and 

edited by Cowell, must be somehow corrupted, since the 
object of pravivihnilp cannot be wanting. His correction 

does not satisfy. The adversative particle 
introducing wluxt follows in pada shows that the prince 
by going to the town and not to the forest had changed 
liis mind. How, then, can it be said in the preceding 
line that Im mounted on liorseback with the intention 
of going to the town ? On the contrary, the prince, 
under tlie strong impression of the miraculous appearance 
of the monk, had made up his mind to betake himself to 
the forest ((;l 21rZ), Yet (the true 
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reading^ is here proposed by Luders), lie did not follow 
his inclination, and, putting off that design until a later 
time he returned into the town. Hence 

it follows that Asvagliosa cannot have expressed himself 
but thus: « },e mounted on horse- 

back, in order to enter the forest”.-^ 

V, 58. rfWTSSrr 

Cs. 

The tvpamd contained in the fourth pada is differently 
understood by Cowell and Formichi. According to Cowell 
the migana in question is a(nother) woman “ crushed by 
an elephant and then dropped ” ; Formichi explains the 
word as denoting a female elephant, subdued 
by a male elephant and thrown to the ground. Both 
interpretations are to be rejected, since they would 
involve the highly improbable, not to say impossible, 
assumption of a simile borrowed, not from ordinary and 
common things, but from something unusual and far- 
fetched. Moreover, in the interpretation of Formichi the 
descriptive part of the rhetorical figure, as it is elaborated 
in the padas a, h, and c, fails ^to have its effect, ^ithila- 
Jculamiirdhajd, etc., suits the female musician ; how can 
it be explained to fit the female elephant ? We have 
rather to expect that the girl, lying on the ground with 
dishevelled hair and her ornaments sliding down from 
their places, should be compared to some creeper, trampled 
down by the feet of an elephant and crushed. Accordingly 
I suppose tanganeva to be corrupt, and confidently 
emend 

VII, 12. The first word of this stanza, rTcf^, can be 
accounted for neither as a conclusive particle nor as 
a pronoun. In fact, both translators leave it out in their 
^ [The Tibetan ha>a gron^la puram. — F. W. T.l 
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translations. I suspect its genuineness, and read the first 
pada as follows : Aptirvci, not purvci) 

is the very word wanted : ''it is the very first time I see 
an hermitage ; for this reason,” etc. 

VII, 13. Cowell has edited: cfTOt 

following the Paris MS. The Cambridge MS. has 
W®. Considering that the prince wants to be 
informed of the various kinds of twpas (the 
of st. 11), and that after the detailed general exposition 
of tapas in st. 14 there follows an account of the 
• cCWt — note the plural taimsam — 

the true reading must surely be "Sf. 

The ascetic, in fact, does not praise the excellence 
(visesam) of the tapas, but commemorates the manifold 
kinds (visesdn) oi it.^ 

VII, 43. 

: ^Tci: II 

Cowell retains in his edition this reading of the MSS., 
and translates: "to dwell with thee who art like Indra 
would bring prosperity even to Brhaspati.” This inter- 
pretation seems to me better than Formichis, who takes 
ahhyudaya as meaning the same as udaya, " arising,” 
a rather arbitrary opinion, which makes him render the 
line thus: "il dimorare con te che sei simile ad Indra 
farebbe di certo sorgere un (secondo) Brhaspati.” Far- 
fetched, indeed ! 

I suppose a slight fault. We have but to replace the 
bh in abhyudaya" by the aksai*a t, which is so similar to 
it in Nepalese MSS., and we get — 

f II 

" to dwell with thee, who art like Indra, would bring 
a source of delight (even) to Brhaspati.” The sub-audition 

^ [The Tibetan has Jchyad~par-rmm$ = — F. W* T.] ; : 

; . JEAS. 1914 . ' ‘ V- ; ;y ' Vv ^ ^ J y ' ’ 
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of '^fxf cannot be a bindrance to the emendation^ in 
poetry.^ 

VIII, 49. ^TETcfr 

Cowell translates: ‘‘Do not therefore assume that his 
departure arises from the fault of either of us, 0 queen!’' 
Formichi likewise: “ Perb, o regina degli uomini, non 
voler credere che ia partenza di lui avvenne per colpa 
di noi due.” The purport of the sentence is in this 
manner well rendered, yet the interpretation is anything 
but exact. It rests on the assumption that pvatigantivm ^ 
pratyetu7n, “ to believe”; but since there does not exist, as 
far as is known, another instance thereof, Cowell himself 
supposed a corruption in pratigantiim and proposed 
pratiiKittum. But neither this nor any other correction 
of the transmitted aksaras is required. They are sound 
and genuine. The awkwardness of interpreting* them 
arises from a wrong division of words; in fact, 

is not one word, but two. Read ^ rrTJr^rf (if not 
as is in MS. C) HtW 1f%, and construe : narhasy 

avdyi closato ganUim tatpyxiydtam (or ''•praydtim) prati^ 
“ do not therefore inculpate us in tliis manner for his 
departure.” Bosato gantum = clusayitum, Ramayana, 
ed.Bomb., vi, 105, 13: ’^Tf T^TW ^ W . . . 

As to j9TO^'icf.Buddhacarita, xiii, 16 : 
hIh ^ -sfiT ir^:. 

VIII, 54. Formichi declares the first line of this stanza 
to be inexplicable and a locus desperatits ; he does not 
even venture to translate the stanza. My opinioii on this 
point is quite different. Not only does the purport of the 
verse seem clear to me, but I think also that it has been 
faultlessly transmitted by the MSS. There is no reason to 
change with Cowell (a woi’d, moreover, indispensable 
for the sentence) into Utw to avoid to construe 

' [The Tibetan mnon. par. mtho. ha supports a6Ay?t°.~F. W. T.] 
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wit.]) tlie accusative. Though that construction ]ook.s 
somewliat strange, it is unobjectionable. Why, when 
noliocly will find fault with a turn like tliis, u-narJm 
vamndhara tam patim, “ Earth does not deserve him as 
her ruler,” should one be averse to .such a one, where 
anarhd is replaced by ahhagiovl ? The objective accusative 
with verbal nouns in °in is .sufficiently proved as good 
Sanskrit; cf. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, | 2'71b, my 
Sanskrit Syntax, § 52, and Ram., ed. Bomb., i, 6, 19: 

IX, 32. The prince, justifying his retirement from the 
world, say.s that he would not have left his family and 
relatives, if separation from them were not something 
unavoidable. In the half-sloka which contains the second 
member of the alternative, “ since .separation's unavoid- 
able, for this reason,” etc., there is a gap of three .syllables 
filled up by Cowell. I should prefer to till it up otherwise. 
In my opinion, Asivaghosa’s text may be better restored 
by reading the stanza as follows : — 

ff 

f fjT(^Tr)^3re(: 

ft <fr ^ wsrrfir ii 

is my conjecture for and in the ftl that 
follows I recognize the mutilated first syllable of 
Our poet greatly likes the repetition of the same wording 
in both members of alternative and adversative sentences. 

IX, 38. Leaving aside the padas a and h, where the 
Bodhisattva, refuting the prejudice that only old age is 
the proper time to forsake the w'orld, just as in the 
foregoing and following verses he repeatedly employs the 
terms led, la and aledla — which verses owing to their 
corrupt and fragmentary condition I do not understand — , 

I think I might propose a plausible correction of padas ' 

* [The Tibetan seem.s to omit VUI, 64. — F. W. T.] , ■ • • ' ‘ ; 
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c and d, which contain an independent sentence. By 
reading sarvahale iov sarvalcMa, changing the non- 
sensical subsequent aksaras into we 

would o-et a line that runs thus — 

II 

‘‘Death drags away the living at every time. Is, then, 
not every time fit for (striving at) the Highest Good V ^ 

IX, 56. The reader of CowelFs translation of this 
stanza must be struck by the self-contradiction of the 
view expressed. Liberation is first promised as attainable 
by the line of precepts laid down in st. 55 — viz. the 
discharge of one’s debts to the Ancestors, the Rsis, and 
the Devas — and immediately after it is said : “ those who 
seek liberation will find (nothing but) weariness.” The 
translation of the edited text is here, indeed, good ; but 
the original cannot possibly have this purport. It is clear 
that the king’s counsellor must mean this : “ Pay your debt 
to the Pitaras, the Rsis, the Devas ; by these means you 
will obtain salvation ; those who seek for liberation in 
some other %vay do not get it, may they exert themselves 
ever so.” In other terms, the second line of st. 56 is to 
be read thus : — 

XII, 1 9. The emendation f%f% in pada a, proposed by 
Windisch, cannot be upheld, as it spoils the metre. From 
the transmitted of C, I rather elicit and 

of 9I. 18 is to be understood also in 19. Arada teaches 
here that the eleven indriyani and their vimyas are 
modifications of buddhi,^ 

^ [The Tibetan confirms this translation. It also implies 
a probable reading, in the previous line. — F. W. T,] 

~ [The Tibetan mhhyen. mdzod agrees with Professor Windisch. — 
P, W, T. ] ^ 
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XII, 22. ^ I ' 

efSTWtiif^ !! 

There is Iiere no room for such a word as The 

different phases of individual existence are here enumerated, 
and being bound ” is not one of them, but the very 
essence of any such existence at all. It is not hadhyafe 
that is here required, but hadhyate. Birth (jayate) and 
its triad of undesirable yet unavoidable consequences — old 
age (jiryate), pain (badhyate), and death (mriyate ) — are 
styled vyaktam, ‘‘the material world/’ the same idea in 
Buddhist terminology being also denoted by the term drsta- 
dharina, Pali diUJiadhammo, cf. Childers, s.v. For this 
reason I confidently read Asvaghosa uses the 

same word also in another passage : XIV, 27. 

XIII, 29c. IWtfffTT a deeper darkness 

of night spread around” (Cowell). This must of course 
be meant. It is, however, scarcely admissible to assume 
for vitarati the acceptation “ to spread about ”. Kern 
corrected To this may be objected the im- 

probability of the parasmaipada having here an intransitive 
sense. I should therefore, while keeping 1%cfcfT^, prefer 
to read f^rfcn^ “ Night intensified her 

spreading out (her veil of) darkness.” Note that the 
visarga after is not found in 0. 

XIII, 33. Both Cowell and Forrnichi are at a loss to 
extract a good sense from the first and second pada of this 
stanza : 1?T : I ^ 

etc. How can the genitives dharmavidas tasya 
denote the Bodhisattva signified by the subject maharsih ? 
If the reading is right, they cannot but designate another 
than that subject. This conclusion is so imperative that 
Forrnichi even sought to demonstrate that sa dharmavit 
should be Mara himself 1 But the reading is not right. 
Several emendations have been proposed, see Forrnichi, ; 
p. 397 f. Here is one more which, if probable, would 
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heal the wound in a very simple manner. I would, tlien, 
propose : 

(if not with Bohtlingk) 1?T, etc. 

But the Great Rsi, knowing the Dharma and invincible 
(as lie was), when he perceived the host of Mara over- 
flowing.. . . Astrta, "‘■'invincible,” is a Vaidik word, 
indeed; but this is no reason why Asvaghosa should not 
have made use of it. There are other instances of such 
words found in his poems, which in the Petropolitan 
Dictionary are only exemplified by passages taken from 
Vaidik texts; for instance, Buddhacarita, II, 54, 
(observed); II, 36, (gold); VIII, 82, (fixed); 

the archaic meaning of ""resting” of V, 46. Gf. also 
my note on III, 14.^ 

' J. ,S. Speve'r.. 


The Brahmanic AND Kshatriya Tradition 

Mr. Pargiter in the last number of this Journal 
(pp. 885-904) has discovered in a Pauranic tradition 
materials for the reconstruction of a most interesting 
chapter in ancient Indian traditional liistory, the relation 
of Visvamitra and Vasistha. As his reconstruction ends 
with a criticism of tlie distrust of the epic tradition 
evinced by Professor Macdonell and myself, it is of interest 
to me to examine the arguments by which the recon- 
struction and rehabilitation of tradition are carried out. 

At the outset of this examination we are confronted by 
two propositions which are stated by Mr. Pargiter in 
absolute terms : (1) "" Tlie course of all tradition is from the 
simple and natural to the extravagant and marvellous ” ; 
(2) ""It is impossible to treat brahmanic tradition as 
a critical standard, when notoriously the brahmans had 

^ [Tibetan chos-lcyi-clio-ga seQmB to imply a reading dharmavidhes^ — 
P. W. T.]’ ' 
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little or no notion of history”. Neither of these 
propositions is self-evident, and neither, in my opinion, 
can be regarded as true. In the first place the course of 
tradition may be from the simple and natural to the 
extravagant and marvellous, but there is the other side of 
the question, the fact that since and before Euhemerus 
man has been prone to employ his intellect to render simple 
and natural what appears irrational, extra\-agant, and 
marvellous. If a version is simpler than another, it may 
be more primitive ; it may equally be an attempt to 
render simple what was more confused, or merely a brief 
allusion to what was well known otherwise ; and to apply 
as of universal validity the test of simplicity as a test of 
age is to beg the question. The same fallacy, in the 
second place, affects the attack on the brahmanic notion 
of history. For whence does Mr. Pargiter derive the 
evidence for this theory ? What conceivable right liave 
we for the period, say to 500 B.C., to make any assertion 
regarding the brahmanic notions of history in contrast 
with those of . the Ksatriyas ? We could only set up 
a canon if we could contrast the Ksatriya tradition of the 
Vedic period, say to 500 B.c., with the Brahmana tradition 
and see that the former by its coherence and consistency 
claimed superiority over that of the brahmins. This, 
liowever, we cannot do ; all that Mr. Pargiter can attempt 
is (1) to reconstruct a tradition which is to be carried back 
to the Vedic period, and then (2) to prove that the 
tradition is superior by contrast with the Bi-ahmana 
standard. To assert that the Brahmana tradition is not 
a critical standard because the brahmins had little or no 
knowledge of history is a mere fetitio principii. 

A third objection to Mr. Pargiter’s views suggests 
itself ; he distinguishes between a Ksatriya and a 
brahmanic tradition, but does not explain the grounds on 
which this distinction is based. There is a plain and 
obvious distinction, which has been universally recognized, 
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between the sacred Vedic texts, the SamJiitds and the ^ i 
Brdltmanas (incliiding the earlier Aranyakas and 
Upanimds), and the epic tradition, embodied first and 
foremost in the two great epics and then in the Pnrdnas, 

But '‘the Piiranas, as we have them now, are brahinanic 
compilations”,^ and equally so are the epics, and I am 
wholly at a loss to see what right we have to select one j 

part as brahinanic, one as Ksatriya tradition. i 

A furthei'y ifBculty must be frankly mentioned. “ This 
ballad,” we are told,^ “ may well have been handed down 
by Court bards and then put into waiting six or seven 
centuries B.c.” This suggestion is wholly conjectural, 
and it is well to realize that the story which we are 


invited to believe existed at the time of the great 
Brdhmcmas is found only in a series of Purdnas. The date 
of these works (Vdyu, Braknuinda, Brahma, Siva, Linga, 
and the Harivamsa) cannot by any reasonable possibility 
be placed before the Christian era — it is unnecessary for 
my purpose to argue more than that, though their dates 
may well be a good deal later^ — and this gives ample room 
for later manipulation of Vedic tradition. 

This, then, is the real problem : we have a Vedic 
tradition, which is incidentally handed down in a series of 
sacred texts, dating from before Buddha ; it is a tradition 
of priests, but as priests were the learned men, the bards, 
at any rate in some cases, of the community, there is no 
a priori probability that another divergent tradition 
existed among the Ksatriyas. We do find in texts over - 
500 years later in date than the Vedic period certain 
other traditions. We cannot solve questions of priority 
by the dismissal of brahminical accuracy, but must resort 
to an examination of the two legends without prejudice 
other than the natural preference for the older. The 
onus probandi lies on those who seek to show that the 
later contains a purer tradition. 

i p. 889. , ; 2 p. 902. > Bee JRAS. 1907, p. 681. 
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Now the later tradition exists in varied forms, and 
there are therefore two questions, first to decide the older 
of tlie forms, and then to compare that with the Yedic 
tradition. The traditional version of the dispute between 
Vasistha and Visvtoiitra is familiar from the Piamdyana, 
and it centres in the eiForts of Visvainitra to obtain the 
status of a brahmin. In the version described by 
Mr. Pargiter we hear of Satyavrata, son of Trayyaruna, 
king of Kosala, who for an offence is banished by his 
father ; Vasistha deliberateh^ does not intervene to 
prevent his banishment, and assumes tlie government 
oh the realm, the father retiring in vexation to the forest. 
The banished prince in exile rescued the son, Galava, 
of Visvainitra, who, engaged in the penance which won 
him brahminhood, had left his wdfe and children without 
adequate means of support. Satyavrata also killed 
Vasistha’s cow (sarvakmnachighd), and was thence named 
by the latter the man of three saiilms or sins (Trisanku). 
On liis return from his penance, as a seer, Visvainitra 
restored Satyavrata Trisanku to his kingdom, and raised 
liim in his corporeal body to the sky. 

This tale seems to Mr, Pargiter probable and natural as 
compared with the version, and this simplicity 

in his view makes it undoubtedly older than the latter. 
More specifically he argues that the version could not 
have been composed when the version in the epics existed, 
and if composed could not have been admitted into the 
Purdnas. Neither argument has any value; it is a pure 
assumption that no new version of a legend could be 
created after the epic legends had come into existence, 
and, in view of the plain testimony borne by the com- 
parison of epic and Purdna tales in other cases ^ of the 
many variant versions of ancient legends current, an 

^ See e.g. the various versions of the R^yairhga episode analysed by 
Lxiders, and those of the Pururavas and other legends examined by ,' 
Geldner and Sieg. Of. also JRAS, 1911, p. 1105. 
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assumption wholly unjustified. More importance attaches 
to the argument that the version of a conflict of Visvamitra 
and India in the Roj'iuayctnci is due to a misunderstanding 
of the name of Vasistha, Devaraj, which he finds in this 
, narrative. Tliat is the kind of point which is really of 
importance, if valid. Unhappily in this case it is not 
valid ; it rests on a comparison of two epic verses where 
clevaTOji in one corresponds to hlititahri in the other, and 
which record that Vasistha caused all creatures to live in 
a period of drought ; they do not, as Mr. Pargiter says, 
refer to administration of the kingdom at all, and there- 
fore they in no way illustrate the Ptirdna legends. Nor 
in tlie second place is hhuiakrt synonymous with clevardj ; 

' the meaning of it, the creator,” is abundantly explained 
by the verse which ends Prajdpatir iva j)rajah : Prajapati 
is hhuidpati as early as the Brdhmanas, and so the theory 
• that hhiUakrt=^lndvQ^==:devardj at once is invalidated. 

: The idea that Devaraj was Vasistha s personal name 
and was mistaken for Indra rests accordingly on the 
. weakest foundation.^ 

/ On tlie othei hand, for the theory that tlie Purana 
version is in no wise primitive, a good deal may be said. 
It clearly knows the contest regarding Vasistha’s cow 
(v\. 52-/), and it is guilty of the absurdity in the 
context in which tlie episode is placed of treating the 
ruler of a kingdom as possessing only one cow, as 
Mr. 1 ciigitei himself points out. But in the Rdnidycina 
version the cow is that of Vasistha’s hermitage and the 
on]}' cow necessary to a hermit, a clear sign that the epic 
IS moi*e pimnitive in this regard. Mr. Pargiter himself 
again admits that the episode of Galava is suspiciously 

^ Mr. BiU'giter’sfiirfcUer identification of devaraj &.nddivimth.ia (they are 

nearly equivalent”, p. 897, n. 2) leads Him into the unhappy conjecture 
of d%vaukaaarn.~YQ.^mi\^a in the place of the picturesque touch by whiclj 
■Satyavratas interference with the marriage is called an assault on the 
gods, a touch m full harmony with the religious ceremony of marriage 
and lar from absurd or impossible (p. 894, n. 1). ^ 
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like an tietiol ogi cal explanation of the lie does 

not note that the selling of the boy for a hundred 
cows and tlie binding are obviously derived from the 
Biinahsepa story familiar from Aitarey a Brahmama^ 

Finally, the episode of Trisaiiku is equally far from 
primitive; Mr. Pargiter ^ himself admits that the ety- 
mology is doubtful, but he rationalizes the story by 
the view tliat on the death of Trisahku, probably soon 
after Ins restoration, in consequence of the hardships he 
had undergone, Visvamitra honoured him by naming 
a constellation after him. This is Euhemerism with 
a vengeance, ])ut for our purpose all we need note is that 
tliere is absolutely nothing to show that this version is 
older than the epic ; it merely says that ViSvainitra raised 
the king to heaven with his body, quoting a pair of old 
stanzas to the effect that Trisahku shines in the sky 
through Vis vamitra's favour ; this may presuppose the 
elaborate epic version or it may not. But, taken on the 
whole, there is no reason to rate as early this piece of 
bald pate!) work, with its wholly unintelligible tale of 
Vasisthas motive, which Mr. Pargiter^ interprets as 
a priestly seizure of power. 

The next question is the relation of this version to the 
Vedic tradition. Is it the real explanation of the Vedic 
opposition of Vasistha and Visvamitra ? Plere we find 
that the Vedic tradition has no trace of Satyavrata 
Trisahku, and that on the contrary the figure of Sudas 
appears as tlie king with whom the priests Visvamitra 
and Vasistha stood in connexion; equally the Vedic 
tradition ignores Galava — though it contains, as we have 
seen, tlie real source of that legend, just as the “wish 
cow ^ of Vasistha has an historical connexion with Vedic 
tradition. How can we reject the Vedic evidence of 
assured date in favour of this legend, late in its proved 

l p. 90a » pp, 895, 900, 11. 1. , : 

See Macdonell, Vedic Mythology^ p. 150. ■ , 
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existence, and on all sides full of signs of secondary 
origin? It is a minor matter that Trayyaruna figures 
as a Kosala king, and that Tryaruna of the Vedic texts 
is a prince of what was later the Kuru country. 

All the epic versions, however, agree with this account 
in regarding Visvamitra as undergoing penance, and he is 
in the epics treated as a king who became a brahmin. 
Mr. Pargiter ^ defends this view, and holds that the 
silence of the Rigveda is natural, since he had abandoned 
his kingly status and resolutely turned his back on the 
past. But it is equally natural and less imaginative to 
assume that his kingship is not mentioned in the Rigveda 
because it did not exist. What is important to note is 
that the mere fact of the kingship of Visvamitra, even if 
admitted, leaves us without any explanation of the 
importance attached in the epic to his becoming a 
brahmin. Mr. Pargiter, who recognizes this, finds in 
the episode of Satyavrata the reason of the struggle, 
but there is an equally good and much more ancient 
explanation, the facts connected with the Purohitaslnp 
of SudAs. 

To sum up, the Vedic tradition shows two priests 
disputing over the favour and Purohitaship of a prince,, 
Sudas, whose reality is beyond doubt. This tradition 
cannot reasonably be placed later than 800 B.C., the 
lowest date for the texts which record it. There are two 
non- Vedic traditions : one, the epic, deals in great detail 
with the alleged efforts which Visvamitra had to make to- 
become a brahmin ; the other traces the enmity of 
Visvamitra and Vasistha to a quarrel in connexion 
with a prince, Trisaiiku. Now the first legend in its 
attitude towards the position of a brahmin as compared 
with a king is not early Vedic, but it does represent 
a strain of thought which appears in a simpler form in 
the XJpanisad period of Vedic literature, in which we are 
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told, e.g., that Janaka of Videha became a brahmin in the 
sense at least that he attained the learning of one. The 
legitimate view is that this story is a later development 
of sub-Vedic times, and this accords with its late 
appearance in literature. The other story in its kernel 
is totally different from the Vedie account of the feud of 
the two prie.sts ; it evidently presupposes that Visvamitra 
was not originally a priest; it operates with a prince, 
unknown to Vedic fame, whom it identifies with Trisahku, 
of whom we only know that the old tradition (reported 
by this version) made him a constellation ; it invents 
a most absurd explanation of his name, and reproduces 
an old Vedic tale of Sunahsepa in a mutilated form 
regarding a certain Galava. It is in my opinion wholly 
impossible to see in all this any possible gain to the Vedic 
tradition ; in thi.s case, as in others, it seems to me that 
the effort to exploit the later texts adds nothing to our 
knowledge of Vedic times. We can, of course, heap 
conjecture on conjecture, and erect plausible edifices, but 
the substructions of our buildings seem to me to be 
wholly untrustworthy. 

Of minor points may be noticed that the argument ^ 
that the interpretation of Vidarbha in the version of the 
Vayu Purana as “ prince of Vidarbha ” must be wrong 
because the kingdom of Vidarbha did not come into being 
until later, rests on the assumption that the narrative is 
one of strict truth and that the date of the founding of 
the kingdom of Vidarbha can be fixed as later than this 
epoch, and that neither assumption need be correct. It 
might plausibly be argued that the severe punishment 
was due to the enormity of the offence, nor can it be 
doubted that the Ptirmias meant “ prince of Vidarbha ”, 
even if their account is the less primitive. But of this 
there is no evidence ; the explanation of vv. 39-40 may 
be mei'e special pleading, and the crime have been 
: V p. 893, n. 10. 
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committed after the ceremony was completed. Vidarblia 
as a citizen’s name is surely wholly impossible. 

In conclusion, I may add that Mr. Pargiter s criticism * 
of Professor Macdonell’s and my view of Trisaiiku is again 
based (m petUio prm Trisahku, the religious 

teacher of the Taittimya Upanimd, is ''manifestly 
ditferent from and later than the king Trisahku But 
why? The teacher of the Upanisad was presumably 
a reality to judge from the way he is referred to, and the 
king Trisahku is a mythical person who ascends the sky 
in his own person and moves as a constellation, as the 
legends which are the sole authority for his personality 
agree in telling us. To compare these two with Saul 
the king and Saul the religious teacher is merely to^ 
prejudice the issue. Both of these men were real, but it 
is a mere assumption tliat a real Trisahku other than tlie 
teacher ever existed. 

A. Beriuedale Keith. 


The Phonetics of the Wardak Yase 
It is well known that consonants are never written 
doubled in the Kharosthi script, and the question arises 
whether, wlien reading inscriptions in that script, a single 
consonant may be regarded at times as meaning that 
consonant doubled. In a note published in this Journal 
for 1913, p. 141, Sir G. Grierson has put forward the 
view — I would suggest that a consideration of the 
modern vernaculars of the north-west will show that 
the assumption tliat this restoration [i.e. reading a single 
consonant as doubled] is required is probably wrong, and 
that the dialect in which these Kharosthi inscriptions are 
written pronounced these consonants as single, not as 
double, letters.” He has supported his suggestion -with 
the fact that the languages of the north-west, which he 

904 , 
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lias named the niodern Paisaca languages, lia\'e generally 
substituted a single consonant in the place of tlie old 
doubled consonant. 

This involves the question, whether the modern avoid- 
ance of double consonants prevailed also some seventeen 
to nineteen centuries ago in the north-west — a view 
which may well be doubted, considering what radical and 
continual changes have taken place there during those 
centuries : but I will confine myself simply to tlie 
consideration of the Kharosthi script. 

It is well known that the Kharosthi script does not 
distinguish between a. and d, i and % u and u, that is, 
since a long vowel is equivalent to a short one doubled^ 
(one may say) it did not distinguish between the single 
and the doubled vowel. We cannot suppose the language 
had no such long vowels, and Sir G. Grierson, in putting 
forward his suggestion regarding the consonants, does not 
(and would not, I imagine) apply it to the vowels nor 
contend that we must never read those vowels long. 
There would be nothing strange, therefore, if Kharosthi 
treated consonants in the same way. The question then 
comes to this : do the vowel-signs mean sometimes short 
vowels and sometimes long, and do the consonants mean 
sometimes single and sometimes doubled consonants ? 
This question can probably be only decided by discovering 
verses written in Kharosthi. I am not aware whether 
verses have been discovered elsewhere, but have pointed 
out in my article on this inscription (EL xi, 218) that 
the passage in line 3 — 

aviya-nabagra paryata-sava-bhavagra yo adra-aiiitara- 
arhda-jo jalayuga saphatiga arupyata 
appears to consist of ^lokas and probably ran thus 
originally — 

. . . ariya-napako paryatta-sava-bhavako 
yo addra-jo antara-jo anda-jo [ca] jalayuko 
sapphattiko arupyatta. : , d 
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If this view be tenable, the metre shows that the first 
a in hhavagva must be read long and the second a in 
jalayuga, and that tlie third syllable in arto 2 yyata must 
be long. As arupyata can hardly be anything else than 
the Prakrit arUpyatta, it follows that the single t must 
have been read as doubled. 

This seems fair evidence that vowels were to be read 
long and single consonants as doubled where they would 
have been written so if the script had provided such 
distinctions. The language therefore had doubled con- 
sonants, and had not reduced its doubled consonants to 
single consonants as in the modern languages referred 
to by Sir G. Grierson; but the script did not provide 
characters for doubled consonants. E PARaiTEE 


Inscription on the Wardak Vase: Two corrections 

Two corrections should be made in my reading of the 
inscription on the Wardak vase (EL xi, 202; JRAS. 1912, 

p. 1060), 

Professor Konow has pointed out to me that the 
sentence in line 2, which I read as soea me bhiiya, should 
be yo ca me which was an ordinary expression. 

It is the relative clause to the following words: natigTa- 
midra-sambliatigrana. All my remarks on my erroneous 
reading must therefore be modified, and this correction 
removes the grammatical irregularity which marked the 
word soca. 

The other correction concerns the word that I read as 
mamsrana or asamryana in line 4. The third letter, if 
regarded as containing should be rs, and not sr as 
I took it by oversight. The reading asamsrana is there- 
fore erroneous and must be cancelled. The word must 
be read as asamrsana or asamryana^ and as both are 
plainly impossible, Dr. Thomas' suggestion, dcarydna, is 
the only probable emendation. ^ Pargitek 
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Amarakosa, II, ii, 13 : '' ndsa ddru])aristhitamJ' 
Abiiidlianacintamani, 1008 : ndsdrdhvadamniJ’ 
Medini : dvarordhvaddrmii!' 

A translation of the Amarakosa into seven modern 
Indian languages, made by pandits for Colebrooke, 
of which I have a copy, gives the following trans- 
lations of riasd : — 

“Kashmiri: the meaning of 

which I canno? certainly reltore. The copyist has 
probably blundered. It looks like ca^ikatha 
kci7bi&^ kili:V\ the stone over a door-frame/ but in 
Ivaslinilr it would certainly be of wood. It is 
probably a literal translation of the Panjabi. 

Panjabi : astainbh-ke (? de) upar-dd, p>obtthar, the stone 
of the top of the (side) -posts. 

Hindi : cctiikojth-ke upcoT kcu pattlidT^ the stone of the 
* top of tlie door-frame. 

Parvati Bhasa : saglidn (? Naipali saiidr, a lintel). 

Maithili : debar , upar-kd hath, the wood of the top 
of a doorway. 

Bengali : jhamkdt, kapdli, both meaning ‘ lintel 

Oriya : dvdra upara kdtha, the wood over a doorway.'^' 
The Sabdakalpadruma gives '' dvWrdparisthitaddrvj :• ; 

jhdnkdth iti kapdli iti ca bhdsd 
The Vacaspatya gives '' dvdrSparisthitdkdsthe, ^jhankdth, 

, ^ kapdli^ kh/y die \ •, 
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I have quoted these Indian works at length in order to 
show tliat the connexion with wsa, a nose; asserted 
Bohtlingk ^rnd Roth and, following them/ by Monier 
Williams, has, so far as I can ascertain; no native 
authority. In fact, the alleged resemblance to a nose is 
founded on a mistaken etymology on the part of these 
eminent scholars. Apte gives the correct meaning. The 
word means ‘‘ lintel and nothing more. 

If the word has nothing to do with ndsa, a nose, it is 
necessary to attempt to ascertain its real derivation. 

In Kaslimiri there is a tendency to retain an original 
ny even in tadbhave words, as in nydi/tikh, quarrelsome 
(from nydyaka-); nyd&idh, depositing (from nydsatva). 
There is also the Kashmiri nydy, a quarrel ; riy as, 
a deposit. In Paisaci Prakrit these two words would 
be written -ndya- and fuisa-, and in Kashmiri the 
pronunciation of ny is the same as that of n. When 
medial the same sound is written n, as in ddne 
(dhdnya-), paddy. 

In Kashmiri, the Sanskrit 'udsdy a lintel, appears under 
the form nyds. In the slips for the Kashmiri dictionary 
on which I am at present engaged, this word is explained 
as follows by Mahamahopadhyaya Mukunda Rama of 
Srinagar — nyds: ndsd-ddrib: grhabhittisio dvdrdpari yad 
dwghcwi darn tiryag ^opanyasyay^jyateiad-vdcak^ 'yarh 
sabdo vijneyah. Here, again, the meaning is '' lintel 
and it is explained as a beam fixed (lopanyasya yojyate) 
across (tiryah) the top of a door. It appears probable, 
therefore, that the Sanskrit ndsd, a lintel, is derived from 
m + \/ as, and means the beam ''deposited'' over the 
door. Ndsd is therefore a Prakritism, being borrowed 
by Sanskrit from Prakrit when its original meaning had 
been forgotten. 

G. A. G. 

Cambeklky. 

July 19, 191 J 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Passive 

As I have inflicted some tentative speculations on the 
nature of the Bengali passive on readers of this Journal, 
may I be allowed to supplement tliem by what seems 
to me a complete analysis of the construction, kindly 
supplied to me by my friend Mr. Vires var Sen, whose 
writings on Bengali grammar are well known to tliose 
who have studied the admirable Journal of the \b.iiigiya 
Sahitya Parisat and other such publications ? 

The difficulty is briefly this. Some Bengali grammars 
by Englishmen say that the true construction of the 
passive is amdke mard ydy ; otliers give it as dmi rndrd 
yd'i. These may be roughly translated respecti\'ely as 
(1) “to me a beating goes’’ and (2) “I go beaten”. 
With this brief explanation, ! transcribe Mr. Sen’s account 
of the matter : — 

''Amdke Qndrd ydy is a rather unusual expression. It 
is, however, possible to construct a sentence in which this 
expression can rightly be used. Thus, tumi yekhdne 
cl&yd'iyd delta, se kltdn hevite gtilikarile dvidke mdrd> ydy, 
i.e. ' if you fire a bullet from wliere you are standing, 
I may be hit’. Or again, if a child is given a stick, 
and asks 'what persons can be beaten with this^?’ you 
may reply tomdr chota hhaike mard ydy, amdke mdrd 
yay, dr yaia lok ache sahal-ke-i mdrd ydy, i.e. 'your 
little brother can be beaten with it, and I can be beaten 
with it, and anyone present can be beaten with it’. 
But note that the verb, though translated by the passive, 
is not morphologically in the passive voice. Mdrd is liere 
the gerundial infinitive governing amdke, and is the 
nominative of the active verb ydy. The literal meaning 
in English is ' a beating me may be effected The true 
passive is ami mdrd ydi. Grammarians have been 
misled by the fact that in Bengali the form mdrd is 
both past participle and gerundial infinitive. In Bengali, 
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as in English, when an active verb is turned into a passive 
one, the accusative becomes the subject, and the subject 
becomes instrumental. Thus, amdke deJchihe, ‘he will 
see me,’ becomes in the passive dmi tdhd dvdrd drsta 
kaiba, ‘ I sliall be seen by him.’ Whenever and wlierever 
the verb ydy has the gerundial infinitive of any verb for 
its nominative (e.g. mdrd ydy, khdivd ydy, dekhd ydy, 
etc.), ydy has always the force of ydite i.e, a 

conditional force. Amdke mdrd ydy, therefore, would 
more commonly be ex^^ressed as dmi mdrd ydite imri. 
That the word mdrd in the phrase amdke mdrd ydy is 
a verbal noun can also be demonstrated by the following 
test : All purely Bengali past participles, such as dekhd, 
khdwd, hard, etc., can be replaced by the equivalent 
Sanskrit past participles dri^ta, hhakfiita, krta, etc. If 
mdrd in the expression amdke mdrd ydy were a past 
participle, i.e. if the expression were truly passive in 
form, we ought to be able to substitute the corresponding 
Sanskrit past participle for mdrd. Aldran means Ho 
kill ‘ to beat ‘ to hit ’, or in Sanskrit, nii-han, prahr, or 
d-han. But the expressions dmdke nihata hay, amdke 
j>rahrta hay, dmdke dkata hay are meaningless in Bengali. 
Whereas the expressions dmi nihata hai, dmi 2^rahrta hai, 
dmi dhata hai are quite good Bengali. 

“ I may say, in passing, that though mdrdj ydwd means 
literally ‘to be slain’, in Western Bengal (including 
Calcutta) it has come to mean simply ‘ to die Thus, 
tini jvare mdrd giydchen, ‘ he has died of fever.’ ” 

As a matter of fact, the passive is rarely used in 
Bengali, and owing to the fact that the nominative and 
accusative have the same form in the names of inanimate 
objects, it is impossible in most cases to tell which 
construction is intended. But the last sentence cited 
by Mr. Sen adds a third example to the two I had 
previously come across in reading, namely, ei sakti nd 
thdkile anek granthalcdr mdrd yditen, and tdhdr pita 
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yuddhe mdra ycmi. It remains, therefore, for those \Yho 
hold that yaj/ is th^ correct construction 

to give examples from their reading. It is not a matter 
of much practical importance, except for people who have 
to answer grammar papers, hut it may serve as another 
instance of the fact that foreign students may sometimes 
call attention to a construction whose nature may have 
escaped the notice of natives from sheer familiarity 
of use. 

J. D. A. 


Accent in Indian Languages 

At the risk of seeming importunate and presumptuous, 
may I add a brief postscript to some recent notes on 
Bengali accentuation ? My thesis was that Bengali, 
possessing an Indo-European vocabulary similar to that 
of "other languages of Northern India, has neverthe- 
less a characteristic phrasal accent tonique which so 
dominates over word-stress as to make it almost inaudible. 
I suggested that this vocal peculiarity might he an 
inheritance from the language spoken by the bulk of 
the people in Bengal in pre-Hindu days. It differs from, 
the French tonic accent in being initial and not final, 
in following and not preceding a pause or caesura. It 
mio:ht therefore be a survival of the anacrusis accent 
necessary for the enunciation of the long agglutinative 
verbs in the Bodo languages still used in North-Eastern 
Bengal. It might, on the other hand, be descended 
from some Dravidian habit of speech, and might thus 
give some support to the ethnologists in their conclusion, 
based on physical characteristics, that the Bengalis are 
a “ Mongolo-Dra vidian '' type of humanity. Anthro- 
pologists rightly attach little importance to language 
(meaning vocabulary) as a test of race. But a foreign 
tone of voice is less easily borrowed than foreign words. ;■ 
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Among Englisli-speaking peoples, for instance, we can 
trace a speaker’s habitat by what we call his ‘^accent”, 
and a ‘‘brogue” will show that a rnan is either an 
Irishman by descent or has spent his life among Irish- 
men. Put thus, the case seems too obvious to be 
wortli detailed examination. But the aboriginal elements 
in Bengali are so few and faint that the Tibeto-Biirman 
and Dravidian features of the language have not 
lieen commonly recognized, even by indigenous scholars 
(I resist a temptation to saj^ “more especially by 
indigenous scholars”). 

This being so, I may be pardoned for saying, with 
a sense of some relief and satisfaction, that Mr. R. W. 
Frazer has been so good as to tell me that his friend 
Rao Sahib Rama Murti has been working at the 
accentuation of Dravidian languages, and has come to the 
interesting conclusion that these languages possess what 
seems to be an initial, or anacrusis accent. The Rao 
Sahib does not say that this accent is a phrasal accent, 
perliaps because he lias been studying the pronunciation 
of separate words, which of course carry a phrasal 
accent when said alone. 

The following quotations from Mr. Frazer s letter will, 
I liope, interest students of accentuation : — 

“In his Memorandum on Modern Telugu, published 
at Madras in January, 1913, Rao Sahib Rama Murti 
refers to the well-known law of vocalic harmony in 
Telugu, and gives examples of how a final vowel has 
assimilated to itself every vowel in the word except the 
first, which remains tinaltered because it has the stress.'' 
In. the Rao Sahib’s own words, “ the shifting of tlie stress 
towards the beginning of a word has afiected not only 
the pronunciation of a word but the forms of words.” 

Further, Mr. Frazer quotes from Pope’s standard Tamil 
Grammar (p. 18): “Tamil scarcely admits of accent [stress?] 
upon individual syllables. . . . The root syllable will. 
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.however, be distinguished by, soinetliing 'akin, to accent."'^ 
May I suggest that this last sentence may show that 
Dr. ..Pope felt that the initial .accent he heard was not 
a stress-accent, but an accent of pitch, or rather that 
rise of pitch was more predominantly audible tlian 
the (possibly) accompanying stress. One difficulty ot 
discussing accentuation is that we are apt to assume 
that the dominant audible quality of a syllable is its 
sole qualit}^ In Bengali, for instance, we are tempted 
to say that the word-stress is faint or non-existent, and 
hence those who can hear the word-stress in s]>Lte of 
the dominant initial rise of pitch are tempted to assert 
(and have, indeed, asserted) that stress is as inarked 
a feature of pronunciation in Bengali as in any other 
language. Exactly the same thing has been said of 
French accentuation by authorities so distinguished as 
M. Paul Passy. Perhaps the point to bear in mind is 
the fact (if it be a fact, as I suppose) that in every 
language the three qualities of length, pitch, and stress 
are existent and audible, but that in any given language 
one (or even two) of these qualities may be dominantly 
audible. Perhaps metre may be a good test to show 
which is the dominant quality. Where stress is dominant, 
you seem to get a prosody of recurrent stresses without 
any (necessarily) fixed number of syllables, English verse 
is a good example of this. Where pitch is dominant 
you find a cmsura marked by a high-pitched syllable 
preceding or following the caesura, the remaining syllables 
(fixed in number) being more or less atonic. As for 
quantitative verse in the modern languages of India, 
I can only say that I have consulted friends who know 
languages in which quantitative verse is used, but am 
not yet sure how quantity is made audible in spoken or 
recited verse. In verse that is chanted (and most verse 

^ I think most Bengali students will admit that Dr. Pope's statement 
is equally true of Bengali. ! 
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is chanted in India) the feat is obviously easy. But 
I have not yet been able to discover whether the 
quantity audible in quantitative verse is a quality audible 
in prose. In stress- verse and pitch- verse (if I may be 
allowed to coin these convenient terms) the poet uses, 
and perhaps exaggerates, what is quite audible in current 
prose. I have not yet learned whether, in languages 
which still have a quantitative versification, quantity 
is a dominant audible quality in spoken prose, or whether 
it is an added quality imposed on verse by chanting it 
or otherwise altering the pronunciation from that of 
everyday speech. 

I hope readers of this note will believe that I make 
these rather crude suggestions very diflSdently, not as 
statements of fact, but merely with the wish of drawing 
attention to what in more competent hands may prove 
a fruitful subject of study. 

J. D. A. 


Early USE of Paper in India 

The use of paper in India was introduced by the 
MuhammadauKS after the twelfth century a.d.; according 
to Btihler {Indian Paleography, 37 fF.). In two copies, 
however, of an ancient Sanskrit text, the MSS. of which 
are ascribed to not later than the eighth or ninth century 
A.D., in the Stein Collection from Central Asia and in 
a Nepalese version of the same in the Hodgson Collection 
in the Society’s library (No. 75), there occurs in the 
enumeration of materials upon whicli the text should 
be written the word kayagate, which Dr. Hoernle trans- 
lated as ''paper”, in the belief that ‘'it is clearly identical 
with the Arabic word kaghadh, or, as it is pronounced in 
India, kdgkaz (Urdu) or kdgad (Hindi)” (JRAS. 1911, 
476). Moreover, in an Uigur version of the same text 
(the Sitdtapatra Dhdra'^i), Dr, F. W. K. Muller came 
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iiidepeiidently to the same conclRsion ii, 1911 , 

p. 70). On referring to the version of this Dliarani in 
the Tibetan (into which the translations from tlie 
Sanskrit are habitually made with scrupulous fidelity) 
I find that the word for paper does not occur at all, 
and that the Sanskrit kay agate has clearly another 
meaning, namely, to attach the spell “to the body”. 
Dr. Hoernle, to whom I communicated my observation, 
has admitted that the reading of “ paper ” is a mistake, 
and he has suggested that I should send this note. The 
word kalka also, translated as “ paste ”, is shown by the 
Tibetan to be mite, a tree-bark, as indeed Dr. Hoernle 
suggested in his article that valka might be the proper 
form ; whilst “committed it to memory” should be 
hangs it on his neck (or throat)”. The Sanskrit lines 
in question in the “ gigantic roll ”, as given by 
Dr. Hoernle, are: 

hhwja-patre vd> vastra vd. 

kalke vd kdjyagate vd kanthagate vd likhitvd clkdrdye^yaie. 
The Tibetan translation is : 

gro-ga am, ras $am, Sin-san la 

i.e. birch-bark or cloth or tree-“ valkarn ” upon 

(or bark) 

hris-te 

having written 

lu8 sam mgul-du btags sam klog-par-byed na 
body or neck on fixes or causes to be read if. 

which reads : 

“having written [the spell] on birch-bark or cloth 
or tree~2;aZtem-bark, if one fixes (or hangs) [it] 
on the body or on the neck, or causes it to 
be read,” etc. , , 

This is another instance of the value of the Tibetan for 
interpreting and correcting ambiguous points in the 
Sanskrit (as well as the Pali) texts. 

L. A. Waddell. 
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Date of the Bharaut Stupa Sculptures 

As the magnificent gallery of ancient sculptures upon 
the Bharaut Stupa railings and pillars fortunately 
possesses the unique feature of bearing descriptive labels 
incised on the stones, it affords an invaluable criterion 
for determining the chronology of early Indian art/ the 
growth of religious legends, Buddhist and Brahminical, 
and the important historical questions associated therewith. 
It is therefore desirable to fix the date of these authentic 
ancient documents as precisely as possible. 

The generally accepted date amongst historiographers, 
namely ''the second or first century b.c.”/ is based upon 
tlie inscription on the eastern gateway. This inscription 
states that " During the reign of the Suiigas . . . Vatsi- 
putra Dhanabhuti caused [this] gateway to be made and 
the stonework arose As the Suiiga dynasty is usually 
assigned to about 184-72 e.c.'^ the above-noted date is 
thus arrived at. 

But, as I have shown, the eastern gateway was 
certainh^ not the main entrance, and indeed, from the 
location elsewhere of the inscribed images of the four 
guardian gods of the Quarters, this eastern gateway was 
probably not a part of the original investing structure at 
all.^ The main gateway was the southern, at which 
I found were collected three out of the four great 
guaidians, namely, those of the south, east, and west; 
and over the southern was carved a miniature replica 
of the stiipa. This position for the main entrance is 
explained by the topography of the site witli reference 
to the old road and the adjoining stream -bed. The 

^ Dr. Fleet, Imp. Gaz. India^ ii, 46, 1908 ; Dr. Hoeriile, Ind. Anf,, x, 
pp. 118 if. ; Dr. Hultzsch, lA,, 1892, 225. 

- Dr. Hultzsch, loc. cit., 227. ' 

V. A. Smith, Early Ili^t. 1908, 186-92 ; Hoenile & Stark, 

JlisL India^ 1909, 41. „ 

My article on ‘‘Evolution of the Buddhist Cult” in Asiatic Qvarterhj 
Beview^ January, 1912, reprint, pp. 34-5. 
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second. gate was on the north with -the- northern guardian 
Kiipiro.'*’, i.e. Kiibera, in : charge. ' .Such,, an allocation of 
these four guardians into two groups is the invariable 
rule in Buddhist buildings only ■where two gateways 
exist. It is thus almost certain that the eastern (also 
western) ' gateway was a later addition to, the stupa- 
enclosure. 

In the light of this important new structural evidence 
it seems to me desirable that the presumed date for the 
Bharaut sculptures be revised, and the Suiigan inscription 
on the eastern gateway kept distinct from the inscriptions 
on the rest of the railing, which apparently preceded it. 
All the more so is this desirable as expert palmographic 
opinion is clearly against the later date (see below). 

The chronological evidence of the “ Four (Ireat 
Guardian Kings” alone would, I find, presume a date 
within the Maury an period ; for the very archaic form of 
their titles and attributes at Bharaut disclose, as I have 
shown, a stage of evolution long anterior to that in which 
we dnd them in the Pali redactions, not only of the 
Jatakas but of the canonical P^i books. ^ 

Pals 0 ograj)bic experts are practically unanimous in 
ascribing the majority of the Bharaut inscriptions to 
the older Mauryaii era of Asokats own period, that is the 
third century B.c., and thus support the original opinion 
of tlie discoverer of the stupa, General (Sir A.) Cunningham. 
The latter wrote in his classic Stupa of Bharhut (p. 15), 
the absolute identity of the form of the Bharhut 
characters with those of the Asoka period is proof 
sufficient that they belong to the same age.” - Professor 
Blihler records that '' the majority of the inscriptions on 
the Bharaut Stupa” belong to ^^the older Maury a alphabet 

See my article above cited, pp. 36 ff. 

- Later in 1883 General Cunningham authorized Dr. J. Anderson in 
his Catalogue of Antiquities in the India Mmeum (p, 6) to state the date 
as 150 B.c. ; but in this he was manifestly influenced by the inscription 
■on the eastern gateway. . ' , 
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of the Asoka edicts M, Senart writes : The ancient 
inscriptions of the Bharhnt Stupa are perhaps con- 
temporaiy with Piyadasi, of a surety not much later.” 

No doubt the complete decoration of the entire railing 
of such a huge monument, by the piety of wealthy devotees, 
must have extended over several generations ; and some 
of the rails probably?' were contributed within the Suhga 
period. This circumstance, however, does not lower the 
age of the great bulk of the rest. 

The more trustworthy evidence thus, in the absence of 
dated inscriptions, points to the bulk of the Bbaraut 
inscribed sculptures dating to the early Mauryan period 
of about Asoka's own time, and so takes us back to 
Gencx'al Cunningham’s original estimate ^ that they “ are 
certainly not later than B.c. 200”, or, as we may put it 
more positively, that they belong to the third century B.c. 

Of the chronological inferences based upon these 
sculptures which now require readjustment accordingly, 
an important one is the initial date for the Gandhara 
school of Buddhist art. The date for this, as inferred 
from the evidence of the Bharaut sculptures, depends, as 
I have set forth in the Journal (1913, pp. 945 ff.), mainly 
on the revolutionary change that was effected in repre- 
senting Buddha’s personality between the date of the 
Bharaut sculptures and the rise of the Gandharan series. 
Such a radical change, accompanied also by an extensive 
development of the theory of divine Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, postulated at the vexy least one century. 

This antedating now of the estimated age of the 
Bharaut sculptures, by one or one and a lialf centuries, 
admits of the initial date of the Greco - Buddhist ” 
sculptures being possibly put back from the first 

^ Indian Paleography^ § 15. 2. Cf. English translation by Dr. Fleet in 
lA., p. 32. 

2 “Inscriptions of Piyadasi,” translated by Sir G. A. Grierson, lA., 
1892, 273. 

^ Stupa of BharJmti p. 15. 
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century A.B. to the first century B.C., and with it the 
probable epoch of Kaniska, whose art I luive suggested 
is related to the early or, wliat I would call, proto- 
Gandharan. Otherwise, the evidence I have tliere 
adduced and the conclusions thereon remain undi>sturbed. 
The only point perhaps requiring emendation is that the 
expression Gandhara art ” in the references on pp. 947 
and 948 to the style and motive as being “ incompatible 
witli a date before the Christian era” should be read as 
‘‘ mature Gandhara art 

L. A. Waddell. 


A Dictionary of Central Pahari 
The late Pandit Ganga Dat Upreti, deput}^ collector in 
Kumaun, was an enthusiastic worker in the study of the 
local language and ethnography. At the time of his 
death lie was engaged on the compilation of a dictionary 
of words and expressions of the Pahari language used in 
the Kumaun division. The preliminary work was not 
completed. Words beginning with the vowels and five 
consonants have been faired, but it is clear that the rest 
of the work would require revision before fairing out 
for publication. The bundles of slips for the other letters 
are incomplete, and the papers include a number of lists 
of words not included in the slips. No scholar is available 
for the comparison of these lists with the words in the 
booklets and for the final revision which is required. 
The Government of the United Provinces, which lias been 
subsidizing Pandit Ganga Dat, has therefore decided that 
the whole collection sliall be deposited in the University 
Library at Allahabad, where the work will be available 
for future students, and it may be hoped that some 
residents of Kumaun may in time be forthcoming who 
will take up the work and complete it. : < 

R. Burn.:,; 
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The Coinage Husain B AIK ar^^ 

Mr, Longworth Dames, in his note on the Coinage of 
Husain Baikara p. 1048 of our Journal for October last, 
relies upon what he supposes to be the translation of 
a certain passage in Babur s Memoirs by William Erskine. 
The probability is that it is the work of a less careful 
scholar, for it falls within the limit of Le3?^derf s share in 
the translation of the Memoirs, as defined in a note to 
p. 195 of the volume. But whether Erskine’s or Le^^'deii s, 
it does not give the exact import of Babur’s words, either 
in the original Turk! or in the Persian rendering. The 
phrase '' band of young soldiers ” is in the Turki cJmhara 
jwffa and in the Versmn jirga-i-chzokarhd^^ This means 
the troupe of pages ” and is translated by Pavet de 
Courteille by 'Ce corps des pages”. Nor is it quite 
correct to translate “ He did good service in the Mirza’s 
exjDeditions The Persian, from which Lej^deii was 
translating, has not the adjective '' good It merely says 
Bihbud had served {kliidmat karda) in Husain Baiqara s 
foraj/s (qazmqiha), and that Husain noticing this rewarded 
him by making him a Beg, etc. Babur is Iiere referring 
to Husain Baiqara’s early days, when lie was, like the 
young Babur, a wanderer and a freebooter, and was 
leading a life of Bohernianism and rapine. Nor, as far 
as I can make out, does the Turki describe the service 
as good. It says that there was khidmat, and the 
Haidarabadi seems to say that the service was pleasing 
to Husain. 

Whether Babur’s story or insinuation was true or not 
I cannot say, but I think there can be no doubt that, in 
Dr. Codrington’s phrase, Babur made it by way of writing 
something nasty about Husain. Babur did not like 
Husain, though he married a connexion of his, and he 
was jealous of the Mirzas renown. He endeavours to 
show, and perhaps succeeds in showing, that his own 
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exploit in taking' Samarkaiid was miicli i!}i>re glorious 

than Iliisai 11 R capture of Herat. ; ■ But still Bahur was 

a contemporary, and liis stoiy. may be true. Ilusaiii 

Baic|ara, though a great warrior, and as great a pau-eei 

of literature and art as Lorenzo de Medici, was a dissolute 

inaii and in no way morally superior to his contemporaries. 

He divorced liis first and chief wife, though slu^ was 

of high rank and the mother of liis eldest son. for no 

other reason, apparently, than that she objected to his 

infidelities. If he show-ed extravagant admiration for 

youth and beauty he did no more than did Hadrian and 

other distinguished Roman emperors, and he might ])e 

countenanced by tlie great example of Mahmud of 

Ghazni. . , 

H. Beveridge. 


Note on the word b^or “ Water” in TiiiETo-BuRMAX 

Dialects 

Some years ago when classifying the monosyllabic 
bases of the Meithei vocabulary I found a group of words 
which had i as their common base. I-clum = ivater big 
= deluge, i-cliel = water run = current, i-nil = water 
cloud =: steam, i-ram — ivatereourse, i-roiig = waters 
meet, i-’ni = water dip = to bathe, and so on. From 
these forms I concluded that i = water, and that in the 
word i-sing == water, the same base was present. Sing 
I took to be identical with the plural suffix as 

meaning “ mass”. The base i in Meithei has other meanings. 
It means “thatch”. In cognate dialects, e.g, Thado, the 
word for “thatch” is bi. It means “to write”, and beyond 
doubt is derived from the root cf. Meithei lai-rik = 
document, Thado Icii-li = document. It also means “blood”, 
and in that sense is thi in Thado. It occurs in the Royal 
vocabulary as meaning “to be ill”. Were i used as meaning 
“water”, without the suffix sing, confusion might well arise. 
Whether purposive in origin or not — and it is not easy 
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to imagine how it could be purposive of set orderly' 
deliberation — the suffix certainly serves, perhaps it 

survives because it serves, a useful end in distinguishing 
the base for 'V water” from other common bases of similar 
sound. Thread” in Meithei is lang\ cotton in general, 
a mass of threads, is lousing, which may be taken as 
langsing, softened to la-sing. Having thus to my 
satisfaction settled the value of each of the two syllables 
in this word i-sing, I proceeded to derive the base 
i immediately from the form ti, which appeared to be 
related to the form hd, which occurs in many of the 
dialects spoken in and near Manipur. So far the path 
of my inquiries had run smoothly enough. I was 
confronted with the view that all this was beside the 
mark, that the Meithei word i-sing was closely connected 
with, the Eachin word n'sin. In Kachin, according to 
Hertz, nsin is water for household use or consumption, 
Icha is all water, river or stream, and there is a word 
synonymous with the kha, but used only in couplets as 
hpun-lun = hot water. Lnvi is used in Meithei in the 
sense “to boil water” and lipon means “rain” in Shan, so 
that we have a couplet each element of which comes from 
a different origin unless Imn in Meithei is annexed from 
Shan. These specialized words are in accord with a welh 
known tendency in Tibeto-Burman languages. In vol. iii, 
pt. i, p. 429, of the Keport of the Linguistic Survey I find 
the statement that “ According to Jaeschke this word 
(ti = water) also occurs as a loan-word in Tibetan. If 
it is not originally an Indo-Chinese word it might perhaps 
be compared with Munda dale, Khmer dik, etc., water”. 

as a form intermediate between tui and i seemed 
essential to the pedigree I proposed. I have therefore 
endeavoured to ascertain from the vocabularies given in 
the volumes of the Linguistic Survey of India and from 
such other sources as are immediately available to me 
what forms the word for “water” assumes in different 
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gro.ups. The w.ords for '-'river"”, etc., where availahle, 

have also been compared. In Ghinese, so I am iiiforined, 
the word for “ water ” is siii. The change . from s to f is 
of frequent occurrence in these groups.^ 

To the group which uses the form tui belong Khongzai, 
Thado (ti is also used, a notable fact), Sairang, Kuki of 
Cachar, Siyin, Tipura, Lushei, Banjogi (also ti), Pankhii, 
Hallam, Langrong, Aimol, Chiru, Kolreii, Kom, Puriim, 
Taiingtha, Chinbok, Yawdwin, Sho, Khami, and Mm. 
Marain has atltui. Einpeo, Kabul, and Khoirao have doivi 
or dibi. Phadang lias tundui, Bodo and Rangkliol have 
dui, Liyang has tadtvi. Mech and Arung have doi. 
Yintale has tai. Allowance, often considerable allowance, 
must be made for the idiosyncrasies of those who have 
recorded these forms of speech, but all these forms must 
be classed together as identical. From the change of t to 
s to ch or s or j we get aclmi in Miklai. The Maring 
form yui comes into this group. Gurung and Murmi use 
kui, where the hardening of the initial consonant is 
notable and is paralleled by cases below. 

Between s%i in Chinese and tui are intermediate forms 
atsvb in Khari and Ao Mongsen, also in Mahe, alisvu in 
Ako, dzu in Angami and Rengma. From these forms w’^e 
pass to etdiliVy in Lhota. Kantsu means “rain” in Yintale. 
Aklui or Kaw has a form iw, which I discuss later under 
the i group. GhJm is found in Balti, Purik, Ladakhi, 
Central Tibetan, Spiti, Kagate, Sharpa, Danjongka, and 
Lhoke. Yakha has mangchuwa. In Limbu this becomes 
ehua or in Lambichhong and Ohhingtang chuiva. In 
Meithei we get the root dm in nong dmba, to rain. In 
Thado and Siyin yu means “ to rain ”. Lushei has ru in 
this sense. Lakher has $hu. Mano has diu, Maru has 
kifj. The hardening of the initial consonant is conspicuous 
in a group of Himalayan dialects. Ku is the form in 
Thulung, Chourasya, Khaling, and Dumi. Kulung has 
1 See JRAS., April, 1913, p. 322. 
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hoAi, wliick may be due to an individual recorders 
idiosyncrasy. In Pwun or Hpon we get liko~^ and in 
Menghwa Lolo gho, which may both come into this group. 
In Aka the initiar seems to be aspirated, but I have 
noticed the weakness of initial aspirates elsewhere when 
recording Thado, so that one recorder may observe an 
aspirate which passes unnoticed by another. As will be 
seen later, there is a group which uses iva as its form. Is 
it, ^TO, a couplet, does it mean ''water” independently, or 
is it a vsuffix which by loss of the base to which it was 
originally fastened, has acquired the significance of the 
whole compound ? The base ku appears in the Thami 
word in Bailing pwaku^ in Rai kanktc, in Pahri 

htJc]m, Q>nd in ISTewari lulcMt. Lihsaw has a word lo-Jm4a^ 
= a stream, which may contain the same base. To the 
chhio group belong forms such as Kezhama ejii, Namsang 
jo, Lohorong yoiva, where wa reappears, Ao tm, and 
Sopvoma ^iza. Anal has chi, Marani adii, Tengsa and 
Dopdor tu, and Karen, ni to. In all these forms we have 
bases related to dtii or iui, while Meithei has tiiren = 
river or great water, cf. tiiilen = river. 

In two of the Kuki dialects, Thado and Banjogi, which 
use tiii for water, the form ti is also found. Ti is in use 
in Toto, Chepang, Vayu, Kanawri, Kanashi, Manchati, 
Chamba Lahuli, Byangsi, Janggali, Miju Mishmi, Ruga 
Garo, Konch, Banpara, Chang, Mutonia, Lai, and Shonslie. 
It is found in two Karen dialects, Sinh maw Mepauk and 
Taungthu. " Rain ” in Eai’en, ni is hetsi. Bunan lias soti. 
Magar, Lalung, Dimasa, Rengma (where one authority 
gives dzii). Chairel and Hiroi Larngang have di. A tong 
Garo has tai. In Mulung and Sima we have si. Deuri 
Chutiya has ji. Ghulikata Mishmi has maji. In the 
Kehena dialect of Angami we find dji, while Angami lias 

^ As well as chi. 

“ Meithei has lok = a ravine with water in it. Lolo has hi-ke = river. 
Morso has hJce. 
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(Izn. The form chi is fomid in Dliimal, Garo Aben^i;', and 
ill Standard Garo, in Garo of Jalpaigiiri, in Koch, and in 
Hpon. Digarn Mishmi has it in tlie guise oi* ino.vh i, whidi 
in Hati-giirya becomes achi. To Mano lielongs tiie 
distinction of a word chi-Im4so, triplet, each elcmcmt of 
which/ as I believe, in some other Indo-Chinese dialect 
lias independently the meaning of “ water'’. 

The elision of the initial consonant in the ti form gives 
i, which does not occur so far as I know as an independent 
form anywhere. I have exhibited it in compounds in 
Meithei, where it has the meaning “water”. I may add 
another remarkable example. Colonel Shakespear, G.I.E., 
D.S.O., Political Agent in Manipur, whose diligent and 
accurate investigations into the religion and folklore, the 
institutions and customs of the tribes inhabiting Manipur 
and the Lushei Hills, have made such important additions 
to our knowledge of a singularly interesting region, states 
that the Deity— I cannot quite assent to the term Goddess — 
of water is designated Lai-i-bi Lai is a well-known base 
meaning “deity Bi is not only the common magnitive 
and honorific suffix in Kuki dialects, but in Meithei, 
perhaps as a result of Indo- Aryan influence, is now used 
as a feminine suffix, while ba is the masculine suffix. The 
remaining syllable i means “ water". We have isto in Akha, 
which I regard as a couplet of the order wliere each 
element has the same meaning (see L.S.R., vol. ii, p. 70 sq., 
for an interesting and clear discussion of couplets and 
compounds). Lisu has ima=^vivei\ Muhso has a form 
ika, where again I think we have a couplet.^ Ka or kha 
is the Kachin for water in ' general. E. Dafla has isshi^ 
recorded as esi in Dafla, while Miri has isi, I regard 
these forms as related to tJie i base. 

Kha is the general word in Kachin for “ water Kwi 
or Lahu Hsi has aka. Mu-Hso or Lahu have yika. Yi 
or ye, as will be seen later, forms a group by itself. 

Eor water’’ it has i-gura and a-di-a. 
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Intermediate forms are found in Thaks}- a, wliicli lias kya, 
in Miisu, which has gye, in Lashi and Yachumi, which 
have kye, Thukumi has /ri/i. We get 1/6 in Taungyo, 
yigyci in nyi~ya in Libsaw, and yeang in Tahleng, 

while it has coalesced with the suffix in Tamlu, which has 
yong. == rain in Riang, while in Banyang Zayein 

kyon = rain. In Lahu the word for ‘‘rain” is moye, in Akha 
ye, in Muhso may e, and in Kwi or Lahii Hsi it is mawye. 
Burmese write the word re, but pronounce it ye. The 
Mikir for “ rain ” is arve. Sangpang and Khambu have 
/c(X-toa = water. Nachhereng has kaawa. In Waling and 
Rungchhenbung we have cha-wa, while Dungmali has 
chaJiwa. In Bhramu we find awa. Rodong shortens the 
form to tra. Larnbichhong has wet Kadu has ive, while 
Asi has wetcliam. Danaw has imt and also ri. 

In discussing the linguistic affinities of Mikir Sir Charles 
Lyall observes that “ The words in which Tibeto-Burman 
languages agree most widely with one another are 
perhaps those for ‘ water ’ and ‘ village ’ : for the former 
di, ti, tui, dzti, ji, chi, and other similar forms all 
apparently identical with the Tibetan chlm and the Turki 
sii, run through the whole family ... It is somewhat 
surprising to find in Mikir an exception to the general 
rule. ‘ Water ' is lang . . . Searching through the tribal 
vocabularies, Tangkhul Naga (a Naga Kuki form of 
speech) appears to have in tara the corresponding word 
to lang {r = I and ta a prefix). Nowhere else in the 
neighbourhood is there a trace of a similar word until we 
come to Burmese, where ‘ water ’ is re (now pronounced ye). 
At the same time it is to be observed that Mikir appears 
once to have had, like the Kuki Chin languages generally, 
the word ti for ‘ water This survives in the word for 
'egg' — vo-ti — wliich must mean ‘fowl's water' In a foot- 
note Sir Charles suggests that “ Tliis seems to make it 
improbable as suggested on page 109 chni in var-chui 
, ^ Of Kangtung. 
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and nim-clad (to throw into water and to drown) is 
connected with tlie Tibetan clihib”. For nij’ part I tliink 
the earlier vieiv is the correct one. In Pven, a laivnafe 
spoken in Kengtung, Southern Shan States, = water. 
The word in Khangoi, spoken in a Tangkhiil Naga village, 
is r?(f?r%and McCulloch also gwesha-^'mig-rti-ye ~ rain 
in that dialect. In Mulung and Sima the word for water ” 
is riang. To this group belong such forms as scr in 
Sawntung Zayein Karen, Padeng Zayein, and Baiij^ang 
Zayein. In the speech, of the Kawnsawng Karens of Loi 
Long tlie word is gi\'en as titer. At the time when the 
Burmese script was first introduced, doubtless the word 
for ‘'water'’’ was spoken re as it is now written. In 
obedience to internal causes and in part to the assimilation 
of new elements re came to be spoken ye, and 'we may 
regard the ye group as homogeneous with 've. Examples 
of a nasalized off-glide have been given above, so that the 
Mikir form is paralleled by other cases. 

The following curious forms may be noted : In Knsunda 
we have tang] in Rong 'zmgr, which looks rather like 
a nasalized form of um, the word for "water’' in .Khasi-Wa- 
Palaung dialects, which belong to the Muiida- Mon-Khmer 
family of languages. Andro, a Loi dialect of Manipur, is 
recorded by McCulloch as having a form me, while in 
Sunwar we find mak. Maru ha>s a form gloJcIce, which 
may have to go into the kye or ye group. 

It is now possible to find answers to the questions : 
(1) is a loan-word to be compared with the Miinda dak, 
the Mon daik, and the Khmer dik ? (2) is ising to be 
compared with Kachin n'sin ? The cases collected above 
show that ti is not a loan-word, that it is derived by 
methods which are exemplified all through this area. 
What the original form was, I cannot guess. Possibly it 
was sivi, but all these languages are under the sway of 
karma, as Sir George Grierson has remarked of them. 
The Meithei word ising is surely connected with the ti 
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group. The sufiix sing means '' mass All this is no doubt 
much ado about nothing, but it may help us to ascertain 
the lines on which the classification of these far-flung 
dialects may be attempted. It may even help us to dis- 
entangle the modifications which are due to constitutional 
inherited tendencies from those which have been brought 
about by contact with other groups. Some of these 
instances may show how ^^ specialized” words acquire 
a more general significance and how, conversely, a word 
of general meaning may be used in a specialized sense. 
See Meillet, “ Comment les mots changent de sens ” : 
L’Annee Sociologicpie, vol. ix, pp. 1-38. 

T. a Hodson. 


The Origin of the Ahoms^ 

In the Journal of the EAS. for April, 1913, there is 
an article by Colonel Giirdon on “ The Origin of the 
Ahoms”. It tells of a ''metal plaque”. On one face 
were the words "Letters patent . . . A.i). 1408”, on one 
side "Be faithful”, and the place is given as "Timasa” 
(which you say is identified as Chieng-Mai). There are 
two things in particular which are puzzling: the place 
and the date. In passing, I may say that a similar 
"plaque” was sent by the Emperor to a king of 
"Nanchao” marked "Nanchao, 705-805”. So while the 
place is the place to which the plaque was sent, the date 
was not necessarily the date of issue. 

Now, coming to your " Timasa ”. Nan-chao, even while 
still practical]37- independent in local affairs, certainly 
acknowledged the Emperor as over-lord. He also 
X'eceived a plaque of this kind. Nowq during the time 
mentioned above there was a sub-kingdom down on the 
Cambodia River, northward including at least the 

^ This correspondence between Mr. Cochrane and Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
has been sent to us for publication. 
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Hsiphsawng-Panna, and southward extending probably to 
Ving-Chang. Ving-Chang or Eieng Tsen may have l)eeii 
its capital. Westward, it included at times what was at 
other times a part of the Province of Cliieng-Mai 
During the same time, as mentioned above, a Nan>chao 
king sent down to the sub-kingdom on the Cambodia two 
of his nephews to take over charge in his name. They 
took with them, among other things, a sorndeo (siiw-loo), 
as mentioned in the article. The sum-loo was kept in 
a box and taken out once a year in order that respects 
might be paid to it. In tlie same connexion there are, in 
tlie record, a few Slian words that I cannot make out, as 
tliey are now obsolete here. Possiblj^ they tell of one 
of these plaques The two tilings seem to go together. 
As Nan-cliao was at least nominally under China at that 
time, tlie sub-kingdom also was. What could be more 
natural than that the nephews should be provided with 
a similar '' plaque ” — a Mongol-Chinese recognition of 
their kingship ? 

Now, as to the sorndeo {sumdoo ) : I can hardly think 
that it was a '' god ” or image at all, unless it was an 
image of the Emperor. (Were images of the Emperor 
ever handed round in tliat way ?) As sum may be the 
Shan word meaning seal ” or '' stamp '' (to make an 
impression), and as loo (deo) may mean the only ”, I am 
inclined to think tliat the name refers to a seal or stamp 
for stamping official letters. Whether it was in tlie form 
of a ‘‘cylinder” or not is not significant, neither the 
“ diamond or some other precious stone ” that may have 
been set in one end of it. 

Again, as to the date : the Mongol dynasty of China 
apparently did control Ghieng-Mai during the reign of 
Kublai Khap, but Mr. E. H. Parker states that the 
“ Comforters ” (Conciliators or Pacificators) were “ with- 
drawn” in 1342. The date you give (1408) is sixty-six 
years later. If '' Timasa ” meant tlie sub-kingdom on 
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the Cambodia, this date would give no trouble, but it 
does if Timasa meant Ghieng-Mai. What is the evidence 
that Timasa was Chieng-Mai ? Moreover, the date on 
the ''plaque” given to the Nan-chao king does not 
indicate the date of issue. The century (705-805) 
included two whole reigns and part of another. But the 
"plaque” (Plate A) gives manifestly the date of issue 
(1408). This is curious, but there is something here more 
curious still : Could there have been a " Comforter ” in 
Ghieng-Mai after they were withdrawn, or were they 
■withdrawn from Burma only and given "privilege leave'’ 
in Ghieng-Mai for another cycle ? There is something 
even more curious than that. Why did the prince of 
CIiieng-Mai send tlie “ plaque ” to his kinsman a thousand 
miles to the nortliward ? Did he think that his northern 
friend had more need of the good advice, "Be faithful,” 
than he had himself, or did Ghieng-Mai actually control 
the Mao kingdom (witli its nominal apanage, Assam) at 
this time ? 

In Shan writings, in so far as I have been able to 
gather, there is no indication either of Mongol-Chinese in 
Chieng-Mai, or of Chieng-Mai in the Mao kingdom, at the 
time referred to. The whole thing is a " Chinese puzzle 
Now it may be that you can solve the puzzle. 

W. W. Cochrane. 

Reply 

It will be convenient if I proceed to discuss your 
letter paragraph by paragraph. 

Paragraph 1, I possess evidence to show that botli 
the place (Timasa) and date (A.D, 1408) are correct. As 
regards the Nan-chao plaque, I may remark that the date 
given, 705-805, i.e. covering a century, is quite unusual 
in Chinese official documents. As a rule, such records 
are dated from the particular year in which, they are 
issued. 


. , ORIGIN' OF 'THE; AHOMS' 

III the year A. B. 1406, ■during the, rei^o;!! of Eiiiporur 
Yung Lo' of the Ming dynasty (a.-d. 1403-25), Toiiqiiin had 
become once more a dependency of the Chinese Empire, 
and the Shan Chief of Timasa, which was contio-uous 

O' 

to Tonquin, would naturally hasten to submit to Chinese 
suzerainty and to accept his appointment of Conciliator 
or Pacificator from the Chinese emperor. The date 
mentioned on the plaque is the '' fifth year of tlie reign of 
Emperor Yung Lo”, corresponding to 1403 + 5 = a.d. i 40<S. 

Pa/ragraph 2. Geographical names are somewhat 
looselj?' applied in Chinese records. States may have 
boundaries varying from decade to decade or from century 
to centuiy , and the best-known localities are fixed upon 
for purposes of identification. For instance, Ving-chang 
or Kieng Tsen, which the Burmans call Kjmingthingyi, 
has been a wilderness for several decades past, while its 
neighbours, Kengtung and Chieng-Mai, are better known 
to the outside world. In the circumstances mentioned hy 
you, I am rather inclined to identify Timasa with your 
'' sub-kingdom on the Cambodia River ”, but I suppose 
the Chinese annalists fixed upon Chieng-Mai as being 
the most convenient geographical expression and the best- 
known designation. 

Tlie somdeo {sivm-loo), entrusted by the Nan-cliao king 
to his two nephews on their mission to the sub-kingdojn 
on the Cambodia River, cannot be identified with the 
plaque of A.D. 1408. The date' is so carefully and correctly 
inscribed that there can be no possible mistake about its 
identity. I am afraid that we miivst look elsewhere for 
the missing Nan-chao plaque. 

Paragraph 3. The word somdeo is an Assamese 
corruption of the Shan word stim-ht, which is again a 
Shan corruption of the Chinese word (as pronounced in 
the Cantonese dialect) sum~lok. In Yunnanese the word is 
pronounced as sin-hc. In Chinese sum means ‘^confidence”, 
and loJc “ a record ”, so signifies “ a record inspiring 
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confidence”, or, in other words, a credential or letters 
patent In the Assamese form the second syllable deo, 
which, is derived from the Sanskrit word deva, means 
“a god”. Images of the Emperor wmre never handed 
round to he adored by the officials of the empire ; but, 
at the time of each Chinese New Year, it was customary 
for all Chinese mandarins to kneel and bow down before 
the seals of their office, which were the token and 
credential of their authority and influence. Chinese official 
sea.ls were kept in cylindrical cases or boxes called 
Fao-ya, which might be decorated with gems on the 
outside, and such boxes ivere wrapped up in a piece of 
yellow silk, yellow being the Imperial colour. According 
to the description given in the JRAS., p. 285, April, 1918, 
the somdeo evidently refers to the official seal wdiich, 
in accordance with Chinese custom, was raised to the 
dignity of a fetish. It would be well if further efforts 
were made to trace this somdeo in Calcutta, where it 
is reported to have been sold. 

Paragrctph 4. The withdrawal of “ Comforters ” in 
A.D. 1342, as stated by Mr. Parker, refers to Burma 
only. Comforters ” were invariably indigenous chiefs or 
princes ; and a Comforter, Conciliator, or Pacificator 
simply meant a Premier Chief or Prince ”, who was 
charged with the duty of upliolding Chinese suzerainty. 

As stated above, I am inclined to think that Timasa 
meant the sub-kingdom on the Cambodia. 

Do you think that the date on the plaque given to 
the Nan-chao king, namely 705-805, is quite correct ? 
According to the Chinese Annals, I-mou-sun, king of 
Nan-chao, defeated the Tibetans with great slaughter in 
A.D. 794, and for this service he received from the 
Emperor of Cliina a gold seal, duly dated, as king of 
Nan-chao, I-mou-sun died in A.D. 808. It would be in 
keeping with Chinese history if your dates could be read as 
A.D. 795-805, which covers the sinrie reira of I-rnou-siin. 
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You wish to know why the prince of Cliieng-Mai sent 
the Chinese plaque to his kinsman a thousand miles to 
tlie northward. The explanation is simple. It is stated 
( JRAS., p. 287, April, 1913) that the Alioms invaded xVssam 
in A.D. 1228, that they kept up commimicatiou with their 
Shan relations in Chieng-Mai after they had settled in 
Assam, and tliat they obtained tlie metal plaque trom tlnnn. 
During the two centuries following the occupation of 
Assam the Alioins found their position insecure, as they 
were menaced by the Muslim conquest of Northern India. 
If there was any evidence or credential to show that the 
Aliom Chief of Assam was under the proteetion oL’ the 
Chinese Emperor, he would secure immunity from attack 
on the side of Bengal. So the plaque of A.D. 1408 must 
liaN^e played the part of a veritable talisman in nursing 
the young Ahom kingdom into inaturitj' and strength. 
The historical circumstances would appear to show that, 
at that period, Chieng-Mai exercised control over the 
Mao kingdom as well as Assam. My own experience 
of the Burmese and Talaing Annals indicates that native 
liistorians are loath to admit tlie subjection of tlieii* 
eountiy to foreigners, and tlie Shan writers do not form 
an exception to tlie rule. They will never admit that 
Cliieng-Mai was subject to China, or tliat the Mao 
kingdom was subordinate to Chieng-Mai. 

There is sufficient evidence to support the identitication 
of Timasa with Chieng-Mai. It is stated, in the Huang 
Oh‘ao Well Hsien T'nng K'ao, that Pa-pai-lisi-fu-kuo 
(or the kingdom of 800 women, one woman being in 
charge of each village) is situated to the south-west of 
the Shan state of Meng-keii, and that its ancient name 
is Ching-tnai (Chieng-Mai). At the beginning of the 
Mongol dynasty (a.d. 1280-1368) it was frequently 
attacked by the Chinese. Communications were, however, 
difficult. Subsequently the state rendered its submission, 
and a '' Comforter ” was appointed. In the 24th year 
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of the reign of Hung W u, an emperor of the Ming 
dynasty (a.d. 1392), two ^'Comforters were appointed 
to the state of Pa-pai-hsi-fu-kno, namely, one to Che-na 
and the other to Ta>tien. In the 5th year of the reign 
of Yung Lo, an emperor of the same dynasty (a.d. 1408), 
the state remained neutral. A military contingent was 
demanded from it, and it sent tribute to China. 

It is further stated, in Kang-chien-ho-p'ien, Yil-p'i-lU 
tai-fiing-cliien, and Kang-cliien-i'Chih-hi, that in the 
3rd regnal year of Emperor Yung Lo (a.d, 1406) a 
Chinese general named Mu Ch'eng demanded the sub- 
mission of Pa-pai-ta-tien, which is also called Pa-pai- 
hshfu-kuo. During the early days of the Ming dynasty 
(a.d. 1368-'1644) two ''Comforters'’ were appointed to 
that state. It is nientioned in the Yunnan T'ung Gliili, 
or Gazetteer of Yunnan, that in A.D. 1408 a Hsin-fu or 
metal plaque was granted by the Emperor to the " Com- 
forter ” of Pa-pai-ta-tien, or Timasa. 

Taw Sein Ko. 

Fiirtlier Letter from Mr. Cochrane 

Your letter of the 28th instant gives the information 
I required. 

There may have been a mistake in the date of the 
Nan-chao plaque. I am not a Chinese scholar, and had 
to rely entirely on the date given by Professor Parker, 
If such documents are customarily dated from the exact 
year of issue, a mistake is presumable. 

That Chieng-Mai was at least nominally under the 
Chinese during the Mongol-Ohinese dynasty there is no 
suiScient reason to doubt, and that state may still have 
recognized such overlordship at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, though the Shan records here say 
nothing about it. That the Chinese had at least nominal 
control of the sub-kingdom on the Cambodia at that time 
there can be no doubt whatever. If the so-called 
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province of Ciiieiig-Mai ” ' extended eastward to tlie 
Cambodia at tliat date, identifying Tiniasa witli Chieng- 
Mai would have been quite natiirab though the Canibodio, 
Elver region in particular may have been meant. Line 
fences, were often set over, and set .back again or torn 
down altogether, according to the power and ambition 
of the various squabbling Shan princes. 

I did not intend to identify the Nan-ehao plaque, or 
the one given to the nephews, with the one found in 
Assam ; I meant merely to say that I regarded it as one 
of the same kind, i.e. as a letters patent ” and not as 
a god This you show clearly to have been the case 
from your history of the word somdeo, from the Chinese 
S'wm-lok, corrupted in Shan into sum-loo, and further 
corrupted by the Ahorns into som-deo. Several words 
spelt here with an I are spelt with a d in Aliom (as 
dao for liao, a sword). The deo is not, therefore, to be 
confounded with the Sanskrit deva. In tlie Aliom and 
Kham-ti Shan writings of Assam a ‘‘ god ” is uniformly 
represented by the word hpi (or pi, according to taste in 
transcription), as it is here. If the Comforters were 
always indigenous chiefs (and Shans, over this way), it 
helps to account for the frisky intermeddling of Shans 
in Burrnan affairs during the Mongol-Chinese dynasty. 
It also helps to explain the meaning of Mr. Parkers 
statement that they were ‘‘withdrawn'' in 1342. 

The statement (JEAS., p. 287, April, 1913) is itself 
a Chinese puzzle. What is meant by “ The Ahoms 
invaded Assam in A.D. 1228”, that they “kept up 
communication with their Shan relations in Chieng-Mai 
after they had settled in Assam ”, and that they “ obtained 
the metal plaque from them ” ? At that time the general- 
iinchief (Hso-ka-pha) of the Mao Shan king (Hso-hkan- 
hpa) conquered Assam, and the same king had alreadj;^ 
conquered Chieng-Mai. He held both under tribute till 
he died, after a long and eventful reign. This seems to 
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be as certain as anything in the Shan records. If com- 
munication wtis kept up, it was, in the first instance, 
through the Mao (or Pawng) kingdom of what is now 
Eastern Burma. Hso-hkan-hpa was followed on the Mao 
throne by weaklings. That Chieng-Mai between 1270 
and 1408 may have retaliated and conquered the Northern 
ShanS; including the Mao apanage (the Ahoms of Assam), 
is possible, but the Shan records here make no mention 
of such a pleasant social visit. 

The Ahoms were menaced by the Muslim conquest of 
Northern India, and had several armed conflicts with the 
Muslims, but during that period they seem never to have 
received any aid from China ; if they received such aid 
they were ungratef III, for they make no mention of it in 
their records. Still, I am inclined to think that the 
relation between the Chinese and all of the Shans from 
Chieng-Mai to the valley of the Brahmaputra was much 
closer til an the latter acknowledge or than has ever been 
conceded. While practically independent of China, there 
still seems to have been a certain recognition of Chinese 
suzerainty. That Chinese '' letters patent ” was not 
fooling-round up there in Assam for nothing. 

I happen to know a scholarly missionary (the Rev. W. 
Clifton Dodd, D.D.) of the American Presbyterian Mission 
of Northern Siam, working among the Laos. I may do 
well to write to him to see what light he may be able and 
willing to give on the whole matter. I hear that he, or 
one of his associates, has collected a large number of 
historical manuscripts. 

W. W. Cochrane. 


The meaning of the words ulI hubbihi in Qur. ii, 172 

In the well-known verse (172) of the second chapt(ir 
of the Qur'an which enumerates the elements of piety 
or righteousness (jJO, there is an expression which has 
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giren rise to much difference of interpretatiuu. 

words are — 


llie 






<- 5 *^ ,5,-J ^ ' 

This part of the verse is rendei'ed by Sale — 

Who giveth money for GotVs sake unto his kindred, and 
unto orphans, and the needy, and the stranger, and those wlio 
ask, and for redemption of cajitiYes.” 

Eod well trail s] ates — 

‘‘ Who for the love of God disburse th his WGalth. to his 
kindred, and to the orphans, and the needy, and the wayfarer, 
and those who ask, and for ransoming.” 

E. W. Lane (Selections from the Kur'dri, 1879, p. 35) — 

“Who giveth money, notioWistanding his love of ii, to 
relations and orphans, and to the needy and the son of the road, 
and to the askers and for the freeing of slaves.” 

Sir W. Muir (Selections from the Corcm, 1880, p. 4) — 

“ Whoso, for the sake of God, giveth of his wealth unto his 
kindred, and unto orphans, and the poor, and the traveller, and 
to those who crave an alms, and for the release of the captives.” 

E. H. Palmer (Sacred Books of the East, vol. vi, 1880) — 

“ Who gives wealth for His love to kindred, and orphans, and 
the poor, and the son of the road, and beggars, and those in 
captivity.” 

Professor Goldziher (Vorlesungen ilher den Islam, 
1910, p. 17)— 

“ [Der an Allah und den letzten Tag glanht . . . ] und seine 
Hahe gibt in Liebe zu ihm den (armen) Angehorigen, den 
Waisen und Diirftigen, dem Eeisigen und den Bettstellern und 
fur die Gefangenen.” 

There is only one other place in the Qur’to wdiere the 
phrase occurs, viz. Surah Ixxvi, 8 (Mecca) — 
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Sale renders — 

And give food to tlie poor, and the orphan, and the 
bondman, /or his [i,e, God's] sahe," 

Rod well — 

Who, though longing for it themselves^ bestowed their food 
on the poor and the orphan and the bondsman.” 

Palmer — 

'' Who give food for His love to the poor and the orphan and 
the captive.” 

Muir, Lane, and Goldziher have not translated this 


passage. 

Turning now to the indigenous commentaries, we find 
that Tabari {Tafslr, vol. ii, p. 54) takes the words 
in Stir, ii, 172, as equivalent to 1.1U 
dj ‘‘who gives his 


property at a time when he clings strongly to it and 
desires to keep it This interpretation is supported by 
several traditions, all going back to Ibn Mas'tid, the 
general form of which is that means 

Tabari gives no alternative explanation. 

^ These words are taken from a tradition transmitted by Abu 
Hurairah, who says that the Prophet uttered them when consulted by 
a man who asked what kind of alms brought the greatest reward. The 
answer was : ‘‘The best alms is that which is given when thou art in 
sound health, desirous of holding fast thy property, fearing poverty 
and hoping for riches ; and that thou pub nob ojff the giving until the 
time when thy soul has come up into thy throat, and thou sayest, ‘ To 
such a one so much, to such another so much, and as for such a one, lie 
has already had his share”’ (i.e. the time of impending death, wdien 

the dying man makes his will) : 

jA^\ 

\isS — BukhM, A'’z^a6 

az-J^akatf Bab 11 (Krehl, i, p. ^59; Qastallani, iii, 21). 
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Zainaklisliari { Kashshdf, i, 121)— 

I ^ JU!1 ^ 

• ^ wj: , 
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Jala lain : Aj 
Baidawi — 

A-l 'oJ JU JUl i 

i 

JJj . (words as above cited! JU 
In the second place (SCir. IxNvi, 8) l\ibarl (vol. xxix, 
1 1 8 ) exp] ai ns : J *ib J- ^ II ■ 1 1 % i-wl Ah* 


kl ^4:L 
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JU: 


US'- r' — ‘ 

i.e. tliey distribute food in spite of their 
desire for it for themselves”. This explanation is 
supported by traditions from Mujaliid and Sulaimau 
b. Qais, father of Muqatil. 

Zauiakhshaii (ii, 1559) — 

^■ft««csra : cAjW;.-: 


,aJJ1 




^ cited) 


Jalalain : a! 


ry 


.Ub 






Baidawi: (*'■ 
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i_>i _ 

.wyijiAJi 

Thus, while the majority of the European interpreters 
understand the two passages to mean that the almsgiver 
bestows liis gifts '' for tlie love of God ”, the preponderance 
among Islamic expoundei^s is in favour of the explanation 
that the words 'aid Imhhihi mean in spite of his 
reluctance to j)art with his wealth The one exception 
among Europeans in Sur. ii, 172, Lane, follows here as 
throughout the Commentary of the Jalalain ; all the others 
appear to think the interpretation of the native scholars 
derogatory to the dignity of the text or the spirituality 
of the religion. As regards Sur. Ixxvi, 8, the one translator, 
jxtAS. 1914. 11 
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Rod well, who follows the commentaries explains that he 
does so because in the next verse the words ‘'for the 
sake of God dJJl Uj\, actiially occur, and it 

is improbable that the same sense should be conveyed by 
a different expression immediately before. Of the Arabic 
commentaries, Baida wi alone, against his view in Sur. ii, 
172, puts first in this place the rendering 
and second Yet it seems certain that in 

both places the expression must be interpreted in the 
same way. 

My object in calling attention to the matter here is to 
adduce a passage from a pre-Islamic poet which seems 
to me to decide the question which of the two interpre- 
tations should be preferred. In the Miifaddalvyat (p. 57 1 
of my forthcoming edition) is a poem (No. Ixxv) by 
Abu Qais b. al-xislat, the Chief of the Aus at Yathrib 
vv. 16 and 17 of which run thus: — 








u\ u 




Jui Ik 


The second verse clearly means : “ Why dost thou not ask 
. . . whether or no I lavish my wealth, in spite of my 
desire to retain it, among my kin, and respond at once 
to the cry of him that calls for help ? Here we have 
the exact phrase of the Qur’to : the speaker praises 
himself for his liberality to his people in time of distress 
and famine, when the possessor of wealth, would most 
desire to hold it fast. The commentary of al-Anbaii 
makes the meaning quite plain — 


v*i (jjjL-:*.--!! J 3IS (A 






ts 
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The commentator, it will be. semi/ cites Sui:\ ii, 172 ; and 
he also cites another' .verse. -in 'The Qiiraii, iii/ 81/ the 
Ml text of which is — 

^ j >• j k:) ■ 

which .can only be rendex^ed in one way : '' Ye cannot 
xrttain to righteousness until ye expend of that whiels 
ye love.” 

The author of the poem, who is said to have been 
a /fexil/, but never embraced Islam, was the Captain of 
the Alls in the long fratricidal wal^s which scourged 
Yathrib in tlie years preceding the Prophet s Flight, and 
led the citizens of that town to welcome Muhammad as 
the only authority able to bring them to an end. There 
is 110 soimd reason for doubting its genuineness, unless it 
be held that wherever an expression used in the Quran 
is found in profaxie literature, it is a sign that the latter 
is interpolated or fabricated — a doctrine which does not 
appeal to me as reasonable. Even if this argument is 
allowed weight, the citation from Sur. iii, 86 reallj^ seems 
to settle the matter finally in fa\'our of tlxe native 
commentators. ^ ^ 

C. J. Lyall. 


Sue lMeidite et la Secheresse du Turkestan 

On explique, en partie, Tetonnante conservation des 
documents bouddhiques et manich4ens decouverts a Khotcho 
et a Touenn-liouang, c'est-a-diro dans la partie occidentale 
do Fancien royaume des Ouigbours, par Fextrerne secheresse 
du Turkestan chinois^ et de la Mongolie,^ dont le sol, 
completement et absolument aride, n'est jamais mouille 
par les eaux du ciel. 

^ Of. Reolus, Notwdk Geographit U^iimrselle, vii ; VAaie OrienCale^ 
pp. 119, 182. Le Reverend P^re Wieger parle egalement, dans ses 
Textes Mstoriquea chinois, de oe climat d’une secheresse absoiue, qui 
conserve indeliniment intactes les inscriptions snr pierre, pour la grande 
joie des epigraphistes. 

" Reclus, Nouvelle Giographit^ ibid.> p. 182. 
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Ell Faniiee 1420 de Tere chretieime, an inois de 
Juillet, les ambassadeurs que Shall Eokli Behadoiir, roi 
de Perse, avait eiivoyes a Tempereiir de la Ciiiiie se 
troll verent engages clans le desert qui precede Toiirfan. 
Ils durent faire la plus grande diligence pour eviter les 
attaques dll tils de Mohammed Beg, qui s’etait mis a leur 
poursuite, et t'bkn qulP tombat presque tons les jours 
de la grele et de la pluie, ils franchirent avec line extreme 
promptitude les vallees et les montagnes : j 

^ 1 l»«J 

^ Cette ■ marche , hative des ambassa- 
deurs, sous la pluie et sous la gr§le, dura trois seinames, 
apres iesc|uelles ils arri verent a Tourfan, cFoii ils gagiiereiit, 
eii. trois etapes, la. ville de Kara-Khotcho 
Ho-tcheou iK W des Cliinois, oil M. von Lecocq a 
decouvert les fresqiies qui ornent aujourd’hiii le musee 
de Berlin. 

M. C. E. Bonin, pari ant du vihara de Touenii-houang, 
qu’il a decrites le premier, apres la mention trop rapide 
qu’en avaient donne Prjewalski, Kreitner, et les aiitres 
explorateurs du Turkestan chinois,^ dit que leur etage 
inferieur est a nioitie ensable par les alluvions du torrent 
sur lesquelles elles sont situees, et qu'il le sera bientdt 
completement, si Ton ne prend quelques precautions.^ 

^ Quatremere, “Notice du Matla al-saadein,” dans les N'otices et- 
Extraits des Ifannscrits, tome xiv, pp. 309"10. Le passage oil il est 
parle de ces pluies dans le desert CvSt emprunte a la relation offieielle des 
ambassadeurs persans, et il est pat consequent impossible d’elever 
des doutes coutre lenr affirmation. LTdentite de la Kara-Kliotcho des 
ambassadeurs de Shah Rokii avec la ville oil fureiit decouvertes les 
fresques du musee de Berlin est absolument certairie. 

“ Faute habituelle des eopistes persans pour \j3 par confusion 
de avec le mot arabe . 

^ “Les grottes des mille Boiiddhas” : Comxjtes-rendus de TAcademie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1901, pp. 209 et seq. 

Il est assez evident que les ascetes qui habitaient ce monastk’e de 
troglodytes avaient besoin d’eau pour les usages courants de la vie, 
et qu’ils n’auraient pu y demeurer, s’il n’avait ete situe pres d’une 
riviere. 


L'ARIDITE ET la SECHEBESSE I>U TURKESTAN ll>5 

L’apport auiiiiel cles sables et des aliny ions, par h riii.sseaii 
lie pent iiiallieiireusement servir de base a iin ealciil <|iii 
etablirait I’age dii vilmra, car Ton sait, d'uiie fa(;oii certain e, 
que ia region du Gobi efcait jadis beaucoup plus riche eai 
eau qiiblle ne Test aujoiirdliui, et.que, |)ar suite, les pluies 
y etaient bien plus f reqiieiites qii elles ne le sorit de\-eiiues: 
et il est impossible de determiner quelle fut la, variation 
du debit de la rivicu'e de Touenn-liouang a, travers It^s 
siecles. 

II est inutile dhnsister siir le nombre i'autastique ile 
metres cubes d’eau qiii, pendant des eeiitaiiies dhinnees, 
ont passe dans cet etage inftuieur du viliara de Touenn- 
liouang, dont M. Stein a rapporte les tresors an Britisli 
Museum ; les person nes qui, a Paris, durant la erne de la 
Seine, eii 1910, ont eu le rez-de-cliaussee do leur maison 
a moitie rempli d’eau durant une semaine, cedes qui, plus 
simplement, ont liabite sur les bords d’uii canal dans une 
vide de Hodande, seront eddiees sur les conditions hygro- 
metriques des etages superieurs des grottes des IMide 
Bouddhas. 

La description des antiquites trouvees dans les grottes 
de pierre de Touenn-liouang ” consacre un cliapitre special 
aux eaux de Sha-tclieou ^ iW 7K”. et parle longuement 
des cours d’eau, des etangs, des salines, des digues qui se 
trouvaient sur le territoire de Sha-tcheou, dont dependait 
le poste de Touenn-liouang, pres duquel s’eleve le vihara 
des Mille Bouddliasd Le Gobi, dit de Humboldt,^ est 

‘ Tommi-honang-sheM-alien-yi-shou, 2® memoire. Gontrairement k tous 
les usages litteraires du Celeste Empire:, cet ouvrage, dans lequel il est 
question de decouvertes archeologiques faites par des chinois, inde- 
pendamment des decouvertes europeennes, n’a point de preface. II y est 
parle de canaux larges de trois toises chinoises, c’est-a>dire de trente 
pieds, ou dix metres, et de digues qui out une hauteur egale a la largeur 
de ces canaux. ' Le Touenn-liouang-sheiL-sheii’yi’Bhou cite de memo un 
ouvrage qui a ete specialement 4cnt sur les cours d’eaux du Hsi-yu, 
autrement dit de PAsie Centrale. Le sel des salines de Sha-tcheou etait 
Tobjet d'un commerce important. 

- Tableaux cle la Nature^ tome i, p. 95, Paris, 1851. 
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impropremeiifc appele desert, car il coiitient, eii differents 
endroits, de beaux paturages ; dans le pays d’Aksou, on 
trouve “des raisins, des grenades, et un grand noinbre 
de fruits d'une saveur exqiiise ’b Les champs sont egale- 
inent converts de coton jaune, qui fait Teffet de nuagesd 
II est difficile, pour ne point dire impossible, d’admettre 
qne ces paturages puissent etre florissants, qiie ces fruits 
so developpent, dans un pays que Fon nous represente 
comme anliydre.“ 

''Les vents,'' dit Timkliovski,^ "sont tres frequents dans 
le Turkestan oriental, an printemps et en ete; lorsque les 
vents cessent, des broiiillards les remplacent, et arrosent 
la ter re comme une rosee bienfaisante. La pluie cause 
dans ces contrees des effets tres nuisibles; elle y est rare, 
mais si elle tornbe, meme en petite quantite, pendant le 
temps que les arbres sont en fleurs, elle les fane; si elle 
tombe abondamment, le>s arbres paraissent comme converts 
d'huile, et ils ne portent point de bons fruits.” Pres de 

^ D^apres un auteur chinois, clont la traduction est citee par de 
Humboldt, ibid., p. 100. 

- Dans les ohservatiom de physique et dliistoire natui'eUe, I’empereur 
Khang-hi dit qu’il ne pleut presque jamais dans le royaume de Khamil, 
et que les petites pluies qui y tombent quelquefois mouillent a. peine la 
surface de la terre. Outre cela, il n’y a ni rosee, ni brouillard, qui puissent 
i’humecter. Dependant les campagnes sont arrosees et fertiles, qiioi- 
qu’il y ait pen de rivieres et que -les ruisseaux et les fontaines y soient 
tres rares. Taut il est vrai que I’industrie et le travail suppleent a tout. 
Comme il tombe beaiicoup de neige en hiver sur les montagnes, les 
habitants out imagine de conduire Peau dans de grands reservoirs 
a mesure qu'elle se fond. Quand les chaleurs sont venues, ils la font 
couler dans leurs champs et la distribuent avec taut d’eeonomie qu’elle 
suffit a fertiliser leurs campagnes. ‘‘Comme les chaleurs de ce pays 
sont extremes, je eraignis, dit Tempereur, quo quelques Musulmans 
que j’y av^ais envoyes n’eii fussent incommodes ; ils revinrent tons 
a Pe-king sans avoir et^ malades. Je leur demandai si les chaleurs de 
Khamil et de Tourfan etaient plus insoutenables que celles de Hang- 
tcheou ; ils me repondirent qu’on les supportait plus aisement parce que, 
qiioique le pays soit eleve et la terre brulante, on a"de Peau fraiche 
pour se desalterer, au lieu qu’A Hang-tcheou, Peau des puits meme 
est comme tiMe pendant la canicule et ne pent ni rafraichir ni 
desalterer.” 

Voyage d Pekin, tome i, p. 410. 
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Kutclie/ en Iiiver, la neige tombe en tello aboiidaiiee 
qii'elle pent abaisser la temperature du sol d’liiie montaoiie 
ardeiite, d’uiie fa^on suffisante pour que ies lialutants du 
pays puissent fouiller la terre pour en tirer dii sel 
ammoniac. 

L’liistoire du Cele>ste Empire rapporte qu'en 657 , 
Slia-poiio~lo Khaghan ayant attaque la, Chine, Kao 
Tsoung envoya uiie armee pour repousser ses bandes. Le 
khaghan des Turks occidentaux fut battu pres de la 
rivim'e Ye-lii ; sur ces entrefaites, il tornba une telle 
quantite de neige que la terre en fut couverte a la 
hauteur de deux pieds. Sha-pouo-lo sc figura naivement 
que les Chiiiois se laisseraient arreter par rincltanence de 
la temperature, mais son attente fut vaine, car il fut 
pourchasse par le general Sou Ting-fang, et il dut se 
refugier dans le pays de Samarkand.*^ 

Les contrees orientales de rancien royaume des 
Ouighours, et celles qui en etaient voisines, n etaient pas 
mieux partagees que Khotcho ou Touenn-houang. '' In 

^ De Humboldb, Frtujmem da gdolotju et de climatologie amiatiquea^ 
p. 107. Je inaintiens pour le nom de cette ville la forme Kutehe ; 
la forme aiicienne ^ ne s’esb jamais prononcee autrement que 
Kvi-tclia aux epoques anciennes, Kouei-tzeu, aujourdTiui, sans denfcale 
a la fin du second monosjdlabe ; Djouveini, au xiiR siecle, ecidfc toujours 
soifc Kutcbe, et jamais autre chose ; e’est egalement cette forme 

avec radditiorid'un meddf* sur Felif pour indiquer la prolongation 
de la voyelle, qui se trouve dans le Khiiig-ting-Hai-yn-thomig^wen-tcki 
(clu ii, pp. 10-17), dans lequel on trouve une description de FAsie 
Centrale au milieu du xviiR siecle, avec les formes onomastiques de cette 
epoque recente. Le nom chinois de cette localite est aujourd’hui , 

Khou-tchhe, soit Kutehe, que le Ilsi-yu-thotmg-wen-tchi (ibid. ) transcrit 
Kiitche, en mongol et en Kalmoak, Khou-Khre en tibetain, avec une 
faute dans le dernier group© consonnantique, la voyelle ^ 4tant silre. 
La forme Koutchar est nee d’une audition defectueuse de Koutch:^, I — d 
long final d’un mot, prolong©, pouvant dans certains cas etre entendu 
sous la conson nance — otr, surtout par les Anglais et les Frangais qui 
prononcent a peine les — r ; e’est par un precede inverse que les creoles 
transforment le group© ar en d ... d dans Od — (hmie pour Gamier^ er 
en e — 4 dans chi-e pour cher. . : - 

2 Kang-mou, tching-^ian, oh. xl, p. 113, ■ “ 
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media enim 2estate/’ dit Jean de Plan Carpin,^ '^ qnando in 
aliis partibus solet calor maximus abnndare jbi sunt tonitrua 
magna et fulgura, ex quibus homines plurimi occiduntur* 
Cad lint etiam ibi eodem tempore maxima nives.^ . • • Id 
etiam in by erne niinqiiam pluit,sed in sestate ssepe : et tam 
modicum, quod vix pofcest aliquando pulverem et radices 
graminiiin modidare* Grando etiam ibi saipe maxima 
cadit : unde eo tempore quando fuit electus efc in sede 
regia poni debuit imperator, nobis in curia existentibiis, 
tanta cecidit grando, quod ex subita resolutione, sicut 
plenius intelleximiis, plus quam centum efc sexagiiita 
homines in eadem curia fuerunt submersi, res autem et 
liabitacula plura deducta fuerunt. ... In hyenie vero in 
aliqua parfce cadunt maxirnse nives, in alia autem parvm.’’ ^ 
La pluie, la iieige, efc la grele ne pouvaienfc efcre rares dans 
une contree, aussi bien dans Fouest du Turkestan, sur les 
fronfcieres cle ITslam, qii’en Mongolie, ou les sorciers se 
vanfcaient, d’apres ce que raconfcenfc les historiens et les 
voyageurs anciens, de les faire tomber a leur gre, m&ne 
en plein ete, par des incantations qu’ils operaient a Faide 
d’une pierre de jade. 

Ces conditions climateriques sonfc essentiellernent 
differentes de cedes du desert d’Egypte efc de Libya, avec 
lesquelles on a voulu les confondre. Les geographes, 
les historiens, les voyageurs, s'accordent pour dire qudl ne 
pleufc jamais dans le desert d'EgypfceJ et que le sable, d’une 

^ Edition de la Societe de Geographie, p. 609. 

® Lesquelles neiges se resolvaient naturellement en eau ; on comparera 
la fonte subite de la grele, qui noie plus de 160 personnes dans le camp 
de Teinpereur des Alongols, et les tentes emportees par ee torrent. 

Ibid., p. 610. 

“La secheresse y est tellement grande qii’il n’y pleut qu’en dovze 
ou vingt ans une fois, dit Carlier de Pinon, qui visita TEgypte en 1579 ; 
encores est icelle pluye de fort peu de duree. Bien est vray que 
quelquefoix en byver il tombe de 9 a de la des goufctes d’eau, lesquelles 
touttes foix sont en si petit nombre, et dure leur cbeute si peu de temps, 
que la terre n’en est aucunement mouill^e. Les habitans du Caire nous 
ont asseur4, que lors que nous y estions, il n’y avait pleu depuis vingt 
ans’’ (man. francais, 6092, fob 60 r®). 
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secheresse absokie, conserve inclefinimenfc les objets deposes 
dans les sarcopliages qiii 3^ sont enfouis. Mais cela; counae 
on le voit, lie ressemble en rien a ce qiii se passe dans le 
Turkestan, 011 il pleiit et 011 il neige : si epaisse quo soit 
la coiiclie de sable qiii recouvre le sol de cette contree, 
j'eaii qui tombe a sa surface n’en est pas moins obligee de 
la traverser tout entiere, jusqua ce qu’elle soit complete- 
ment absorbee, ou jusqua ce quelle atteigne la rocbe et 
les couches impermeables de I’argile. 

E. Blochet. 


La Fondation De Goeje 

1. Le conseil de la fondation, n’ayant siibi aucun 
changement depuis le mois de novembre 1912, est compose 
comme suit : MM. Snouck Hurgronje (president), H. T. 
Karsten, M. Th. Houtsma, T. J. de Boer, et 0. van Vollen- 
hoven (secretaire-tresorier). 

2. Le capital de la fondation etant reste le ineme 
egalenient, le montant nominal est de 21,500 florins 
hollandais (43,000 francs) ; en outre, au mois de novembre 
1913 les rentes disponibles montaient a plus de 2,300 
florins (4,600 francs). 

3. On se permet d’attirer ratteiition sur ce qu’il est 
encore disponible un certain nombre d'exemplaires de la 
reproduction de la Hamasah d'al-Buhturi. En 1909 la 
fondation a fait paraitre chez lediteur Brill a Leyde cette 
reproduction photographique du manuscrit de Leyde 
repute unique. O’est au profit de la fondation que ces 
exemplaires sont vendus ; le prix en est de 200 francs. 
Ainsi les acheteurs contribueront a atteindre le but que 
se propose la fondation : de favoriser Tetude des langues 
orientales et de leur litterature. 


Novembre, 1913. 
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Antiquities OF India: An Account of the Histoiy and 
Culture of Ancient Hindustan. By Lionel D. B xIEnett, 
M.A., Litt.D., Iveeper of the Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts in the British Museiini. 
8vo ; pp. ix, 306, with numerous illustrations and 
a map. London : Philip Lee Warner : 1913. 

This book, a volume of the Handbooks to Ancient 
Civilization Series, has for its object, as the Preface tells 
us, ^'to present within a moderate compass a general 
survey of the history and culture of Ancient India.” The 
subject could not have been placed in more competent and 
sympathetic hands than those of Dr. Barnett ; and we 
congratulate both him and his readers on the nurnner in 
wliich he has handled it. 

The book gives in the first two chapters an outline of 
the historical changes through which India has passed 
from the earliest days down to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century.” Here, chapter 1, Outlines of the 
Early History and Civilisation, deals, in two divisions, 
with the Age of the Veda and the Expansion of the 
Aryas, and is supplemented by two Appendices, one 
giving a List of the Chief Hindu Deities, and the other 
a brief account of the Ethnographic and Linguistic 
Divisions of Modern India. And chapter 2 presents 
a Chronology beginning with B.c. 600, in or about which 
year Sisunaga founded the Saisunaga dynasty of Magadha, 
and running down to A.D. 1200, which is practically the 
end of the pre-Musalman period. 

The rest of the book is devoted to a sketch of 
“the conditions of society as revealed by literature and 
the monuments, the constitution and administration of the 
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State, the chief religious rituals, the nature of the scientific 
knowledge possessed by the ancient Hindus, their systems 
of weights, measures, and coinage, and their achievements 
in architecture, sculpture, and painting.” 

Here, in the first place, chapter 3, on Law and 
Government, deals with the State and the Organisation 
of Society, the Family, Civic Life, the Four Stages, and 
Caste ; and one of tlie bases used for it to much advantage 
is that interesting work the Kautiliya-Arthasastra, whicli 
supplements so practically the inscriptions and the epics 
and other literaiy sources. In this department, of course, 
a very important feature was the king, wuth everything 
connected with him. A perusal of p. 98 will show that 
ancient Indian kings had no easy time ; their movements 
and duties were too carefully regulated for the whole 
round of the twenty-foin* hours to permit of that : from 
one sunrise to the next the king's time was mapped out 
in sixteen periods, each of an hour and a half ; and the 
only interval that he had entirely to himself seems to 
have been three hours, including midnight, which he 
spent in well-earned sleep, and the next hour and a half, 
which he passed in meditation, preparing himself for the 
renewal of his round of labours. It is no great matter 
for surprise that so manj^ kings in ancient India ended 
their careers by abdicating, to find rest and quiet at last 
in religious retirement ! On the other hand, they were 
allowed their occasional amusements, which were equally 
well provided for. One among these was the chase ; and 
a special regulation about the royal hunting-park ordained 
(p. 107) that ''it was to be surrounded by a ditch, to have 
one entrance, and to be stocked with tigers and other wild 
animals deprived of their claws — [but what about their 
teeth ?] — so that the king could indulge in sport without 
danger to his royal person.” In the matter of stocking 
the preserves, this ancient provision, we think, is still 
i^emembered in some of the shikar arrangements which 
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are made in the present day for the benefit of distiiiouislied 
visitors. ■ 

Cliapter 4 deals with the Yedic Ritual in two divisions, 
Grihya and Srauta ; and chapter 5 sketches the Noii-Yedic 
Rituals, with Yoga and Magic. In chapter 6 we ha\^e an 
outline of the Astronomy, Geography, and Cosmography. 
Chapter 7 deals with Coinage and the Measures of \Yeight, 
Length, and Time. The next three chapters are given to 
Medicine, Writing, and Architecture. Finallj?-, Sculpture 
and Painting are treated in chapter 11. 

The chapter on astronomy contains one of the very few 
statements in the book which seem open to C]uestion. 
We are told on p. 196 that it is quite uncertain when the 
solar zodiac was introduced into India. But it is a w^dl- 
established fact that the Hindus received the signs of tlie 
zodiac, and all that went with them, from the Greeks. 
In the early period they were satisfied with their own 
primitive astronomy, which divided the celestial circle 
into twenty-seven equal parts called nakshatras, and each 
of them into quarters, and gave them thus all that was 
then wanted : their aim was confined in those days to 
calculating the courses of the sun and the moon ; and such 
astrology as they had was limited to those two orbs, 
and even so was of a very rudimentary kind. It was 
eventually, not the Greek astronomy that attracted them, 
but the fully-developed Greek planetary astrology, which 
opened out a quite new field. They took that up with 
avidity ; and they had to take over with it the Greek 
astronomy as a necessary adjunct, giving the only means 
of determining the astrological details with the required 
accuracy. And every indication points to the period 
A.D. 350 to 400, or closely thereabouts, as the time 
when that Iiappened : see, further, my remarks in JRAS., 
1912, p. 1039 f. 

In the same chapter, something might perhaps have 
been said about the use of the gnomon in ancient 
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India for orientatino^ the sacrificial altar and tellino- 
(approximately) the time of day, Tlie Baudhayana- 
Srantasutra describes its use for the former purpose, 
and specifies the stars whose rising and setting were 
observed by three different schools for laying out the 
east-and-west line. In the other matter, the Kaiitiliya., 
using the gnomon of twelve ordinary angulas or fingers, 
teaches (2. 20) that, when the length of the shadow is 
96 angidas, then l/18th of the daytime has elapsed since 
sunrise, or remains to run before sunset ; when the 
shadow measures 72 angulas, then the fraction of the 
daytime, elapsed or I'emaining, is l/14th; and so on.^ 
The other appliance for telling the time was the clepsydra, 
in the form of a floating water-jar (ghapi), made of metal, 
which marked the successive nadis or periods of twenty- 
four minutes by the trickling of water into it through 
a hole in the bottom, and was of course available at night 
as well as by day : this is described in the Kautiliya and 
the Jyotisha-Vedahga. 

The book has a very full Index. And its value and 
interest are further enhanced by a coloured frontispiece 
showing an Ajanta painting of Buddha, and twenty-four 
plates in half-tone illustrating the coinage and architecture. 
We have also a Map of Ancient India, a Jain Cosmographic 
Diagram, and a table of Specimens of Alphabets which, 
though necessarily limited, is well-chosen and useful. 

^ This carries back to the time of the Kautiliya a rule which is found 
in various forms in the astronomical books of the later period, and 
resolves itself into the formula “ fraction of daytime = gnomon divided 
by twice gnomon-plus-shadow.” The rule postulates (1) that there is no 
shadow at noon, and (2) that, when the sun is half-way up or down, the 
length of the shadow is equal to the height of the gnomon : it really 
, applies only for places along the equator and at the time of an equinox, 
and, even so, is exactly correct only for sunrise and sunset, 9.0 a.m. and 
3.0p.m., and noon; but the Kautiliya, in accordance with the system 
of mean or uniform time, which alone was known in those days, applies 
it for the latitude and time of the summer solstice and for any part of 
daytime^ • ' 'i 
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The design on the cover shows an interesting sandstone 
figure of Brahma, of about the eleventh century, from the 
British Museum, which seems to be illustrated liere for 
the first time. The illustrations, indeed, are a special 
feature of the book ; and the following ones seem 
particularly noteworthy in addition to the cover-design 
and frontispiece. Plate 12 reproduces a veiy good 
photographic view of the wonderful Kailasa temple at. 
Elura, which was cut out of the solid rock under the 
orders of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna I at some time 
about A*D. 765-70. Plate 22 shows, from a new photo- 
graph, a British Museum sculpture of the Gandhara school 
illustrating a scene from the Sibi Jataka, in which king 
8ibi sacrifices his own flesh to save a dove from a hawk. 
Plate 24 presents a fine statue of Buddha, of tlie Gupta 
period, noiv in the British Museum, which appears to be 
illustrated here for the first time. Plates 25 to 27 
reproduce from Sir Aurel Stein’s Ancient Khota'h three 
very typical and interesting Buddhist wall and panel 
paintings, from Dandan Uiliq, which illustrate a variety 
of the Gandhara art adapted to local circumstances. 
Plate 28 exhibits, apparently for the first time, a 
particularly fine Bodhisattva statuette, of the Gandhara 
school, which also is in the British Museum. 

This notice of Dr. Barnett’s book does it but scanty 
justice. The difficulty in the way of an attempt to 
exhibit its merits better is that it is devoted, not to 
propounding views which would have to be weighed 
and perhaps criticized, but to presenting facts which are 
to be studied and used. But it is not to be thought that 
the book is in any way dull because it deals with facts : 
on the contrary, it is attractive reading all through. 
It is a very practical addition to our bases for the study 
of everything relating to ancient India, and will be found 
eminently useful by scholars, engaged in particular lines 
of research, who, in order to succeed in their aims, must 
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have also a general knowledge of the late>st results 
attained in branches which lie outside their own special 
spheres of work. ^ ^ ^ J. F. Fleet. 

The Customary Law of the Hissar District, Punjab. 

By E. C. H. Townsend, LC.S. Punjab Government 

Press. Price 

This is a valuable little work of seventy-three pages. 
It is well up to the level of the recent fasciculi of the 
Punjab Customary Law Series, of which it forms vol. xxv. 
This series is not as well known as it ought to be to 
students of custom and sociology, and the present volume 
is especially to be commended to the notice of practical 
administrators for several reasons. 

The district of Hissar has been long under British 
rule. No manual of its customary law has ever been 
drawn up before, but in 1840 a kind of memorandum 
{wdjih-^d-arz) for each village was compiled, dealing, 
however, only with the rights of Government and the 
landowners. Practically nothing was then recorded as to 
succession, alienation, or women’s rights. It was doubtless 
assumed that in all such matters the peasantry followed 
Hindu Law, in one of its schools, though which school 
was favoured no one could say. However this may be, 
‘‘all the available evidence,” writes Mr. Townsend, “shows 
that the rights of wmmen were very much wider then 
than they are now. Nor is the reason for this far to 
seek. The country was in a very unsettled condition 
then, and devastated by periodical famines. There was 
much demand for cultivators, and, as life and property 
were by no means so secure then as they are now, tlie 
people were generally only too glad to get outsiders into 
their village. A careful examination of the history .of 
most of the Jat and Rajput villages of the tract, but 
more especially. of the latter, shows that a considerable 
number, of the present landowners are descendants of 
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sisters and daughters. There- wure - then little^ if 

any, restrictions on the powers of a soilless proprietor 
to give his land to the sons of his sisters or daughters, 
so long as they came and settled in the village.’’ This is 
no doubt more or less the accepted official view. In 
a time of disorder and destitution women’s rights get 
recognition. When civilized administration is establislied 
they get lost siglit of. By 1863 times liad begun to 
change. Inheritance and alienation were tlien dealt with 
in a new edition of the %odjih-iil-aTZ, h\xt ‘'even so”, 
says Mr. Townsend, though some limitations of those 
rights [i.e. wmnen’s rights] were then declared as existing, 
they were by no means so restricted as they are now stated 
to be.” After 1863 the ''agnatic theory ” took shape, and 
at the recent settlement of 1910, effected by Mr. Townsend, 
he found the Customary Law on these points much 
" developed ”. “ Women’s rights generally, as regards land 

at any rate, have become much more restricted, and the 
same [statement] applies to rights of alienation and 
inheritance generally, particularly of ancestral land. 
The tract has become more prosperous (owing mainly 
to the extension of canal irrigation). The price of land 
has risen : and the people are keenly adverse to strangers 
coming into the village and acquiring their ancestral 
land.” Mr. Townsend thinks, and he is unquestionably 
right, that the peasantry have to some extent stated 
wdiat they wish to be the law for the future rather than 
the existing customs. As he points out, "the sonless are 
always in a minority, and it is they who want to alienate 
their lands to daughters or sisters.” (It will be observed 
that Mr. Townsend accepts the assumption tacitly made 
by adherents of the agnatic theory that women have 
somehow lost all the rights of inheritance bestowed on 
them by Hindu Law.) He concludes by writing: "It 
was therefore to the interest of the majority of those 
who gave the replies in question to maintain that greater 
' JBAS. 1914 .' ■ ■ . : ' 12 
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restrictions exist in rights to alienate, whether generally 
or to daughters or sisters in particular, than is, perliaps, 
really the case” 

Now whatever view may be taken of our duty in 
India, whether it be held that we ought to govern 
according to our notions of what is right or wn-ong, 
or thought that we should govern according to local 
plebiscita, one thing at least is abundantly clear, and 
that is that in no legal sense does any customary law 
whatsoever exist in the Hissar District. Custom must 
not be variable, uncertain, or changeable, and the so-called 
customs in Hissar are all three. The memory of man 
runneth not to a time when women had no rights of 
inheritance. On the contrary, it runs to a time, as recent 
as 1840, when they passed on those rights to their 
children. Under these circumstances to talk of custom, 
in the legal sense, as existing in Hissar is to talk of what 
does not exist. With the results of the so-called custom 
this is not the place to deal. A veritable famine of 
women exists in the Punjab generally. Hissar is no 


exception. There is only too much reason to believe, 
with von Mayr and Kirchhoflf, that the sex-ratios in India 
are profoundly affected by the treatment which women 
receive. H. A. Rose. 


IhiE Ieshab al-ArIb ila Ma^rifat al-AdIb, or Dictionarv 
OF Learned Men of YaqOt. Edited by D. S. 
Margoliouth, D.Litt., Laudian Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Oxford, and printed for the 
Trustees of the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial YoL VI, 
containing the last part of the letter ^ to the first 
part of the letter pp. 531. Leyden, Brill ; 
London, Luzac & Co,; 1913. 

This , further volume of Professor MargoHouth's work, 
- reaches us through the Trustees of the Gibb 
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Memorial, is a truly valuable acquisition. It covers the 
names between ^ and 

and will be found to largely exceed in interest the pre- 
ceding volumes owing to the importance of the biograpliies 
which fall within its compass. To mention only those 
of the highest order, among the 181 notices in the volinne 
are ample biographical memoirs of some of the greatest 
names in the literature of Islam, such as Jahiz, Sibuyah, 
Hariri, Biruni, Shafih, Tabari, and Muhasvsin b. h4.1i al- 
Taniikhi, author of al~Faraj ba/d al-Shidda. ilnd as the 
materials utilized by the author for his work %vere more 
comprehensive than those used by his predecessors, it 
inevitably follows that in the case of all the abo\’e-named 
persons he provides us with a mass of biographical detail 
which supplements in a highly instructive fashion our 
hitherto available information. Not that this by any 
means exhausts the interest of the volume if one takes 
into account the valuable notices devoted to the Andalusian 
al-Fath b. Khakan, the Rawi and pedigree writer Tsa b. 
Yezid ibn Da’b, the grammarian Keisan al-Hujeymi, Abu 
Khalifa al-Jumahi, the Shi'a poet ahMufajja' (cf. ZDMG., 
vol. lx, p. 225, here p. 139, 11. 6 ffi), and the poet 
Muhammad al-Hatimi, known for his contest wdth Muta- 
nabbi (pp. 504-18). 

Yaqut has much, to say on the Udaba of his own day, 
and much of that from his own personal knowledge. 
Of these the most prominent is Kamal al-Din ibn 
al-'Adim, the judge at Aleppo, who by reason also of 
liis literary efforts deserved a place in a work on 
Udaba. By way of introduction to his full notice of him 
(pp. 18-46) Yaqtit gives, from a document communicated 
to him by Kamal al-Din, particulars of his ancestors 
through whom, from father 'to son, the judicial office at 
Aleppo had descended. In contrast with the many 
honourable traits attributed to him by Yakut comes, as 
a jarring note, the harsh censure passed on this same , 
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Kamal al-Din, in his judicial capacity, by Maqrizi i 

{Khitat, ii, 296), by reason of the loose view as to 
abrogating the destination of ancient Waqf property 
which he enunciated, and to which he gave the sanction 
of his authority. 

The volume tells us also much of Yaqut’s own doings. 

In the grammarian Mubarak b. Mubarak al~Wajili 
(d. A.H. 612) he presents a teacher of his own (p. 232), , 

a man distinguished by wide linguistic attainments ? 

(Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Greek, Ethiopic, Armenian, 
and .^a'yy^ay) and able to boast as his pupil ^Abd al-Latif 
al- Baghdadi. It is from personal intercourse in Khwarizm 
that he depicts (pp. 155 ff.) the accomplished historian 
Qasim b. Husein, who was on his guard against being 
taken to be a Mu'tazilite by reason of his al- 


Kh warizmi — a not unimportant addition to the facts stated 
in Der Islam, iii, 222. We are given also an incident 
in his career as a dealer in books- — told, indeed, very 
cursorily with a view to sparing the memory of the 
Aleppo ruler, aUMalik al-Zahir, Saladin’s son — how he 
happened to become possessed of a superb copy of Balkhi’s 
geographical work, which he sold to this sovereign at cost 
price (pp. 147 ff.). 

I have pointed out the distinguishing features of 
Yaqut's work and aims when reviewing the former 
volumes, and it is needless to revert thereto in dealing 
with this farther portion of the work, in which they are 
equally discernible. But tliis is to be noted, the authors 
devotion to calligraphy. He never omits to indicate the 
presence of this accomplishment in the subjects of his 
biographies, some of whom attain their place in his list 
of Udaba by this qualification alone, and without having 
done anything of mark in the field of belles-lettres. This 
alone it was that entitled the ladj^ Fatima bint al-Aqra' 
(d. A.H. 480), who was entrusted with the writing out of 
agreement for a truce between the Caliph and the 
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Byzantine emperor, to admission to Yaqiit’s gallery of 
portraits. 

It is not our intention to consider here what additions 
this volume makes to YaqCits sources of informatiou. 
To do this would be to encroach on the province of 
Dr. Bergstrasser, who has already treated this question 
so thoroughly, and who will, we liope, extend liis 
examination to vols. v and vi. It is, liowever, noteworthy 
that the author (p, 197, 1. 9, and 467, 1. 4 a.f.) makes use 
of additions to the Filirist by Abu-l-Qasim al-Wazir 
al-Maghribi, to wliom two literary epistles were addressed 
by Abud-'Ahr ai-Ma"arrL For al-Maghribi, in spite of 
his chequered career (cf. Margoliouth, Letters of Ahu4- 
'AZrl, p. 1), found leisure for literary work: Abu-l-'Alas 
imitation of the Koran appears as (p. 285, 

1. 7 a.f.). Very noteworthy, too, are details on the origin 
and value of the Ki tab al-'Ayn on p. 197 (from the 
additions of al-Wazir al-Maghribi) and pp. 200, 222. 

A quotation on p. 74, 1. 5 a.f., discloses a member of the 
learned Najirami family (cf. JRAS. 1912, p. 813), who 
is unascertained on existing sources of information. 
Of his own works Yaqut cites, besides his 
in reference to an occurrence in Andalusia (p. 244, 1. 3) 
his historical work Lwb \ 

Yaqut subjects his sources to some criticism of his 
own (p. 102): Ibn al-Jauzi he distrusts (p. 204, 1. 4); 
of fabulous stories he is somewhat sceptical (p. 338); 
but he is himself guilty of a literary-historic lapsus 
in making the Baghdad Qadi Abu - 1 - Husain 'Omar 
b. Muhammad (d. A.H. 328) to be the first to compose 
a Faraj ha‘d al-shidda work — a statement faithfully 
copied by Suyuti in the Bughyat al - Wu'dt, p. 364 
(cf. on the history of this branch of literature the 
article by Dr. Alfred Wiener in Der Islam, vol. iv, 
pp. 270, 387, 1913). 
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Professor Margolioutli’s editorial task, has been per- 
formed in the case of this volume also with the care and 
discernment which we are accustomed to detect in the 
work of the conscientious Oxford professor. The, regret 
expressed at the close of our review of voL v must be 
repeated in the case of this volume. Necessary vowel 
marks and signs should have been added to, at any rate, 
the ■ often uncertain proper names and nishas, but the 
omission is doubtless to be put down to the methods of 
the Eastern press where the work was printed. It is 
apparent from n. 1/p. 416, that, obviously from regard 
for taste and decency, certain passages in the poems of 
Bahhai^i have been suppi'essed ; these were presumably 
more gross than those which occur p. 315, 11. 10 fh, and 
p. 412, 11. 13 ff. 

Following our practice in the reviews of previous 
volumes, we again add some trifling observations on 
the text of this one 


page line 


(perhaps = incorrect), read 


17 

18 


42 

56 


13. 

3. 



5 a.f. 

3. j)^,read 

ult. ff. Cited in Fawat al-Waf ay at, 1299, ii, 

101, with slight variants : 

read 

Lx:.S1 should not be emended as in n. 1 to 

but be read i-c. those who 

announced the intercalation in the Calendar 
cf. in Abltandlungen znr Arab. 

Phil., ii, 68. 

has no meaning here: as Jahiz 
was noted for his (h 4), probably 

jlM (cf. I 6). 
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page line 

71 7. read 

71 14. read ; by so reading it the editor's 

suggestion of a gap (n. 1) is displaced : and 
he ^IkSb is angry when he has such 

characteristics attributed to him by one who 
praises him to excess” (LisaM, vii, 151, 1. 13, 

J? * 

‘ and 

cf. infra, 253, 1. penult.). 

73 11. instead of the proposed emendation 

preferably ( with 

74 5. Delete Jli . 

78 10. unintelligible. 

82 7. Cf. Kitab Tabakat al-Umam, ed. Cheikho, 

Beyrouth, 1912, p. 31, 11. 5 ff. 

82 15. read as p. Ill, 11. 8, 11. 

94 7. inadmissible in this context: the more 

probable differs too widely from the 

text. 

97 6. . Tlie original must have read^^^\ 

alone, for tlie person addressed is not Caliph. 

109 6. read ^s:^\ i*U=sr. Among 

other peculiarities of the ignorant populace 
they say sifM (for they pray from 

a book, reckon the tasblh wdth the aid of 
pebbles, and use the vulgar and incorrect form 
of oath “ by the life of the Koran 


122 

3. 

read 

“my intimate friend.” 

158 

12. 

\jy^ . . 

^ , r0ad \ J ^ • 

185 

5. 


read . 

221 

3 

a.i, n. 2. 

The impossible of the text 


should be expunged and the reading of the 
Fihrist inserted. Aiji b is a form of 
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page V ■ ime , ■ 'X'.. i''''' m / 

address used by Muhammad to 'Ajisha 
8a'd, viii, 55, 1. 18), also b (ib. 50, 1. 8). 
234 5 a.f. For should be substituted 

rather than the suggested by the editor 

in 11 . 2. See a similar substitution in 
Lammens, Le Bercecm de V Islam, i, 116, n. 2. 


2'58/:ll. , read . ■ 

258 ult. and 259, 1. 1. ^ delete hamza. 

285 12 and n. 3. The text is connected and intelligible 
provided you read . 

299 7. ^jUA^V, read (cf. de Goeje, Garmathes, 

p‘lll). 

321 11-12. The order of these two lines should be 

reversed; the sense requires first 
and then 

322 3 a.f. Instead of the proposed emendation (n. 1) 

it is simpler to read 

367 4 and n. 1. The text bears a clear meaning, and 

the editor’s assumption of some omission is 
needless. 


5 a.f. doubted by the editor, should be 

retained. 


371 ult. read 

383 12. It read 
402 ult. readjjh 

409 

e. 

It refers to the activity displayed 
by al~Bahha]^i in copying several books (see 
p. 410, 11. 4 fif.). 

415 2. L-JCLs-, read 

435 3 a.f. and n. 1. The text is not defective provided 

the Jb (within parenthesis) be transferred 
to the text and the words be transposed, thus 
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page . line ... 

440 5 a.f. , read 

444 1. What the author obviously ineaiis 

to convey is that no one besides him (Tabai*!.) 
was as well acquainted with the various 
systems of chronology as he was ; I should 
be disposed, therefore, to read the doubtful 
words, somewhat freely indeed, thus ; 
d\ ^ and this is a subject 

wdiich, as to its various aspects, is present to 
no one as it is to him.” 

46(3 penult. read “he lield it miserlj^” 

482 penult. read Tlie reading in tlie 

text expresses the reverse of what is intended. 
489 4 a.f. and n. 2. It should be observed that a division 

of the Adah cd-Katib of Ibn Quteyba bears 
the special title (ed. Cairo, 

1300, p. 109, ed. M. Grtinert, p. 333), and 
cf. in this connexion my reference ZDMG. 1881, 
vol. XXXV, p. 148. And in the text before us 

a distinction is implied between 

and ^LuAU ; the words 
refer, consequently, to both titles. 

This sixth volume exhausts the supply at present 
available of the material for Yaqut's work, the Irshdd, 
although we refuse to give up the hope that luck may 
yet bring to light its lost portions. It is wuth regret 
that one parts from this work which has brought us 
a wealth of varied information, and we do so w\ith hearty 
thanks to its untiring editor, and to the Trustees of 
the Gibb Memorial who have brought about its prompt 
publication. We trust that the contemplated indices 
may follow shortly, whereby the utility of the five 
volumes of text now accessible to us will be both increased 
and facilitated. 

I. Golbziher. . 
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Islamic Philosophy 

Die spekulative und positive Theologie des Islam 
NACH RaZI (fl209) UND IHBE KrITIK DURGH 
Tusi (f 1273) : nach Original quellen libersetzt 
mid erlautert von Dr. M. Horten. Leipzig : 
Harrassowitz, 1912. 

Die Hauptlehren des Averroes nach seiner Schrift. 
Die Widerlegung des Gazali. Von Dr. M. Horten. 
Bonn/ 1913. 

Das philosophische System von Schirazi (f 1640). 
Yon Dr. M. Horten. Strassburg, 1913. 

Islamic philosophy is a subject which European 
scholars rarely find attractive ; still, some more or less 
successful attempts have been made at popularizing it, 
especially by Dieterici, Renan, and C. de Vaux. A writer 
thereon has now arisen in Dr. Horten, to whom we owe 
a long series of volumes wherein Islamic treatises are 
excerpted or translated. During the short space of one 
year, as will be seen from the above titles, lie has issued 
no fewer than three volumes of the kind. The treatise 
of Averroes in answer to Ghazali is translated with 
omissions; the theological part of the Compendium of 
Razi is abridged on a fairly liberal scale ; and a volume 
of modest size summarizes the portentous work of Shirazi. 

In all these cases the textual diflSculties are considerable. 
In the Cairene text of the Compendium little confidence 
can be placed ; in parts it seems to be a commentary on 
an omitted text. In the edition of Averroes which is 
before the reviewer the reader has the chance of verifying 
the quotations from Ghazali, since the treatise by the 
latter immediately precedes ; the differences between the 
two texts are apt to be of moment. Finally, the care 
with which the Tehei'an lithograph of Shirazi has been 
executed may be gauged by the fact that the printer 
after numbering the first 100 pages grew tired of the 
process and left .the I remaining 900 or so unnumbered. 
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Now, the Arabic philosophers ordinarily follow a rule, to 
which Diogenes Laertius alludes, forbidding the wasting 
of a word. Hence corruption of the text in the case of 
these books leads to disastrous results. 

Frobablj?' the process employed by Dr. Horten in 
excerpting and abridging has some merits ; indeed, a trans- 
lation of the vast work of Shirazi could scarcely be 
contemplated. Human patience has its limits. Still, in 
the cases of Razi and Averroes we liave to do with 
discussions of the greatest subtlety, wherein the trans- 
lator who omits and abridges takes upon himself an 
unnecessary responsibility. He would have facilitated 
his task hy adhering strictly to the texts before him. 

Now, it should be acknowledged tluit the translation of 
the difficult treatise of Averroes has considerable merit. 
There are many places wherein Dr. Horten has clearly 
taken no little trouble to enucleate the argument, and 
he has added not a few valuable elucidations. Indeed, 
the work is so well done that it is rather surprising that 
it is not done better. A thoroughly satisfactory piece of 
work would have required collation of MSS., whence it 
is likely that many a textual error could be corrected. 
Supposing, however, that this was impossible, there are 
some ways in which the translation could have been made 
more useful. Since it is the refutation of a refutation, it 
is highly important that the dramatis persons should be 
carefully distinguished ; and this could easily have been 
effected by the use of different types or inverted commas. 
Now, not only has notliing of the sort been done, but the 
translator does not seem to have made up his mind as to 
the meaning of mujiban “ replying on behalf of/’ 
and mujiban li, '' replying to/’ On pp. 74, 76, and 81, 82 
the first of these expressions is given both meanings. 
And on p. 93 what is really part of a quotation from. 
Ohazali is made the commencement of the reply by 
Averroes. 
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The plan of translating here and tliere instead of 
continuously appears also to have obscured many argu- 
ments and to have ruined some entirely. It has the 
further disadvantage that the translator gets out of 
sympathy with the author, and makes him say things 
which it is quite clear that he did not mean. Could any 
one have really written as follows (p. 87) ?— “ Das Jetzt 
kann aber nur mit der vergangenen (vergehenden) nicht 
aber mit der kunftigen Zeit existieren. Notwendigerweise 
bestel.it es erst nach der Vergangenheit und vor der 
Zukunft.’’ No one contradicts himself as flatly as this ; 
of course, the original when consulted lias in place of the 
first sentence “the imc can exist neither with the past 
nor with the future ”. On p. 74 (32) we read : “ Dass 
irgend ein Zeitliclies aus einem Ewigen hervorgehe halten 
wiv nicht fur iinmoglieh, sondern nur dass das erste 
Zeitliehe so erschaffen wurde; denn dieses steht den 
fruheren zeitlichen Dingen durchaus gleich. in seinern 
Determiniertwerden zum Dasein.” We are dealing witli, 
the first temporal thing; how can tliere be earlier 
temporal things ? The texts of Ghazali and Averroes 
vary somewhat in this case ; but the meaning is clearly 
for the first temporal thing will not at the time of its 
coming into existence differ from its previous state ” or 
“ difier from what was before it in respect of pre- 
ponderance of the alternative of existence [over non- 
existence] 

On p. 82 there is an argument depending on the use of 
different grammatical forms for past and future, kdna for 
“ was ”, yalmmo for “ will be ” ; the rendering is '' ein 
Begrifl* der in dem Worte es war angedeutet wird ; denn 
dieses hat, auf die Vergangenheit angewandt, einen 
anderen Inhalt als auf die Zukunft bezogen ”, The 
next argument on the same page seems to be blurred 
by the . rendering “ bedeutet das Wort es %oar nur die 
Verbindung des Subjektea mit dem Pradikate, wie wir 
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z. B. sagen : Gofct naclisiciitig mid erbaianeiid This 
is not true of as uw (unless I am mistakeii), but it is 
true of /i:€Mia, Avhicli according to one view in such, 
passages as that quoted here from the Koran (iv; 100, 
etc.) signifies ‘‘ is ” (the copula). 

On p. 92 Ghazali is quoted as answering on behalf of 
the philosophers; Ghazalfs discussion begins ‘Gf ifc be 
said ”, and his reply commences '' then we say Clearly 
either both these phrases should be rendered by the 
translator or neither. The German translator omits tiie 
first : but he translates the second (p. 92, 28) wir haben 
behauptet ” — whereas if rendered at all it should be 
then we say ”. 

On p. 10 an illustration is drawn in the text of Ghazali 
from conditional divorce”, i.e. the use of the formula 
Thou art divorced if thou enter the house ”, etc. 
Averroes observes that in the opinion of those among 
the Aid aUZahir who compare the factitious to the 
intelligible such a divorce does not count, nor does it 
become valid when the condition is fulfilled, because it 
becomes a divorce wherewith the action of the divorcer is 
not associated.^ The explanation of this is partly given 
in the law-book of Averroes {Bidayat aUMujtahid, ii, 83), 
where we are told that ‘‘ God has ascribed the divorce 
to the action of the husband, and [where it is made 
conditional on something else] it does not come about by 
the action of the husband save metaphorically ; and the 
literal sense of the Koran should not without evidence be 
abandoned for the metaphorical In the same place he 
tells us that this view was held by Dawud, the founder of 
the Zahirites. If we turn to Dr. Horten's rendering, w^e 
find that he interprets the ahl al-Zdhir as '' people 
who only see the surface of things ”, and endeavours to 
explain why their objection is superficial. And indeed 
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his rendering Jene Ehescheidung ergibt sich nicht init 
innerer Notwendigkeit ” is far from intelligible ; the word 
laziona is technical in the sense ''is binding'’. Further 
references to the Zahirites are found later in the treatise. 

In the dispute between Averroes and Ghazali the 
present writer’s sympathy is entirely with Ghazali ; the 
long list of Ghazali’s Avorks appears to contain no sueJi 
specimen of incompetence and presumption as Averroes’s 
)Summa.ry of Aristotle’s Poetics. And indeed Averroes’s 
replies to Ghazali have a tendency to be unconvincing. 
We may take one example. An argument of Avicenna’s 
is quoted by Ghazali, proving the unity of God. "If 
God is necessarily existing, then he must be necessarilj/' 
existing essentially or for some reason. If the former be 
the case, then there can be only one God ; if the latter, 
then he ceases to be necessarily existing.” 



Ghazali replies that this is sopliistry. First because 
for an absolute negation (e.g. causelessness) no reason is 
required. Secondly, because the word "essentially” does 
not imply unity ; because " black ” is essentially a colour, 
it does not follow that there is no other colour, e.g. " red 
Averroes in answer to this endeavours to show that 
" essentially ” and " for a reason ” are used equivocally by 
Ghazali, but he fails to do so. And although he boasts 
of his Aristotelian knowledge as compared with Ghazali, 
there is no doubt that here Ghazali would have Aristotle 
on his side. If " black ” is a colour essentially, then 
"colour” is "the perpetual consequent” of "black”; but 
that is a wholly different thing from being synonymous 
with " black ”. If, on the other hand, " black ” is a colour 
accidentally, this means that it might conceivably not be 
a colour; just as a horse is black accidentally, i.e. it might 
be white without ceasing to be a horse. Bad as is the 
reply of Averroes, the German translation makes it worse 
than it need be ; " denn das Genus ist eine Bestimmung, 
die zur Differenz und Genus , hinzutreten ” does not seem 
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to construe as German, and even if we emend liinzu- 
the words contain a philosophical error wliieh is 
not found in the Arabic — jo'j 
“ the genus is a concept Avliich is o\^er and above 
differentia and species'’; but even so the sentence is 
indefensible. 

Still, the translation of Averroes is an agreeable surprise 
after that of Razi. The glossary appended to the latter 
ought not to pass without some remark, though the 
present writer regrets that it has fallen to his lot to judge 
it. Its most trivial offence is that it places among 
philosophical expressions some which belong to elementary 
Arabic, e.g. for which is a somewhat more 

common abbreviation than etc. for and the rest 
Similarly, “ belonging to the Companions of the 

Prophet” is put down as a philosophical technicality. 
However, these at least have the merit of being correct : 
where we approach philosophy more nearly, this merit 
is not conspicuous in the glosses. is glossed 

‘•'Empedocles”; it stands for Procius, and, indeed, Shirazi, 
who is quoted for this, is copying Shahrastani. 
is identified with Leucippus; it stands of course for 
Epicurus^ and here, too, Shahrastani is being quoted, 
jllab LLi is rendered “Forrnel deren Aussprechen die 
Ehescheidung bewirkt ” ; it means “ euphemism for 
‘ Divorce ’ ” ; in the Law-books, e.g. the Tanhik (ed. 
Juynboll, 214, 2~5), lists of such euphemisms are given. 

is rendered “ gegen Geld predigen und religiose 
Funktionen austiben ”, for which Goldziher is quoted. 
What Goldziher says is that the mukawwiz was the 
person who “ took the bag i-ound ” for a kdss or story- 
teller. is given the sense “direkt und unweiger- 

lich ” ; -what it means is “ afresh ”, “ as it was at the 
start Under JJd we have the gloss ^ 

“ die Geschopfe denen gottliche Gebote auferlegt warden 
sind zwei am meisten (mit Materie) belasteten Wesen’> 
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The author suggests that may be a corruption of 

‘'das denselben Sinn hat’’; but surely is one 

of the commonest phrases in the Arabic language for 
“ men and jinn ”, and is veiy doubtful grammar. 

Under there is the gloss “ der 

Hdllenbaum schmeckt wie Aitam ” ; had the author read 
on a few pages lie would have found the whole passage 
of the Koran cited "the food of the guilty ”; 

is his own insertion. Indeed, the author’s acquaintance 
with the Koran appears to be imperfect. A mystic station 
is repeatedly called by him > which he thinks a 

transcription and corruption of tlie vSanskrit nirv&na I 
It is of course the j\ of Surah liii, 9, as the whole 
context shows. 

This list must be sufficient ; it is clear that the author 
was not well advised in publishing this glossary, which 
can only be regarded as a positive danger. Happily the 
production of immature work does not interfere with the 
accomplishment of better things ; and Arabic scholars will 
be glad that some one has definitely taken up the study 
of this branch of literature. But it is clear that in this 
matter, as in most others, the more haste the worse speed. 
The world would have had more reason to be grateful for 
one scholarly work than for a whole series which does not 
earn that adjective. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 


Histoire des Arabes. Par Cl. Huart. Tome I, 
pp. iv + 387. Paris: P. Geuthner, 1912. 

In spite of the many works extant dealing with, the 
history of the Arabs, there is still room for a brief 
resume based on the ample material now at the disposal 
of students. There is no doubt that so ripe a scholar as 
M. Cl. Huart is the right man to undertake the task. 
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The first volume, now published, extends from the early 
dawn of the history of the peninsula to the end of the 
Caliphs of the house of Abbas, interspersed with chapters 
on the rule of the various dynasties of Sultans (who 
wielded the real power in the name of the Caliph), as 
well as on the Fatimide Caliphs of Egypt. Appended 
is a chapter on the political and economic conditions of 
the empire. 

The book opens with a brief description of tlie physical 
geography of Arabia and a sketch of the manners and 
customs of the pagan Ai'abs. Naturally the author 
touches upon the much discussed question of totemism, 
wliich in the case of the Arabs is particularly alluring. 
One can only agree with him that this theory lacks 
any historical basis and cannot, therefore, be seriously 
entertained. Several chaj)ters are devoted to the pre- 
Islamic history of Arabia, and here again the author 
shows sagacious reluctance not to be carried away by 
startling theories insufficiently supported by historical 
and linguistic evidence. It is interesting to see that he 
finds the famous Musri-theory of the late Dr. H. Winckler 
unacceptable. 

About half of the volume is devoted to the early 
history of Islam. The years of Mohammed’s youth and 
development as the prophet of his people will probably 
always remain shrouded in a mist, which has been 
intensified by the numerous legends that fill the void 
of facts, and stories fabricated by zealous writers. To 
discover the landmarks of history is a task weilnigh 
impossible. M. Huart steers through the difficulties with 
the skill of an experienced pilot. He seems to share the 
opinion of the '' critiques autorises ” (names not given) 
who suggested that those verses of the Qorah in which 
the name Mohammed occurs are interpolated. Of course, 
the tise of this name in the treaty of Hodeibiya is of 
no historical value, as the wording of this treaty in 
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the form in which we know it is of much later date. 
The author also rejects the traditions Avhicli make the 
monk Bahira a living person, but here again he merely 
hints at their being based on the homiletic application of 
certain. Old Testament verses to the person of the Prophet, 
without revealing whence he derived this information. 
A possible meeting of Mohammed with a Nestorian divine 
(in one version of the legend the name of the monk is 
given as Nestur) has also been suggested elsewhere. 
M. Huart upholds the tradition of the hallucinations to 
which Mohammed was subjected prior to his mission, 
a tradition wliich deserves as little credence as those 
mentioned before. The tahannoth (of which tahannnf 
is not a forme clialectale ”, but a mere corruption) are 
nothing but the Hebrew t'hinndth or prayers, and have 
nothing to do with lianlf, which, as M. Huart rightly 
says, means a worshipper of the true God in contra- 
distinction to idols. The translation of iqra (Sura xcvi, 1) 
by “ lis ” is obsolete, and should be replaced by '' pro- 
claim ”, It further seems that the first revelations were 
far from being the expressions of terror with -which the 
majesty of God inspired the budding prophet, but rather 
the impression of the terror with which he endeavoured 
to inspire his audience. Neither is it strictly correct to 
translate liijra by “ emigration ”, since the word implies 
the cutting ousel f adrift from existing relations and 
environments. There is nothing to show that the Jews 
ill North Arabia spoke Aramaic at that time. Their 
language was most probably Arabic, for which there 
exists some historical evidence. Their writing was similar 
to that found in Nabataean inscriptions, such as we find 
e.g. in the inscription of Petra, and it was probably 
this alphabet which Mohammed charged his secretary to 
acquire and not the Hebrew or Aramaic language. 

Of great interest and really instructive is the chapter 
on the organization, of Moslim society. The author 


gives, ill a small compass, a vivid picture of the vast 
change wrought by Mam amongst a people which shortly 
belbre liad been little better than a horde of savages. 
This is followed by an exposition of Mosiim theology, 
brief but sufficient to give the general reader a notion 
ot* the tenets of the Mosiim creed. The further develop- 
ment of political and economic conditions are treated in 
a concluding chapter. It discusses the administration 
justice, property laws, state revenues, imposts, and ciiri'ent 
coinage of the realm. Altogether tlie book, without 
giving startling results or much that is new, forms an 
attractive guide for readers who are unable to draw from 
the sources. Footnotes and index are entirely absent, and 
the bibliography at the end of the chajiters, evidently 
meant for those who may desire to enter more deeply in 
one or the other of topics, is not as complete as it might 
be. Yet these are small defects and scarcely count in 
view of the general usefulness of the work. 

H. Hirschfeld. 


Al-Hidaja hLA FAiilhi) AL-QULUB des Bachja ibn Josef 
ibn Paquda aus Andalusien. Edited by Dr. A. S. 
Yahuua. Leiden, 1912. 

Concerning Bachya, who flourished in the eleventh 
century of our era, almost nothing is defiuitelj^ known. 
The details of his life, the date of his death, and even the 
correct pronunciation of his name (Bachya or Bechayye ?) 
are matters of conjecture. He is remembered only as the 
author of one of the most famous and popular works on 
ethics which the Jews of Moslem Spain contributed to 
Arabic literature — the Hiddya ild fard' id al-qiduh, or 
‘‘ Guide to Spiritual Devotion — a woi'k which owes its 
celebrity to the Hebrew translation made about 1160 a.d. 
by Jehuda ibn Tibbon. While this translation was, and 
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is, widely read by Jews in every part of the world, the 
Arabic original has hitherto been completely neglected. 
It is now edited for the first time from manuscripts at 
Oxford, Paris, and St. Petersburg by Dr. A. S. Yahuda. 

In one important respect ih.Q editio departs 

from the form of the original. Whereas Bachya himself, 
and the copyists after him, wrote the Arabic text in 
Hebrew characters, Dr. Yahuda has used Arabic type 
throughout, except in quotations from the Old Testament 
and other Hebrew books. The substitution may be 
criticized on purely historical and, to some extent, on 
purely philological grounds, but its practical advantages 
are undeniable. Besides the inconvenience of reading one 
language in the alphabet of another, it is obvious that 
the style and diction of a literary work can be best 
appreciated, and its relation to other works in the same 
language most easily understood, when it presents itself 
to the reader’s eye and mind as an integral part of the 


literature to which it belongs. There is a further con- 
sideration which Dr. Yahuda — quite rightly, in my opinion 
— feels to be decisive. An edition of the Hiddya printed 
in Hebrew would be a sealed book, not only to many 
Oriental Jews who read and write Arabic, but also to the 
whole body of educated Moslems, some of whom, at any 
rate, will not be deterred by religious prejudice from 
welcoming its publication in a form that enables them 
to study it and to perceive, as they cannot fail to do, 
how closely the monotheistic and ethical ideals of Judaism 
coincide with their own. 

What seems to me most interesting and valuable in 
Dr. Yahuda’s elaborate Introduction is the section (pp. 53™ 
113) in which he discusses the general influence of Islam 
^ on Jewish-Arabian culture, and more particularly the 
, ^ question how far the author of the Hiddya derived his 
; /p materials from Mohammedan sources. Bachya, according 


Ho the custom of the period, borrowed freely without 

, I ■ ' i . 
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acknowledging his debts, and these are often difficulfc to 
trace, because instead of quoting verbatim he commonly 
recasts and adapts to his purpose the passages which 
he appropriates. In the preface to his work, he declares 
tliat he has availed himself of the sayings of wise and 
holy men of every class, and though he never mentions 
any Moslem by name, one need only glance at the titles 
of his ten chapters in order to see what branch of Arabic 
literature provided him with the requisite material. The 
unity of God {taicldcl), trust in God {taivakkul), self- 
examination (mtUidsahat), asceticism (zuhd), love (ma- 
habbat ) — tliey are the stock subjects of any ancient treatise 
on Sufism. Bacliya, indeed, makes his own position perfectly 
clear. Notwithstanding occasional phrases such as union 
with the Supreme Light he is not to be ranked among 
the mystics. Reason and Authority are his watchwords. 
He knows nothing of the ecstasy, the inward vision, the 
revelation of God to the individual soul by an act of 
divine grace, which are the first principles even of orthodox 
Mohammedan mysticism. No doubt he preaclies a religion 
of the heart — this is the meaning of fardHd al-qtdub — 
as opposed to a religion of external rites. So far he is 
altogether in harmony with the Siifis, but though much 
of the Hiddya is eloquent and impressive, we are conscious 
in reading it of a certain intellectual aridity from which 
tlie genuine Ahl al-quldh are a long way removed. 
Bachya found in Sufism just what he wished to find ; as 
the editor remarks, he usually selected only those ideas 
that could be supported by Biblical or Talmudic parallels. 

In tlie course of his learned survey of the ascetic and 
ethical literature of wliicli extracts occur in the Hiddya — 
including traditions of the Prophet, \6yta of Jesus, moral 
sentences ascribed to the early Caliphs, the writings 
of the Ikhw^n al-Sa£a, etc. — Dr. Yahuda has identified 
a considerable number of sayings and anecdotes of the 
ancient ascetics and Siifis ; for example, Hasan of Basra, 
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Rabi'a, ‘Abdallah b. al-Jall4/ Sufyan al-Thawii, ‘Abdallali 
b. al-Mubarak, Shaqiq al-Balkhi, and Abii Sulaymaii 
al-Darani. Add to these p. 1. 1, ^dll' 

Ji-i IJllcsT a saying of Dim '1-Niin al-Misri 

(Qusliayri, Cairo, 1318 A.H., 168, 1), ^^nd p. rrr^ ]. 4^ 

(^UU dij,an anecdote of Shaqiq 

al-Balldu which is \^ery briefly related in the Hilyat al- 
AivUyd (Cod. Leid. 311&, f. 210a), Shaqiq said to those 
who were present in his majlis : c;} > 

iSjz- t ^ ‘Ax 

L The passage (p. tvA, ],. 8) 
describing liow the mutaivahhil receives his daily bread 
from God is also of Mohammedan origin, but at this 
moment I cannot give specific reference>s. It is certain 
that Bach^-a utilized the writings of Harith al-Muhasibi 
probably through Ghazali. Dr. Yahuda has printed 
several extracts from the latter’s al-IIikmat fi Qnakhldqdf 
Allah side by side with the corresponding passages in the 
Hidciya, and he points out that if Bachya’s dependence 
on Ghazali were establislied we should have to place the 
composition of the Hiddya considerablj?' after the date 
which has generally been assigned to it. 

As regards the text, Dr. Yahuda has, on the whole, 
successfully overcome the difficulties of transliteratioji, 
while in many instances he has shown skill and judgment 
in dealing with the numerous corruptions introduced by 
the copyists. Much, however, remains to be done before 
the text can be pronounced satisfactory. The following 
list is by no means exhaustive. It covers about two- 
thirds of the book and includes only those corrections 
which. I have noted in the course of a first and somewluit 
Inirried reading. 

^ Kot ^^l-G•ala^ The name of Abu T-Hasan al-Surri (Introd. p. 88) is 
correctl3’’ Avritfcen Abu '1-Hasan al-San' b. al-AIaghallis al-Saqati. 
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rr 
ft 
ft 
fr 
f r 
ff 
fc 
cr 

df 
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VC 

t * r 
! ?f 

! If 
t n 

I ? V 

f rv 

I rr 


^ AL-HIDAJA ■'FAEA'id: AL-QULUi-i 


line 

4 


8 

■■ 7 

10 

5 


Readji:^!. 

Eead , 


^ ^ ‘ Eead - 






. xiwcau ^ 

Axl. Eead jA^‘. 

•. ■ Eead 
6 Eead 

12 jU Perhaps 

1 Eead 4-«illrA. 

15, and p. cf, 1. 7. c*Ais>UL4]\ . Eead cd , 

5 j^s:. ISli. Eead . 

3 dJLi^ 

1 . Eead y and Ar>.l ^ 1 Aic? . 

11 aAc Eead 


^Aiill ALc: 


9 


Probably , 


8 

5 

6 

o 

O 

12 


'■ . Eead . ' ■ 

irytli? . . . A^ivslt y|^. Perhaps 

4^x} ^ ’ Eead . 

ffl 

, which the syntax requires, should probably 
be restored in the place of jJiftj . 

is a misprint for • 

tj^\ ^\\ XxJyJuJl ^ — 2^ 

(read L 5 ^ 1 ? 

<L^si.j (corr.by the editor to ). 

"What is the subject of and the following 

verbs ? If it is the words ^ 

in the next clause are very awkward. We should 
rather expect y^J , 4 
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page line 

!r* 18 . Eead \ 

I rv 17 HeadUtXci. 

Jf't® 2 Bead IfelilU The 

editor’s correction is nniiecessary. 

t f r 10 Uil 1 ^ 1 ^ ^ ft j^! Ia^! U » Bead 

tfv 9 Bead 

ffv 13 ',.s^. Bead 

V • y ' 

ffit 20 L5^"^ jlj L^. Bead |jjli and 

Ij jli. 


* 16 Bead Ou^. 


8 ^L«j L-XJJ jA^i. Perhaps 



lS instead of 
. Bead 

A misprint for J**^* 

<^lk>. Bead L^Lc.^ aU l:^* 

.aC l<^ ^ ^iXl ^ 4wA^«A.i2^1 t Calw'^ 


-J' • * • ^MjJU tA 

Evidently is corrupt. Bead 


>»L4j] Bead <l»lssr or ftilcsT. Other cases 

occur where a noun in the plural is preceded by 
a yerb in the plural. 




page 


. . . yl The reading of 

P. gives quite a good sense, if instead 

of ^.iuH the copyist read 
jliJ is the better reading. Cf. rrc^ 3. 


Bead 


lu \ — &> Ijjl— i 

1 3-Jb L^,.Jo , Bead ^s^j\3 and 

; $o ji-wJ , At least one example of 

as the fourth conjugation of ^jrl^ occurs in 
a MS. dated a.h, 548 of the Kitdh al-Iuma by 
Abu jSfasr al-Sarraj. 

Bead 

JU. Beadl^li. 

Alxi. Bead . 

L-X! j ^ Bead and 

(or „ „ ; 
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page 


line 

4 ijlCiJL The best MSS. have niDX'PX, wliicli seems 
to stand foi' in the sense of an abominable 


sin 


r i V 




roi 


12 


wi Ia^} \ . Eead U l-cij 

show that 

Head for 


» The manuscript readings 
should be substituted for 


Many of these mistakes are merely of grammatical 
importance, but I am bound to say that in other places, 
which have not been indicated above, emendation is needed 
in order to make the meaning of the text intelligible. Of 
course, the difficulties arising from the use of Hebrew 
script by copyists wdiose knowdedge of Arabic was 
imperfect are extremely great. This must be taken into 
account in estimating the value of the editor’s work. If 
it sometimes falls short of the highest standard, he has 
cleared the ground, effectively and his labours are worthy 
of cordial recognition. The Introduction can be praised 
unreservedly as an original dissertation throwing ne^' 
light on the spiritual and literary affinities of medieval 
Judaism and Islam. 

E. A. N. 


BiLDEEMAPPE MIT 273 AbBILDUNOEN S.VMT Eeklaeung-en 
ZUR Eeligion Babyloniens und Assyriexs, be- 
Bonders in Anschluss und als Erganzung zu Jastrow’s 
Eeligion Babyloniens und Assyriens zusammengestellt 
und erklart von Morris Jastrow, jr. 24 Textblatter 
‘ und 56 Tafeln. Giessen : Alfred Tdpelmann, 1912. 

His great work upon the religion having come to an 
end, the pictures bearing upon the subject, which did not 
ii5iif)pear:4n-the::nourse'^ of -^'.the- publication, ^ now ■ follow ■in''fhe"'"'^ 
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form of ail album. As we learn from the descriptive text 
(114 columns), these fall into twelve divisions — Sumerian 
and Babylonian racial types ; gods and goddesses ; tlieir 
sjnnbols ; demons ; ritual ; mythological representations : 
etc. Unfortunately, the reproductions are far from being 
as good as the original pictures from whicli they were 
taken, largely owing, proliably, to their being printed in 
i*ed, and that of a tint which few will find pleasing. It 
may be following the usual rut, but adherence to every- 
day black and white produces tlie most satisfactory 
results. 

Among the best pictures are the little seated figure of 
Gudea and the Elamite stele of Naram-Sin. It is doubtful 
whether the bas-relief of the same king in the Museum of 
Constantinople (No. 3), with its damaged face, fulfils the 
object of showing the type. The Bismaya liead (old 
Semitic type), though faint and wanting in detail, is 
good. Among the deities the most noteworthy are the 
figure of Istar witir a remarkable coiffure (No. 25) ; the 
bronze bell with demons and other figures in relief, 
probably used in a temple to charm away evil spirits 
likely to torment the sick (Nos. 70, 70a-); the liver for 
auguriai purposes, witli the diagram identifying the 
various parts (Nos. 102-3) : and the figure grasping 
a ''boomerang'’ and liolding a struggling lion — one of 
the glories of the Louvre— identified, probably wrongl^x 
with Gilgames (No. 121). Nos. 125-226 are copies of 
cylinder-seals which, notwithstanding their sketchiness, 
are exceedingly valuable. The descriptions of these are 
by Dr. William Hayes Ward, who refers specially to that 
in which the sun-god, seated, rides in a boat of which 
each end is a human figure (No. 130). Speaking of 
the cylinders depicting men struggling with animals, 
Dr. Hayes Ward notes that all the animals of the forests 
of Elam — bisons, lions, leopards, antelopes, ibexe>s, and 
stags — are to be seen, but in the time of Sargon of Agade 
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only the wild ox and the lion appear. No. 149, whicli. 
Dr. Ward refers to, sliows these animals captive in the 
hands of the so-called Gilgames and Eabani (two words 
engraved on the seal, however, seem to give their names 
as 8i-ti-me and Hio-dio-du), who liold them up in triumpli 
by their hind legs. The cylinder-seal of Urzana of 
Miisasir, described in the Journal of this Society for 
July last (p. 602) as showing a winged genius holding by 
the necks two ostriches, receives illustration in No. 197 
of this selection, where a royal personage in Assyrian 
costume seizes one of these birds by the tail, and what is 
apparently a smaller one is hopping forward in front. 
One of the finest cylinder-seals is that showing Gudea, 
viceroy of Lagas, led into the presence of the deity (Nin- 
Girsu), whom he worshipped. The corpus of mythological 



scenes in this part is good and thoroughly representative. 

It wmuld be difficult to improve either upon the selection 
of pictures or the descriptions, which will appeal to those 
to whom the volumes dealing with the Babylonian religion 
would be too extensive and detailed. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Babylonian Recorhs in the Library of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, edited by Albert T. Clayl Part II : Legal 
Documents from Erech dated in the Seleucid Era 
(312-65 B.C.), by Albert T. Clay, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of xissyriology, Yale University. New York : 
privately printed, 1913. 

Prom the introduction we learn that the fifty -six 
inscriptions published in this work have been selected 
from a group of more than a hundred, mostly of large 
size, and that they bear dates from the 8th to the 173rd 
years of the era. They were doubtless found by Arabs 
in the ruins of Erech, at which city they are dated. 
The photographs at the end of the volume show that 
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they are magnificent products o£ the scribes of tlie time, 
and, like those in the British Museum, they are impressed, 
generally on the edges, with a number of pointed and 
oval seals, photolithographed in the book, to the number 
of 228. 

The introduction contains some valuable notes upon 
the chronological material these texts contain, and which 
make corrections o£ the received data possible. On p. 13 
the author quotes the equivalent date, ‘‘ 109th year of 
Arisak' the king, Avhicli is the 173rd year'’ (of the 
Seleucid era). Elsewhere the name of Arsaces is written 
Arkthaa, which is probably more correct than the above. 
The pronunciation at Erech would, tlierefore, seem to 
have been Arisak’a, or (as in other texts) Arsak'a. 
Interesting are tlie Babylonian renderings of about two 
dozen Greek names, in wliich Alexij)pos appears as 
Alehseiipinisu, Athenades as Atcmediisii {Athanedos), 
Demetrios as Demuliresu and Dimetiria} etc. In Niq- 
= Nikoleos, Professor Oertel does not think that 
the 071 (=‘w) represents the digamrna, but that it is rather 
a glide- vowel. Compare Ikumegw (Ishiwegu) = Astyages. 

The '' Translations of selected texts '' include an assim- 
ment o£ the interests which an individual enjoyed in 
connexion with temple-income ; a warranty-deed, in which 
a man sells property to the wife of another; a deed of 
partition ; a deed of exchange ; a deed of release, 
guaranteeing that no claim will be made with reference 
to property transferred ; and a deed in which Nikanur 
(Nicanor) dedicates his five-year -old slave-girl as an 
offering to the house of gods ” (bU ilani) of Erech, for 
Anu and Anatu^, the god and goddess of the city. No. 25 
is described as a bill of sale of a slave, recording that his 
right hand had been branded for a second time. In the 
translation, however, the word used by the author is 
''stamped", which renders the Babylonian satrat, "written." 

^ Other tablets give the name as Dimitri {^Dmrntri). ,i ; - ' . ; , 
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The indices include Personal Names '’ and the ‘’ Names of 
Deities” therein. Anu, the principal god of Erech, was 
the great favourite., Istar and Nanaa, the goddesses of the 
city, coining next. There is a catalogue of the inscriptions, 
and a list of the names of the owners of the 228 seals. 

But it is impossible to notice all the interesting points 
in these inscriptions, which, being less exclusively 
Babylonian, possess, perhaps, a greater general interest 
than most Babylonian texts. Assyriologists will not only 
appreciate the enterprise of the heirs of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan in publishing them, but will recognize the 
thoroughness of Professor Clay’s work and the excellence 
of his copies. 

T. G. Pinches. ^ , 


Epigriphes Arameens. Etude des Textes Arameens 
graves ou ecrits sur des tablettes cuneiformes, par 
Locus Delaporte. Paris: Geuthner, 1912. 

The importance of these shoi’t inscriptions may be 
estimated from the fact that they now number nearly 
120. Unfortunately they are short, and do not give us 
by any means the vocabulary which we should like to 
have. Whether this will ever be supplied by the discovery 
of more and longer inscriptions is impossible to say, but 
in the presence of the surprises which Assyriology from 
time to time afFoxMs, it is by no means improbable. 

All who know M. L. Delaporte’s work will naturally 
expect something systematic and thorough, and they will 
not be disappointed. He has gathered his material from 
all the available books, including even the three- letter 
dockets contained in my Outline of Assyrian Grammar, 
Apart from the dialect, these short inscriptions are chieHy 
interesting on account of the names they contain — 
transcriptions, and therefore confirmations, of the readings 
of the wedge- written forms, which are often expressed 
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means of ideogmpL^^ of ordinary words or of 

names of gods. In liis Introduction of twelve pages all 
tlie important points of morphology, orthograpliv, and 
grammar are given, and show what really is known at 
the present time concerning these unsatisfactorily short 
inscriptions. In the question of the sibilants he is 
practically at one with, the writer of this notice, Assyria.!) 
s becoming D and s becoming In the matter of tlie 
transcription of the Assjrrian Istar, by he notes 
that this latter is probably not an abbreviation, and that 
Rawlinson and Oppert compared therewntli the Greek 
name of the Babylonian Juno, given in Hesycliiiis as 71 Sd, 
and in support of this he quotes the transcription of 
Assur by the Syriac hoi], concerning wliicli sometl dug 
might be said (see tlie notes below). Witli regard to the 
transcription of Nin-irp by 11 . DelajDorte 

contents Iiimself with simply quoting the readings of 
others for the vocalization : Anwidt oi- Enwiist ( Jensen), 
En-ncmvmaiti, '' lord of every animated being’' (Halevy), 
■Knanhi (Dhorm), En-^^sati, '‘lord of help/' '' jihysician " 
(Radau). My own and Professor Prince’s comparison 
with Emi-rSstu, as well as Pognon’s Amikit (adopted by 
Thureau-Dangin), do not appear, and probably the former 
is worth ignoring completely. 

Though of considerable value, these dockets at times 
mislead, for only one of these suggestions can be right. 
Moreover, they often present difficulties, as may be judged 
from No. 101 {CoT'jms Ins. Sem. 65). Plere the first word 
of line 1 is not the Aramaic for “Cautio”, but 
kettle,” as in the Babylonian text, iken diidi\ 
'' one (brazen) kettle ” ; Oppert, “ Unum vas ceneum.” 

Referring to one of the tablets which I have quoted 
{Outline, p. 62), the author makes the note Texte 
cuneiforme inedit ”, and the same might have been added 
to his No. 45. This omission I now fill up (see below), 
adding a text implying that my reading of as tah, 
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and not GAB, has some justification, though it cannot 
be regarded as conclusive. 

Meagre as the material is, M. Delaporte has been able 
to give a list containing no less than 220 words and 
names. It is greatly to be wished that this number 
could be increased, and as it is just possible that other 
similar inscriptions are already known, additions to the 
vocabulary might even now be made. 

A praiseworthy monograph. 

T. G. Pinches, 


N'otes suggested by the above 


Bur-Sill, son of Dungi, who reigned about 2,300 years 
B.C., had a son named ,§1 and a daughter 

jn’gy probably in honour of their 

grandfather, and I offer for criticism a rendering of the 
former name, which would have a bearing upon the 
comparison of = Istar with the Greek 'ASd, probably 
pronounced A cZM, and the parallel of Assur reproduced 
in Aramaic (and known in Arabic) as Atlmr. 

Now the second of these two names has to be read 
8at-^‘Diingi, 'SSlie of Dungi,” “Dungi’s devotee,” or the 



like, that king having been deified some time before his 
death. This seems to indicate that the first name, that 
of her brother, should be read 8u-^'Dungi , '' He of Dungi,” 
"'Dungi’s man,” or “devotee”. If this be the case, it is 
probable that all the names containing su, as their 
first element should be read thus, and not as Qimil 
(Oimil-Dungi), and in the same way Su-Sin for Gimil- 
Sin, Su-Istar for Qimil-I^iar, etc. 

, This might bear comparison with the Arabic 
fern. cibU, “lord or possessor of,” modified by a negligent 
pronunciation from an original p, lzj[j ; cf. mamlu = 
etc. * , 


Bata from tablets belonging to Mrs. T. G. Pinches, 

s ; t, ’-'.i ' ’ ' , 
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The text of the tablet bearing the Aramaic (82- 
3-23, 527) is as follows 

(1) rr >11^ 'E- (2) 4 w ^ <!r ^ (si yr 

^ ^ \ (1) 2 “grab-birds”, mouth 

. . . (2) day 8th, year 12th ; (3) 2 “grab-birds” (4) month 

Sebat, day 9tli. 

That accompaii^n'iig the docket (82-3-23, 268) 

runs thus : — 

(1) V/ 41 (2) 4 m ^ <11 ^ 

(3) yy (1) 5 “^ab-birds”, month Sivan(?). 

(2) day 3rd, year 1 2th ; (3) 2 “ grab-birds ”, have been given. 

The text suggesting the reading tahhu instead of 
“ grab-bird ” (82—7—14, 886, no docket) is as follows : — 

(1) <^<yyy (2) y >i^y y/ (3) ^jiy ^^yty 

4fl^rw ^ ^ 

(1) 43 tahhio (2) for Ardia (3) in the vstore-liouse. 

(4) Month. Sivan, year 15th. 

The large number of the tahhu also points to something 
different from the GAB Az^r. 


KaWI-BaLINEESCH-NeDERLANDSCH WoORDENBOEK. Door 
Dr. H. N. VAK DER Tuek, f 17 Aug., 1894. 
Uitgegev^en ingevolge Gouvernements-besluit van 
14 Februari, 1893, No. 3. Deel iv. Batavia ; 
Landsdrukkerij, 1912. 

The issue of part iv of the great Kawi Dictionary 
completes the work. To give an idea of the gigantic 
nature of the undertaking, I need only mention that this 
volume (which is, however, somewhat larger than any of 
its predecessors) runs to over 1,000 closely, though clearly, 
printed pages. We have now, therefore, a full lexicon to 
the Kawi language and literature, and in this respect the 
work will never be superseded.* Its great drawback is 
that without a considerable previous knowledge of Kawi 
and Balinese it is a very difficult bbok to use. But that 
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difficulty is inherent in the scheme of the work, and the 
study of Kawi is not an easy one anyhow. It has to be 
approached through the Balinese glosses, which preserve 
the traditional meanings of the words of the old language, 
and this method has been embodied in Van der Tuuk’s 


dictionary. For my own part, speaking as a mere 
amateur in Kawi study, I must confess to the regret that 
the learned author did not see fit to give the Dutch 
equivalents of all the words and phrases he quotes. That, 
however, though lightening the student’s task,, w’-ould 
have increased enormously the weight of an already 
ponderous work. It would also have doubled its cost and 
postponed still further the date of its completion, already 
long delayed (for the first volume appeared in 1897). So 
we must take it as it stands, and be thankful. 

This magnum opus will always remain as a fitting 
memorial to the great scholar and indefatigable worker 
who planned it and collected the materials for it. It 
must nob, however, be forgotten that he died before 
a single page of the work had been published in print : 
the first volume opened with his obituary. And honour- 


m 


able mention must be made of those who took up the 
task which death compelled him to leave unfinished : 
Dr. J. Brandes, himself a ripe scholar, now also removed 
by death, to the great and lasting regret of all Indonesian 
students, saw the first three volumes through the press ; 
Dr. G. A. J. Hazeu, Mr. D. van Hinloopen Labberton, and 
Dr. D. A. Rinkes between them have finally brought out 
this fourth and last volume. Great credit, too, is due to 
the Dutch Government in the East for its enlightened 
generosity in financing such a commercially unremunera- 
tive and purely scientific work as this is. 

The book is admirably printed, which is more than can 
be said of all the products of printing presses in the East, 
even when they are conducted under the supervision of 

^''4 ' ' C. 0. ' Bla.gden. 
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The LANGUAGES' of Boeneo;.' By- Sidney H. Ray, M.A. 

( = Tlie Sarawak Museum Journal, VoL I, ]S^o. 4.) 
Singapore : Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., 

This monograph is dedicated to the memoiy of 
Dr. Adolf Bernhard Meyer, who died on February 5, 
1.911, and is largely based on his manuscript materials. 
But Mr. Ray has added a great deal from other sources, 
mainly his own notes, and has put the matter into its 
present form. After a brief Introduction the geographical 
distribution of the Bornean languages is given in con- 
siderable detail. Then follow a most valuable bibliog^aph3^ 
a few notes on grammar, with lists of prepositions and 
numerals, and finally three series of vocabularies, arranged 
in comparative form, preceded by a list of languages and 
authorities and an index to the English words. The 
latter number 211, and although they are not fully 
represented in all the dialects (of which there are about 
100), the mass of lexicographical material is very 
considerable. 

So far as I can gather from a somewhat cursory 
examination, the number of actually distinct languages 
here represented can hardly he stated with accuracy at 
present. Mr. Ray appears to reckon about thirty, and 
for the time being one cannot do better than accept his 
figure. But it seems not unlikely that when our know- 
ledge becomes more extensive and intimate some of the 
isolated dialects may be found to group themselves 
together. On the other hand, a few hitherto unrecorded 
languages may possibly some day be discovered in the far 
interior of the island. This collection, at any rate, serves 
a useful purpose in bringing so much vscattered material 
together and facilitating its classification. It should also 
stimulate local scholars to undertake a more thorough , 
and complete examination of the linguistic material lying, 
as it were, at their very doors... For only very few of the 
Bornean languages hava been at all adequately studied 
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as yefc. In most cases we have nothing but more or less 
scrappy vocabularies, without anything of the nature of 
texts, not even short sentences. Of course most of these 
languages are unwritten (the Bornean tribes never adopted 
the use of writing as the nations of Sumatra and Java 
did); but popular stories, poems, and the like exist in 
plenty and should be put on record. 

In tliat way only can we hope to learn the grammar 
of these dialects. Mr. Ray's grammatical notes are the 
weakest part of his book: that, however, is not his fault, 
but simply due to the lack of material. Some grammatical 
information can be, and has been, extracted from the 
vocabularies themselves. To Mr. Ray's notes I may add 
that the infix -m- is exemplified by some of his dialects. 
I would also observe that it is by no means safe to assume 
that the verbal prefix etc., is an abbreviation of 

meng-. In the matter of phonetics there are several 
points which he has not made quite clear. If by the 
“abrupt guttural stop" he means, as I assume he does, 
the glottal check (or what the Malays indicate by final k), 
then I fail to see its resemblance with the German ch in 
sich. The distinction he makes between a and a, viz. that 
the former is pronounced as in father and the latter as in 
cart, seems rather ambiguous. Is it a question of relative 
length only, or of a modification of the vowel, such as is 
produced by our dwindled Southern English r, or both ? 
I take it from him that a really has the sound heard in 
hat, though this is not what one would expect in an 
Indonesian group of languages. But I am aware that the 
Bornean languages indulge in curious vowel modifications. 

The bibliography is surprisingly full. It includes, 
however, a certain number of items available only in MS. 
Why No. 216, which deals with a language of the Sula 
Islands (to the eastward of Celebes), was included does 
not appear, except that it formed part of Dr. Meyer's 
collection. It does not seem to fall appropriately into 
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a bibliography of Bornean languages. The iiariie ]\Iilano, 
as I have stated elsewhere, can be traced, back certainly 
to tlie middle of the fourteenth century (Nagarakretagaina) 
and probably to the early part of the thirteenth (Ohau 
Jii-kna).^ If I may hazard a conjecture as to its 
etymology, I suggest that it is derived from tlie w’-ord 
danau, a very widespread Indonesian word, meaning 
“ lake '' sea or merely “ water ’’ in genei'al. It is 
interesting to note that the national name Dayak seems 
to be explained by a, meaning ''land ''or '‘up-country’', 
as opposed to " sea ” or “ sea-coast If that is right — and 
Mr. Ray seems to accept it — the name had better be written 
Daya\ as in that case the glottal check would not be the 
remnant of a dwindled final kr The same explanation 
would cover the name Kadayan and its corruption Kayan. 
The suggestion is Mr, C. A. Bampfylde’s. It may be 
remarked that daya still survives even in Malay in 
a sense opposed to laut, "sea," viz. in the expression 
barat daya (S.W.), as against harat laut (N.W.); the 
names of the points of the compass in Indonesia often 
embody this opposition, as Kern pointed out long ago. 

Mr. Ray is to be congratulated on an excellent piece of 
work. I hope that he will have an opportunity some 
day of going on with it and dealing systematically with 
some of the questions which it raises, but does not answer. 
We should like to know, amongst other things, 'whether 
the languages of Borneo (apart from certain of the northern 
ones that appear to link up closely with the Philippine 
languages) constitute a linguistic unit/ within the Indo- 
nesian family, or merely a geographical one. So far as 
phonetic peculiarities are concerned, it would seem from 

^ There is no sound foundation for the date a.d. 1276 quoted from 
Crawfurd as that of the conversion of Malacca to Islam. I have been 
at some pains to show in various papers on Malay chronology that this 
date is a century or so too early. 

^ The glottal check does not seem to have been used universally in 
this word. I have come across the spelling jDyer (MS, in the India 
Office Library, by J. Burn, Pontianak, 1811) [= Daya or Dayo\. 
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this comparative vocabulary that there is diversity rather 
than, agreement amon^ them. Such words as those for 
blood, coconut, egg, lake, leaf, lip, live, maggot, netv, nose, 
paddle, path, prawn, and rice, show that the two principal 
laws of phonetic correspondence in the Indonesian family 
divide the Bornean dialects into sections agreeing, in this 
respect, some wdth Malay, others with Balinese, others 
again with Javanese, and so on. An analysis from the 
point of view of vocabulary, for which I cannot spare 
the time, might throw further light on this point. But, 
unfortunately, the real criterion, grammar, is not available, 
and until this gap is filled it will hardly be possible to 
deal satisfactorily and finally with the problem. 

C. 0. Blagden. 

The Eomance of a Malayan Tin Field. By E. J. 

Vallentine. London : The Mining Journal, 1913. 

This little book is concerned with the romantic 
memories that cluster round the tin-mines of Intan, which 
are situated in an outljdng corner of Ujiper Perak, close 
to the sources of the Patani River and the Kedah border. 
The district, originally part of the State of Perak, was 
for many years a bone of contention between it and the 
neighbouring State of Reman, a part of Patani and as such 
under the suzerainty of Siam. By a recent rectification, 
of boundaries the mines have once more returned to the 
Perak jurisdiction. 

The author’s story, though it does not claim to be 
history in the strictest sense, contains much that is of 
interest, and throws a lurid light on the somewhat savage 
and sanguinary conditions that prevailed in this part 
of the world under unrestricted native rule. In that 
respect there does not seem to have been much to choose 
between the Malays and the Siamese in their various 
quarrels and intrigues. Mr., Vallentine says of his subject- 
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novelist.” But it may be doubted whether, for instance, 
the life-history of the Perak princess who, like some 
female spider, was divorced twice and “ widowed ” eleven 
times, would not be considered somewhat too “touo-h” 

■ to 

even for the most realistic of latter-day writers of fiction. 
In the many struggles for the possession of these mines 
women seem to have played a great part; and that is 
quite in keeping Avith AAdiat both histoiy and legend 
tell us of their influence in the Northern vStates of the 
Peninsula, particularly in Patani. But, for the most 
pgtrt, their methods do not appear to have been such as 
would be likely to make many converts to the cause of 
feminism. 

Tin-mining in the Malay Peninsula is far older than 
the author seems to suppose, being attested by Arab 
writers of the ninth century A.D. Its jpresent importance 
is very considerable, seeing that half the tin supply of the 
AAmrld is derived from this source. It is interesting to 
note that part of the Intan tin-field is now being worked 
by European companies. In the past the industry has 
been almost entirely in the hands of Chinese, whose 
processes vrere often crude and wasteful. The Malays, 
as a rule, merely drew royalties and tolls out of the 
proceeds. 

The book is adorned by a number of excellent illustra- 
tions, and a map showing the position of the mines and 
the adjoining portions of the neighbouring states will be 
of use to the general reader, 

C. O. Blagjden. 


Admonitions of the Instructress in the Palace. 
A painting by Ku K'ai-chih in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings, British Museum, reproduced 
in coloured woodcut. Text by Laurence Binyon, 
It is somewhat over ten years ago since the British 
Museum acquired a rather battered, ancient - looking, 
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Gliinese roll-picture, the great value of which was at first 
unsuspected. To tlie uncritical eye this painting on silk 
may not have appeared strikingly different from hundreds 
of others which are in circulation. Fortunately^ the 
Museum possessed in Mr. Binyon a liiglily gifted con- 
noisseur, who had devoted many years to the study of 
Chinese and Japanese art; so that, without knowing the 
name of the painter, and without any clue to the date of 
its production, he was able at once to recognize it as 
a masterpiece. Later on, when the picture was submitted 
to the examination of Chinese scholars, it was found to 
bear the signature of Ku ICai-chih, who lived in the 
fourth century of our era, and is generally admitted to 
have been one of the supremely great artists of China. 
This discovery, though interesting, did not at first excite 
any great hopes. All who have had to deal with Chinese 
paintings know what extreme caution must be exercised 
in assigning them to any particular master, for, even if 
there be no intentional fraud, it is quite the usual thing for 
copies of an old painting to bear only the original signature. 
Professor Hirth, then, writing in 1905, was undoubtedly 
on the safe side in saying that it was probably a copy'', 
although he had not seen the painting in question. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred he would have been 
right. But, since that time, the evidence in favour of 
its being not a copy but the original itself has accumulated 
so steadily as to be now almost overwhelming ; very 
little doubt remains that the picture is actually from 
the brush of the great master who flourished 1,500 years 
ago. For the details of this evidence I must refer the 
reader to Mr. Binyon's excellent little monograph. It may, 
however, be roughly summarized under four heads. 

1. The seals, of which an extraordinary number — some 
hundred or more — are impressed on various parts of the 
roll, tell us that the picture formed part of the collection 
of the . Emperor Ch‘ien L'^ng, who prized it exceedingly 
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and caused it to be remounted. The oldest seal ja-t 
deciphered is that of the Emperor Hui Tsimg of the 
Sung dynasty (1100-26). Mr. Binyoii speaks of one 
older still, that of the statesman and historian Sung Chd, 
wlio died in 1061. But this, I fancy, must be an error 
arising from a too hasty inspection on the part of one 
of his informants. There is a seal, stamped on the 
original silk, which reads I'zil clving ehen “ A rare 
treasure of Tztl-ching/’ and Tzu-ching was certainly 
Sung ChTs literary appellation. That it does not refer 
to him, however, in this case, appears from another seal 
in which the surname is given as well : Hsiang 2hti-ching. 
This was a noted virtuoso and collector of the sixteenth 
century. At all events, it is clear that the picture was 
accepted as genuine by the best critics of the Sung 
period, only 700 years after the painter’s death, 

2, 21ie fabric of the roll has been examined by the 
British. Museum expert, Mr. S. W. Littlejohn, and is 
found to have been extensively repaired with fine Sung 
silk, though with such extraordinary delicacy and skill 
that the repairs can in many cases hardly be detected. 
The original silk is not of the same texture, and, of 
course, much more ancient. So far, the evidence goes to 
show that tlie painting is considerably older than the 
Sung dynasty, but it does not conclusively point to 
a period earlier than the T‘ang. 

3. The next thing to be noticed is the written text, 
which, the different scenes of the painting are intended to 
illustrate. These sentences, as Professor Ghavannes first 
pointed out, are taken from a literary composition by 
Chang Hua of the third century entitled “The Admonitions 
of the Preceptress in the Palace They were inserted at 
a later date in an ink which is different from that used 
by the painter himself, and can be assigned with fair 
certainty, on palseographic and other grounds, to the 
T'ang dynasty, which began in 618 A.D. The signature, 
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according to Mr. Binyon, is in a different Iiaiid, but on 
that point there may be room for doubt. In any case, it 
is of minor importance, as ancient pictures were commonly 
unsigned apd the name often added later. 

4. The style of the painting will perhaps form the most 
convincing argument in favour of its genuineness from 
the point of view of the trained art critic. It agrees 
closely with the appreciations of the master s work whicli 
we find in Chinese literature ; and there is one feature in 
particular which deserves attention : while the portrayal 
of character and expression in the human figures is 
masterly, the one piece of landscape introduced is 
rudimentary and archaic, such as could not possibly 
have been executed after the time of Wang Wei, who 
was born at the end of the seventh century. 

It remains to add that the present reproduction has 
been carried out with the utmost fidelity and spirit. The 
mellow tone of the old silk has been successfully imitated, 
and the figures are so lifelike as to be practically in- 
distinguishable from the originals. Not only the written 
characters, but all the seals have been exquisitely repro- 
duced in their varying shades of red. Both the labour 
and the skill demanded by such work must have been 
very great. One can only wonder at the moderate price 
{seven guineas) for which this magnificent specimen of an 
'' Old Master ” can be obtained. 

Lionel Giles. 


An Outline History of China, Part I: From the 
Earliest Times to the Manchu Conquest, a.d. 1644. 
By Herbert H. Gowen, D.D., F.R.G.S., Lecturer 
on Oriental History at the University of Washington, 
8vo ; illustrated. Boston : Sherman, French & Co., 
1913. $1.20 net; by mail $1.30. 

The book is intended to awaken the interest of schools 
and colleges in China^s ; history, and to bring into more 
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proBiinence ancient times in comparison with the modern 
foreign relations of the country. 

l''his epitome of the principal events of Chinese history 
is well written and well adapted to the purposes for 
which it is intended. We have read the whole book wdth 
a most critical eye and would only note a few things for 
future editions : on p. 65 the Fu-tsz in Kung Fu-tsz 
is a title of respect accorded to a literary man ; the 
posthumous titles of emperors are given in many cases as 
their names ; Yang Chu and Lieh-tsh appear as the names 
of one person, the formers philosophj^ keing attributed 
to the latter. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


The Inner Life and the Tag Teh King. By C. H. A. 
Bjereegaard, Librarian, New Yoi'k Public Library. 
The Theosophical Publishijig Co. of New York, 
1912. 

The contents of this book were delivered originally as 
lectures. The aim is a mystic interpretation of that 
wmnderfiil little gem, the Tao Teh King, but we have also 
this Taoist Classic viewed not only from its mystical 
standpoint but from a theosophical one as well. Many of 
tlie salient points in Lao-tszs treatise are brought into 
prominence and compared with old-world pronouncements 
and the sayings of mystics of the West, and naturally 
found to agi'ee, for Lao-tsz was a mystic of the mystics, 
and the pioneer and father of mystics in the Far East as 
far as writings are concerned. 

Mr. Bjerregaard has steeped himself in the Tao Teh 
King for more than thirty years, and the attitude he takes 
towards it will be understood from the following quotation 
from pp, 103 and 104 : “ You must transplant this book 
into your own home, into your heart, root and all, and, to 
do that, you must go out intp the Open to learn how 
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Nature works. This book is not merely a book as 
thousands of others. It looks like a book. We call it 
a book from its appearance . . . Some future days when 
you and I shall see a new heaven and a new earth, we will 
be playing the sentences of this book on instruments, and 
its accords will bring us in harmony with the root of 
existence,” 

There are some beautiful passages in the book, but 
much of it eludes serious criticism, for there is an immense 
amount of transcendentalism in it which many would 
stigmatize as rubbish, and with which the man of common 
sense can find no affinity; in short, much of the book 
will prove caviare to all but theosophists and those who 
put Nature- worship in the place of religion. Nature is 
evidently to do everything for one, and there is a sad 
lack of apprehension of the God of Nature Himself. It 
is of course difficult or impossible to find a personal God 
in Lao-tsz. The autlior tells us that it is difficult to 
define Tao and Teh fully and satisfactorily to a Western 
critical and intellectual mind ”, and one questions whether 
pages of mysticism veiled in allegory and illustrated by 
symbol will bring one much nearer to a comprehension 
of the incomprehensible. Let us rather stand in awe 
before the visions of this old-world Taoist mystic of 
things unutterable, which language fails to reveal, and 
with simple minds receive them into our hearts without 
a multiplication of rhapsodies and “roundabout” talk 
which our author speaks of. At the same time it is the 
mystic who may see deeper into Lao-tsz's meanings ; but 
this is no reason for Mr. Bjerregaard’s diatribe against 
some of the former translators of the Tao Teh King. He 
^says he has “ avoided the scholastic and distorted trans- 
lations where the ideographic interpretation was the 
obvious one ”, and “ unless the Chinese characters are 
interpreted both as to sound and to ideographic form, 
they can never be rightly understood This is absurd. 
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for it is, quite , possible for a . man\to leani- tlie,- Ch^ 
written language as he might learn one of the dead 
languages of the ancient past and translate the cliaractei-s 
without knowing the sounds and without to a great extent 
knowing the tones. Mr. Bjerregaard’s two examples 
(p, 9*7) do not apply to translations from the Chinese, luit 
only to those foreigners speaking the language wlio do 
not give the correct tones to the words they use. 

J. Dyer P3all. 


Yang Chu’s Garden of Pleasure. Translated from tlie 
Chinese by Professor Anton Forke^ Pli.D., etc. 
With an Introduction by Hugh Cranmee - Eyng, 
Wisdom of the East Series. London : John Murray, 
1912. 

The Chinese Philosopher Yang Chu lived about 300 B.c. 
Not much is known of his life, and but scanty literary 
remains of his exist. They comprise a few tales and 
anecdotes and the present work, which is found embedded 
in Lieh Tzixs works, forming their seventh chapter. 
Dr. Forke compares his philosophy to a study in scarlet 
and black: the scarlet typifying the joy of life, and the 
black the pessimism of the philosopher. Many of Ins 
sayings might almost be 'described as paraphrases of Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die Life and 
death exist, and consequently are to be accepted. From 
life let each take the pleasures which appeal to the tastes 
of each. Individualism is the chief thing ; nourish this. 
Renounce nothing ; strive for nothing. Let the senses 
guide the life ; let nature have full rein. Enjoy life 
while it lasts and wait calmly for death, which ends all. 
Some of his views appear to be similar to some of 

Nietzsche's enunciations. , 

J. Dyer Ball.' 
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Taoist Teachings from the Book of Lieh Tzxi. 
Translated from the Chinese, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Lionel Giles, M. A.. London: John 
Murray, 1912. 

Mr. Lionel Giles, who has been busy for some time past 
with the works of Lieh Tztt, has now given to the public 
the results of some of his labours in these selections. 

Lieh Tzii is one of the Chinese Taoist philosophers, 
and, like many who have left their mark on the world 
of thought, but little is known of his life. He lived in 
the fourth century B.C., and seems to have forestalled the 
aeronauts, as Ohuang Tzu informs us he could ''ride 
upon the wind 

The parables and allegorical tales in Lieh Tzu are 
particularly interesting, being well told and to the point. 

Extracts from the best commentary on Lieh Tzh are 
availed of to elucidate certain points in the text. 

The Introduction contains some account of Taoism and 
notice of a few of its chief writers. Mr. Giles divides 
the Taoist Classics into three periods : the primitive, the 
development, and the degeneration stages. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


Madrolle’s Guide Books. Northern China : The 
Valley of the Blue River. Korea. Paris and 
London : Hachette & Co., 1912. 

Madrolle^s Guide Books to China are deservedly well 
known. This is a second edition of the one on North China. 
It is completely revised and brought up to date, for such 
cl^anges have taken place of late in China, including 
among them a facility for visiting places unknown before, 
that considerable additions have had to be made to the 
book. Railways now take sightseers in a few hours or 
days to cities and important places which a few years ago 
it took weeks or months to reach. 
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The sinologues M. Ghavannes and M. Vissik*e coidribut^ 
descriptions, the former of the sacred inountain l"ai Shan, 
the Buddhist grottoes of Lung M&i, and the Wii TVii 
Shan, and from the latter there is a translation uf 
a Chinese “ General Description of the Empire ”, 

Tl}e “General Information and Practical Hints’' will 
he found most useful to the traveller, being tull and 
complete. 

In the very full account of Peking is a most interesting 
description of the worship paid by the Emperors at the 
Temple of Pleaven and other places — worship now a thing 
of the past, so rapid and fundamental are the changes 
taking place in China. 

In North and Central China four pi'ovinces come in 
for attention respectively, as well as Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and Korea. 

The book is well furnished with maps and plans. 

J. Dver Ball. 


The Island Dependencies of Japan. An Account of 
the Islands that have passed under Japanese Control 
since the Eestoration, 1867-1912. A series of mono- 
graphs reprinted from the Imperial and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review, with additions from native sources, 
translations, and new information. By Charlotte M. 
Salwey, M.A.S. Japan, etc. London: Eugene L, 
Morice, 1913. Price 5$. 

The reign of H.I.M. Meiji Tenno formed the background 
on which the rising sun of Japan’s modern developments 
rose. During his reign of forty-four years not only did 
Japan embrace the civilizations of the Western world and 
adapt them to her requirements, but she showed to the 
world, from which she had secluded herself in the past, 
her capabilities, her military prowess, her desire for * 
friendship with enlightened nations, and the possibilities. 
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of her future. At the same time her empire extended 
and embraced those isles of the sea so admirably described 
in this book, additions to be highly prized even in this 
empire of four thousand isles. 

The title and sub-titles of the book explain its 
contents. The six chapters deal with Formosa, the Loo 
Clioo and Bonin Islands, the Kuriles, Saghalien, the 
Pescadores, and other islands near Formosa. These 
chapters are preceded by an appreciation of the late 
Emperor of Japan and an introduction, while an appendix 
on Yezo, and another on the sighting of the South Sea, 
close the book. 

Under the heading of Formosa we have a description 
of the step>s the Japanese are taking to press on the line 
of advance against the scourge of that fair island- — the 
head-hunters. This silent war against savagery is being 
pursued with unremitting care, but apparently it will be 
many a long da3r before the tough task will be completed. 
Tlie few pages devoted to camphor, one of the most 
valuable products of the island, are interesting. No less 
than 10,000 camphor-trees are felled annually. Other 
industries are enlarged upon and the fauna and mineral 
wealth noted, as well as many other things of interest. 
An account of the past, as regards the island and its 
inhabitants, forms an historical setting to the narrative. 
The Japanese are doing their best to stamp out opium- 
smoking ; 40,000 smokers have abandoned the vice in the 
course of ten years. 

In the same way the products, resources, and industries, 
etc., of the other islands are described, and a lar^e amount 
of information concerning them given within a com- 
paratively small space — information about these out-of- 
the-way parts of the world it would be very difficult to 
obtain otherwise. 

The book is illustrated with seven special maps and 
drawings by Mr. Salwey. : The photograph of “ An Ami 
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Chief and his Wife’’ is good and interesting. It is onlv 
necessary to add that the book is a large octavo, neativ 
bound. On p. 21, L 4, ‘^dynasty” should be reign’’. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


La Vecchia Cina. By Carlo Puini. Firenze : 

Libreria della Voce, 1913. 

This is a dainty little volume of 319 pages, bound in 
Imperial yellow, as is htting that a book on China should 
be. It is divided into two parts under the headings of 
'•'Etnologia e Sociologia” and Religione e Filosolia ”, 
wliile under sixteen different chapters are gathered 
together information and descriptions of the outstanding 
features of the social and religious life of this ancient 
people inhabiting the vast territories of old China. 

The work is not from the pen of a tyro, as the author 
has previously written on Buddhism, Confucius, and 
Laotsu, Tibet, and other subjects. 

Under the title of tlie present book Signor Puini has 
brouglit together articles written by him which wei-e 
published in different reviews at various times, and thus 
different aspects of Chinese thought and life are united 
together in this small volume. 

The author has devoted much time and thought to 
this work and has read much and widely to lit himself 
for his labours. The book is thus no superficial account 
of the Chinese people, as so many books are, but one 
which will well repay perusal by the authors fellow- 
countrymen who wisli to acquire a knowledge of the 
foundations on which Chinese character and life are 
built. 

J. Dyer Ball. 
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JACOB SAMUEL SPEYER 

By the death of Dr. J. S. Speyer, which occurred \-ery 
suddenly in the morning of November 1, Sanskrit 
pliilology has sustained a loss which will be wide!}" felt. 

Jacob Samuel Speyer was born at Amsterdam on 
December 20, 1849. There lie first attended the 
Gymnasium, and in 1865, at the age of not yet 16, he 
joined the Municipal College known as the '' Atheiueum 
II lustre”, which since then has developed into the 
LTniversity of Amsterdam. After studying classics at 
Amsterdam for three years, he continued his studies at 
the University of Leyden, where Dr. Hendrik Kern then 
occupied the newly founded chair for Sanskrit. It was 
Kern, the great master of languages, who thcncefortli 
became his chief guide. On December 21, 1872, at the 
age of 23, Speyer took his degree as Doctor of Philosophy 
on a thesis entitled Be ceremonia ajynd Indos q'lm 
vocatiir jdtakarma. 

In November, 1873, the young doctor was called to 
teach Latin at the Gymnasium of Amsterdam, and from 
October 15, 1879 (i.e. from the date of its foundation), he 
became, in addition, attached to the Municipal University 
in that town as a Reader (Lector) of Sanskrit. In May, 
1888, his Readership had been converted into an extra- 
ordinary Professorship for Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology, when^on December 19 of the same year he was 
appointed Professor of Sanskrit and Latin at the University 
of Groningen. He joined his new post on March 23 of 
the year following. After having lectui'ed at Groningen 
for a period of fourteen years, Speyer was called , to 
succeed his master, . Df. Kern, who, having reached the 
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age-limit o£ 70 fixed by the law, had to resign his 
Professorship of Sanskrit in the University of Leyden. 
Kern, the first and foremost Sanskrit ist of Holland, could 
not have found one worthier to succeed him than Speyer, 
on wlioin he ever looked as his principal pupil. During 
ten years Speyer taught at Leyden. He did not, like liis 
master, live to reach the age of 70 and enjoy a well-earned 
rest. At the age of nearly 64 he died, only a few months 
after he had taken a prominent part in the celebration 
of Kerns 80th anniversary. The master has survived 
his favourite pupil. 

Speyer’s career as a teacher of Sanskrit at three 
out of the four universities of Holland extends over 
a period of thirty-four years. Those who have followed 
his lectures are unanimous as to the excellence of his 
teaching. They praise his clearness, his devotion, his 
never-failing patience. The number of his pupils who 
have taken their degree in vSahskrit is necessarily small, 
but includes some very prominent among the younger 
generation of Dutch scholars, like Dr. J. Huizinga, now 
Professor of History at Groningen, and Dr. B. Faddegon, 
Reader of Sanskrit at Amsterdam. Tlie former, when 
speaking at his master’s funeral on behalf of his fellow- 
pupils, declared that Speyer in no manner could better 
illustrate the ideal relationship between guru and sishya 
than through his own example. 

It is, however, not Speyer’s woxdc as a teacher which 
will in the first place interest readers of this Journal, but 
his work as a writer. For through the latter his labours 
have borne fruit far beyond the somewhat narrow limits 
of his fatherland. That this has become possible is 
mainly due to the circumstance that Speyer wisely cliose 
to write some of his leading contributions to Sanskrit 
scholarship in some language — English or German — more 
easily accessible to foreign colleagues than his native 
tongue. 
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In a time when the coiii’se of Sanskrit studies usually 
compels workers to restrict themselves to one particular 
parcel of tliat ever-widening field, one luust be sti*uek in 
tliie first place by the very vast range of Speyer’s stinlies, 
which almost recalls the pioneer days of Von Scldegel and 
Wilson. Speyer combined in a remarkable degree the 
thorough and miimte knowledge of the grammarian with 
tlie festhetic taste of the homme de lefbrs. Indeed, he 
considered that without the former the right appreciation 
of literary Idealities was an impossibility. His principal 
work in the department of grammar was his '' Vedische 
iind Sanskrit Syntaec ”, which appeared in Biihlers 
Chm ndi'i,ss dev Indo-ariselunt Fldlologie. 

Speyer proved a true pupil of Kern's in that he paid 
special attention to the sacred loro of Indian Buddhism. 
After Kern had. published his excellent edition of 
Aryasura’s Jdfjdcamdhl, the famous Sanskrit collection 
of Buddhist birth-stories, it was Speyer who, througli 
his English translation, rendered that remarkable work 
avail a1)le to non-Sanskritists. It appeared as the first 
volume of Ilax Aliillers “Sacred Books of the Buddhists”. 
Another important work of Speyer’s in this department 
of Indian studies is liis edition of the Avaddnakdaka. 

Closehr related to the hrancli of Buddliist lore I’epre- 
sented by the above-named two works are the big 
collections of fables and fairy tales, which are usually 
reckoned to belong to Brahmanical literature. To these 
Speyer devoted an exhaustive investigation, whicli, under 
the title Studies ahoid the Kathdsaritsdgara, appeared in 
the ^tonographs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Amsterdam (vol. viii, No. 5, 1908). On very sound 
grounds the author arrived at the conclusion that the 
Brliatkathd, the old .Paisaci work now lost, on whicli 
the later collections are based, was in existence about 
A.B. 600 and that the date of its composition cannot be 
far removed from that limit. 
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In this connexion Speyer discussed also the date of 
another important production of Sanskrit literature, the 
historical play by Yisakhadatt^^ The 

best authorities had assigned this drama to the eighth 
or ninth century. According to Speyer’s opinion it is 
by four or five centuries older and must rank with tlie 
Mrcchakatika as the two most ancient plays of the Hindu 
theatre come to us”. The author further conjectured 
that Visakhadatta had taken the victory of Candragupta 
Maurya over the '' barbarians ” as the subject of his play 
in order to glorify a similar exploit by his royal patron, 
one of the two Candraguptas of the Gupta dynasty. 
This assumption is in full agreement with the prominence 
of art, both literary and plastic, during the period of the 
great Gupta emperors. 

The drama was another brancli of Sanskrit (and 
Prakrit) literature which had great attractions for 
Speyer. It is significant that two of his pupils took 
their doctor’s degree on a thesis the subject of which 
was taken from the ancient Hindu drama. Particularly 
Dr. Huizinga’s '' dissertation” on the Vidumlm, the clown 
of the ancient Indian stage, is a work which does great 
credit, not only to its author, but also to the master 
under whose guidance it was composed. 

Professor Speyer contributed a considerable number of 
papers (mostly in Dutch) to the Royal Academy of 
Amsterdam, of which he was a member since April, 1889. 
Some of liis earlier papers deal with subjects borrowed 
from the Latin language, literature, and mythology. 
Among his Indian articles I mention his “ Kritische 
Nachlese zu A^vaghosha’s Buddhacarita ” (Proceedings, 
ser. Ill, vol. xi, No. 3, 1896) and his Notes on the text 
of Saundarananda, the poem of A^vaghosa, edited by 
Professor Haraprasad ” (Proceedings, ser. iv, vol. vi, No. 2). 

In the Journal^ of the German Oriental Society also 
Speyer published papers on questions of 
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Sanskrit grammar and various other subjects. His last 
contribution to the ZeUsckrift entitled ''Ein alt- 
javanisclier mahayanistiseher Katechismus ” (Bd. 1 x’^'ii , 
1913). Ill this connexion I mention also a paper (in 
Dutch) on a Buddhist inscription from Java (Proceedings 
Royal Academy of Amsterdam, ser. iv, vol. vi, Xo. 2, 
1904). The two last-mentioned papers show that the 
antiquities of Java also had been drawn witliin the 
compass of Speyer's studies. Thougli not exactly an 
archseologist himself> he fully appreciated the value of 
antiquarian research, and in his official capacity did much 
to promote this line of investigation in Dutch India. 
Dr. N. J. Krom, the present Director of Arclueology in 
Java, was one of his pupils. 

Professor Speyer was not one of those savants who 
jealously guard their learning within the inner circle of 
the initiated. He believed in popularizing his science, 
and many articles on Indian and allied subjects from liis 
pen appeared in Dutch magazines intended for the 
educated public at large. There was, moreover, a special, 
reason which induced Speyer to place his great learning 
at the disposal of his country and to act as a guide in 
a field of research so far removed, one would think, from 
modern life and its interests. It was the theosophical ” 
movement which of a sudden had given prominence to 
Indian philosophy and religion among the cultured in 
Holland as well as in other Western countries. Eastern 
mysticism couched in learned Sanskrit terms proved 
attractive to many minds whom dogmatic Christianity 
could no longer satisfy. The new religion inaugurated 
by Madame Blavatsky which pretended to provide the 
initiated with the quintessence of all the great world 
religions combined, but in reality reproduced certain 
Indian ideas adapted to Western use, was bound to be 
repulsive to one familiar with the ancient culture of India, 
and well aware of its failings. The .rapid growth of the 
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Theosopliical Society was well calculated to rouse alarm 
in a man of such sound judgment and vast knowledge as' 
Speyer, who as the official representative of Sanskrit 
learning at the chief University of Holland considered 
it his duty to raise a warning voice against the uncritical 
and wholesale surrender to Indian ideas, promulgated in 
a garbled shape by Western theosophists. This self- 
imposed task, both distasteful and thankless, he discharged 
in a series of lectures, which subsequently appeared in 
a volume entitled De Indische theosoiohie en hare 
hiieehenis voor ons (Leiden, 1910). In it the author 
discussed at considerable length the various theosopliical 
systems of India, and in his concluding chapter he 
reviewed tlie various forms in which they had made 
their appearance in the West. It is questionable whether 
Speyer’s book will convert many Neo-Buddhists and 
theosophists. There are always certain minds to whom 
wisdom alleged to be derived in a mysterious manner 
from invisible Tibetan mahatmas will be more attractive 
than the knowledge gathered through lifelong study in 
the common way from the books. At any rate, Speyer 
has placed his knowledge at the disposal of the seekers 
after truth, and hereby he has undoubtedly done a 
good work. 

To tliose who wished to be guided Speyer was an 
excellent guide. For not only his extensive learning, 
but also his common sense, his clear view, his precision, 
and above all his great kindness and moderation, made 
him a master not only to be revered but also to be loved. 

J. Ph. Vogel. 


^fOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(October-December, 1913.) 


1. General Meeting.s of the Royal Asiatic Society 

JSfovemher 11, 191S . — The Right Hon. Sir ]\Iortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

Twenty-tliree nominations were approved for election 
at the next o'eneral meetiim. 

o o 

Dr. B. ’\roritz read a paper on the “ Hijaz Railroad 
A discussion followed, in which Dr. Gaster, ]\riss Gertrude 
Beil, Professor Hagopian, and Sir Charles Lyall took part. 


November 26, 1913 . — The Right PIoii. Sir Alortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Mr. Bhripad Krishna Belvalkar. 

Mr. Pierre Arnold Bernai.'d (Bhastri). 

Mr. Andrew Caldecott. 

Mr. J. Coatman (Indian Police). 

Dr. Muhammad Been. 

Lieutenant S. Doraisainy, I.M.S. 

Mr. John R. Egan. 

Mr. John Gerald Gardner Gardner- Brown. 

Rev. Robert Harper, M.D. 

Mr. Mahbubul Hnq, M.A. 

Mr. M. Krishnainachariar, M.A., M.L. 

Mr. J. E. Loekyer. 

Sir Claude Macdonald, G.C.M.G., G.O.V.O., K.O.B. 

Babu Ramesh Chandra Majumdar, M.A. 

Mr. Lala Lachmi Narayan. 

Mr. G. L. Norton, I.C.S. 

S. Rin. M. Ct. Pethachi Chettiar. 

Babu Shiva Prasad, B.A. 
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Eao Sahib Gidugu Venketa Eamamurti, B.A. 

Babii Eiidradatta Sinha, M.A., LL.B. 

Mr. T. Isaac Tambyah. 

Pandit Upendranath Vidyabhiishana, B.A. 

Dr. Eobert Ziiiiinermann. 

Mrs. Bullock Workman and Dr. Hunter Workman read 
papers on the Exploration and Physical Features o£ the 
Siaehen Glacier 

December 9, 1913 . — The Right Hon. Lord Rea}^. 
President, in the Chair. 

Seven nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

Mr. Pargiter read a paper on “The Earliest Indian 
Traditional History”. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Hoernle, Sir Richard 
Temple, and Mr. Fleet took part. 


II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. Zeitscheift der Deutschbn Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft. Bd. LXVII, Heft iii. 

Franke (R. 0.). Die Verknupfiing der Dighanikaya-Suttas 
untereinander. 

Schmidt (R.). Beitrage zur Flora Sanscritica. 

Mordtmann (J. H.). Tiirkische Papierausschneider. 
Schwarz (P.). Traum und Traumdeuting nach 'Abdalgani 
an-Nabulusi. 

II. Journal Asiatique. S4rie XI, Tome I, No. ii. 
Ohavannes (E.) & P. Pelliot. Un traite manicheen 
retrouve en Chine. 

Pognon (H.). Melanges assyriologiques, 

Deconrdemanche (J. A.). Note sur Tevstimation de la 
longueur du degre terrestre chez les Grees, les Arabes, et 
dans ITnde. 
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Bacot (J.). La table des presages signifies par Teclair. 
Texte tibetain pnblie et traduit. 

Pelliot (P.). Melanges : Sur qnelques mots d’Asie eentrale 
attestes dans les textes chinois. 

Tome I, No. iii. 

Ross (E. D.) & R. Gaiitbiot. L’Alphabet sogdieii d'apres 
im tenioignage dll siecle. 

.00, 

Weill (R.). Les Hyksos et la restaiiratioii natiuiude dans 
la tradition egyptienne et dans riiistoire. 

Masson-Oiirsel (P.). Les trois corps du Boiiddba. 

Menant (D.). Observations siir deiix MSS. orientaiix de 
la Bib. .Nationale. 

Pelliot (P.). Le C3"cle sexagenaire dans la cbronologie 
tibetaine. 

Tome II, No. i. 

Conte Rossini (C.). Notice snr les MSS. ethiopiens de bi 
collection d’Abbadie. 

Jeannin (I)om J. ). Le chant liturgique syrien. 

Berger (Ph.) & M. Scliwab. Le plus ancien MS. liebreu, 

Pelliot (P.) (avec des notes de Cl. Huart et Denison Ross). 
Les plus anciens monuments de lAcriture arabe en 
Chine. 

ETnot (L.). Melanges: Le plus ancien temoignage sur 
Texistence du canon pali en Birmanie. 

III. Giornale della Socibta Asiatica Italiana. 

VoL XXV. 

Patriibany (L. de). Studi etimologici. 

Vallauri (M.). Intorno alle recensioni del Ramayana. 

Suali (L.). I drainmi di Bhasa. 

Ballini (A.). Prac;amaratiprakaranain satikam. 

Belloni-Filippi (F.). Munipaticaritrasaroddharali. 

Cassuto (U.). L’ashgara nella Bibbia. : 1. 

Tessitori (L. P.). Le Uvaesamala di Dharmadasa. ^ ,, 
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IV. Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. VoL XXII, No. IxYiii. 

Pieris (P. E.). The Date of Eing Bhuwaneka Bahii VII. 
— — — Inscriptions at St. Thomas’s Church, Colombo. 

Lee (R. W.). Ceylon Archives at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Silva (S. de). Vijaya Bahu VI. 

— Inscidptiou at Keragala. 

V. Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. VoL XLIV. 

Richard (T.). Introduction to a great Chinese Epic or 
Religious Allegory by Ch’ui Ch’ang Ch’un, A.D. 1148. 
Williams (E. T.). The State Religion of China during 
the Mancliu Dynasty. 

Henke (F. G.). Tlie Philosophy of Wang Yang Ming. 
Stanley (jA,). Chinese Embroidery and other Art Textile 
Work. 

Parker (E. H.). Mongolia after the Genghizides and 
before theManchus. 

Sliields (E. T. ), Omei San : the Sacred Mountain of 
West China. 

VI, TransxVCtions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 

VoL XLI, Pts. i-ii. 

Dening (W.), Japanese Modern Literature. 

Kirby (R. J.). Translation of Dazai Jun’s Economic 
Essays, Doing Nothing ” and Divinations. 

Bouldin (Rev. G. W.). The Buddhistic Virtues. 

VII. Rivisti degli Studi Orientali. VoL VI, Ease. i. 
Blochet (E.). Etudes sur le gnosticisme musulman. 

Jean (F. Charles). Cenni intorno a recenti studi sulle 

affinita camito-semitiehe. 

Seybold (C. F.). Die Breslauer Glossen zu Siwasi’s 
Kommentar zu S4ga’Weudi’s Erbrecht. 
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Amedroz (H. F.). The Ballad of Schiller in another 
version. 

Pizzagalli (A. M.). Brliaspati e la Niti. 

Nazari (O.). Rgveda, 1, 3. 12. 

Tessitori (L. R). Nasaketa-ri Ratha o di iina version e in 
Maravadibhasa del Nasikefcopakhytoa. 

Vacca (G.). Xote cinesi. 

YIII. Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. 

VoL VI, Nos. i-ii. 
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VI 

THE EELATIOH OF THE OLD AEABIAH POETEY 
TO THE HEBEEW LITEEATUEE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 

' By Sih C. J. LYALL, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.l). 
lle.ad January 13, 1914. 

fTIHREE years ago, in his Schweicli Lectures on The 
Early Poetry of Israel in its Physical and Social 
Origins Dr. George Adam Smith gave ns a detailed 
examination of all the remains of ancient Hebrew poetry 
contained in the Old Testament which he thought might 
reasonably be assigned to the period before the eighth 
century B.C., that notable century which saw the rise of 
the great Prophets — Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah — who 
brought to the religion of Israel a new spirit, and set it 
upon the road of development which has been fraught 
with incalculable consequences to the history of mankind. 
Those who lieard his lectures, or have read them in their 
since published form, will remember that in dealing with 
these ancient relics of literature Dr. Smith throughout 
examined them with an eye to the compositions of those 
cousins of Israel, the nomad tribes of Arabia. Comparing 
JHAS. 1914. ; ■ . ' , ‘ . 17 ; ' i ' 
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the two, at every step he found that the latter threw 
light on the former, and brought into strong relief tlie 
close kinship of these two great historic branches of the 
Semitic race. Ancient Israel illustrated by Ancient 
Arabia’' might, in fact, be taken as the alternative 
description of his lectures, the beauty and eloquence of 
which those who heard them are not likely soon to 
forget. 

I wish, this afternoon, with your permission to examine 
the subject from a slightly different point of view — that 
of a student of Ancient Arabia. You may remember 
that, rather more than two years ago, I gave you in this 
place an account of some of the aspects of Ancient Arabian 
poetry, in which I pointed out that the earliest remains 
of that poetry which have come down to us go no further 
back than about the end of the fifth or the beginning of 
the sixth century after Christ. These earliest productions 
(I said) “ come before us full-grown : everything is settled 
—laws of metre and rhyme, choice of subjects, language, 
order of treatment. It is impossible to suppose that these 
poems, so fixed in their conventions and so regular in 
their style and workmanship, are not the product of long 
development, of which,* however, owing to the fact that 
they were handed down by memory only, and were not 
written, no record now remains.’’ 

With such a wide gap between them — ^from the eighth 
century B.c. to the sixth century a.d. — it might seem 
hopeless to attempt to establish any relation between 
these two groups of literary productions. Hebrew poetry 
and Arabic poetry are in outward form very difierent. 
Though Hebrew and Arabic are languages nearly akin, 
there are great divergences between them. Arabic abounds 
in short vowels, and manages its constructions by means 
of case endings and modal terminations, which dispense 
with the necessity of help-words. Hebrew (thougli it once 
possessed them.) has lost nearly all its case terminations. 
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and consequently abounds in long vowels and consonantal 
endings, which would be very embarrassing to any system 
of prosody like that of Arabic. Hebrew poetry is arranged 
metrically by stresses or beats, five, four, three, or two to 
the line, and, at least in its later developments, is marked 
by an elaborate system of parallelism, in which the 
meaning of one line is expressed over again in other 
words, or displayed antithetically, or in a complement, 
in the next. Arabic verse, on the other hand, has an 
extensive system of regular and very beautiful metres, 
made up of long and short syllables arranged in a definite 
order, with a nice sense of the value of each in time. Its 
prosody bears a close resemblance to that of the Greeks, 
whereas Hebrew verse may rather be compared to the 
rough Saturnian rhythms of the early Latin poets, or the 
chants of our Northern forefathers, recently imitated by 
the Poet Laureate in his Christmas ode. 

As I have said, the Arabian metres first come before us 
full-grown, and the changes which they underwent during 
the two centuries covered by the classical poetry are but 
small. We find, it is true, in the fragments of the oldest 
poets known to us, 'Abid ibn al-Abras, al-Muraqqish, and 
Imra’ al-Qais, metres whicli later poets did not think fit 
to use, and which puzzled the metrists of al-Khaliks time ; 
and i]i Imra’ abQais’s verse we detect certain harshnesses 
or anomalies wdiich his successors smoothed away ; but, 
speaking generally, it must be admitted that by the 
beginning of the sixth century A.B. the essential laws of 
Arabic metre and prosody had been fixed, and these laws 
governed the poetry during the whole of the classical 
period. We know not who invented them, any more than 
we know who invented the hexameter or other leading 
metres of Greek verse. In both cases the inventors 
worked in ages of which nothing has come down to us, 
and it is a fair conjecture that the elaboration of the 
system took a long period of time to effect. ; , ^ 
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But when we turn from the form of the saying to tlie 
substance of the thing said, we find a most close and 
extraordinary resemblance between the old poetry of 
Israel and the compositions of Northern and Central 
Arabia in the classical period, and the great gap of twelve 
or thirteen centuries seems to vanish entirely. We have 
a saying whicli has become a newspaper commonplace, 
irritating to many people — ‘' the unchanging East.” 
There are many parts of the East which are far from 
unchanging, and our own day has seen throughout almost 
tlie whole of Asia changes which, in magnitude and 



suddenness, have belied all anticipations. But there is 
one Asiatic country where the physical conditions and the 
social relations resulting from them seem to be incapable 
of change, and that is the Arabian Peninsula. Our 
popular saying lias probably arisen from the comparison 
of the stories in the Bible of the Patriarchal age with the 
experience of modern travellers in the deserts of Syria 
and Northern Arabia ; and it is true that in these lands 
the centuries pass, and there is from age to age extremely 
little change. Nearly thirteen hundred years ago Arabia 
had its chance. Islam came, and the first two Caliphs 
succeeded in directing the whole forces of the country into 
the great career of exterior conquest which, as you know, 
changed the course of history in more than half Asia, the 
greater part of Africa, and Southern Europe. But those 
that were left behind in the great emigration continued 
to live after the fashion of their forefathers. In a century 
and a half the Arab Empire outside Arabia had practically 
come to an end. Islam became a world religion, Arabic 
a world language and literature ; but the Arabs of Arabia 
were no longer the dominant people, and those who 
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Mr. Charles Doughty; in their descriptions o£ life there, 
give us the best commentary on the poems of the sixth 
and seventh centuries. They show that, with iiisigniticaiit 
exceptions, the foundations of the social structure remain 
unchanged from that day to this, and that we can best 
explain the old poets by looking around us and seeing 
how men live now. 

But if this is the case in the thirteen centuries that 
have elapsed since the Flight of Muhammad from Mecca to 
Medina, may we not say that it is likewise true for the 
thirteen centuries (and more) between the time of the 
great Prophets of Israel and the Proplict of Mecca ? 
This is the question which I wish to state before you this 
afternoon, and, as briefly as may be, to illustrate it b3" 
coinpai'ing the examples found in Hebrew literature witli 
those of Arabian classical poetry. 

The liistory of Israel may be roughly divided into two 
great periods : first, that when the people were nomads, 
dwelling as kindred tribes either in the Wilderness or in the 
ne'w lands wliere they first settled after the partial conquest 
of Canaan; and secondly, the period of social organization 
and civic life, wliich began with the establishment of the 
kingdom, and graduall^^ converted the nation from a race 
of warriors and herdsmen to one of agriculturists and 
towmsmen. The first period is that set forth in the 
Patriarchal tradition, the history of the sojourn in Egypt, 
tlie wanderings in the Wilderness, and the period of the 
J udges ; and its record is contained in the Pentateuch, 
the Books of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, and the two 
Books of Samuel. The second period covers all the rest 
of the Old Testament, including the history of the Books 
of Kings and their supplement, the Chronicles, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the writings of the Prophetic age, the Wisdom 
literature — Job and Solomon, and the devotional literature 
represented by the Book of Psalms, which expresses, in 
a special manner, the religious consciousness of devout 
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Israel from age to age, but in its present form is the 
hymn-book of the Second Temple. 

It iKS only in the first age that we should expect close 
resemblance between the literature of Israel and that of 
Arabia, because it was only during that time that the 
conditions of the two peoples were similar ; and it is 
remarkable how few are the fragments of poetic com- 
position which have survived to us from it. Apparently 
there were compilations of such poems which once existed, 
known as the Book of hay-Yashar, the Book of the 
Wars of Yahweh, and perhaps the Book of the Songs, 
all of which liave perished, though they are cited in the 
extant prose literature. But there are two outstanding 
monuments of this period, the Song of Deborah and 
the Lament of David on the death of Saul and Jonathan, 
both pieces of literature which, since they are included 
in the Sunday lessons, have from century to century 
touched the hearts and filled the eyes of hundreds of 
thousands of English folk. Both of these poems are 
strongly and markedly Arabian in feeling, in texture, 
and in expression. 

The first, the Song of Deborah, has indeed one feature 
which you will not find in Arabian poetry, the theophany 
with which it opens. The Arabs of the classical time, 
and their descendants the Bedouin of our present day, 
are perhaps one of the races most untouched by the 
solemnities of religious awe that have ever existed. The 
Israelites imagined the presence of Yahweh in the storm, 
and heard His voice in the thunder ; and some of the most 
splendid passages of the Old Testament are tliose which 
depict such theophanies. There is no lack in Arabian 
poetry of descriptions of storms, and very beautiful tliey 
are ; but no Godhead is felt in them. It may be that in 
former times things were different, and the tribal god 
may have been conceived by Arabs, as the Israelites 
thought of Yahweh, iniairching in clouds and darkness at 
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the head of tlieir armies; but if so, we have no evideiice 
of the fact. After the appeal to the Lord and a description 
of His inarcli from Mount Senr, the poetess goes on to 
describe the distress which afflicted Israel under the 
tyranny of strangers. Then she tells of the devotion oi* 
the leaders of the people, and tlieir zeal in the national 
cause. Then she passes to the enumeration of the tribes 
who took part in the fight, and pours scorn on those wlio 
held back. Then come the hurry and rusli of the battle. 
All these lines could be matched word for word in 
hundreds of Arabian poems describing figlits. Then 
follows the curse of Meroz, a place not otherwise known, 
whose townsmen should have come to the help of the 
people of Yahweli, but did not : i^erhaps they allowed the 
fugitives of Sisera's beaten army to pass througli unharmed. 
Then follows the great blessing on Jael, wife of He her 
the Qenite — an Arab woman herself, for Qain is an Arab 
tribal name. Let me read you Dr. George Adam Smith’s 
translation — 

(24) Blessed among women Ya‘H, 

Above women in tents be she blessed! 

(25) Water he craved, milk she gave, 

In a dish for lords she brought the curd. 

(26) Her hand to the peg she put, 

Her right to the workman’s hammer, 

And Sis^^ra she hammered, she shattered bis head, 
She smashed, she hacked through his temples ; 

(27) Between her feet he bent, he fell, 

Where he bent there he fell — undone! 

I will make no moral reflections on JaeFs treacheiy. 
The poetess does not condemn it, nor was it likely tliat 
she would. It is sufficient to say that such an act, 
liorrible though it was according to all Arab ideas of 
hospitality, would probably have been dealt with in 
a similar manner in an Arabian poem composed by the 
tribe that profited by it. Last comes the passage in 
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which Siseras mother is imagined, looking out of the 
window anxiously for the return of her victorious son — 

(28) Out of the window she leans, she whines, 

Sis^ra his mother through the lattice : 

‘‘ Why are his chariots shy to come ? 

Wherefore tarry the beats of his cars?” 

(29) Warily answer to her her ladies, 

Yea, she returns her words to herself : 

(bo) Are they not finding, dividing the spoil ? 

A wench, two wenches a-head for the men, 

Booty of dyes for Sis®ra, 

Booty of dyes with brocade, 

Dyes, double brocade, for viy neck the spoil ! ” 

Dr. Smith tliinks that there can be little doubt to 
whom \ve should assign the verses on Jael and on the 
mother of Sisera. If Deborah did not make them, some 
other woman did I see no reason myself to doubt that 
they were the work of Deborah ; but I am sorry to 
say that the nearest Arabic parallel I am able to adduce 
comes from a poem by a man. In or about the year 
570 A.D. there vras fought a .great battle in Central 
Arabia called the day of Shi'b Jabalah, in which the 
tribe of 'Arnir ibn Sa'sa'ah routed a great combination 
which the neighbouring tribes brought against it. In 
one of the poems celebrating this victory a poet, Alu'aqqir 
son of Hiinar, al~Bariqi, speaks thus of the tribe of 
Dhubyan, one of those who were defeated : — 


Many the mother in Dhubyan who enjoined her sons, ^ Be 
sure to bring back plunder of blankets with heavy nap and 
bags of leather tanned with pomegranate-skin.’ 

She fitted them out with all she could scrape together, 
and said, Sons of mine ! surely each one of you is 
, a needy hero.’ 

But we disappointed her affection, and she spent the summer 
with the rims of her eyes bare of lashes through constant 
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The Lament — in Hebrew gina/i — of David for San] and 
Jonathan is, in its translation in the Authorized Version, 
known to everybody ; it is in every respect exact! 3" similar 
to an Arabian martliiyah. This is what Dr. Smith says 
of it : “ The only general remark necesscrry about the two 
dirges (on Abner and on Saul and Jonathan) is that 
neither breathes the name of Ciod nor hope of another 
life. In the dirge on Saul and Jonatl^an tliis is most 
impressive. For there we find a keen relish of life and 
a most passionate lasting of love, an appreciation of the 
virtues of tlie dead, and a magnanimous forgiveness of 
the injuries one of them had wrought — eveiy instinct 
proper at the thought of the great dead except the instinct 
of hope. It may be said, of course, that in the abandon- 
ment of grief — grief which is nobly and splendidly 
passionate in the dirge on Saul and Jonathan — God and 
the life to come are natural]}^ forgotten. Yet tlie silence 
of these dirges is also the silence of all the narratives and 
poems through which we have passed, and but illustrates 
tliat weird absence of hope which is cliaracteristic of the 
pagan Arabs and of early Israel, even in their mourning 
for virtuous and beloved men.’' 

You will no doubt read for yourselves Dr. Smith’s 
beautiful renderinj^ of the dii^ge. The Kevised Version 
lias made little change in the old text, even in places 
where a cliange might very reasonably have been made : 
perhaps it was felt that the words in their poignancy 
were too dear. I wish, howevex% to point out one matter 
of plirasing, in which Hebrew and Arabic, in this class 
of poems, coincide ; that is the use of the word ni'ma (Ar,), 
na'lm (Heb.). David says, according to our time-honoured 
rendering, Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives"; and again, My brother Jonathan, very 
pleasant hast tliou been unto me 1 " In Hebrew : “Sha ul 
wlhonathto han-ne’®habhim w'han-n^%nilm b^hayyehein 
and Akhi Y^honathan, na'amta4U m®’odh Now in 
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Arabic dirges there is no word more insistent than this 

■ O', ■ 

ni'ma : '' How goodly was he, how pleasant ! ” For 
instance (pardon an Arabic quotation) — 




[tj 






Goodly the warrior whom ye left at Eaklnnan 
— Thabit son of Jabir son of Sufyan, 
who slew his foe and poured wine for his fellowvl ” 


Here the whole point of this short ciy of grief is in the 
word ni^inci] and so it is — with a double insistence — -in 
David’s lament. 

How tlie Arabs lamented their dead let me show you 
for comparison by quoting a piece of a marthiyah by 
Duraid son of as-Simmah on his brother 'Abdallah (date 
about 600 A.D.) — 


“ But know ye, if Abdallah be dead, and his place a void — 
no weakling unsure of hand, and no holder-back was he ! 

Alert, keen, his loins well girt, his leg to the middle bare, 
unblemished and clean of limb, a climber to all things high : 

No waller before ill-luck : one mindful in all he did 

to think how his work to-day would live in to-morrow’s tale : 

Content to bear hunger’s pain though meat lay beneath his hand 
— to labour in ragged shirt that those whom he served 

might rest. 

If Dearth laid her hand on him, and Famine devoured his store, 
he gave but the gladlier what little to him they spared. 

He dealt avS a youth with Youth until, when his head grew hoar 
and age gathered o’er his brow, to Lightness he said — 

‘ Begone ! ’ 

Yea, somewhat it soothes my soul that never I said to him 
* Thou liest ’, nor grudged him aught of mine that he 

sought of me.” 

Yt bat I wish to submit in regard to these ancient poems 
of Israel is that, in all probability, the contemporaiy 
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Arabs of tlie east and south were making verse of tlie 
same kind at the same time. It is quite certain tliat 
the Arabs did not learn from the Hebrews their chants 
of battle and forajq or their wonderful and poignant 
songs of mourning for their dead. They were, and are, 
unlettered men, who knew neither reading nor writing, 
although they had unparalleled skill in the weaving of 
words, and the most delicate appreciation of the value 
of sounds and the necessities of metre. There is no reason 
to suppose t])at the civilization of the Israelites, in the 
first of the two periods I have mentioned, was superior 
to that of their cousins the sons of Midian, Ishmael, and 
Edom. Apart from tlie mission of Israel as founder of 
a world-religion, and liis unique capacity for the reception 
and development of religious ideas, there was little 
difference between him and liis neighbours. Let anyone 
who doubts this read the inscription of King Meslia^ on 
the Moabite Stone, and think liow easilj" this could be 
adapted to Israel itisli use if for Chemosh we read 
Yahweh. 

Let us now take a leap over three or four centuries. 
In this interval mucli has developed in the mind of Israel. 
The Prophets liave laid the basis of a religion, not of rites, 
but of conscience. Yahweh has become, from a tribal 
deity, tlie God of the whole earth, who loves rigliteousness 
and will surely punish iniquity wheresoever found, and 
who is near at liand to every soul, not dwelling in temples 
built by men. The Captivity has brouglit the nation into 
contact with other world powers, and strongly impressed 
it by the overthrow of Babylon, that secular colossal 
enemy, by the rising Empire of Persia. After the Return, 
which the people owe to the liberal policy of the Persian 
king, the Remnant settle down to a religious and con- 
templative life, and the age produces the Wisdom Literature 
which goes under the names of Job and Solomon. In 
Job (the approximate date of which is fixed by coincidences 
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of piirasing with the second Isaiah and many Psalms) the 
author, alone among the sacred writers (witli the partial 
exception of the writer of the Book of Ruth), has gone 
outside the limits of Israel, and placed the scene of his 
colloquies in Arabia. As Professor Burkitt said the 
other day in his Schweich Lectures, there is no reason for 
supposing that the author was other than a pious Jew, 
though he does not mention the Law from the beginning 
to the end of the book. He was probably a townsman, 
for his knowledge of the desert life is so imperfect that 
lie makes Job at the same time an owner of camels and 
sheep, and therefore a nomad, and a possessor of jmkes of 
oxen and a tiller of the soil : the two conditions are 
incompatible one with the other. Nevertheless, it is clear 
that he intended Job to be regarded as an Arab tribal 
chief, dwelling in the land of Uz (‘Us), which is most 
probably situated in the east or south-east of Palestine, 
that is, in the Syrian desert: the exact locality does not 
matter, for the interest of the book is not local. There is 
an apparent solecism in bringing in as raiders not only 
the Chaldeans (already become, since the Persian conquest, 
a legendary power) but also the Sabeans from the far south 
of Arabia. Job s friends, like himself, are tribal chiefs, and 
the problem which they debate is the undeserved suffering 
of the righteous man. It may be that those scholars are 
right who would separate from the rest of the book the 
speeches of Elihu in chapters xxxii-vii, though I myself 
am not convinced on the subject. But I regard, and 
I believe sober critics generally regard, the book as 
otherwise a unity, the work of one mind. 

I do not propose to take you through the whole of the 
book, nor is there need to do so. The passages which 
interest us are contained in the utterances of the Almighty 
in chapters xxxviii~xli, in 'which are set forth the marvels 
of creation. After reciting, in language of unmatched 
magnificence, the '^^mndets of Nature — the foundations of 
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the earth, the majesty of the sea, the daily appearance 
of the dawn, the depth of the great abyss where is Sheol, 
the changes of light and darkness, the sources of snow 
and hail, the hidden tracks of the wind and rain, tlie 
origin of dew, ice, and hoar-frost, the influences of the 
constellations which revolve in their seasons, the clouds 
and lightnings — the Speaker turns to animate Xature. At 
the end of chapter xxxviii He mentions the lioness with her 
cubs in her covert, and tlie raven and its nestlings, for 
both of wliieh God provides meat. Then in cliapter xxxix 
follow pictures of the wild mountain-goat (Hebrew yctal, 
Arabic waJil), the wild-ass, the wild-ox or oryx {rem, 
Arabic rim), the ostrich, tlie horse, the hawk, and the 
eagle. All these are creatures familiar to the Arabian 
poets, and some of them, especially the w'ild-ass, the oryx, 
the ostrich, and the eagle, are described over and over 
again as types of matchless speed, while the horse is 
depicted in tlie fullest detail by every poet of the Desert. 
I gave, in the paper I read in November, 1911, a number 
of pictorial passages from Arabian poetry dealing with 
the four animals chosen as examples of fleetriess, and 
pointed out how closel}^ the words of the poets correspond 
with those of the author of Job. If time permitted, I could 
give a long catalogue of passages corresponding to his 
superb description of the horse. Then, in chapters xl and 
xli, the poet sets forth, in language of high imaginative 
grandeur, the strength and terrible appearance of the 
hippopotamus (behemoth) and the crocodile (livydthdn ) ; 
but as these monsters are not found in Arabia they need 
not detain us. 

Here, then, we have a work of splendid literaiy art, 
probably composed in the fifth or fourth century B.C., 
where the writer deliberately chooses for his scene, and 
the persons of his drama, the land and people of Arabia. 
This implies that in his time it w^as believed that wise 
men, capable of carrying On such a colloquy, could be 
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found there. In the words which he puts into the mouth 
of the Almighty, he draws for us pictures of desert 
animal life agreeing generally with those drawn by the 
Arabian poets of the fifth century after Christ. In some 
cases their knowledge was superior to his; for instance, 
in regard to the ostrich, the accusation of foolishness is 
unjustified. The eggs during the daytime are liglitly 
covered with sand, and kept sufficiently warm by the 
sun ; at night, or when rain threatens, they are carefully 
incubated by the male ostrich. All this the Arabs knew 
well, and set out in their verse. 

It seems to me that the reasonable conclusion is that 
in the time of the author there ’were poets in Arabia 
•who dealt with just the same subjects as were chosen by 
their successors nearly a thousand years later, and that 
they handled them in, approximately, the same way. 
Whether any of the established metres of Arabian verse 
were then in use we cannot tell ; but the perfection which 
they have reached when they first become known to us 
implies, I submit, a gradual shaping which may have 
taken centuries to carry out. 

Thus, by a comparison, first, of the early poetry of 
natural emotion among the Hebrews with that of the 
Arabs ; and secondly, by a comparison of the products of 
literary art of the former people in an age of reflection 
and culture with those of Arabia during the century 
before Muhammad, we are led to the conclusion that 
Arab poetic art, in the time of tribal Israel as well as 
in the later literary period, probably covered much the 
same field of subjects as it does at the beginning of the 
Islamic age ; and that the sole reason why none of these 
compositions of ancient times are now extant is that they 
were not committed to writing, but perished with the 
dying out of the human memories in which they were 
preserved. 
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EAELIEST INDIAN TEADITIOIAL ‘HISTORY’ 

By F. E. PARGITEB, 

"jl/FUGH lias been clone by scholars to elucidate tlie 
history of the earliest times in India, based princi- 
pally on the Veda and the brahmanical literature, and the 
deductions of philology. Ksatriya tradition/ especially 
in the genealogical accounts, contains a great quantity 
of quasi-liistorical matter, but has been generally discarded 
as meriting little or no trust. It is, Iiowever, worthy 
of attention and examination, since it tells us what the 
ancient Aryans knew or believed about the earliest 
‘ events ’ in India. 

In a former paper I endeavoured to co-ordinate all the 
genealogical accounts of tlie principal ancient dynasties, 
and drew up a table of genealogies showing them synopti- 
eally.- Tliat was a genealogical skeleton, though much of 
the tradition was utilized there in order to elucidate alleged 
synchronisms and tlie relative positions of the kings in 
the various dynasties. Ksatriya tradition contains much 
more information, and professes to give some account 
of the chief kings and the course of events ; and it, is but 
prudent to co-ordinate all the information, so as to find 
out what ancient tradition has to tell us about the earliest 
times. Only after considering it can we rightly accept 
or reject it. 

All the material information, that I have found scattered 
in the Epics and Piiranas, is collected hei^e and arranged 

^ That there was ksatriya tradition distinct from brahmanic tradition 
about the same ‘ events ’ is shown by the stories about Visvamitra and 
Vasistha, some of which have been discussed by me in JR AS, 1913, 
pp. 900-4. 

^ JR AS, 1910, p. 1 ; table, pp. 26-9. ; 
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with the aid of the table of genealogies mentioned above ; 
and along with it some particulars from the brahmanic 
literature also are taken into consideration/ A full dis- 
cussion of all the available matter would constitute a book, 
and would besides introduce a large quantity of details. 
In this paper, therefore, the information is condensed ; yet 
the account is complete in all the important particulars, 
and no statement is made without citing the chief 
authorities that support it.^ The further research that 
I have been able to make has accorded with the table of 
genealogies mentioned, and this account follows the scheme 
o£ that table, clothing the genealogical skeleton with the 
flesh and blood of traditional 'facts’, so that the tivo 
should be taken together.- The various countries and 
towns mentioned will be found in the map supplied infra. 

There is no euhemerism in this account, properly 
speaking, Ksatriya tradition generally is human and 
not mythological ; kings are commonly treated as real 
persons, and rishis as not specially superhuman. It is 
in brahmanical tradition that the mythological element 
swamps the human. In ksatriya genealogies and ballads 
the human element vastly preponderates, subject to 
Oriental love of hyperbole; and it is on them that the 
bulk of this account is based. Tradition, however, wlien 
reaching back to origins becomes myth, and I have 
ventured to point out what suggestions mytli offers us 
regarding origins. 

Tradition naturally begins with myth, and the myth 
must be noticed because it may suggest something about 
the stocks that dominated India at the dawn of tradition. 

^ To cite all would swell oub this account needlessly. The authorities 
are cited thus — MBh = Mahabharata ; Rm = Ramayana ; Mt = Matsya ; 
"Va = Vayu j Bd == Brahmauda ; Br=: Brahma ; Vs ^Vi^nu ; Ag = Agni ; 
Lg=Linga; Ku^Kurma; Gr==Gar,u4a; Sv = Siva; Mk = Markandeya ; 
Pd = Padma ; Bh = Bhagavata Hv = Harivamsa. 

,,, * For brevity, references for the dynastic genealogies generally are 

not given here, b^tES^ glyem i|i dRAS, 19^^^ 
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The myth derives all the dynasties (not the populace) 
from Manu, son of Vivasvant (the Sim), and is narrated 
in various ways ^ which, however, have this much common 
gi*ound. Manu had nine sons, and also either a daughter Ila 
(born from his sacrifice) or an eldest son Ila wlio Was 
turned into a woman named Ila.^ Ila had a son Puniravas 
Aila by Budha, son of Soma (the Moon).^ Slie became 
a man afterwards with the name Sud^^umna, and Sudyumna 
had three sons, UtkaIa,Gaya, and Vinatasva (or Haritasva).'^ 
Manu divided the earth into ten portions. Sudyumna 
obtained no share, but received the town Pratisthana, at 
tlie junction of the Ganges and Jumna. He gave it to 
Puriiravas, and Pururavas began the Aila kingdom there. 
Pururavas’ lineage was the Aila race. Notwithstanding 
that statement, Siidyumna’s three sons liad territories 
of their own ; thus Utkala had the Utkala country, 
Gaya liad tlie town Gaya, and tlie eastern n 
to Gaya or to the third son.'" These 
be denoted collectively as the Sandy unina 
Here three traditions would seem to have 
in Ila-Sudyumna by an attempt to unify 
different stocks are, one the Aila stock < 
and the other that of the chieftains of < 
and all the eastern region. Their difference 
true ethnologically ; there is no connexion 
except the dual nature of Ila-Sudyumna, and 

^ One foi'in in Mt ii, 40-1^, 18; another in Va 
613-40 ; and the latter differently in Vs iv, i, 5-13 : fii 
in Lg i, 65, 17-30. MBh says merely, Manu had nine 
fifty other sons (i, 75, 3140-3). Rm vii, 87-90, gives 
of the first form. 

Ila in Mt, Pd, Rm, Ihl in all the others. 

^ MBh says Ila was both mother and father (i, 75, 

3760). Mb IS, 12-13 says Ila bore Pururavas. Va 90, 

1357 ; S6, 1363, say Pururavas was Budha’s son, withon 
Rm knows nothing of Sudyumna and his sons- 
® Va 35, 19 ; Br 7, 18-19 ; Hv 10, 632 : somewhat di 
17-18. Bh ix, I, 41 is late and blunders. 

This.. name isJn.V^ 266..: 

1 , ^ 1 1 j; ,jbas.?1914. 


}gion belonged 
icipalities will 


been blended 
them. Two 
of Pururavas, 
jfaya, Utkala, 
j is, no doubt, 
between them 
none between 

35, 3-28, Hv 10, 
rst two combined 
sons and Ila, and 
a variant version 


3143-4 ; cl i, 95, 
15 ; 91 , 1 : Hv So, 
Lt mentioning Ila. 

fferent in Mt IS, 
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them and Mann’s nine sons except tlirongh tins fabulous 
Ila or II a.^ 

Mann’s nine sons constituted another stock, and chief 
among them were Iksvaku, Nabhanedista, Saryati, and 
Karusa. 

From Karusa were derived the numerous warlike clans 
ol: the Karusas, who the Karusa country.- 

Nabhtoedista was the progenitor of a long dynas t-y 
of kings, who reigned in the country immediate!}?' nortli 
of Patna, because one of its later kings, Yisfila, founded 
Vii^ala or Vaisali as the capital.^ No name is given to 
tliis realm, but the later kings were called the Yaisalaka 
kings, ^ and it may therefore be denoted as the Yaisfila 
kingdom. Saryati’s realm ^ lay in the extreme west, in 
the region bordering the Gulf of Cambay, because his 
successor Anarta gave the name Anarta to Gujarat, and 
the capital was Kusasthali (the ancient name of Dvaraka).® 
His descendants, the Saryatas, reigned there for a time. 
This kingdom may be called Anarta. 

Iksvaku obtained Madhyadesa ® and originated the Solar 
race, which had its capital at Ayodhya,^<^ where the main 
line of his descendants, sometimes called Iksvakus but 
generally Aiksvakus, reigned. There are two versions 
regarding the development of his descendants. One says — 
Iksvaku had a hundred sons, chief of wlioin were Yikuksi 

^ This will be considered at the end of this article. 

2 Va S6, 2-3 ; Mt 24 ; Hv 11, 658 ; Ys iv, 1, 4. 

(^leneially corrupted to Nabhagodista or Nabhagorista, or shortened 
to Nabhaga, Arista, and Dista. The correct name is in RV x, 61, ] 8. 

His line is called Dicta’s line in JRAS, 1910, pp. 25, 27. 

Va S6, 17 ; Ys iv, 1, 18. « Va 86, 22 ; Vs iv, 1, 18-19. 

Va 86, 23-8 ; Hv 10, 642-7 ; Mt IB, 21-3 ; Vs iv, 1, 20-39. 

s See also MBh ii, IS, 613-14, 632 ; Hv S6, 1967. 

Br 7, 20 ; Hv 10, 634. Yq,8S, 21 corrupt. 

Mt IB, 15; Va 88, 20; Hv 11, 662. The name Kosala for the 
country was later. 

MBh iii, BOO, 13486 ; BOl, 13621. 

Va 88, 8-11, 20, 24 ; Br 7, 45-8, 51 ; Hv 11, 661-4, 667 ; Vs iv, 
B, 3, 6. '-A' ' » V ? 
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(the elilest), Xiiiii and Dan d alva ; 'fifty Idnj^s in 

Uttarapatlui (Xorth India), and. .forty -eiglit were nilerF^ 
ill Daksinapatha (the .DekhaD) ; 'Viknksi/ called i^asada, 
and hiH heir Kakutstha vSiicceeded, and reigned in Ayodhyil. 
The other says — ^ IksTakii had a hmidred sons, of nfioni 
Vikiiksi was the eldest ; Tikiiksi had fifteen sons, who 
■were kings nortli of M'erig.and ll-4.otl:ier sons: \vere k-ing.s 
south of.Merii, of wdioin the chief was Kakutstha, wlio 
succeeded liiin in Ayodliya. Tlie former version seems 
less irn probable {such as ■ they are), but the t^wo versions 
agree' in this much, that practically most of the 'kings in 
'Xorth' and South India were ■ reckoned descendants of 
Iksvaku,^ , V' 

Iksvaku’s second son Nimi (or Xemi) foiiiKled a separate 
dynasty ^ Avhicli reigned in Videha, and he is called 
Videlia. His capital was Jayanta. His son was Hithi 
Jaiiaka, after whom the royal family were known as the 
Janakasd Their capital was also Mitliila. This dynasty 
was an offshoot of the Solar i-ace and of tlie Aiksvfikiis, 
hut these names ivere appropriated to tlie main line at 
A^^odhya, and this dynasty was distinguished as the 
Yaidelias, Janakas and Maithilas. 

Tradition and myth thus alleged that tlie kings and 
cliiefs throughout India, except the Ailas at Pratisthaiui 
and the Saudvurnnas in the eastern region, belonged to 
one common stock ; and tliey say so doubly, first with 
regard to Haim’s sons, and secondly with regard to 
Iksvaku’s descendants. This stock had five prominent 
kingdoms, the Aiksvakiis or Solar race at AyodhyA the 
Janakas in Yideha, the Yaisala kingdom north of Patna, 
the Karusas in Karusa (Kewa) and the Saryatas iiiAnarta 

^ Mt 1^, 26-8 ; Pd v, 8, 130-3. 

- Bh ix, 6', 4-5 is late and untrustworthy. 

•• See JRAS, 1910, p. 19. 

Va7iiso Jaiiakcimlm in. Va 89f 23 ; Bd iii, 64^ 24. Jmmkavarh&a in 
Vs iv, 5, 13. Janakd?id7h. kuk in Mk IS^ U. For individual kings called 
Janaka see JR AS, 1910, p. 19, note 
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(Gujarat). Tradition and myth thus virtuaJJy ciistiiigiusiied 
three dominant stocks, for there is no connexion between 
them except through the fabulous IJa,^ namely, (1) tlie 
Alias or Lunar race at Pratisthana, (2) the Saiidyiimnas 
in Gaya and the eastern region, and (3) all the other 
kings and chiefs throughout India. This last stock has 
in tradition. The word Manava is 
Some name is required, 
the absence of any better 


no comm on 1 1 am e 
used too widely to be appropriate 
to distinguish this stock, and in 
term I venture to call it by the new word Mcmva? 

Further, according to tradition royal power first 
developed in the Gangetic plain in the towns Pratisthtoa, 
Ayodhya, Jayanta, Mithila and Gaya, with an ofi-lying 
branch at KusasthalL 

These traditions deal only with the dominant races. 
There are many indications that those races ruled over 
various folk of rude culture or aboriginal stock, such, 
as Nisadas, Dasas and Pulindas. Tribes of a higher grade 
or liostile character are often mentioned, such as Daityas, 
Danavas, Nagas and Kaksasas.^ These names do not 
always imjily that such tribes were different from Manvas 
and Saudyumnas, or even Ailas, but generally mean men 
of alien and hostile race in ksatriya tradition. They are 
sometimes used merely as epithets of hatred or opprobrium, 
and are found applied even to kings descended from the 
Aila or Lunar race^; thus Madhu, the great king of the 
Yadavas (from whom Krsna obtained the patronymic 
Madhava), is styled a Daitya and king of the 
Danavas '*1* 

The kingdoms mentioned continued as they have been 


^ See further at the end of this article. 

^ After the analogy of Yadva from Yadu, and Madhva from Madlm, 
It is not found in Sanskrit and is therefore neutral ; still, some term 
unconnected with Manu would be preferable. 

. y Compare the Chinese name, foreign devils,” for Europeans. 

, For the significance of this. See end of this article. 


described, with the exception of the Aila dynasty. That 
([nicklj^ developed from Pratisthana. Northward it was 
barred by the Aiksvakn kingdom and southward by the 
warlike Karusas, Ijence its expansion began north-west- 
ward and eastAvard along the Ganges during tlie reigiLs 
of .PuiTira,va.s' successors Ayiis and Naluisa. Ayus' la'Othei* 
Amfn'asu or liis inunediate descendants established a king- 
doni, the capital of which was afterwards Kanyakubja ^ ; 
and from Smiahotra or Suhotra, Nalmsas brother or 
nephew, sprang a line of kings wlio reigned in the Kas^ui 
country with their capital at Kilsi or Vaninasi (Benares).- 

Naliusa's son Ya^urti extended bis kingdom greatly*^ and 
became a samifij.'^ He eoiifjuered not only all Madhyadesa 
west of the Ayodhya and Kanjuxkubja kingdoms but also 
the country to the N.W., W., S.W, and S.E. He had five 
sons, Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Ann and Piiru, and divided 
Ins territories among them. He installed Puru, the 
youngest, in tlie ancestral sovereignty in the middle 
i-egion/ that is, the southern half of the joint Ganges- 
Jumna plain, and gave the elder sons tlie outlying terri- 
tories ; thus, according to the majority of the authorities, 
Yadu got tlie south-west, Turvasu the south-east, Druhyu 
the west and Ann the north.^ These directions are taken 
from the middle kingdom assigned to Puru ; hence Yadu 

^ It was Gadhi’s capital, MBh v, 118, 4005. 

“ Kfisi, Va .95, 18, 21 ; Bel iii, 67, 1, 23. Varanasi, Va 92, 23- 6S. 

MBh i, 15, 3151-4 ; vii, 68, 2292-7 ; xii, 29, 987-90 : Va 98, 90 ; 
Bv80, 1602; 55-6. 

" MBh i, 75, 3156. 

MBh i, 85, 3531, and next note. 

« Va99, 88-90; Bd iii, 68, 90-2; Lg i, 67, 11-13; Ku i, 22, 9~11 ; 
with Hv 30, 1617-19 ; Vs iv, 10, 16-18. Yadn’s region dahdntlparato 
is misread as ^parayo in Ku, ^pathato in Vs and ^ydm atho in Lg ; while 
Hv reads purmttarasydm wrongly, for the Ayodhya territory lay there. 
Br 12, 19-20 is imperfect ; and Bh ix, 19, 22-3 is late and blunders. 
Instead of these allocations MBh i, B5, 3533-4 and Mt S4i 30-1 say, 
‘ ‘ From Turvasu were descended the Yavanas, from Druhyu the Bhojas 
(or Vaibhojas?), and from Anu the mieocha races ; but this version is 
incompatible with all other statements and allusions and seems erroneous. 
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had the country between the Carrnanvati (Chambai) and 
Suktimati (Ken) Kivers; Druhyu,the country noi-th. of tlie 
Cliambal and west of the upper Jumna; and Ann, tlie 
north portion of the joint Ganges- Jumna plain ; and these 
positions agree with the subsequent notices of tlie Yadavas, 
Druhyus and Anavas. Turvasu’s kingdom in the soutli- 
east must have comprised the Karusa country, where tlie 
Karusas must have been subdued, because nothing more 
is said about them till long afterwards ; but his line played 
no important part, and the references to it are very few. 

Thus at this time the Aila stock had dominated a large 
part of North India, overcoming the IJanvas in all those 
directions ; but the Ayodhya, Videha, Vaisala and Anarta 
kingdoms, which were Manva, continued to flourish, and 
soon afterwards &'avasti was built in the Ayodhj’a realmd 

Yadus descendants, the YMavas, then increased greatly 
in power, and divided at once into two great branches.- 
His two chief sons Avere Sahasrajit and Krostu, and 
Sahasrajit’s successor, Hailiaya, originated the famous line 
of the Haihayas. Krostu’s descendants were not named 
after him, but to them was more particularly given the 
name Yadava. So far as the indications afforded by 
subsequent developments go, it would seem that the 
Yadava branch occupied tlie north part of Y^adu’s region 
and the Haihaya branch the south part. The Yadava 
branch first developed a great kingdom under its king 
Sasavindu. He was a cakravartin," which means that he 
extended his sway over neighbouring countries. The 
chief kingdoms assailable were tlie Pauravas, Anavas and 
Druhyus, and he probably subjugated the first, because the 
Paurava dynasty disappears now from notice till Dusyanta 
re-established it.^ Probably also he forced the Druliyus 

^ Mt 12, 30 ; Va 55, 27 ; Br 7, 53 ; Vs iv, 2, 13 ; MBii iii, 201, 1351S. 

- JRAS, 1910, p. 19. 

MBh vii, 65 ; jcii, 29, 998-1003 Va 95, 19 ; Mt 44, 18 ; Vs iv, 12, L 
JRAS, 1910, pp. 26, 43 ; and p. 282, mjra. 
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further into the Panjah.^ Sasavindu had many sons whri 
were known as the Sasavindu oiv Sa4r\diKlava ]irinees - ; 
hence it would seem tliat Ids territories were divided 
among them in uuiny small principalities. 

The kingdom of Ayodliya then rose to tlie highest 
oirdiienee under Yiivanaiva's son, Mandhatr, wlio married 
8a..savindu',s daugliter.'^ Maiidliatr was a very famous 
kdiigd Rod became both a cakravartiii ' and. a samraj.*’ 
He extended his swa^^ so wideh" that an old verse said, 
‘'• As far as the sun rises ai,id as far as he comes to rest, all 
that is called Yanvanasva Mandliatr’s territory.’’ ” He 
liad a long contest with tlie Druliyii Iving jihgara in 
the Paiijah, and at last conrjuered liirn,^ so that In's 
sway extended to the Panjab ; and therefore lvfinyn..kuhja 
and the Paurava country must luive acknowdedg<.‘d his 
sovereignty. The Aiiavas also from tlieir position 
probably felt Ins power.‘^ There is no indication that he 
assailed the Yadavas, for the Sasavindavas wmre his 
brotliers-iii-law. Some passages suggest that he (or his 
sons) carried his power into tlie Narbada valley, but tlie 
statements are uncertain and inconsistent. 

After liis death his empire diminished, and the Ktoya- 
kiibja kingdom rose to local prominence under king 
Jahnu, who had married a princess of Ayodhyad^ and 
after wdiom the Ganges was called JahnavL^^ Then, and 
seemingly in consequence of the disturbances caused by 
^laudhatr’s conquests, three great movements occurred 
among the Hailiayas, Anavas and Druhyus. 

^ See next paragraph. 

- MBh vii, 65, 2322-4 ; xii, 999 : Vfi 95, 20-2 ; Mfc 44, 19-21. 

'' JRAS, 1910, p. 31. 

" MBh vii, 69 ; xii, 99, 974-86 : Hv 12, 711 ; Br. 7, 92. 

“ Va SS, 66-7 ; Bd iii, 65, 68. ® MBh ii, 14, 649-50. 

7 MBh vii, 62, 2282-3 ; xii, 29, 983 : Va 88, 68, 

Va 99, 7-8 ; Hv 32, 1837-8 ; MBh iii, 126, 10465. 

^ He sacrificed in the country called afterwards Kuruksetra (which 
wavS perhaps Anava), MBh iii, 126, 10467. 

JRAS, 1910, p. 32. Va 97, 58 ; Br 10, 19 ; Hv 27, 1421. 
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The Haihayas, under their king Bhadrasrenya,^ carried 
their arms north-eastward over the prostrate Paurava 
realm, ^ conquered the kingdom of Kasi and reigned in 
Benares.^ The Kasi king, Divodasa I, recovered his 



kingdom and capital from Bhadrasrenya’s sons, and yet 
abandoned Benares afterwards, and retiring eastward 
built a new capital on the River Gomati. It is said 
the Raksasa Ksemaka then took possession of Benares; 
and Bhadrasrenya's son Durdarna reconquered the Kasi 
territory. That occupation by the Raksasas suggests 
that the country had been so weakened by the Haihaya 
raids that southern tribes invaded it; and in connexion 
therewith it may be noted that a conflict took place 
between Anaranya, a king of Ayodhya, who reigned 
about that time, and Ravana,^ who would be a king from 
South India. Tlie Haihayas held the Kasi territory, and 
seem to have been mainly engaged in raiding North India. 

The movements among the Anavas and Druhyus seem 
to have been connected. The Anavas rose to power at 
this time under two able kings, Maliasala and Mahainanas, 
and the latter appears to have encroached on a large part 
of the north Panjab, because he is styled a cakravartin 
and lord of the seven dvvpas or doabs.^ He had two 
sons, Usinara and Titiksu, under whom the Anavas 
. divided into two distinct branches.® One branch lieaded 
by Usinara ^ established separate kingdoms on the border 
of and within the Panjab. Of his sons, four founded the 

^ Called Bhadrasena in Ed, Ag, Pd ; Rudrasrenya in Mt. 

^ This is implied by the name Vatsa (given by anticipation) in MBh 
xiii, SO, 1951. 

^ The story is told in Va 9^, 23-68 ; Bd iii, 67, 25-72 ; Hv .^9, 1540-91 : 
Br II, 39-54, with Ya 94, 6-7, Hv 3$, 1847-8 ; Mt 4$, 10-11. 

Ya 88, 75; Bd iii, 63, 74; Lgi, 63, 44. See Havana in connexion 
with Rama, p, 285, infra, 

® Probably the north portions of the seven doabs from the Sarayu 
north-westwards. Ya 99, 15-17 ; Hv 31, 1671-3 ; Mt 48, 13-14. 

; ; ® Va 99, 19-24 ; Hv 3£, 1675-81 ; Mt 4S, 17-21 ; Bd iii, 74, 18-24 ; 

IS, 21-7.j ,Y> ivs I, . ■ . A 
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principalities of the Yaudheyas, of of the 

Ambasthas, and of the town Krmiia, all on tlie east 
border of the Paiijab. His chief son, Sivi Auslnara, 
originated tlie Sivis in Sivapura, and Sivi s four sons 
established the kingdoms of the Madrakas (or Madras). 
Kekayas (or Kaikeyas), Saiiviras and Ypsadarblutsd 
occupying all the Panjab except the north-west portion. 
Sivi was a famous king, who greatly extended his sway,“ 
so that he must liave conquered much of the Panjah, 
which was divided afterwaxxls into those kingdoms. The 
Panjab was the country of the DruhyUxS, whose power 
]\Iandhritr lurd broken, as already mentioned ; so it appears 
Sivi must have driven them back into the remaining 
portion of the Panjab, namely the north-westerii corner ; 
and this agrees with the mention that Angara's son, the 
next Uruhyu king, was Gtodhara, who gave his nasne to 
tliat country.^ There the Druhyus maintained their 
position permanently, and it is said that five generations 
afterwards they multiplied and founded many princi- 
palities in the mleccha countries in the northern region 
beyond India.*^ 

Tlie other branch of the Anavas under Titiksu moved 
eastward, and, passing beyond Videha and the Vaisala 
kingdom, descended into east Behar, among the ruder 
Saudyumna stock, and founded a kingdom, which was 
called tlie kingdom in the East,^ and which afterwards 
divided into Aiiga and four otlier kingdoms, as will be 
explained. 

About this time lived Kusa, king of Kanyakubja, and 
his younger son A murtarayas ^ is said to have carved out 

^ Position uncertain. 

2 MBh vii, 58 ; xii, 29 , 932-7 ; iii, 293 , 16674. 

•> Va . 9 . 9 , 9-10 ; Hv 32 , 1839-40 ; Mt 48 , 6-7. 

ATi 99 , 10-12 ; Mt 48 , 8-9 ; Vs iv, 17 , 2. This is noteworthy with 
regard to the inscription of later date found at Boghaz-keui, mentioning 
Indian gods. 

s Bd iii, 74 , 24 ; Br 1 $, 27 ; Mt 48 , 22 ; Va 99 , 2o. 
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for bimselE a kingdom from the branch oE the Sandyuinna 
stock in tlie country known afterwiirds as Magadhad 
His son Gaya Amurtarayasa reigned in tlie Gaya district, 
and was a king of note.- Nothing more, liowe\'er, is 
known of this dynasty.'^ 

It was also about this time, apparently, that tlie Sriryata 
kingdom in Anarta perishedd Kusasthali was captured 
by Pun^mjana Raksasas,^ and the Saryatas Hed inland to 
other countries, where they developed into bands of noble 
ksatriyas called Saryatas; and it is probably they who 
are mentioned not long afterwards as forming one of the 
five bands of the Haihaya-Talajanghas. 

The Bhargavas were the priests of the Plaihaya kings, 
and grew wealthy, but enmity arose between them, and 
the Bhargavas fled northward.® Arjuna Kartaviiya, the 
Plaihaya monarch,’^ turned to Dixtta the Atreya. He was 
a famous cakravartin and sainraj, and raised the Haihaya 
power to pre-eminence by his character and conquests 
during liis long reign. He captured the town Mahismati, 
on the rocky island Mandliata in the River Narbada, 
from the Ivarkotaka Nagas, and made it his fortress- 
capital. He extended his sway to the sea on the west 
and into Madhyadesa northwards. He defeated Ravana, 
the king of Lanka, who had come northwards on conquest.^ 

Rm i, 32, 1-8, with next note, 

- MBh iii, 95, 8518-20, 8527-39 with S4, 8060-4. 

•’ The Rm suggests the country was afterwards occupied hy Yaksas 
aisd Kaksasas (i, 25, 12-14 read with i, 32, 7-"10), V>ut confuses the 
genealogies. 

Va 1-4 ; Br 7, 37-41 ; Vs iv, 2, 1-2. 

Probably from tho sea. May Punya-jana be connected with the 
country Pimt ? 

« MBli i, 178, m02-~ 179, 6827 ; xiii, 66, 2905-10. 

" YU 94, 9-43 ; Mt 17-39; Br 160-194; Vs iv, 11, 3-6; MBh 
, ii, U, 649-50 ; xii, 49, 1751-9 ; xiii, X62, 7188-95. 

The identification of Mahismati with Maudhata is established in 
JRAS, 1910, pp, 444-7, 867-9 ; and corroborated by Hv S3, 1870 ; and 
, ; Br IS, 178, 

^ See Pavam in connexion with Rama, p. 285, m/m. 
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Tlie Bhargavas appear to have taken to tn-nis at that 
time. Rcika Anrva, who was the chief Bliargava rishi 
then, allied himself by marriage with Gathin or Gadhi, 
king of Kcinyaknbja/ and his son Jamadagiii ma nhxl 
a princess of Ayodhyak^ Gadhi was succeeded by liis son 
Ahsvaratha, who, however, relinquished Ins kingdom and 
became a brahman with the name Yis\amitrad being 
succeeded by Ids son Astakad 

The enmity between tlic Haihayas and Bharga\'as 
brought on a conflict between Arjuna’s sons and Jainad- 
agni’s son Rama. They murdered Jamadagni, and Rama, 
who was a. great warrior/'' is said to luive killed Arjuna, 
and most of them and many Haihayas.^ Fable adds that 
Rama in his vengeance killed off all ksatriyas fi’om the earth 
twenty-one times," Imt this will be noticed further on. 

Arjuna/s cldef successor was Ids son Jayadhvaja, who 
was king in Avanti, and Ids son and successor was 
Talajahglia. Talajaiigha had manj" sons, chief of wlioin 
was Vitiliotra ; and Ids descendants, the Trilajaiighas, 
developed so greatly that tlie name Talajahgha became 
almost equivalent to Hailiaya. The Haihayas comprised 
five great bands, tlie Vitiliotras, {Siiryatas, Bliojas, Avantis, 
and Tundikeras, all of whom were reckoned Talajahglias.^ 
The Hailiaya dominion stretclied from tlie sea to the 
lower part of tlie G^Hlges-JumDa doab, and tlience to Kmsi.*^ 
They continued their raids into North India (just as the 
Marathas did in modern times), for there is no suggestion 

1 MBh iii, llo, 11044-54 ; Va dl, 66 ; Hv 27, 14S0-i. 

- AIBh iii, 115, Il067-ii6' ; Va dl, 85, 89-92; llv 27, 1453-4. 

See JKAS, 1913, p. 886. 

See JRAS, 1913, p. 888 ; MBh iii, 197, 13301-2. 

AIBh Yii, 70, 2427, 2446 ; Va 91, 90-1 ; Hv 27, 1454-5. 

« MBh xii, 49, 1760-9; iii, 115-17 •, vii, 70: Va 94, 46-7; Mt 45\ 
42-3 ; Hv OS, 1887-8. 

7 MBh vii, 70, 2444 ; xii, 49, 1775-8. 

8 Va 94, 48-53 ; Mt 4S, 45-9 ; Hv 34, 1891-8 ; Lg i, OS, 10-13, 
16-19 ; Br. IS, 199-207. 

MBh xiii,.^^, 1946, 1950-1. 
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that they founded new dynasties in the countries they 
conquered; and it is probable that they overtlirew the 
Kanyakubja kingdom, for it disappeared about this tirne.^ 
The realm of Ayodhya then lay open to assault. The 
disorganization caused by the long-continued Hailiaya 
raids left North India a tempting prey to the hardy 
races of the north-west, and Sakas, Yavanas, Kiimbojas, 
Pahlavas and Paradas poured in and joined with the 
Haihaya-Talajaiighas in an attack on Ayodhya.. The 
kino; Bahu- was driven from his throne and died in 
the forest, but his queen was succoured by the Bhargava 
rishi, Aurva, in his hermitage. Her son Sagara was 
born there, and was trained in arms by Aurva. During 
tliis interval of some twenty years or more the furtlier 
progress of the marauders was stayed, for the Videha 
and Vaisala kingdoms were not overthrown apparently, 
and the foreigners seem to have settled down in the 
countries they had overrun. 

The destruction wrought by the Haihayas and foreign 
hordes^ may be imagined by comparing the deplorable 
condition to which India was reduced by the Maratha 
power and the Persian and Afghan invasions in the 
eighteenth century. The two periods are remarkably 
alike. These events are nowhere described connectedly^ 
but are summed up in the brahmanical fable that Rama 
Jamadagnya destroyed all ksatriyas off the earth twenty- 
one times. He began hostilities with the Haihayas, but 
it was the Haihayas who, bent on conquest, attacked all 
kingdoms, overthrew dynasties and destroyed the ksatriyas 
hy their long-continued raids.^ 

^ Astaka’s son Lauhi is the last king mentioned, JR AS, 1913, p. 888. 

122-43; Br 6', 29-51; Hv 760-84; Rm ii, 110, 15-2^ 
(briefly, calling Balm Asita). 

It is noticed in MBh xii, 49, 1783-6. 

^ As Rama began, the subsequent slaughter was attributed to him. 
Rama certainly did not exterminate the Haihayas, for they were rising 
into great power as the ‘‘ Talajanghas during his life. , 
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The first kingdom to reassert itself appears to Iiave 
been Kasi. Its kings had carried on a long struggle witli 
the Haihayas, and at length Pratardana, son of Divodasa II, 
defeated the Vitahavyas or Vitihotras and recovered his 
territory,^ though Varanasi itself was not regained till 
later his grandson Alarka/- 

By this time Sagara had attained manliood and entered 
on a fight for his own kingdom of Ayodliy^l.^ He 
vanquislied the Haihayas and Talajaiighas and the 
foreigners, and re-established the Aiksvaku dynasty there. 
He also subdued the enemies throughout North India and 
became a cakravartin ^ ; in fact, lie anniliilated the Haihaya 
dominion and notliing more is said of Haihayas till long 
afterwards. They appear to liave continued in their own 
territory in the Nar])ada valley, but only as a small kingdom 
merged in the great branch of the Yadavas. Sagara also 
resolved to exterminate the foreigners wlio had settled 
down in his kingdom, if not thronghout North India 
but the tlien Yasistha, the royal priest of A3"odhya, who 
liad maintained his position apparently under the Haihajni 
rule, interposed in their favour and prevented liim. Sagara 
then spared their lives, hut abrogated their religious usages 
and imposed degrading distinctions on them — which 
natural!}^ disappeared in the course of time.® 

During the height of the Haihaj^'a dominion a young 
prince of the Yaclava branch, named Jyamagha, was 
expelled b}^ his elder brothers and sought his fortune 
southwards in and beyond the upper Narbada valley, and 
founded a principality among the Kksa Hills (the 

1 MBh xiii, SO, 1958-76 : JRAS, 1910, p. S8 : Va 9,?, 64-5. 

- Va 9^, 68 ; Hv 1591 ; SS, 1748-9. 

Va 8S, 124-5, 135-43 ; Hv IS, 774-84 ; Va iv, 3, 18-21 ; MBh ni, 
100, 8831-2, 

^ MBh xii, 29, 1023-9 ; Hv 13, 785 j Va 88, 144. 

See n. for references. 

^ The rest of the story of Sagara is marvellous, the birth of his 60,000 
sons, his horse-sacrifice and their destruction. Y&8S, 144-52; Hv IS, 
790-807 ; MBh hi, 106, 8831 9913. 
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Satpura range), apparently in Vidarbha, for his son was 
called Vidarbha and the main line of his successors reigned 
there.’- 

When Sagara established his empire over North India, 
the only noticeable kingdoms that had survived were 
Kasi, Videha, the Vaisfila realm, the Anava kingdom 
in the east, Turvasu’s line in the hilly country of Eewa 
and the new state of Vidarblia in the Dekhan. All the 
other kingdoms had perished or been subjugated. But 
on his death, his empire declined, and the submerged 
dynasties recovered themselves, especially those at a 
distance; thus the Kai key as, Madras, etc., in the Panjab 
appear to have revived; the Yadavas of Vidarbha 
extended their power northward and founded the kingdom 
of Cedi‘^ in the country lying along the south of the 
Jumna; and the Kasi kingdom formed the new princi- 
pality of Vatsa in the south of the Ganges- Jumna doab.® 

The Paurava claimant then was Dusyanta, who had 
been adopted as heir by Marutta, son of Karandhama, 
of Turvasu’s line.'’^ He recovered his ancestral kingdom 
and re-established the Paurava dynasty wliicli had been 
out of power since Mtodhatr’s time. His son was Bharata, 
who was a cakravartin ^ and samraj,® a famous monarch ; 
and his successors were known, not only as Pauravas, but 
more particularly as Bharatas ^ and Bharatas.^ 

The Ayodliya kingdom rose to eminence again, first 

' Va 06, 27-38 ; Hv 37, 1979-89 ; Mfc U. 28-38 ; Vs iv, 12, 2-14. 

- Va 95, 38 ; Mb 38 ; Lg i, 68, 40 ; Vs iv, 12, 15. 

Hv 29, 1597 : 32, 1753 : Va 92, 65, 73 ; Br 11, 60 ; IS, 78. 

^ Va 99, 133 with 1-4; Mb JfQ, 10 with 48, 1-3; Hv 32, 1721 with 
1830-4 ; Vs iv, 19, 2 with 16, 1-2: JRAS, 1910, p. 43. 

MBhi, 7^, 3119-21; Hv 1723 ; Yh9Q, 133-4; lit 49, IL 

MBh ii, 14, 649-50. 

MBh iv, 64, 2035 and in brahmanical literature : but its use is rare 
in ksatriya tradition except in compounds as Bharatarsabha, Bharata- 
mttama. 

* The general term ; MBh i, S, 371 ; 74, 3223 5 94, 3709 : Mt B 4 , 71 ; 
49 , n ; Y& 99, m. 
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under Bliagiratliad,. and again ■ under his third successor 
Amharisa Xtibhagi^; but. no. changes- occurred except that 
the large and indelinite Anava kingdom over the 
Sandy inn lias, in t.lie east became divided up into five 
kingdoms;, Ahga, Vaiiga, Piindra, Sulinia ami Kahngar" 
Hie capital of A..hga was Ma-lini, and its mune was 
changed afterwards to Campa or Campavatl (Bhagalpiir i 
after king Cainpad 

The Paiirava kingdom had shifted its position nortli- 
westward, for its ancient site at AlJaliabad became the 
'Vatsa realm (p. 282 ) : and Bharatas fifth successor Hastin 
founded the city Hastinapura as his capital. It remained 
tlie Paurava capital for centuries onwards. It was alioiit 
tliis time apparently, that king Tisala founded the town 
Vi Sill a or Vaisali^ as the capital of the kingdom, wliich 
has lieen called the Vaisala kingdom in anticipation. 

Tfie Paurava dynasty grew great and formed fresh 
kingdoms under its king Ajamidha. His brother 
.Dx’imitlha founded a new realm and dynasty, which may 
be called that of the Dvimidhas,'' and lay probably east 
of liastinapura.^ A cousin named Rantideva Saiikrti, 
a famous king, had a short-lived kingdom on the River 

^ MBh vii, GO \ xii, ,e,9, 956-03. Styled AIBh ii, 649--50. 

Aftei’ him the Ganges was named Bhagirathi, Yfi 8S^ 167-9 ; etc. 

- MBh vii. Gif ; xii, i’.9, 993-7 ; Va- SS, 171-2. But there was 
another and much earlier Ambarisa Nabhagi, Hv id, 813 ; Mt ii, 41 ; 
12 , 20 . 

- Va 99, 26-34, 85-6, 98 ; Alt 23-9, 77-8 ; Hv SI, 1682-93. 

AlBh xii, d, 134 ; Va 99, 105-6 ; Alt 48, 97 ; Hv 31, 1699. 

^ iMBh i, 9d, 3787 ; A"a 99, 165 ; Hv 20, 1053-4. AIBh i, 9^, 3736 
says it had been Bharata's residence ; if so, Hastin gave it his name. 
The other names, Otajamhraya, Yarmialkmytt, etc., were probably mere 
puns, for its region was not elephant-country, having been occupied by 
the Anavas long before. 

See p. 270, n. 

' A^a 99, 166, 184-93 ; Gr i, UO, 8, 14-16 ; Bh ix, 21, 21, 27-8. Alt ^9, 
70-9 and Hv 20, 1075-85 vary. iv, 19, 10, 13-15 errs. 

® It must have adjoined the main Paurava territory, was not Paricala, 
and presumably bordered on Kosala (Mt 0, 75 ; Hv 20, 1081) : also 
N. Pancala hiy between it and S. Pancala (Hv 20, 1083-1112). 
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Chamba]4 Ajamidlia’s realm was divided on his death 
among his three sons, the main kingdom with the capital 
Hastinapura, and two others in the Krivi country, wliicli 
was named Pahcala afterwards, a northern kingdom 
of wliich tlie capital was then or soon afterwards 
Aliicchatra,^ and a southern of which tlie capital was 
afterwards Kampilya.^ All these three lines were 
Pauravas, Bharatas and Ajamidhas, hut the latter two 
branches were distinguished afterwards as the kingdoms 
of North and South Pahcala respectivelj^ and those 
patronymics were appropriated to the main line at 
Hastinapura.^ 

The northern of these two kingdoms first rose to 
eminence, and in consequence of a jocular boast uttered 
by one of its early kings Bhrmyasva, the name, the 
''five capables” or Fancdlas, was given to his five somS' 
But the name Pahcala grew into general and approved 
use as the name of this dynasty and realm, and super- 
seding the old name of the country, Krivi, was extendod 
to the whole Pahcala countxy.® Bhnnyasvawvas succeeded 
by his son Mudgala, and Mudgala s - son became a 
brahman and originated the family of the Maudgalyas " ; 
but the line continued under his descendants Vadhryasva, 
Divodasa and Srhjaya. These kings play an important 
part in the Rig veda,^ and their relationship to the 
Maudgalyas and the brahmanical order suggests how 
that followed naturally. 

^ MBh iii, m, 16674; vii,. 67; xii, $9, 101:1-22 : Mt 49, 7 ^ 

Megliad. i, 46, where Comm, says his capital was Dusapuru. 

“ Yii99, 194-211 ; Mt50, 1-16; lEiv S.% mi m: .MBh i, AAV, aoOO, 
5516-16; 1111-12. 

Va 99, 170-82 ; Mt 40, 47-59 ; Vs iv, 19, 11-16. MHfi i, 19S, .Mtac 
55I2~i:i; Kv^S, 1252. 

^ e.g. Samvarana (see «?/m) is called Ajamhlha, MBh i, 04 , :>7:>7. 

^ Brobably humorously ; cf. our title Prime Minister if so, it is 
obvious wby the name does not occur in the Vedic hymns about 
kings, 

« JRAS, 1910, pp. 48, 1328. 

JKAS, 1910, p. 1330. 8 JEAS, 1910, p, 21, n. 
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The kingdom of Ayodhya again rose to eminence 
under Dillpa II, surnamed Kliatvahga, who was reckoned 
a cakravartind and under his successors Eaghu, Aja, 
Dasaratha and Eama. Tlie story, of Rama brings South 
India into view definitely for the first time. As related 
in the Epics it appears largely as fable, yet the fable 
must liave grown out of some basis, and the following 
features are Avorthy of notice in it. 

Tliere was a nourishing kingdom of people who are 
called Raksasas in Ceylon, with Laiika as their capital - 
and Ravana as their king ; and there was a settlement 
of Raksasas in the lower Godavari valley called Jana- 
sthana,^ which is treated as part of Ravana’s realm ; hence 
there must have been intercourse between the two, and 
that must obviously have been by sea. During all these 
centuries no change had taken place in the Dekhan 
politically except the founding of Vidarbha, but the 
religion of North India had penetrated into the Dekhan, 
because there is frequent mention of munis tliere whom 
the Raksasas had maltreated,^'* and Agastya, whom 
tradition places earlier than Rama, is called the conqueror 
of the south,. The south was Agastya's region and his 
abode is said sometime^ to have been on the Malaya Hills.® 

3 Ya88, 182; MBb vii, 67; xii, 5.9, 964-73. 

See p. 272. The Rin describes Lauka in the mos t glowi ng terms { v, ^ fF. ). 

^ Two other Ravatias have been mentioned {[)p. 276, 278). Ravana, 
though Sanskrit in appearance, can hardly be a ScUiskrit word, for it is 
not credible that any Kaksasa king would, have taken a Sanskrit name, 
when these Raksasas were bitterly hostile and are described as civilized. 
Ravana is prolxibly the Tamil word ireivan, ‘‘(lod, king, sovereign, 
lord,” Sanskritized — a fuller form of iret, which has the same meanings. 
Malayalam h.as “'sire” (used in addressing princes), where the r 

shows it differs from Tamil irdyan ( =Skt. rdjd). Kanarese has ere (and 
also apparently irivaUx), “master.” Telugu seems to have lost the 
word. Tamil el and Skt. d constantly correspond, and i is mainly a 
helping vowel to r ; hence ireivan may well have been Sanskritized as 
Ravana. If so, Havana would be the royal title. 

^ Rm ii, 11 ; iii, 18, 25 ; MBh vii, SB, 2226. 

^ Rm ii, 118, } 1-19 ; U9, 18-20 : MBh vii, SB, 2227. 

« Rm iii, 11, 78-83. MBh in, m. 8792-4. JRAS, 1910, p. 41. 

JRAS. 1914. 19 
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Etoia avenged the munis’ wrongs on the Eaksasas^ 
Eavana caiTied Sita oif to Lahka/*^ Eama with the aid 
o£ a people in South India called monkeys, whose capital 
was Kiskindha ^ (somewhere between the Eiver Krsna and 
the Nilgiris), crossed over to Ceylon by Adam’s Bridge, 
killed Eavana and recovered Sita. Tims the only 
civilized conimunities in South India then were in Jana- 
sthana and at Kiskindha. The Pandya kingdom did not 
exist then, for it is not mentioned, though Rama passed 
through tliat very country to reach Adam’s Bridge. 

Rtoia succeeded to the throne of AyodliyA aud was 
reckoned a cakravartin.^ His brother Satrughna conquered 
the Yadavas and founded the city Mathura, where he 
and his two sons Subahii and Surasena reigned.^ liis 
brother Bharata was related to tlie Kaikeyas in the 
Panjab, as his motlier was a Kaike^ux princess ^ ; and 
his two sons, Taksa and Puskara, liad principalities at 
Taksasila and Puskaravati respectively, both in the 
Gfindhara country.^ The fourth brother Lalcsmana had 
two sons, Ahgada and Candraketu, and to them are 
assigned two countries near the Himalayas. Aiigada liad 
the town Ahgadiya in Karapathadesa, and Candraketu 
had the town Candracakra.^ Eama had two sons Kusa 
and Lava. Kusa succeeded him, and is said to have also 
founded tlie town Kusasthali on the Yindhya Hills.'^ 
Lava obtained tlie northern portion of Kosala, with, tlie 
famous city yravastid^ 

Rama was the last cakravartin of the Ayodhya line. 

1 MBh iii, ^^76, 159S7 ; Rm iii, ^S~SO. 

^ Through the air ; by sea would have been the iiatui'al way. 

Rm iv, 13, 1 : MBh iii, S79, 16107. 

“ MBh vii, of) ; xii, 39, 944-i55. 

Vil US, 185-6 ; Hv o'-7, .3093-3101 ; 95, 5244-5 ; Rm vi. (J3-70. 

® Rm i, IS, 1.3 ; 77, 15-17. 

’ Va, SS, 189-HO ; Bd iii, 63, 190-1 ; Vs iv, 4, 47. 

« Va SS, 1.S7-S ; Bd iii, €3, 188-9 ; Vs iv, 4, 47. 

“ It is difiicuit to place this. It may perhap.s have been nortli of 
Daksina Kosala. 

w Va 88, 198-200 ; Bd iii, 6S, 198-200 ; Mt 13, ,51. 
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After his death the Yadava king Bhima recovered Mathura, 
put an end to Hatrughna’s line, and reigned there.^ Nothing 
more is said of tlie two sub-Hinialayan principalities of 
Laksmana’s sons, tlie two small Gandliara states of 
Bliarata s sons disappeared among the Panjab kingdoms, 
and tlie Sravasti kingdom would seem to have been 
re-absorbed into Kosala. From this time onward the 
Ayodliya and other eastern kingdoms played no important 
part in the political life of India, and the predominant 
actors were tlie Yadavas and Pauravas. 

The Yadava king Bhima appears to be Satvata of the 
genealogies.- Satvata had four sons,^ and his territory 
appears to have been divided among them thus. Andhaka, 
called the great Bhoja, reigned at Mathura : and his 
descendants, the Andhakas, comprised the Andhakas 
proper and also his son Kukura’s descendants, known 
as the Kukuras, who became the chief Yadava dynasty 
reigning at Mathura, winch was the chief Yadava capital.'^ 
Another son, Devavixllia, and his son Babhru were famous 
kings, and their lineage, which was very great, reigned 
in Mrttikavati,^ a town in the upper region of the Narbada 
southward of Vatsabhiimi.^ A third son Vrsni established 
a dynasty which seems to haA^e been in Gujarat.^ Deva- 
vrdha's descendants were specially called the Bhojas,^ 
but this name Avas applied comprehensive] to many 
branches of the Yadavas.-’ There A\"cre other Yadava 
kingdoms, sucli as Avanti, Dasarna, Vidarbha and 
Maliismati, though this last seems rather to have been 
tlie remnant of the Haihayas. 

' Hv rri-LA S. Va 9n, 4r>~7 ; Lg i, €S, 47-9 ; :r}\ 1995-6. 

MbiL 47-8; AVi.%', 1~2; Kv S8, 1999-2000. 

i£v 88, 201.4-80 ; Lg i, 32-42 ; Va 96, 115 (wliere read Andliakai 
for Safyithfit)~\A'l. 

-• Xii l/tS, 0 17; Hv A‘S, 2004-14 ; Mt 44, 51-00. 

“ MBli iii, ir)24r>-{i with Jytttnagha’s story (p. 281). 

^ Vii !)(!, 17 (T. ; Hv 3!), 2040 (where read Frs-mr for Krodor) if. 

” BiJ iii, 71, 18 ; Br 7.-7, 45 ; Lg i, 69, 9 ; Vs iv, IS, 0. 

« MBh ii, 1$, 570, 589 ^ v, 757, 5361, 5366. See p. 279. 
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Nortli Paficala continued to flourish under Sriijaya, 
Cyavana, Somadatta and SudasaP Sudasa raised it 
to its height, and it was he apparently who drove the 
Paurava king Samvarana out of Hastinapura : but, when 
he was succeeded by Sahadeva and Soinaka, the kingdom 
declined, and Samvarana recovered his kingdom with 
Vasistha's aid. Saiiivarana’s son Kuru raised the Paurava 
kingdom to eminence. He gave his name to Kuril ksetra 
and pushed his rule beyond Prayaga, which means that 
he must have established a suzerainty over South as 
well as North Pahcala, which w’^as alread}^ defeated. Plis 
descendants were specially known as the Kurus and 
Kauravas, besides being Pauravas, Bharatas and 
Ajamidhas. 

A descendant of Kuru in the fifth degree, named Vasu, 
conquered the Yadava kingdom of Cedi and established 
himself there, whence he w^as styled Caidyoparicara. 
He extended his sway eastward as far as Magadha, and 
wuxs reckoned a cakravartin.^ On his death his territories 
were divided among his sons, the Vfisavas. Tlie eldest 
Brhadratha obtained Magadha, built Girivraja as his 
capital^ and founded the famous Barhadratha dynasty. 
Another son had Cedi,^ and others the intervening realms 
of Karusa ^ and Kausambi (Vatsa).^ With the Bixrliadratha 
dynasty Magadha for the first time takes a real pai‘t 
in the •' histoiy ’ of India. 

Some little time later the Kauravas became eminent 
under Pratipa and his successor Santanu," and South 
Pancala under Brahmadatta, who was a contom])orary 
of Pratipa.® Ugrayudha of tlie Dvimidlnxs eonr|uered 

' JRAS, 1910, pp. 48-51 ; and p. 21, n. » 

2 JFXAS, 1910, pp. 11, 22, 51, MBli i, OS, 2;;tJ2 ; Hv JSj, .S8I5. 

3 Hv n.7, 0598 ; i\lBh ii, SO, 798-800. 

^ Hv 7J7, 0599-6601 ; Vs iv, 74, 11. 

^ Vs iv, r.4, n. 6 MBh i, 00, 230.5. 

^ MBh i, 9S, 3797 ; v, 14S, 5053-5 ; Hv SS, 1819. 

s Hv SO, 1047-0 ; MBh xii, SS4, 8603. 
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North Paiicala and was killed by in battle ; and 

that line soon afterwards disappeared. Prsata regained 
his own kingdom of North Pahcala,^ and also obtained 
Sonth Pahcala.^ ■ ■ 

Jarasandha, king of Magadlia, then rose to the liighest 
power, ^ and extended his authority as far west as Matliura, 
where the Yadava king Kamsa, who had married two 
of his daughters; acknowledged him as overlord. Kaihsa 
was a tyrant and Krsna killed him. This brought down 
on Krsna and the Bhojas of Mathura Jarasandha's wrath, 
and in fear they migrated in a body to Anarta (Gujarat), 
and established themselves in Dvaraka.^ 

Drupada succeeded his father Prsata in Pahcala, but 
Drona with the help of the young Pan da va and Kaurava 
princes conquered him, and keeping North Pahcala for 
himself, gave Drupada South Pahcala.^ The young 
Panclavas were then eager for fame, and Bhima and Arjuna 
with Krsna’s help killed Jarasandha, their common enemy.^ 
This brings the traditional account down to the time 
of the great Bharata battle, and the kingdoms that existed 
then have been discussed before J 

We may now take stock of all the racial and political 
changes that had taken place. Of the Man va kingdoms 
there remained three, tliose of Ayodhya, Videha and Vaisali; 
and the greater part of the Dekhan continued unchanged. 
The Saudyumna stock had been almost overwhelmed by 
the Anavas and Pauravas, and its power was confined 
to the Utkalas and other tribes in the hilly tracts between 
Gaya and Orissa. All Nortli and East Bengal was held by 
Pragjyotisa, which is nowhere connected with any of these 
races and would seem to have been founded by an invasion 
of i\rongolians from tlie north-east. All the rest of North 

^ Hv ^0, 1082-1112; - KSee n. wfra. 

Called mmraj, MBh ii, JfS, 571-86 ; Hv 91, 4908-72. 

MBh ii, 13, 594-016 ; Hv 91, 4053-01 ; 117, 6579 -80, 

« MBh i, ISS; 166, 6344-54 ; Hv ^0, 1113-15. 

« MBh ii, 930. ^ JRA8, 1908, p. 309. 
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India and the north-west part of the Dekhaii had been 
dominated by the Aila stock and was held thus : — 

The Panravas ruled the whole of the Ganges and Jumna 
valley from the Si\^"alik Hills to Magadha, except Siirasena 
(which was Yadava) and Kasi ; namely, the kingdoms of 
Hastiiiapura, Paficala, Cedi, Vatsa, Kartisa and Magadha. 
Kasi was an Aila realm of earlier foundation (p. 273). 

The Yadavas held all the country between the Rajputana 
desert and a line drawn roughly from Bombay to the 
south-east of Berar and then north to the River Ken 
(Suktimati), including Siirasena but excluding Cedi and 
Vatsa (which however had belonged to them before the 
Paurava Vasu conquered them). 

Tlie Anavas held all the Panjab west of Kuruksetra, 
and all East Behar, Bengal proper and Orissa, The 
Druhyus held the Gtodhara realm and the north-west 
frontier of the Panjab, and are said to have spread out 
into kingdoms beyond. Tlie Turvasu line liad failed, 
except that the Pandya, Cola and Kerala royal families 
in the extreme south claimed descent from it, or rather 
from Dusyanta, who had been adopted into it (p. 282).^ 

All the occurrences that have been set out are stated 
in tradition, and the chief authorities for every statement 
liave been cited. Now, whatever doubt may attach to the 
arrangement of this account and the sequence in which 
the events have been narrated, yet two things are not 
open to such doubt, namely, the initial jiositiou and the 
ultimate position ; and tradition is definite about them, 
that is (1) that the Aila race began with Ihiruravas 
at Allahabad, and (2) that ultimately it dominated all the 
countries of North India (except the three kingdoms of 
Ayodliyfi, Videha and Vaisali) and the north-west of tlie 
Dekhan, and that all the reigning families therein \vere A i la. 
The ultimate position is shown in the annexed map, wliere 
l)Oundaries can of course be only regarded as approximate. 

^ Mt //i:!, 4-0 ; Ya 99, 5-0 ; Hv Si!}, 1835 0. 
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The broad result then stands out clear, that the Aila 
stock began with Puriiravas in a small principality 
at Allaliabad, and dominated the whole-'of North India 
down to Vidarbliad with tiie exception of the three 
iMativa countries of Ayodhya, Videha and Vaisali; and 
those countries had been profoundly influenced by Aila 
thought and culture. Now this result is precisely what 
is known as the Aryan occupation of India, so that what 
is called the Aryan race is what Indian tradition calls 
the Aila or Lunar race: that is, Aila = Aryan. The 
Saiidyumna stock without doubt represents a distinct 
race, but I am not prepared to suggest what it sliould 
be called etlinologically.^ The Manva stock, which held 
all the i-est of India with the three kingdoms of Ayodhya, 
Videha and Yaisali, would naturally appear to declare 
i tsel £ l)i‘a v i d i an 

It will thus 1)6 seen that Indian tradition knows nothing 
ot‘ any Aryan invasion of India from the north-west, nor 
of any gradual advaiice of the Aryans from thence east- 
wards. It makes the Aryan power begin at Allahabad 
and spread its dominion thence in all directions except 
over Kosala, Videha and Vaisali ; and tradition even says 
tliere was an Aiyan outflow of the Druhyus through the 
north-west into Afghanistan and beyond (p. 277). 

Yet tradition does not say the Ailas or Aryans' 
originated in India, but distinctly suggests that they came 
from outside. Tlie legends and niytlis about the pro- 
genitor Pururavas Aila all connect him with the middle 
HimaJayan and trans-Himalayan region. He was closely 
associated with the Gandharvas. His wife Urvasi was 
a GandharvL'^ Tlie regions ])e frequented were the Rivers 

‘ The five races descended from Yayati overspread the entire earth ; 
Va a>, Uri ; Kd iii, d<V, i05 *0 ; Hv 1619-20. 

“ See further, p. 293, n. 

•’ 'For this rcu.'^oii 1 dislike the term Mclnm^ but can think of none 
better. 

^ Vil 01, 9 ; Bd iii, 9 ; Hv 1374. 
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The broad result then stands out clear, that the Aila 
stock began with Purtiravas in a small principality 
at Allahabad, and dominated the whole‘‘of North India 
down to Vidarbhad with the exception of the three 
Maiiva countries of Ayodhya, Yideha and YaiMi; and 
those countries had been profoundly influenced by Aila 
thought and culture. Now this result is precisely what 
is known as the Aryan occupation of India, so that what 
is called the Aryan race is what Indian tradition calls 
the Aila or Lunar race; that is, Aila = Aryan. The 
Saudyumna stock without doubt represents a distinct 
race, but I am not prepared to suggest what it should 
be called ethnologically.^ The Manva stock, which held 
all the rest of India with the three kingdoms of Ayodlijni, 
Yideha and Yai^ali, would naturally appear to declare 
itself Dra vidian.’^ 

It will thus be seen that Indian ti'adition knows nothing 
of any Aiyan invasion of India from the north-west, nor 
of any gradual advance of the Aryans from thence east- 
wards. It makes the Aryan power begin at Allahabad 
and spread its dominion thence in all directions except 
over Kosala, Yideha and Vaisali ; and tradition even says 
there was an Aryan outflow of the Druhyus through the 
north-west into Afghanistan and beyond (p. 277). 

Yet tradition does not say the Alias or Aryans' 
originated in India, but distinctly suggests that they came 
from outside. The legends and myths about the pro- 
genitor Pururavas Aila all connect him with the middle 
Himalayan and trans-Himalayan region. He was closely 
associated with tlie Gandharvas. His wife TJrvasi was 
a GandharvL^ The i^egions he frequented w-ere the Rivers 

^ Tlie five races descended from Yayati overspread the entire earth ; 
Va 93, 103 ; Bd iii, 88, 105 6 ; Hv SO, 1619-20. 

See further, p. 293, ii. 

For this reason I dislike the term Mdnmi, but can think of none 
better, 

^ Va 91. 9 : Bd iii, 68. 9 : Hv ^6. 1374. 
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Mandakini and Alaka, tlie Oaih’aratlia and Nandana 
forests, the mountains Gandhamadana and Mem, and the 
country of the Northern Kurus.^ The Gandharvas are 
assimed to those reg-ions. From them he obtained 
sacrificial fire, he himself ultimately became a Gan- 
dliarva, and his sons were known among them.’^ Further, 
Pururavas is said in some accounts to have been born 
in the northern country Ilavrta, which was so named 
after his parent Ila.^ 

Now these tales are mythical, and tradition becomes 
mythical when it reaches back to its utmost limits ; yet 
such myths do not spring from nothing, but must have 
had some basis. They certainly suggest that Pururavas’ 
origin was in that north region. This inference is 
supported by the fact that that region, the middle region 
in and beyond the Himalayas, has alwa3^s been the sacred 
and ancient land of the Indians. The north-west frontier 
had no ancient associations or memories of any kind, and 
never had any sanctity. This is a remarkable fact of 
the first importance. All ancient Indian belief was 
bound up with that middle region, and it was thither that 
rishis and kings turned their steps when they sought the 
ancient inspiration — never to the north-west.'^ 

Tradition and myth therefore concur in suggesting that 
Pururavas came originally from beyond the middle 
Himalayan region : that is, that the Aila or Aryan race 
entered India from that direction. Myth names the 
country Ilavrta in the far north as the land from wliich 
the race came when it entered India. Pururavas’ narm^ 
Aila occurs in the Rigveda (x, 95 , 7, IS) and is therefore 

1 Va .V, 0-8 ; Br 10, o -8 ; Hv m, 1367-70. 

- Va 91, 40--8, 51 ; Hv 1402-10 ; Br 10, 11 ; Ag 14. 

- So Mt 11, 43-66 ; 1'2-15 : Pel v, S, 82-105, ll7-]2(). B(l iii, 00, 

23-8, adopts the story partially and ineptly ; and Va 85, 25-8 similarly, 
with the first i.)art lost. 

See Muir’s Bnnshnt Texts, ii, pp. 323-39, where all the passages agree 
with this view, except the two quotations about Kashmir. 
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very ancient— more ancient than the stories about Ha and 
Ila.^ Some importance inay therefore be attached to the 
my th which connects it with the first part of the word 
Ilavrta ; and the fables about Ha and Ha or Ida were 
probably devised in later times to explain the name 
Aila.’^ Such explanatory stories are common in Sanskrit 
literature, but the connexion between Aila and Ilavrta 
would not have suggested itself naturally, is surprising 
and may therefore be a truly ancient relic. 

A few words maybe said about what tradition suggests 
regarding the Vedic age. To arrange the reputed authors 
of the hymns chronologically, as far as possible, with the 
aid of tradition is a large and arduous task that has 
yet to be done ; still, my examination of tradition has 
incidental^ touched many of them, and I offer a few 
remarks provisionally. Various hymns are attributed 
to persons who lived in the earliest ages, but it is with 
Vi^vamitra’s time that we enter definitely on the Vedic 
period. Most of the reputed authors who are mentioned 
in tradition are later than his time, and the list reaches 
down to Devapi (the eldest brother of king Santanu)^ 
who lived about half a centuiy before Vyasa. Hence the 
period of the hymns did not close till just before 
Vyasa s time, and it would follow that he not ‘Only 
arranged them as tradition says, but must have also 
compiled them into the Rigvedic canon. It could have 
been only a rislii of commanding ability, knowledge and 
eminence, wlio could have brought into one compilation 

^ Sec JRAS, 1913, p. 412. 

- It nuiy ])e mentioned that Sudyumna, into whom lUl was turned, is 
said to have been a kimpimim Sir\d finally departed toTlavrta ; Alt 
l(), 19; Pd V, <S\ 121, 124; Lg i, 6*5, 22. The kimpurusas were also 
[)laced in that same north region, Alyth thus connected the Saudyumna 
stock also with that land. Eurther, it is said in Mt 1^, 18 and Pd v, 8, 
123, tliat tlie Kurus, that is, the Northern Kurus, belonged to or were 
subject to that stock. These allusions suggest that that stock, which 
iield East Lalia, came also originally from the north. 

Nirukta. ii, 10 ; Brhadd. vii, 156 ; MBh v, U8, 5054-5, 
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all the hymns composed by the different and sometimes 
rival brahmanical families and also a large quantity of 
hymns of miscellaneous authorship ; and have established 
that compilation as a canon accepted unquestionably 
by all subsequent times. No rishi is mentioned who 
could have accomplished that except Krsna Dvaipayaiia 
,,Vyasa.^ ' 

If we may estimate the date of the great Bharata battle 
as 1000 B.c. approximately, Devapi would be placed about 
a century earlier. If further we form a chronological 
estimate from the genealogical table in JR AS, 1910, 
pp. 26-9 (and we have no other basis to work upon), 
Visvamitra may be placed, at a very moderate computation, 
about seven centuries earlier than the battle. Hence 
without attempting precision the Vedic age may be 
estimated as 1700 to 1100 b.c. approximatel}^ from 
tradition. 

It may be objected that the language of the hymns 
betrays no marked difFerences commensurate with so long 
a period, and to this point the following suggestion may 
he offered with all deference to Vedic scholars. It would, 
I imagine, be generally conceded that no sacred literature 
attains to verbal veneration until it has been definitely 
formed into a canon and finally closed ; before that it 
is no doubt sacred, but it lias not acquired rigid sanctity. 
Hymns handed down orally during the centuries before 
the formation of the canon could hardly escape being 
gradually and imperceptibly modified in their diction 
as the language gradually changed, so that, when they 
were at last compiled into the canon, their language 
would he rather that of the age when the canon was 
formed than that of the ages when they were coniposed. 
If this suggestion be reasonable, it would explain why 
there is no very marked difference in the language of the 
hymns, though they manifestly pui*port to have been 
composed during a very long period. 
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This presentation of what Indian tradition saj^s about 
the earliest times differs greatly from what scholars have 
deduced from a study of the Veda and the Vedic 
literature ; yet may I in conclusion offer, as a plea for 
a fair consideration of it, this question : Can a complete 
account be constructed if we put aside the copious tradition 
left by the ksatriyas, who played the chief part in 
establishing the Aryan dominion by their conquests ? 

Ill order to show at a glance the development of the 
Aila (or Lunar) race a concise genealogical table is added 
on the next page. It exhibits the principal ruling families 
and dynasties of the Ailas, and does not deal with the 
populace in the countries and capitals mentioned. 


Pururavas Aila (Pratisthana, = Allahabad) 
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BLmmms feom shabara 

By Colonel GEORGE A. JACOB, Indian Army. 

FT is passing strange that this ancient and interesting 
author, whose exposition of the Mimamsa stitras is 
the oldest now extant, should be so much neglected 
modern students of Sanskrit. Yet one would suppose 
that a writer who offered an interpretation of Vedic ritual, 
and who preceded Sayana by nearly twelve centuries, 
would never fail to receive attention from students of the 
most ancient literature of India. But there are others to 
whom a good knowledge of Mimamsa is of importance. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, without that knowledge, 
it would be impossible rightly to comprehend the larger 
treatises on Vedanta — notably those of the very learned 
Appaya Diksita, in which very lengthy disquisitions on 
Mimamsa topics abound — or even Jayanta Bhatta’s 
Nyayamanjarl. 

Quotations from Sahara are found in all such works 
though not to the same extent as those from the famous 
Mimainsaka Kumarila, who probably flourished in the 
seventh century of our era.^ Dr. Gangtoath Jha, of 
Allahabad, has done great service by his translations 
of those very abstruse works the SloJmvartika and 
TantTavavtika, which, together with his veiy helpful 
work entitled “ The Prabhakara School of Purva 
Mimamsa ”, wdiich he prepared as a thesis for tlie 
degree of Doctor of Letters, have brought a valuable 
body of Mlmrimsa lore within reach of even those 
unacquainted with. Sanskrit 

I ha\^e recently prepared for my own use a somewhat 
full Index to the first six Books of Babaras bhaya, and 
‘ Sacred Books of the AW, voL xxv, p, 613. 
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now oflFer a few items from it as samples of the interesting 
matter to be found there. There are one or two references 
to MahMeo Mores vara Kunte’s unfinished work entitled 
SaddarsanaGintanika. It contains a translation of the 
sutras of the first five books of Jaimini’s treatise and of 
part of the sixth book. His renderings are not very 
lucid; but there is a good deal of useful information in the 
notes; and, most important of all, to my mind, he gives 
references to a large number of the Yedic passages 
explained in the bhasya. The Vedic Index occasionally 
mentioned is, of course, that compiled by Professor A. A. 
Macdonell and Dr. A. B. Keith, and published in 1912. 
The Vedio Goncordcmce is the gigantic work by Professor 
Bloomfield, which forms vol. x of the Harvard Oriental 
Series. 

All but the last of the nj^-ayas quoted below are 
included in the latest editions of my Popiolar Sanshdt 
Maxims, but the references now given to Sahara's 
bhasya are new. 

L II This uncommon technical term (from 

the root '5' '' to separate ”) is found under sutras 8. 7. 82-5, 
where Kunte defines it as ''a particular statement which 
narrows the application of a general statement In the 
adhikarana comprised by tliose four sutras an inquiry is 
made as to whether the Vedic declaration 

the sacrificial rites of a Soma 
sacrifice have [or require] seventeen priests," is an example 
of or whether it is merely a 

tliat is, an injunction limiting the number of priests, 
without in any way discriminating between them. The 
lyarvaixtksa assigns it to the former, but that view is 
shown to be untenable. In the BliamaU, under Vedanta- 
sufyrxi 1. 1. 28, we find the expression 
wliich ill the Kalpatarii, (a commentary on BhCimaM) 
appears as and is defined as 
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Since the number of priests for a Soma vsacritice is 
limited to is it that the above passage 

provides for seventeen ? This point is dealt with in 
sutras 36~8, where, after disposing of the suggestion 
that the Sadasya is the seventeenth, it is decided that the 
Svdml, or patron for whom the sacrifice is offered, is the 
additional man. 

Professor Eggeling's note on SatajJ. Brali. x. 1. 4. 19, 
which forbids the employment of a seventeenth priest, 
is of interest : “ This prohibition is probably directed 
against the Kaiishitakins, who recognize a seventeenth 
priest, the Sadasya, who seems to have taken no other 
part in the sacrificial performance except sitting in the 
Sadas as the permanent custodian thereof.” 

2. II In the bhasya on sutras 6. 2. 16-18 

there is a discussion as to whether in everyday life, as in 
the performance of religious rites, everything commenced 
must of necessity be carried to completion. The prima 
facie view is that it is as iiiiperative in the former as it is 
known to be in the latter, since both alike have their 
codes of laws which, prescribe penalties for those who fail. 
The following, for example, is laid down for artificers : 

^ which 

Kuntc renders tlius : “ In the case of a spoke being 
broken, a Hag is to be lioisted, and a Brahman is to be fed 
with a milk-preparation.” Now, apart from tlie absurdity 
of hoisting a Hag as a remedy for a damaged (probably 
bent, rather than broken) spoke, one would like to know 
the autliority for attaching such a meaning to 
since it is not to be found in the lexicons and is not 
explained in the commentaries. In the Marathi dictionary, 
however, we find which Molesworth defines as 

“ a common term for the central and the two side-slips 
whicli lie along a door ”. What these slips are I cannot 
say, but they would seem to be intended to strengthen or 
bind together the component parts of a door; and it is 
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just siicli a sense as this that is required for if it 

is to be worthy of its name, and useful for straightening 
a bent spoke or splicing a split one. 

3. ^tTHTT % II This curious statement— 

the COWS of the gods walk on their backs'’ — is ApaM. 

SrautasutQxc, xi, 7. 6, and is quoted by Sahara (under 
siitra 1. 3. 30) in support of the argument of an objector 
tliat words are used in the Veda in a different sense from 
that attaclied to them in common life. In this case it 
is urged that go cannot possibly mean '' cow The 
Siddhantin of course rejects this view, and Kumarila 
attempts to remove the difSculty bj?" suggesting {Tantra- 
vartika. p. 245) that possibly the cows are on the earth, 
and that when in its revolution it passes over the abode 
of the gods, the cows appear to be walking upside down ! 
One wonders why he did not reverse this and place the 
spectators on the earth and the cows in heaven, so as 
to justify the expression '' the cows of the gods 

4. ti Readers of the Mahcd)ha^ya will 
remember the simpler form of this word in tlie sentence 

which Dr. Kielhorni rendered 
If anybody (in interpreting a rule) should say anything 
that is not contained in the sfdra, such a statement would 
not be accepted The derivative employed by Sahara is 
found under sutra 6. 8. 36, whilst Vacaspati Misra twice 
uses in his comment on YogahUmya^iv, 15. Besides 

the above I know of no examples of the %vord, in either 
form, in philosopliical writings. 

5. II These words are clearly used 
by Sahara under sutra 6. 8. 35 in the sense of “indication" 
and “indicated" respectivelj?*; but it is not easy to deduce 
that meaning from ^ “ to bite". In the DluUujxUha, 
xxxiii, 91, there is a root “to speak", or “shine", 
but perhaps the more probable source of the two words is 

^ JR AS. 1908, p. 499, on Magha, ii, 112. 
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the Prakrit root cZctnse, “ to show,” for which see Monier- 
AVilliams, s.v. 

The passage in which the words occur forms part of 
a lengthy discussion (under sutras 6. 8. 30-42) as to the 
meaning of the word xjw in the sentence 

(TS. vi, 1. 11. 6), the decision 
being tliat a goat ” is intended. The sentence 

with whicli we are concerned is the following : 

wm I w 

m ^ g ii 

6. I! Under stitra 2. 2. 9 Sahara quotes and 

discusses the mantra (TS. 2. 6. 6. 4) 

“ the fault of repetition [or, of too close a connexion] is 
brought upon a sacrifice when two cakes are offered in 
succession ; he therefore offers the low- voiced oblation in 
between them, in order to avoid that fault It is 
strange that here, as well as in his bhasya on a similar 
passage in Aitareya Brdhmana, iii, 47, Sayana should 
have taken this wmrd to be the equivalent of 
and that Dr. Hang, following him, rendered it laziness''. 
One of the three meanings assigned to it in Nirukta, 
iv, 20, is and in his translation of Satai^. 

Brdlwiana, 1. 3, 2. 8 and 1. 6. 3. 27, Professor Eggeling 
rendered it “ (tlie fault of) a repetition " and “ (the fault 
of) sameness", a meaning clearly required by the context. 
It is a pity, therefore, that the compilers of the Vedic 
Index omitted that sense of the word. It may be added 
that the word WXtif^T is found m SankmpasdHraJca, i, 161, 
where the commentator explains it by one 

meaning of which is repetition 

Since the only example of the verb given in the 

lexicons is that of RV. viii, 79. 2 (quoted by them as 
viii, 68. 2), name ly ■'pgT’Pi: all that is sick 

JRAS. 1914. 20 
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he luedicines ” (Griffith), it may be of interest to note 
that, in the discussion on the Taittiriya mantra, Sahara 
twice uses this verb in the sense of “to remedy”. He says: 

1%ff fTJf. Then, a little 

further on, 

7. II As the “ nave” of a wheel this word is not 

found in Sanskrit lexicons ; but Molesworth includes it, in 
that sense, under It is found in the bhasya (i, 4. 20) 

in the sentence . 

8. li * Various meanings have been assigned 
to this word/ which is found only in RV. iii, 63. 14, 
a mantra commencing with the words ^ 

?rK: if According to Sahara (1. 2. 39) it is the name of 
a cUy. He says : I 

II So, too, Kumarila, 

On p. 4 

of his introduction to the Rigveda, Sayana quotes Sahara’s 
explanation, as above ; but in the interpretation of the 
mantra he makes naicdsalcha an epithet of 

9. (i This word is new to me and is not 

found in the dictionaries. It is used by J^abara (3. 8. 32) 
as an epithet of in the sense of ‘'un- 

consecrated or possibly as itself the name of some 
kind of grass- — and used for making the Madhava 

"explains, it thus : 

tft: This is confirmed 

by the'>Sasi5racl^^^^^ 

10. ({ Under the same sutra as the above we 
find the following in connexion with the Darsapurnauiasa 
ceremonial : 

" Of two blades of darblia grass, of equal length, viz, each, 
a span long, and with the points unbroken, he makes 
two This description of the pavitra at once 

^ See Vedic Index under this and Pramaganda, 
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differentiates it from that of the Rigveda, which, according 
to the Vedic Index, -wd.B a sieve made of sheeps wool. 
Ill his translation of Satap.BralL i, 1. 3, Professor Eggeling 
calls the above strainers ''purifiers”, and "clarifiers”. 
In the original of para. 3 we read cfTOT^flT: 
cITfil* which the Professor renders "having then 

strained the sprinkling water with those two (strainers), 
be sprinkles with it ”, and adds in a footnote, " He pours 
water into the Agnihotra ladle (in which some of the awn 
of the rice remains), and after cleaning it with tlie two 
strainers he sprinkles with it.” Dr. Ganganatha Jha ^ 
defines the pavitra as "a blade of kusa cut into two 
equal pieces, and consecrated with a mantra: used for 
sprinkling water The use of the word however, 

in the Brahmana, and of in Kdtyayana Srauta- 

siUra, 2. 3. 33 wm mm 

makes it clear that the pavitras were not mere 
sprinklers of water, the idea ot^mrifyiiig being inseparable 
from the word. 

11. Sahara probably coined this word, 
which is said to mean " twisting of the back ” in turning 
from side to side in order to examine and explain various 
objects to a pupil. It occurs under sutra 2. 1. 32, and is 
explained by Kumarila thus: 

: gif: gt • 

12. HtW ^ II This maxim is found 

twice in the bhasya ; under sutra 3. 3. 14 in the words 

grwxb and under 3. 8. 12 in 

the sentence 

1 3. TTfireWT^ II The abridged St. Peter.sburg lexicon 
alone shows the root ’ft with these three upasargas, and 
quotes Apast, Bmnta, vii, 14. 8, as an example. Sahara 

^ PrCihhilhar MlmdrifkBd, p. 269. 

2 See Third Handftd of Popular Maxims (2nd ed., 1911). 
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(5. 1. 7) gives us two more, perhaps from some Kalpasutra : 

niTrartT’^ffi ” 

14 TTcgwr II As used by Jaimini in sfltra 6. 4. 30 

(^r WT’irrci) this verb clearly means ‘'to take 

the place of ”, ''to be substituted for ”, sornething else, 
a sense not found in our dictionaries. In expounding the 
siltra Sabara emploj^s the noun as the equivalent 

of a nieaning assigned to it in the VdcasjKityam, 

This is confirmed by the Jmminisutravritti as follows: 

-m ’^T#r ¥ 

jf^ \ ¥ ¥lfWW¥T¥: ¥c^T¥¥^ ¥f¥f¥t%r: rf?^T¥Tci:. If 
I, who am not a Vedic scholar, may presume to difier 
from one so learned as Dr. Garbe, I wmuld suggest that 
" substitute ”, and not “ corollaiy ”, is the meaning of 
throughout the Ai^afitamha SratcixtsidrcL 
15; TIWf¥^ ll As the only recorded example of this 
very significant word is from some unspecified commentary 
on Gautama's Dharmasdstra, I offer one from Sabara. 
Under sutra 4. 3. 24 it is argued that a man ought to 
finish any sacrificial act which he ha>s commenced, even 
though he has ceased to desire the advantage to be derived 
from it. But why ? I 

firsT 

« 

16. '^TW^sfr: 11 This expression, found near the 
end of tlie bhasya on 2. 1. 12, has puzzled me exceedingly. 
The paridhis, as Dr. Jha^ tells us, are three logs of w^ood 
placed on the north, west, and south sides of the altar: and 
Professor Eggeling calls them ''enclosing-sticks”. Six 
kinds of wood are named by Katyax^ana (ii, 8. 1), of which 
the paridkis may be made, but Bana is not one of them. 
In Briliaddrctnyaka Upanisad^ 3. 8. 2, we have the word 
as an epithet of (understood), and Sankara 
^ Pnlbhcikara Mlmar^iMiy p. 257. 
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explains WTW as a piece of bamboo affixed to the point of 
an arrow. This meaning may be conjectural, but in 
any case it would be unsuitable here. Can any one 
enlighten us ? . 

17. ' 'm II This saying (explained in my 

Maxims) is found under sutras 2. 1. 4 ; 3. 4. 40 ; 4. 1. 18 ; 
4. 2. 10; 6. 1. 1. It probably originated with Sahara. 

18. 11 This, too, is found in the bhasya 
on 3. 5. 46 in the following words : 

This reminds us of a passage in Mahdhhasya 1. 2. 64 
(vart. 43) which I have quoted under the nyaya 

'mw in the second edition of part iii of 
the' ifa^ms.' , 


19. 11 Sahara (6. 8. 28) quotes TS. 3. 1. 4. 3, 

viz. TT irtWTTft 

II In the Rigveda, according to the 
Vedic Index, Mdyn denotes the ‘lowing’ of a cow and 
tlm ‘bleating’ of a sheep or goat,” but here it means 
(yey of pain y^roceeding from an animal that is being 
killed at a sacrifice, and which necessitates the 
Here is Sayana’s comment on the passage. After quoting 
Apast. tirautasTdra, vii. 17. 3, 

^TTfr^T fftfW, he says: 

Although tlie Srautasutra quoted above seems to state 
that the be offered if the animal raises a cry 

of pain, etc., yet the commentator declares that the offering 
is not made on tliat account, but simply on account 


oC the killing I 


Here are his words : 


20. II This nyaya is found four 

times in the bhasya, namely in 3. 5. 44 ; 5. 3. 12 ; 5. 4. 11 
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and 18. The meaning seems to be, '' It expresses just 
what is stated, and nothing more.” For other examples 
see the second edition of part ii of the Maxims. 

21. il Many of our readers will doubtless 

recall with pleasure Dr. Kielhorn's very interesting 
exposition^ of this "somewhat peculiar phrase” which 
is found four times in Mahahlidsy a. It has been 

various!}?’ interpreted, but is really the equivalent of 

they say”. I think, however, that it seems, in 
some cases, to imply a feeling of contempt for the persons 
in question as being mere chatterers whose opinion was of 
little value, A point of great interest brought out by 
Dr. Kielhorn is the fact that the same phrase is found 
in one of the Jatakas as vattdro honti, a form of 
expression which, as we are told in a footnote, is of 
frequent occurrence in some Pali works. Dr. Kielhorn's 
comments on this coincidence deserve attention. Sahara, 
no doubt, took it from Patanjali, and we find it as 
under siitras 3. 1. 2 and 4. 2. 8 ; and Rs 
under sutras 1. 4. 10 and 11. Sahara was 
a keen grammarian, and a firm believer in the accuracy 
of Panini. Under siitra 10. 8.4 there is an interesting 
passage in which he gives his opinion as to the relative 
credibility of Panini and Katyayana, which is quoted b}' 
Vacaspati Misra in BhdmaU, S. 3. 26. 

22. II So Sahara under sutra 3. 8. 42 ; 
and the same is found in the Benares edition of Kdtydya/iia 
Sraiifaswtra^ xxiv, 176, where the commentary says: 

I * * . 

But in Tdnclya Brahmana, xxv, 7. 1, it is called 
and in the next sutra it is stated that the 
Saktya Gauriviti, who oftered a purodasa of meat, attained 
universal prosperity by means of that sacrificial session 
at the River Yavyavati. The ApasL Srauta, too, has the 

1 In JRAS. 1898, p. 19. 
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reading and it is from sutras 2e3. 11. 12 and 13 

that Sahara, quotes the passage whieh 

tells how the meat for the sacrificial cakes was obtained. 
These two siltras, alas ! are not quoted in Dr. Bloomfield’s 
Concordance, and I spent a lot of time in hunting 
for tlieni. 


This well-known simile, which 
illustrates the ''apparent existence'’ of the Vedantist, is 
employed in the following passage on sfitra 3. 8. 24 : 


w ff : ’fr 

24. There is a curious passage in the opening part of 

tlie sixth book where a discussion is raised as to the 
application of the injunction It cannot, 

it is said, apply to trees, for being inanimate they have 
no desires of any kind ; but it may, perchance, apply to 
animals, for that they desire things is proved by their 
seeking a shady spot when overcome by heat, or a warm 
one wlien oppressed hy cold. If it is objected that all 
their desii*es relate to present enjoyment and not to 
anything in the future, the objection is proved to be 
groundless by the fact that dogs are seen to fast on the 
fonrfeenih day of the month, and haivks on the eighth, 
with a view to some advantage in tlie future ! This 
prima facie view is gravely refuted on the ground that 
witliout a knowledge of the Veda none are led to engage 
in fasting in order to obtain some advantage in the distant 
future, and of course animals have not that knowledge I 

25. In connexion with the Vajapeya sacrifice we find in 
Apast. Hra'ata, xviii, 2. 11, the siltra 

wliich is quoted by iSabara under sutra 
3. 4. 13 and 3. 8. 12. As the sutra is not included in the 
Vedie Concordanee, the above reference to it may be 
a lielp to some quotation-hunter. 
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gazetteer GIEAXmGS m CENTRAL INBIA 

By Major C. ECKFORI) LUARB 

Th.e Great DaoVI and Temple at Bhojpur in 
Bhopal State 

rjlHE temple and dam which form the subject of this 
paper have already been dealt with in the Indian 
Antiqna'ry ^ and in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengab^ the former paper, written by Colonel Kincaid, 
I'jeing the most complete. 

Tlie little village of Bhojpur is situated in the Bhopal 
State of the Central India Agency in longitude 23'’ 6' N. 
and latitude 77° 38' E., 5 miles north-east of Dip station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. From this 
station it is reached by a country track leading at first 
over rockj" hills and finally" over deep alluvium, which 
marks the area of the old lake described further on. 

Dip was, as its name still shows, once an island ” in 
the lake. The present village lies at the base of a rock- 
strewn hill on the summit of which, signs of a much older 
settlement may still be traced. From the top of this hill 
a fine view of tlie wliole of the area occupied by the old 
lake can be had. 

The village of Bhojpur is traditionally supposed to have 
l)een founded by Raja Bhoja I of Dhar (1010-55). He 
is, moreover, credited with having erected a large town 
here. Tliis an examination of the site sh6ws to be a mere 
fable, as there are no traces wliatever of a settlement of 
any size, while the unHnished condition of the temples 
proves that wliatever the intentions of the founder may 
have been, he was unable to carry out his design. In 


^ Ind. Alii.., xvii, 348. 


- JASB., viii, 805 ; xvi, 739. 
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Mughal days, moreover, when places of importance under 
the Hindus usually became the head-quarters of Sarkars 
or Mahals, this place was of no importance apparently. 
A Bhojpur is mentioned in the ‘Ain-i-AMxtri ^ as the 
head-quarters of a mahal in Sarkar Raisen, but it is 
a different place of the same name. It may be remarked 
also that no traces of Muhammadan occupation exist here, 
such as are invariably met with in any place used as an 
official centre, while its remoteness would militate against 
its being a place of importance. 

The great temple stands just above the village of 
Bhojpur, a little to the south-east of the shorter of the 
two dams to be described later, at an elevation slightl}" 
higher than the maximum water-level, as controlled bv 
the waste weir. 

The shrine is Shaivite and is incomplete, all that stands 
being the garbha-grha containing the Lihga, of whicli 
the doorway faces west over the site of the great lake. 
A wall of rubble and mud now extends in front of the 
shrine, forming a long narrow courtyard, enclosing some 
small huts used by the local Mahant and his chelas. The 
sanctum is in plan a simple square of 66 feet, quite 
plain in design, and without any of tiie salient and 
re-entrant angles usual in northern temples. It is raised 
upon a plinth 7 feet high, divided into two sections by 
a simple string-course. The doorway is of unusual height, 
partly covered with carving of the bell and chain pattern 
and other designs. It was evidently to have been decoiated 
profusely with carving below also, the empty socket-holes 
for pieces of sculj)ture being still visible. 

Within four massive pillars support the foundations 
of a magnificent dome, which xmfortimately was never 
completed. That its present condition is not due to 
injury but to incompletion is clear from tlm existenct* 
against the north wall of the earthen ramp b}?- which the 
^ Jarrefcb & Blochmann, A in4~Akhari, ii, ]90. 
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blocks of stoiiowere raised to the neceSvSary level to enable 
them to be placed in position as well as by the nurnerouKS 
shaped blocks lying round the building. 

The four pillars, massive as they are, have been saved 
from any appearance of heaviness by clever construction. 
Each pillar is built up in three sections ; the lowest is an 
octagon with facets of 2| feet, surmounted by another 
octagon with facets of feet, from which a twenty-four- 
faced section rises. 

The Lifiga within is also of unusually massive pro- 
portions. It has a total height of 20 ft. 1-| in. including 
the base, the emblem itself being 7|- feet high and 
17 i feet in circumference. Tt stands on a massive 
platform consisting of three sandstone blocks placed one 
upon another, and is 20 ft. 10 in. square at its foundation. 
Here, as in the case of the pillars, skilful construction 
has prevented any appearance of excessive massiveness,: 
The parts are carefully graduated, while the rounding 
offtof the corners adds to its gracefulness. A flight of 
steps leading up to it is certainly a later addition. 

The temple is supposed to date from the twelfth centuiy. 
This seems probable, and though legend associates botli 
Bhoja and Udayaditya (1059-81) with its erection, a later 
date would appear more likely. 

To the east of this temple, higher up the hill, stands 
a Jain shrine. It is rectangular in plan with sides of 
14 and 11 feet. The iwf is formed of large stone slabs. 
Th,e floor is 3 feet below the base of the door. It 
contains a large figure of Mahavira, 18 feet high, flanked 
by two statues of Parasnath under the usual snake-hood 
canopies eacli 7 feet high. All these figures are naked, 
showing that they belong to the Digambara sect. This 
building is clearly nothing more than the garbha-grha of 
a temple of which the rest was never completed. This 
is shown b}^ the plinth and also the existence of an earthen 
ramp similar to that at the great temple. To the north 
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of this teniple is a small shrine foraiecl of nine pillars of 
simple design, wliicli contains a large headless figure of 
a female deity and a small image of Parasnath. Just 
outside lie two more figures, one of Parasnath and the 
other of Mahavira, both belonging to the Digambara sect. 
Nowhere are there any inscriptions, a few names scratched 
on walls and a short salutation to “ the son of Mahadev ’b 
all in modern characters, being the only records in any of 
these buildings. 

Traces of other small temples are to be found scattered 
in the bushes and along the rocks leading from the great 
temple to the sliort dam. The figure of a goddess, another 
of a bearded Rshi, and some small images lie near the 
remains of one small ruined shrine. A large number of 
samMhi stones are collected at one spot, and a Yoni witli 
fifteen rows of footprints before it, each row containing 
sixteen footprints, or 240 in all 

Some very interesting designs have been cut on the 
surface of the rock near these footprints. Tliese are 
apparentl}^ working plans to scale of designs to be used 
in tlie great temple. 

To turn to the dams. Two dams lie west of the village. 
From the map it will be seen how skilfully tlie position 
of the lake was chosen. The scheme wuis to form a vast 
sheet of water by utilizing the streams of the Betwa 
and Kaliasot Rivers. To efiect this the waters of the 
Kaliasot had to be diverted so as to unite with those 
of the Betwa. Three dams were required to carry this 
out. The first was that near Bhopal, which, still dividers 
the upper and lower lakes. It is known as the dam of tht‘. 
old fort, the Qila kohna band ”, This da,m deflected 
the stream southwards. On its course, how^ever, it would 
have escaped tlirough. tlie gap lying west of Ooklakhedf 
village, the oidy gap in the natural wall of hills wliich 
surrounded tlie area chosen. Here the longer l)ut lower 
of the two dams was raised. It is 3,250 feet long, and 



Remains of dam at Bhojpur. 
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200 feet wide at its broadest part, its average lieiglit 
being 24 feet. It now carries a country road leading to 
Bliopal city. The dam is formed of rubble and eartli in 
the centre with a facing of sandstone blocks, set square 
like bricks. The stream of the Kali asot no 1 on 2 ’er flows 
against it/ the acciimulatecl silt having driven it into 
a new course often lying as much as 400 j^ards a^va}-. 

The third dam, now in a ruined state, is by far the more 
interesting of the two. Having to withstand the full 
flood of the two rivers it was constructed witli great care. 
The western end wnrs carried 200 feet back into the rock 
of the bank, being brought out in a curve and protected 
with two revetments on the lake side. On the side 
opposite to this the dam wall has been taken 500 feet into 
tlie rock so as to obviate the danger of its being cut 
through or round by small streams. It is not, however, 
so strongly made at this point, as the pressure it was 
called on to bear wnis lessened by the way the rock rises 
from the lake side to meet the dam wall. 

This dam was 42 feet high at the banks and flOfeethigli 
in the centre when intact, its base covering about 275 feet, 
the actual widtli of the gap filled by it being 120 feet. 
The greatest care was taken to ensure its strength in the 
c(‘ntre, as the remains on the western bank show. Here, 
where the top is uncovered, it is possible to see the nature 
ot the structure. The dam was divided internally into 
r(‘ctangiilar compartments by vertical wmlls of sandstone. 
Tiiese compartments were then filled with stone and rubble 
well i*ammed down, a metliod pursued, no doubt, through- 
out tlie structure. 

The facing of this dam was perhaps its most interesting 
IVatiire. Great l)loeks of sandstone averaging 4 feet long 
l>y wide and 2i thick were employed. On the lake 
side, where the water pressure was considerable, tliey were 
s(;t in at an angle of 65 degrees.* Throughout the dam no 
cement was used anywhere. 
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Eastwards of this dam lay the waste weir by which the 
level of the lake was controlled. This was formed by 
cutting down into the neck of a col lying between two 
small hills. The waste weir channel lies 40 feet above the 
base of the dam. 

The Betwa and Kaliasot now flow through the gap and 
wend their way down a picturesque valley, w-ith lofty 
wooded banks, which is strewn for over a quarter of a mile 
from the dam with great blocks of sandstone, once the 
retaining wall of this barrier (see Fig.). 

The area of water held up by these dams exceeded 
250 square miles (see Map). It stretched from Dumkheda, 
near Bhopal city to Arnoha in the south, and from 
Ghaplasar in the east to Barkhedi in the west, the 
maximum length and breadth being i-espectively 22 and 
15 miles. 

From the Ptodava hero Bhim to Rama and Raja Bhoja 
of Dhar, various persons have been credited with the 
erection of the dams, but there seems little doubt that 
they were the work of either Raja Bhoja or one of the 
Paramara line, to which he belonged, a line that ruled 
over Malwa from the ninth to the fourteenth century, 
reaching the zenith of their power in the eleventh 
and twelfth. The assignment of these dams, therefore, 
to the eleventh or twelfth century must come very near 
the truth. 

The builders, whoever they were, had consideralde 
knowledge and skill, as the selection of the site and the 
boldness of the design amply testify. 

Tradition records with greater certainty that the 
ruined dam was cut througli by Sultan Hosbang Slilib of 
Malwa, who ruled from 1405 to 1435 A.D., 200 years or 
more after its erection. Whether this was done in. a lit 
of destructiveness or with the deliberate intention of 
securing a large fertile addition to liis possessions, it is 
impossible to say, but considering the troubled times he 
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lived in it seems most likely that he came across the dam 
in some march from his new city of Hoshangabad, which 
lies not far distant, and destroyed this monument of 
a former Hindu ruler out of mere wantonness. It is also- 
possible that tradition is at fault and natural causes 
destroyed it. But tradition has more to sajr, adding that 
Hosliang Shah emplojmd a large army three months in 
making a breach, and that it was thirty years before the 
heavy alluvium left by the waters of the lake became 
sufficiently dry to be habitable, so that the Sultan himself 
benefited little, though he conferred a great boon on his 
successors. 

Many tales have been woven round the memory of this 
great spread of water. Raja Bhoja and his Rani are said 
to have sailed on hot weather evenings from Bhojpur 
across to Bhimbait at the southern end of the lake, where 
some curiously shaped rocks are called after the Pandava 
hero to this day. Another tale narrates that Bhoja, 
affiicted with leprosy, was told that he could be cured 
only by washing in the biggest lake in all India, and 
that the lake must be fed by one stream for each day 
in the year. For a long time only 364 were forthcoming, 
till a Gond, Kallia by name, discovered the stream called 
after him, the Kaliasot. The lake was made and the king 
was cured. Numerous small shrines, simply formed of 
large slabs of sandstone, are still pointed out as Raja 
Bhoja s boathouses 

It would be interesting to speculate on the effect which 
this huge sheet of water, sending its moisture-laden 
breezes over the plateau, liad on the climate of Malwa, 
Forest still covers the hills and valleys round Bhojpur, 
but in tlic days of the lake it must have been far more 
luxuriant, and possibly the traditional fertility and 
exemption from famine wliich is always attributed to this 
still favoured tract owed its existence largely to this great 
expanse of water. 
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The lake i-B no more and the glories of the place are 
dimmed, but the ruins of the titanic dam remain, and tlie 
fame of the mighty sheet of water, which once lapped the 
rocks at the foot of the great temple and on which Raja 
Bhoja and his queen loved to sail after the heat of 
a summer s day, still lives in Northern India in a series 
of verses recording the greatest vanished marvels of 
the land. 

Tal to Bhopal tal 
Aur sab talaya 
Rani Kamalapati 
Aur sab ranaya 
Raja to Rtoehandra 
Aur sab Raj§.ya 
(and so on). 
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rpHE Vakfitaka Dynasty, of which the very name and 
existence had been utterly forgotten for many 

centuries, was brought to the knowledge of students of 

ancient Indian history by the publication in 1836 of 

JRAS. 3914, 21 
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a copper-plate grant from the Central Provinces. Since 
that date a few more inscriptions on stone or copper 
have been, discovered at various times and places, and 
the little known about the dynasty is derived solely 
from those records. No extant coin can be assigned to^ 
the Vakataka princes, who must have used as currency 
the monetary issues of other powers. We are ignorant 
of the derivation of the name Vakataka, and are unable 
to say whether the kings were indigenous or of foreign 
descent. Nor do we know for certain the locality in 
which the dynasty took its rise. It is not mentioned 
in literature, although it seems to be the subject of an 
obscure allusion in the Puranas, which contain in the 
section dealing with the dynasties of Vidisa, etc., the 
passage translated by Mr. Pargiter from his eclectic 
text, as follows : — 

Hear also the future kings of Vidisa. Bhogin, son of the 
Naga king Sesa, will be king, conqueror of his enemies’ cities, 
a king who will exalt the Naga family. Saducandra, and 
Candramsa u)lio unit he a second Nakhavant, then Dhanadharman, 
and Vafigara is remembered as the fourth. Then Bhutinanda 
will reign in the Vaidisa kingdom. 

“When the family of the ^ungas ends, ^isunandi will reign. 
His younger brother was named Nandiyasas. In his lineage 
there will be 8 kings. His daughter’s son named ^isuka was 
king in Purika. 

“ Vindhyasakti’s valiant son, named Pravira, will enjoy the 
city KaiTchanaka 60 years, and will sacrifice with vajapeya 
sacrifices replete with choice largesse. His 4 sons will be 
kings.”'^^' 

The passage is concerned with the territories now 
known collectively as Central India, Vidisa being Bliflsa 
on the Betwa River in the Gwalior State, so th.at 
a reference to the Vakatakas would be in place. Tlic 
uncommon name Vindhya&kti is the first in the Vakataka 

’ Dynasties of the Kali Age ^ Oxford, 1913, p. 72. 
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genealogy, and the Pravxra of' the text may well be a 
variant of Pravarasena, the second name and , the first 
Maharaja in the Vakataka list, who, according, to the 
Chammak inscription, celebrated the vajapeya sacrifice, 
as well as four and other sacrificial rites. The 

special reference in the Puranas to Pravira’s performance 
of the vayapeya rite makes it highly probable that 
Pravira is merely a variant of the epigraphic Pravara. 
Moreover, the inscriptions connect the Vakatakas with 
Naga princes, such as are mentioned in the beginning of 
the Puranic passage. 

Notwithstanding the admitted obscurity of the dynasty 
and the imperfection of its record, the fragmentary story 
of the Vakataka kings is not devoid of interest and 
importance. Their chronology, which Blihler long ago 
had outlined with substantial acciiracj^ had been obscured 
by an unlucky hjrpothesis, the acceptance of which 
concealed the intimate relation between the Vakatakas 
and the great iinperial Guptas, while at the same time it 
confused the history of Indian art. A recent discovery, 
published by a competent scholar in substance although 
without details, has proved that Blihler’s view was sound, 
and has established beyond dispute the substantial 
correctness of his chronology. The Vakataka kings are 
thus brought into direct relation with the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty, as well as with high-class architecture 
and sculpture of the early Gupta period, and with some 
of the best pictorial art in the western caves. These 
consequences of the recent discovery make it worth while 
to review tlie whole of the existing evidence for the 
history of the Vakatakas, and to work out the dynastic 
chronology. 

Following my usual method I begin with the 
exhibition of the epigraphic testimony in a convenient 
tabular form.^ 

^ Obsolete editions are not cited. 
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III 


IV 


618 


619 


020 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


621 


Xaehna, the ancient Ku- 
thara{24‘^2o'N.,80°28' 
E.), in the Ajaj^garh 
State of Biindelkhaiid, 
in the Central India 
Agenc}’^ (erroneously 
placed in the Jaso State 
by E.GI.)- 
As No. I. 


Chaminak.village, 4 miles 
S. W. of Ilichpiir (Elich- 
pur, Ellichpur), (21° 16' 
N. , 77° 33' E. ) , n o\v in the 
Amraoti District of the 
Berar Division attached 
to the Central Provinces. 


022 


624 


023 


Somewhere in the Siwani 
(Seuni, Seoni) Tahsil of 
the District of that name 
in the J abalpur ( J ubbul- 
pore)Di vision of tlie Cen- 
tral Provinces. Seoul 
town is in 22° 5' N., 
79° 33' E. 

‘ ‘ Dudia in the Aser par- 
gaiia” of the Chhind- 
wa ra Di s tr i c t , Ner b add a 
Division, Central Pro- 
vinces. I cannot iind 
the Aser })argana or 
‘‘Dudia Chhindwara 
town is in 22° 4' N., 
78° 7)7' E. 

Ajanta (village lies in 
‘20°3‘2' N., 75° 46' E.}, 
Cave No. xvi, on left 
end Avail outside the 
verandah. 

Ajanta, Cave No. xvii. 


C 111 warn, 11 miles W. of 
Ajanta, in the Ghatot- 
kaclia cave. 

Not stated. 


S. 


C.-p. 


c-p. 


C. -p. 


s. 


s. 


c.-p. 


Maharaja 
Prithi vishena 


IMaharaja Prithi- 
vlshena and his 
siiboniinatc 
V^^agliradeva. 


Maharaja 
Pravaraseua (II) 


Maharaja 
l*ravarasena (11) 


18 th 


18 th 


Mahriraja 
PraA^arasona (11) 


Harishena. 


23rd ' 


i ! 


Harishena, pre- 
sumably the 
Vakaiaka. 


Devasena. 


Riulrasona (II), 
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References and Remarks. 


]^[erely tlieldng\snamemseribedoiitheed£re E GI N'o i ••• a 

iL.rvS™''''" ‘ '"'5. 

peihaps Vjaj,hia. ^jjg merely 

a rough draft of part of the 
inscription No. II on the face of 
1 the same slab. 


Records that something, not specified, was 
done or made by Vyaghradeva, a feudatory 
of Maharaja Prithxvishena, for the benefit 
of Vyaghradeva’s parents. The slab must 
have been inserted in abuildingof some kind. 


<;k’ant of the village Charmaiika (Chammak), 

I situated in the Bhojakab^ bin gdom, to 1 , 000 
I Brahmans. Issued from Pravarapura. 

I Gives the donor’s genealogy back to the 
; first Mahfiriija, Pravarasena (I). Recites 
I the marriage of Riidrasena (II), the donor’s 
I father, to Prabhavati-gupta, daughter of 
the Maharajadhiraja Sri Devagupta. 

I Grant of a village in the Beinyik^rpara bhaga 
I to a Brahman. Place of' issue nob stated. 

I Genealogy exactly as in No, III. 


F.GL , No. 54, p. 233, pi. xxxiii B ; 
A.S.R., ut supra. The slab is' 
associated with temples and good 
sculpture in the Gupta style of 
the fourth centurjr. See I.G. 
(1908), s.v, Ajaigarh State; and 
Collins, p. 34. 

-F.GI. , No. 55, p. 235, pi. xxxiv : 
A.S.W.I., iv, p. 116 ; Did, AuL, 
xii, 216. For discussion of the 
Bhojakata kingdom, see Collins, 

p. 28. 


F.GL, No. 56, p. 243, pi. xxxv ; 
Collins, pp, 28, 37. 


; Two grants, namely, one of land in Dar- 
I bhamalaka, in Chandrapura-saiigamika, in 
: Arammi rd/jt/a ; anti the other of land in 
Karmakara village, in the Hiranyapura 
; hhoga. These localities have not been 
i identified. Issued from Pravarapura. 
i Genealogy exactly as in Nos. Ill, IV. 


Ed. with facs. by Kielhorn, Ep, 
Ind,, vol. iii (1894-5), p. 258. 
See Collins, p. 29, n. 


I Gift of the cave to a community of .Buddhist 
, monks by Varahadeva, son of .Hastibhoja, 

! who had been minister of Devasena Vaka- 
I taka. VaiTihadeva prosuma])ly was minister 
of Harisliona, but the record is imperfect. 

! Much mutilated. Dedication of a cave and 
i chaitya by a Raja ar)})areiitly subordinate 
! to the Vakataka.s. The Raja’s genealogy 
i is recited. 

i Genealogy of Devasena’sminister, Hastibhoja, ' 
' who dedicated the cave apparently. Much ! 
j mutilated, 

, Grant of land, details not stated, issued by 
Queen Prabhavatl, widow of Rudrasena 11, 
during minority of her son the Yuvaraja, 
Divakarasena. Incidentally gives the 
pnealogy of the Imperial Guptas. Pra- 
bhavati was daughter of Chandragupta II 
and Kuberanaga. 


Biihler finally ed. and transl. in 
A.S.W.I., iv, p. 124, pi Mi. 
See also ibid., p. 53. 


Ibid,, p. 129, pi. Ivi. 


Ibid., pp, 64, 138, pi. lx. 

Not yet ed. or transl Known 
only from an abstract notice by 
Professor K. B. Pathak in Ind, 
Ant., 1912, p. 215. 
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The genealogical inf ormation afforded by the inscriptions 
also may be conveniently exhibited in a tabular form. 


VAKATAKA GENEALOGY 

Inscriptions Nos. 619-20 Inscription PathakC.-p. 

(Chammak, Siwani, and ; No. 622 

Dudia) (Ajanta) 

Yindhyasakti 

. I 

Maharaja Pravaraseiia [I] Pravarasena [I] 

' Gautamiputi’a, m. 
dau. of Maharaja 
Bhavanaga of the 
, Bharasivas 

Maharaja Riidraseria [I] Rudrasena [I] 

I ‘ . . I 

Maharaja Prithivisheiia Prithivishena 

I ’ (conquered the 

I lord of Kuntala) 

Peudrasena[II]5m., 
Sri Prabhavati, 
dau. of Mali a - 
rajadliiraja Sri 
'Cliandragupta 
[II] and Kiibera- 
[II] naga 

( : ^ ! .. 
unnamed son, acc. YuvarajaSri 

at 8 years of age Divakarasena 


Maharaja Pwudrasena [II], m. . . 

Prabhavatigiipta, 
dau. of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Deva- 
gupba 

Maharaja Pravarasena [II] Pravarasena 


Bevasena 

Harishena 


(conquered Kuu- 
tala, Avanti, 
Kalihga, Kosala, 
Trikuta, Lata, 
Andhra) 


The three genealogical statements, it will be observed, 
present considerable disci’epancies as well as inueli 
■ b.'/agreement. 

The first ' name, that of Vindhj^'ai^akti, is known from 
the Ajanta record only, in which, he is described as a 
famous and valiant ‘'twice-born'’ man, who became tlie 
banner of the Vakataka race, and vanquislied liis enemies. 
No royal title is given to him and in all probability he 
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was not a rnling sovereign, although, as already observed, 
he may be the person of the same name mentioned in the 
Puranas. The name is uncommon. It is impossible to 
determine the region in which he lived and founded the 
fortunes of his family, nor is anything known about his 
race or lineage. 

Pravarasena I, the son of Vindhyasakti, was the first 
to bear the title of Maharaja, but there is nothing to 
show definitely the situation or extent of his principality. 
He is given the additional title of scmnraj, or universal 
king which implies the exercise of or at least the claim 
to considerable powder, and lie is credited with having 
performed a multitude of srauta sacrifices, including four 
asvarneclhas, or horse-sacrifices, which could be celebrated 
only by a prince who had subdued his neighbours. It 
seems to be probable that he is commemorated in the 
Puranas under the slightly variant name Pravira, but 
the scanty data do not permit the reconstruction of his 
history. 

Gautamiputra, his son, married the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished prince named Bhavanaga, Maharaja of the 
Bharasivas. The language of the inscriptions was inter- 
preted by Blihler as implying that the seat of the 
Bharasivas “lay to the north of the Vakatakas, on the 
Ganges (Bhagiratlii) So far as I know, the Bharasivas 
are not mentioned elsewhere, nor is theic any other notice 
of a sovereimi named Bhavanaga. His name seems to 
mean that he belonged to one of the Naga races whom 
Samudragupta conquered. The head-quarters of the Naga 
chiefs in Samudragupta's time were at Padinavati or 
Narwar in the Gwalior territory, and it is possible that 
Bhavanaga may have ruled somewhere in that region. 
Biihler’s guess that the Bharasivas might possibly be the 
same as “ the Bhfir Rajputs'' was unfortunate. The name 
of the tribe or race which at one time was influential- in 
Oudh and Bundelkhand is Bhar, not Bhar. The modern 
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Bhars occupy the position of a lowly and impure Hindu 
castey although they retain traditions of former greatness, 
and are ohscurely connected with the Bais Eajput clan in 
Oudh. They are usually considered to be an '' aboriginal '' 
tribe, and in Bundelkhand were much mixed up with the 
Gonds. I was familiar with the caste during manj^ ^mars 
of rny service in India, and have never known its 
members to be reckoned as Rajputs in modern times. 
At present I am not in a position to throw any light on 
the Bharasivas or their chief, Bhavanaga. 

Gautamiputra, who married the daughter of Bhavanaga, 
evidently must have died before his father, and is omitted 
from the Ajanta genealogy. The second Maharaja of the 
Vakatakas, according to all the lists, was Rudrasena I, 
who is known from the grants to have been the son of 
Gautamiputra. 

Nothing is recorded about Rudrasena I, except that he 
was an ardent worshipper of Siva under his form of 
Bhairava. It may be assumed that the reign of Pravara- 
sena I, who survived his son Gautamiputra, and was 
succeeded by his grandson, was long. The third reign 
being expressly stated to have been of unusual duration, 
a reasonable inference arises that the second, namely, tliat 
of Rudrasena I, must have been brief. Three long reigns 
never occur in unbroken succession. 

Prithivishena, the third Maharaja, son of Rudrasena, 
also was a worshipper of Siva. The grants say that ^Gxis 
treasures, means of government, and line increased during 
a hundred years, and that he had sons and grandsons 
The correct explanation of that phrase, according to 
Eiihler, seems to be that he ruled for a long time, and 
saw his sons and grandsons grow up. The expression 
a hundred years'’ need not, of course, be taken literally. 
His reign may be regarded as extending over any period 
from about forty to sixty years. The Ajanta inscription 
credits him with having conquered the lord of Kuntala, 
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in the Deccan, whereas his only known contemporary 
record at Nachna. is in the Ajaygarh State/ to the south- 
west of Allahabad. The evidence, though scanty, is 
enough to prove that Prithivishena in the course of his 
exceptionally long reign had acquired a wide dominion. 
His son, Rudrasena II, married Sri Prabhavati, the 
daughter of the Maharajadhiraja Sri Devagupta, or 
Chandragupta II, whose consort was Kuberanaga. Btlhler, 
who justly observed that the title given to Devagupta in 
the Vakataka grants then known shows that he must 
have been a greater man than the Vakataka king, 
wisely refrained from attempting to identify Devagupta. 
Dr. Fleet, more boldly, Avas of opinion that it could 
“ hardly be doubted '' that the Devagupta of the grants 
was the prince of that name who belonged to the Later 
Guptas of Magadha, and lived about a.d. 700. In order 
to justify that guess, based upon the identity of name, 
Dr. Fleet was obliged perhaps to make the supposition 
that several Vakataka inscriptions recorded in different 
places at different times had been all written in an 
archaic, obsolete script. It is, however, unnecessary to 
labour an argument on the subject, because the discovery 
announced by Professor Pathak settles the matter. The 
grant (ix of my list) published partially by him, which 
describes the bride of Rudrasena II as the daughter of 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Chandragupta (II) and his consort 
Kuberanaga, permits of no hesitation in acknowledging 
that the Devagupta of the other grants was simply an 
alternative name for the great emperor of Northern 
India, who conquered Malwa and Surashtra in the last 
decade of the fourth century. That conquest supplies 
a good reason for the matrimonial alliance, because the 
Vakataka Malulraja occupied a geographical position in 
which he could be of much service or divsservice to the 
northern invader of the dominions of the 6aka Satraps of 
Gujarat and Suraslitra. Chandragupta adopted a prudent 
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precaution in giying his daughter to the Vakataka prince, 
and so securing his subordinate alliance. Assuming 
the conquest to have been completed somewhere about 
A.D. 395, the marriage cannot be far removed from that 
year. We thus obtain a closely appx’oximate date as the 
foundation for the chronology of the dynasty, and one 
fully accordant with the natural interpretation' of the 
pateographical facts. It is worth notice that the consort 
of Chandragupta, the mother of Rudraseria’s queen, had 
a Naga name, as Rudrasenas father had. The emperor 
evidently found it to his advantage to use the influence of 
the old Naga families, whose sovereign jpower had been 
broken by his father.^ 

I cannot explain why the Ajanta genealogy should have 
omitted Rudrasena II, who had made such a distinguished 
alliance, but agree with Btihler in believing that the reign 
of Rudrasena probably was brief and unimportant. He 
may have been so overshadowed by his father-in-law’s 
greatness that he was not considered to be an independent 
sovereign. Rudrasena, like his Gupta superior, was 
devoted to the cult of Vishnu. 

His son, Pravarasena II, returned to the Saiva faith, 
and, perhaps, may have been less dependent on the great 
northern empire than his father had been. The grants 
show that he reigned at least twenty-three years. The 
capital, Pravarapura, from which two of the documents 
were issued, may have been named either after him or 
after liis ancestor Pravarasena L There is nothing to 
show where the town was situated, and it is useless 
to guess. 

The genealogy of the successors of Pravarasena II is 
detailed only in the Ajanta inscription, No. 622. That 
record, unfortunately, is so badly damaged, that it is 
difficult to decide whether Pravarasena II was succeeded 

^ For details and dates of the history of the Imperial Guptas, see 
Marly Huiory of Tndia^ in either the second or the third edition. 
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immediately by a prince whose name has been lost or , by 
Devasena, who is known from the other cave inscriptions. 

The fragments of the relevant passage were translated 
by Biihler as follows : — ' ' 

Verse 8. [The son] of [that] king [Pf 2 ’Jthivl[s/ 2 ena] . . . [hming 
conquered] the lord of Kuntala, righteously ruled 
the earth. 

,, 9. His excellent son was Pravarasena, who gained exalted 

rule ... 

„ 10. [His] son ... [ 2 (;as] ... who, having obtained the 
kingdom when 8 years of age, ruled well. 

,, 11. His son was , . . king . . . on earth Devasena, 
through whose lovely enjoyments . . . of the king 
of gods ...” 

Verse 12 then proceeds to mention Hastibhoja, the 
minister of Devasena. 

The fragments, as they stand, seem to mean tliat 
Pravarasena II liad a son, whose name had been lost, and 
who ascended the throne at 8 years of age, becoming 
the father of Devasena. Biihler adopted that interpre- 
tation. But Kielhorn took no notice of the nameless son, 
and apparently thought that he might be identical with 
Devasena. It is impossible to be certain as to the meaning 
of the passage. If Devasena’s father came to the throne 
at 8 years of age, he must be assigned a reign of 
considerable length to allow of liis begetting Devasena, 
who must have succeeded wdiile still very young. 

The Ghatotkacha cave at Gulsara, to the west of 
Ajanta, was dedicated either by Hastibhoja the minister 
of Devasena, or by a member of his family. 

The name of Harishena which occurs in the badly 
mutilated inscription in Cave No. xvii at Ajaiita pre- 
sumably refers to the latest known Vakataka Maliaraja. 

Professor Pathak’s copper-plate shows tliat Rudrasena II 
and Prabhavatl liad a son named Divakarasena, who was 
tlie yicvardja or Crown Prince. He may possibly have 
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succeeded under the title of Pravarasena II, hut it is more 
likely that he died young/and that Pravaraseiia was his 
brother.;,: / . 

From the imperfect and rather unsatisfactory materials 
thus presented, we obtain the list of Maharajas as 


follows : — 

The VIkataka Maharajas 

Acc. c. a.:d. 

I. Pravarasena I, son of Yindhyasakti . . . 300 

II. Eudraseiia I, grandson of No. I . . . . 380 

III. Prithivishena, son of No. II, had long reign . . 340 

IV. Eiidrasena 11, son of No. Ill, married daughter of 

Chandragupta II . . . . . . 390 

V. Pravarasena II, son of No. IV, known to have 

reigned twenty-three years .... 395 

Yl, son of No. V, came to the throne at 8 years 

of age . . . . . . . . 420 

VII. Devasena, son of No. VI . . . . . 445 


Vm. Harishena, son of No. VII, made extensive conquests 465 

to c. 500 

Eight reigns cover approximately 200 years. The 
chronology agrees closely with that suggested by Biihler 
on palseographical grounds. 

Although it is impossible to fix the duration of each 
reign, it is established that Prithivishena enjoyed an 
exceptionally long reign, that Pravarasena II ruled for 
at least twenty-three years, and that Harishena effected 
extensive conquests, implying a prolonged exercise of 
power. On the assumption that Chandragupta II, Vikra- 
maditya gave his daughter in marriage to Eudrasena II 
at about the time when the invasion of Malwa took place,, 
the dates assigned in the table cannot be far wrong, and 
we may feel confident that the eight Vakataka Maliarajas. 
should be placed between the limits A.D. 300 and 500, 
If Harisliena had any successors they are not known, but 
it is possible and not unlikely that the dynasty may have 
survived until the establishment of tlie Chalukya power 
in the middle of the sixth century. 
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The materials at present available do not siifSce for the 
deteiTiiiriation of the place of origin of the dynasty or 
of the manner in which Pravarasena I attained power. 
Professor Collins observes that it can hardly be an 
accident that the dynastic lists of both the Saka Satraps 
of Surashtra and the Vakatakas exhibit a sovereio’n 

o 

named Riidrasena followed by his son Prithivishena. 
The inference readily suggests itself that Rudrasena 
Vakataka and his son Pritliivishena (c. 330-90) must 
have been in some way connected with the Satraps of the 
same name who had reigned between A.D, 199 and 222. 
But sucli an inference obviously is inconclusive, and it 
may be unfounded. 

If Vindhyasakti and Pravarasena are the same persons 
as the Vindhyasakti and Pravirasena of the Puranas, the 
origin of the family miglit be sought somewhere in the 
area now known as Central India. The earliest proved 
local connexion, however, is that of Prithivishena with 
the territoiy in Biindelkhand now known as the Ajaygarh 
State, which lies to the south-west of Allahabad. All the 
other inscriptions come from places much farther to the 
south. Tlie Chammak grant (K.INL, No. 619) establishes 
definitely the fact that Pravarasena II (c. 395-420) held 
the province of Bhojakataka, in which Chammak (Char- 
maiika) near Ilichpur was situated. That province, 
therefore, was equivalent roughly to the Ilichpur District.^ 
The name Bhojakataka, which means castle of the. 
Bhojas ”, implies that the province (rdjyam) was named 
after a castle formerly held by the Bhojas, an ancient 
ruling race mentioned in the edicts of Asoka, the Maha- 
bharata, HarivariiHa, Dasakumaracharita, and other works 
of Sanskrit literature.^ The only conspicuous stronghold 
in the neighbourhood of Iliclipur is the famous fortress 

^ The Districts of Berar were re-arranged in 1905. Ilichpur, which 
used to be a separate District, was then merged in Amraoti (Amaravati). 

^ The references are collected by Collins, p. 28. 
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of Gawilgarhy built on a'. mountain nearly 4,000 feet High 
and commanding a passiormerly of strategic importance. 
Altliougli tlie ruined buildings now in existence are of 
Muliainmadan date, none being older than the fifteenth 
century, such a position must have been held in force by 
the local rulers from the most remote times. The name 
of Gawilgarh suggests that the fortress was once occupied 
by the Gaolis, a so-called aboriginal tribe. I believe 
that Gawilgarh must have been Bhojakataka. It is not 
unlikely that the first Vakataka Maharaja rna}^ have 
established his power by seizing the old Bhoja stronghold, 
from which he gradually extended his dominions both 
to the north and to the south. But, inasmuch as we do 
not hear of Bhojakataka until about a.d. 400 in the time 
of the fifth Vakataka Maharaja, the conjecture that the 
first Maharaja, a century earlier in. date, had originally 
established himself at Gawilgarh is far from being 
proved. 

The inscriptions state that Prithivishena (c. a.d. 340-90) 
vanquished the lord of Kuntala, and credit Hurishena, 
the eighth Maharaja (c. A.D. 465-500), with the conquest, 
not only of Kuntala, but of Avanti, Kalinga, Kosala, 
Trikuta, Lata, and Andhra. A few words may be devoted 
to the explanation of those territorial or tribal names. 

Kuntala is defined by Mr. Eice in general terms as 
‘‘a province which included the western Dekhan and tlie 
north of Mysore and more particularly as the country 
between the Eivers Bliima and Veda vati, bounded by the 
Ghats on the west, and including the Shimoga and 
Chitraldurg Districts of the Mysore State, Bellary, now in 
Madras, and Dharwar and Bijapur, now in Bombay, as 
well as certain adjacent tracts of the Nizam’s Dominions.^ 

It is hardly necessary to explain that Avanti was 
the well-known kingdom in Malwa, of which Ujjain 

^ Mysore and Goorgfrom the Inscriptions, 1909, p. 3 ; Mysore Gazetteer, 
i, 289, 1897. 
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(23'' 11' N. and TS'' 47' E.) was the capital Up to about 
A.D. 395 Ujjain had been held by the Satraps of Malwa 
and Siirashtra. It then passed under the rule of the 
Guptas, and so remained until the break up of the Gupta 
empire late in the fifth century, when the Vakatakas, 
like other local princes, freed themselves from the control 
of the weakened suzerain power, and were at liberty to 
extend their dominion. Kalinga, as is well known, was 
the country on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, between 
the Mahanadi and the Godavari. 

The Kosala mentioned in the , Ajanta inscription must 
mean South Kosala or Maha Kosala, which comprised, the 
whole of the upper valley of the Mahanadi with its 
tributaries, and seems at times to have included a much 
larger area, now forming the eastern districts of the 
Central Provinces and the tributary states of Orissa. The 
early capital seems to have been Sirpur (Sripura) on 
the Mahanadi, now in the Raipur District of tlie Central 
Provinces.^ 

The name Trikiita means three-peaked mountain 'I 
The exact position of the mountain referred to has not 
been determined, but the poet Kalidasa, writing in the 
fifth century, states that it was situated in Aparanta, the 
region of the Konkan to the north of Bombay, which 
included the modern Thana District. The mountain gave 
its name to a kingdom, the rulers of which, the 
Traikutakas, are mentioned in a few inscriptions and coin 
legends, dated in a special era, starting from A.n. 248 - 9 . 
The latest known date for the dynasty is a.d. 494 . The 
last Raja presumably was suppressed by Harishena 
Vakataka, The Traikutaka history thus further confirms 
tlie proposed V^rkataka chronology.^ 

^ A.S.R., xvii, pp. 68-70, 1884. 

2 All the little information available about the Traikutakas has been 
collected and published by Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra 
Dynasty, etc,, in the British Museum, 1908. See especially sections 42, 
182, 134. 
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Lata means Southern Gujarat, between the Malii and 
■Tapti RiversL' 

The Andhra country may, perhaps, be taken to mean 
Maharashtra, the Maratha country above tlie Ghats, but 
at some periods the term had a wider signification. 

The statement of the Ajanta inscription concerning the 
conquests made by Harishena, if true, implies that his 
victorious arms were carried right across the centre of 
India, from the Bombay coast to the shore of the Bay of 
Bengal. His campaigns, however, even if they really 
happened, probably amounted to nothing more than 
temporary incursions into foreign territory, at least in 
so far as the more distant kingdoms were concerned. 

If any Ahrkataka Rajas succeeded the victorious 
Hainshena, we do not know their names, but, as already 
observed, we may conjecture that the dynasty continued 
to exist with greater or smaller posvsessions until the 
establishment of the Ohalukya power in the sixth century. 

The determination of the main outlines of the Vakataka 
chronology is a matter of considerable importance for the 
history of Indian art, and involves the reconsideration of 
the dates tentatively assigned to certain buildings, 
sculptures, and paintings in A History of Fine Art in 
India and published in December, 1911. 

My calculation assigns the long reign of Maharaja 
Pritliivishena Vakataka to the period between A.D. 340 
and 390, or, in less precise tei'ms, to the second half of 
the fourth century. Prithivishena, therefore, was the 
contemporary of Samudragupta of the Imperial Gupta 
dynasty, who reigned from about a.d. 330 to 375 or 380. 
The Nachna inscriptions of Prithivishena are inscribed 
in characters substantially the same as those of the Eran 
inscription of Samudragupta and the Udayagiri inscription 
dated A.D. 401 of Ohandragupta II. The inscribed slab 
at Nachna clearly belonged to one of the early buildings 
^ Bombay Gazetteer^ vol. i, pt, i, p. 7, 1896. 
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at the site, which is that of the ancient capital of the local 
rulers. That capital was named Ivuthara and presumably 
was the residence of Prithivishena’s subordinate chief, 
Vyaghradeva, who erected the structure to which the 
inscribed slab was originally attached. 

It may well be that the structure in question was the 
remarkable little early temple of Parvati, described and 
illustrated by Cunningham, which undoubtedly offers an 
example of early Gupta architecture and sculpture— the 
art of the fourth century or the beginning of the fifth. 
I proceed to quote the most significant passages from 
Cunninghani s description. 

The temple of Parvatl,” he writes, is one of the most 
curious and interesting shrines that I have seen. It is curious 
from the conventional imitations of rock-work on all the outer 
faces of its walls. It is especially interesting, as it seems to 
in'eserve the old fashion of the temples cut in the rock. The 
figures on the outer walls and on the doorway are all in 
the Gupta style of sculpture. The entrance doorway has the 
figures of the Ganges and Jumna standing on their respective 
symbols, the crocodile and tortoise. And lastly, all the roofs 


are flat, like those of knowm Gupta temples at Sanchi, Eran, 
and Tigowa. 

The Parvati temple is a building of two storeys. It is 
nearly square, 15 feet 9 inches by 15 feet finches’ in text], 
with plain, i^erpendicular walls. The lower storey is surrounded 
by a roofed cloister upwards of 5 feet wide, which is closed, 
except in front of the entrance door, by a wall 3 feet thick . . . 
The upper storey is quite plain both inside and outside. It 
was covered by a flat roof of apparently three slabs . . . The 
doorway of the lower storey is very richly carved with human 
figures in pairs on each jamb, ending with small statues of the 
Ganges and Jumna. The figures are all of the Gupta period, 
and are much superior to all mediaeval sculpture, both in the 
ease and gracefulness of their attitudes, as well as in the real 
beauty of the forms. The hair of the male figures is arranged 
in the same fashion as that of the Gupta kings on their coins, 
with rows of curls, like the wig of a judge. There are no obscene 

JRAS. 1914. 22 
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figures . . . Tlie outer faces of the wall (excepting only the 
upper room) are carved to imitate rock- work. A few figures are 
introduced, as well as a few lions or bears lying in holes or 
eaves in the rock-work ... 

/‘ The pilasters and . . . peculiar ornaments on the lintel of 
the doorway. All these belong to the Gupta style, as shown in 
the temples at Eran and Udayagiri. There is no inscription, 
and not even a single mason’s mark could be found on any of 
the stones. But the Gupta style of the figures, the returns at 
the ends of the door lintel for the reception of statues, the 
prominence given to the figures of the Ganges and Jumna, all 
point to a very early period.” 

Cunningham then proceeds to describe the inscribed slab 
lying near, pronouncing that it 'Valso certainly belongs to 
the Gupta period 

When writing the History of Fine Art 1 was not able 
to discriminate between the various stages of the art of 
the early Gupta period, and accordingly treated the little 
flat-roofed temple at Tigawa in the Central Provinces as 
being of “ about the same age as the sculptures in 
Cave xxii at Ajanta, which I estimated as '' sornewdiere 
about A.D. 600”.^ I now think that the buildings of the 
Tigawa class with their sculptures are appreciably earlier 
in date, and belong mostly to the fourth century. My 
amended view finds expression in an illustrated article on 
The vSculpture of the Gupta Period ”, which is expected 
to appear in the Ostasiatische Zeitschrift during 1914. 
I think that there is good reason for referring tlje temple 
of Parvati at Nachna with its remarkable sculptures to 
the time of Prithivishena Vakataka and his contemporary 
Samudragupta, that is to say, to the middle or second half 
of the fourth century. The inscribed slab of Prithivishena, 

^ A. S,R., vol. xxi, pp. 95-8, pis. xxv-vii, 1885, Plate xxvi gives slight 
indications of the nature of the sculptoed ornaments, hut no statue is 
figured. It is much to be desired that a good set of photographs of the 
temple and its sculptures should be obtained and published to illustrate 
the art of the reign of Samudragupta, 

® H.P.A, p. 162. 
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if it was not attached to the Parvati temple, must surely 
have belonged to some structure of the same age. 

The three Vakataka inscriptions in Buddhist caves, 
viz. No. vi in Cave xvi at Ajanta, No. vii in Cave xvii at 
the same place, and No. viii in the Ghatotkacha cave near 
Gulwara, about 11 miles west of Ajanta, are of special 
interest as determining the dates of the excavation of 
those caves with approximate accuracy. The Ghatotkacha 
record, which is perhaps the earliest, gives the genealogy 
of Hastibhoja, a Malabar Brahman of the Vallura sub- 
division, who was the minister of the Vakataka king, 
Devasena. Unfortunately, the latter portion of the 
document is lost, and it is not certain whether the cave 
was dedicated bj^ Hastibhoja himself or by some of his 
descendants. Anyhow, the inscription must belong to the 
reign of either Devasena or his son Harishena. The date 
of the cave, therefore, must be placed certainly in the 
fifth century, and probably in the second half of that 
century. 

The inscription No. vi, which is better preserved, 
records the dedication of Cave xvi at Ajanta by king 
Harishena’s minister, Varahadeva, who was son of the 
above-mentioned Hastibhoja, the minister of Devasena. 

Inscription No. vii, which is much mutilated, records 
the dedication of Cave xvii at Ajanta by a member of 
a family of local princes, presumably subordinate to the 
Vakatakas, the name of Harishena, apparently the 
A^akataka king, being mentioned in v. 21. 

The result is that Oaves xvi and xvii at Ajanta and 
the Ghatotkacha cave near Gulwara are proved to be 
approximately contemporary. All three were excavated 
in the reign of either Devasena VMcataka or his son 
Harishena, and all thi'ee may be dated with confidence in 
the second half of the fifth century, a determination 
sufiiciently precise for the purposes of the histoiy 
of art. 
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When j1 Art in India and Ceylon 

was published at the close of 1911, I had not gone closely 
into the Vakataka problem as I have now done. Professor 
Pathak’s inscription had not then come to light, and I was 
influenced by the suspicion that the Devagupta whose 
daughter was married to Eudrasena II Vakataka niiglit 
possibly have been the prince named Devagupta who 
belonged to the minor dynasty of the Later Guptas of 
Magadha, about a.d. 700. Accordingly, I dated Caves 
xiv-xx, with xxi-ix and i-v, as having been all excavated 
between a.d. 500 and 642, observing that the bulk of the 
paintings must be assigned to the time of the great 
Chalukya kings, a.d. 550 and 642, although some may 
have been executed under the patronage of the earlier 
Vakataka kings of Berar. I alluded to the existence of 
a Vakataka record in Cave xvi, but failed to take note 
of the connected epigraphs in Cave xvii and the 
Ghatotkacha cave. 

The clearing up of the Vakataka chronology effected in 
this essay considerably antedates Caves xvi and xvii at 
Ajanta, and makes it possible that some of the other 
caves included in the numbers xiv-xx and xxi-ix may 
be as early. Nos. i-v probably are the latest of all. 
The absence of inscriptions renders precise chronology 
of the whole series impossible, and we should remember 
that the excavation of spacious halls in the solid rock 
must have taken a long time. The execution of each of 
the more important works must have extended over 
several years, and as to the paintings, they may have 
been added or extended from time to time. But when 
allowance is duly made for all these considerations, 
a definite advance in the chronology of Indian art results 
from the deberinination of the fact that three important 
Buddhist cave-shrines, namely, Caves Nos. xvi and xvii 
at Ajanta, as well as the Ghatotkacha cave near Gulwara, 
were dedicated at some time in the second half of the 
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fifth century. At Kuchara (Naclina) we find a Vakataka 
inscription associated with distinctive early Gupta sculpture 
of the fourth century. At Ajanta and Gulwara we find 
other Vakataka inscriptions associated with other mani- 
festations of the artistic impulse which distinguished the 
reigns of Chandragupta II and Kuniaragupta I in the fifth 
century — the age of Kalidasa. The Vakataka princes, 
therefore, are entitled to a share in the glory of the golden 
age of the Guptas, a share only now restored to them 
after their very existence had been forgotten for many 
centuries. 

The results of the inquiry may be summed up briefly 
as follows : — 

The Vakataka dynasty, comprising eight ruling chiefs 
and nine generations, lasted for at least two centuries in 
round numbers, from about A.D. 300-500. It may have 
survived the latter date for half a century or so, but if it 
did no record of the fact has been discovered. The 
derivation and meaning of the name, which seems to 
be an adjective based on a form Fatoa, are unknown. 
We are equally ignorant as to the race and origin of the 
chiefs, who may possibly have been foreigners connected 
with the Satraps of Ujjain and Surashtra. The first 
Maharaja, Pravarasena I, is credited with the performance 
of many Hindu sacrifices, including four asvamedhas, or 
horse-sacrifices, a vaunt which implies that he actually 
established a considerable amount of control over his 
neighbours. But we do not know either where the seat 
of his dominion was situated or how he attained such 
power as he possessed. He was succeeded by a grandson, 
and presumably enjoyed a long reign. A record of the 
4th Maharaja, Prithivishena, has been found in the 
Ajaygarh State, to the south-west of Allahabad, and is 
associated with buildings and good sculptures in the 
early Gupta style of the fourth century. Prithivishena 
is said to have conquered Kuntala, far to the south in the 
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Deccan, and is credited with a reign of abnormal length. 
His son, Rndrasena II, married a daughter of the 
emperor Ghandragupta II, Vikramaditya, probably about 
A.B, 390^6, when that monarch annexed Malwa. 

Rudrasena’s son, Pravarasena II, certainly was in 
possession of Eastern Berar (Ilichpur) and of a con- 
siderable part of the western districts of the modern 
Central Provinces, and is known to have reigned for at 
least twenty-three years. A prince whose name has been 
lost seems to have intervened between Pravarasena and 
Devasena, whose Brahman minister (or perhaps a son of 
the minister) dedicated the Ghatotkacha cave at Gulwara, 
near Ajanta. This last known Raja was Harishena, son 
of Devasena, and it is certain that Cave xvi, at Ajanta, 
was dedicated in his reign. It is highly probable that 
Cave xvii was dedicated at about the same time, that is to 
say, during the second half of the fifth century. 

The establishment of the chronology of the dynasty 
in a general way is specially important for the histoiy 
of art as supplying approximate dates for the temple and 
sculptures in early Gupta style at Kuthara or Nachna, for 
two caves at Ajanta, and for the Ghatotkacha cave at 
Gulwara. The dynasty probably came to an end when 
the Chalukya power was established in the sixth centuiy. 
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KHOTAN ST¥DIES 
By STEN KONOW 

ABOUT twelve years ago Dr. Hoernle published^ 
a series of ancient documents written in Bralimi 
characters and an Iranian language. There was and is 
some uncertainty about the exact spot or spots where 
they were found. Some of them had been bought 
'/from a Khotan trader Badruddin, who could or would 
give no information”. Others were said to have been 
dug out from a buried town near Kuchar. The inter- 
pretation of these documents has not advanced much 
since they were edited, though we now know that they 
are written in the same tongue which is used in numerous 
fragments and MSS. found in Eastern Tiirkistan, and 
which has been variously designated North Aryan, East 
Iranian, Tokhari, and Khotanese. The alphabet in which 
these documents are written, on the other hand, is much 
better known now than twelve years ago. Dr. Hoernle 
has published ^ tables found in Central Asia and containing 
complete alphabets, so that we are now relatively well 
informed about the value of the different signs. Moreover, 
a comparison with other manuscript finds from Turkistan 
has shown that some signs were not from the beginning 
correctly transliterated. In the present connexion it is 
of importance that we now know that two difierent signs 
were originally confounded and invariably transliterated 
n. One of them, liowever, denotes an n-sound, and is 
now usually transcribed rn 

^ A Meport of the British Collection of Antiquities from Central Asia, 
pfc. ii, pp. 30 E, Calcutta, 1902, 

^ JRAS. 1911, pp. 447 ff. ^ ^ . - , : T' 
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Several of the Iranian documents are dated, but it lias 
not hitherto proved possible to interpret these dates. 
Together with them were found Chinese documents 
carrying dates ranging from A.D. 768 to 790. Dr. Hoernle 
inferred from this fact that the Iranian documents 
belonged to the same period, and he was of opinion that 
they might have come from the buried site of Dandan 
Oiliq, The Chinese documents have since been published 
by M. Chavannes/ and it is curious to see that one of 
them mentions a petition written in '' barbaric language 
and hailing from the Khotan country. This statement 
seems to show that the home tongue of the Khotan people 
was used in public documents in the last half of the 
eighth century A.D. Moreover, one of the Chinese docu- 
ments which is stated to have been dug out near Kuchar, 
and which is a certificate of payment of taxes, contains 
three Brahmi aksaras, rd-hau-de, which show that they 
hail from a part of the country where the Iranian 
language of the documents was used. Hmule is a well- 
known word belonging to that form of speech and 
meaning gave Rd is therefore probably an abbrevia- 
tion of the name of the person who did pay. I hope to 
be able to prove that Dr. Hoernle was lught both in 
thinking that the documents belong to the Khotan 
country and that they should be dated in the second half 
of the eighth century A.D. 

Two of the Iranian documents, Hoernle’s Nos. 1 and 12, 
have an almost identical beginning. If we substitute rr 
for n in its proper place, No. 1 begins — 

om sail 10 7 mdsto Skarhvdro hadd 5 hvaon-no-rrwm- 
do-vi-m~vd-ham ; 

and No. 12 — 

om sail 20 mdstd Cvdtaja hadd 10 3 mye hvam-nd- 
rr&m<ld-vd-^-vd-ha7}i, 

^ See M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, vol. i, pp. 521 ff. 
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The words contaiiimg the actual dates are quite clear aud 
mean ‘‘year 17 (20), month Skarhvaro (Cvataja), days 5 
(13th) The remainder has not yet been translated. 

If we compare the two texts, we will at once notice 
that w^e in No. 1 often find o where No. 12 reads a; 
cL masto and mmta, etc. An examination of the context 
of No. 1 will reveal the fact that the sign d, which is so 
common in all other Turkistano-Iranian texts, does not 
occur a single time, but is always replaced by o. Thus, 
ttona heda instead of ttdna heda, at that time : ci-bura 
instead of ci-hurci, OuS many as. Now an examination 
of the plate will show that the sign which has been 
transliterated o is a simple curve above the aksara. In 
the alphabet published hy Dr. Hoernle, on the other hand, 
there is always an indenture in the middle. I therefore 
feel convinced that the curve does not denote o at all, but 
is a cursive way of writing d, which is in other documents 
denoted by means of the curve vvith a dot to its left. In 
fols. 7 and 8 of the Aparimitayuhsutra, which are written 
in cursive Brahml,^ the sign of d has in this way become 
almost like an anusvara, so that e.g. the word vamde was 
misread as vamsude in the first edition of those leaves. 

The beginning of No. 1 must accordingly be read : om 
sail 10 7 mdstd Skarhvdrd hadd 5 hvdm-nd-rrv,m-dd~vi- 
m-vd-ham. It will be seen that the only difference in 
the last part of the legend from No. 12 is that the latter 
reads rrdm-dd while No. 1 has rrum-dd, for vi and vd 
are, as we know from numerous examples, interchangeable. 

Now^ rrwmdd is a well-known word. It is the genitive 
singular of rre, king, and it becomes probable that 
rrdmdd in No. 12, which does not look like any known 
word in the language, is miswritten instead of rrumdd. 
This supposition will be proved if it can be shown that 
the dates in Nos. 1 and 12 are, in fact, what the word 
rrumdd seems to show, given in regnal years. 

1 See Hoernle, JRAS. 1911, p. 468 f. 
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If mmda means '' of the king we would naturally 
expect to find a nearer designation of the king in the 
word preceding it. We may compare hald rri, 

the Kali king or, the king of Kali, in the Vajracchedika. 
The form itself may stand ior Jwannci Sbiid for 

.hvand, for the anusvara is in the documents commonly 
used instead of other nasals before consonants, and, on 
the other hand, it is quite common to add an anus vara 
before other nasals. Now the T'ang-shu^ and Hlian-tsang^ 
inform us that, in the days of the T'ang dynasty the 
colloquial form of the name of the Khotan oasis was 
Huan-na, It seems evident that this Htmn-na is 
identical with the word hvamnd occurring in documents 
Nos. 1 and 12, and that they are accordingly dated during 
the rule of a Khotan king, and that this is actually the case 
will he proved when we consider the word following after 
rrumdd, viz. vimvdham or vd^vdham. If I am right in 
translating hvamnd vTumdd as “ of the Khotan kins: 
we would expect to find the name of the king in the next 
word, and if we remember that the name Htban-na, of 
Khotan is only known from the T'ang annals and from 
Htian-tsang, we would naturally think of a Khotan king 
during the T'ang period. Now the T'ang-shu informs 
us ^ that the name of the royal family in Khotan was 
Wei-chill, and it has long been recognized that this 
Wei-chih must represent the word -which occurs 

as the first component of the names of Khotan kings in 
some lists which have been preserved in Tibetan literature, 
and which have been published by Mr. W. W. Rockhill,'^ 
with additions by Dr. Thomas,^ and by Babu Sarat 

^ Ed. Ghavaniies, Domments sur les Tou-kim {Tiircs) occkleyitanx^ p. 125, 
St. PetershoLirg, 1903. 

Stein, loc. cit., p. 153. 

^ Chavannes, loc. cit., p. 126. 

The Life of the Buddha, and the Marly Hmtorijof his Order, pp. 230 If. 
London, JS84. 


Chandra Das.^ If we now look at these lists we will find 
a name wdiich seems to correspond to vimvdhaon in the 
docnments, viz. the king whom Sarat Chandra calls 
Vijayavcthana and Dr. Thomas Vijayabohan cJien-po, 
i.e. the great. The letter s in Turkistano-Iranian is 
sometimes used instead of j in Indian loan-words. 
Professor Leurnann ^ mentions such instances as p€vsa = 
2')djd and rrclsa = Q'^dja, The curve under sa may well 
denote some shortening, so that vim would naturally 
represent a Skr. vijaya. Finally, vdham is the natural 
representative of a Skr. vdhana ; cf. dysam = Skr. dsana, 
seat. VimvdJiam is therefore as near an approach to the 
sound in Skr. Vijayavdhana as we could expect, and 
there can be no doubt that we have here a welcome proof 
that the Tibetan lists must have some foundation in 
fact. Moreover, we must infer that the two documents 
refer themselves to Khotan, to the times of King 
Vijayavahana. - 

It will be seen that the two Iranian documents thus 
conclusively show that the language in which they are 
written was the vernacular of the Khotan oasis. I think 
that it can be made almost certain that the same tongue 
has been spoken in Khotan since the beginning of our 
era. But then it will be difficult to adopt the ingenious 
theory of Professor Liiders,^ that the Turkistano-Iranian 
language was the home tongue of the Sakas. The Sakas 
do not seem to have been permanently established in 
Khotan. There are also, as I shall try to show in another 
place, some other features which militate against this 
theory. Provisionally, therefore, I shall stick to the name 
Khotani suggested by Professor Kirste.^ 

‘‘ Buddhifcifc and other Legends about Khotan” : JASB., vol. Iv, pt. i, 
pp, 193 ff. 

Zur 7107'darischfin Spracke und Literature j). 67, Strassburg, 1912. 

** ‘‘ Die Sakas und die ‘ nordarische ^ Sprache ” : Sitzungsberichte der 
Koniglich Breussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1913, pp. 406 fl. 

Wiener ZeAtaclirift fur die Kunde dee Morge^ilandeSe vol. xxvi, p. 394. 
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The question now arises about the period when Vim- 
vdhmn- Vijayavdliana lived. The historical information 
contained in the Tibetan list is so scanty that it is 
extremely difficult to arrive at any certain results, the 
more so because a comparison of the lists published by 
Messrs. Rockhill and Thomas on one side and by Sarat 
Chandra on the other shows that the Tibetan tradition 
is not quite certain. Still, we must try to arrive at some 
provisional result. 

At the head of the Khotan dynasty the Tibetan texts 
place Kustana or Salana, who is said to have been born 
to the queen of Emperor Asoka, and to have been carried 
off by Vaisravana to the king of China. Twelve years 
old, he then became king of Khotan 234 years after the 
Nirvana. Though a similar legend is related by Htian- 
tsang, and the story thus is evidently based on Khotan 
chronicles, it hardly deserves more credit than similar 
eponymous legends elsewhere. Kustana s son was Ye-u-la^ 
who founded the capital of the kingdom, and he would 
consequently have to be dated at least two hundred years 
B.c. if the synchronism of Kustana and A^oka could be 
accepted. The Annals of the Later Hans ^ inform us that, 
towards the end of the reign of Kuang-wu-ti (a.d. 25-57), 
the king of So-ch'e (Yarkand), having become very 
powerful, reduced Yu4in, the king of Khotan, to tlie 
position of li-lmei. Now if we remember that both 
Ye-ih-la and Yil-lin are not indigenous Tibetan and 
Chinese words, but attempts at rendering the sounds of 
foreign names, the striking similarity between the two 
words makes it extremely probable that they represent 
one and the same Khotani name, and in that case Ye-u-la 
would belong to the first half of the first century A.D. 
This supposition is further supported by what the Chinese 

^ See for this and other statements in what follows Abel Remusa,t, 
Hifitoire de la ville de Khotan^ pp, S ff., Paris, 1820, and Stein, loc. cit., 
pp. 166 ff. 
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and Tibetan sources tell us about the successors of Ye-u-la 
and Yudin respectively. ■ 

The Han Annals tell us that during the period Yung- 
piling (a.d. 58-75) the Khotan general Hiii-mo-pa 
revolted and assumed the title of king of Khotan. He 
must accordingl}^ be considered as the founder of the 
national Khotan dynasty. According to the Tibetan 
annals, on the other hand, Ye-u-la s son Vijayasamhlmva, 
who was born 165, or according to Sarat Chandra 65, 
years after the establishment of the kingdom, succeeded 
him. With Vijayasambhava begins a long series of 
Khotan kings whose names all begin with Vijaya. If 
there is any truth in the Chinese statement that Wei- 
chill- Vijaya was the family name of the kings, it is of 
interest to note that this Vijaya dynasty, according to 
Tibetan tradition, begins where the Han Annals place 
the foundation of the national Khotan kingdom. This 
constitutes one point of analogy between the Chinese and 
Tibetan sources. We hear of Vijayasambhava that in 
his iiftli year Buddhism was introduced in Khotan. The 
Arya Vairocana became the spiritual guide of the 
inhabitants and taught the ignorant cattle herders in 
the Li (i.e. Khotan) language and invented the characters 
of Li. Now there does not seem to be any reason for 
doubting that Buddhism, and I may add Indian civiliza- 
tion, was introduced in Khotan during Vijayasambhava’s 
reign. It is therefore quite natural that his predecessors 
have names whicli are not Indian. It seems also 
necessary to infer that Vijayasambhava or Sambhava 
is the translation of some Khotani name which the 
king used before the introduction of Buddhism. If we 
remember that Kliotani hamphuta corresponds to Sanskrit 
sambhfda and o to ava, we would infer a Khotani name 
Hampho, and the Chinese Iliiu-mo-pa can, so far as I can 
see, very well be an attempt at rendering such a name. 
I therefore think that we can put down as almost certain 
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that Buddhism was introduced in Khotan in the third 
quarter of the first centuxy A.D., i.e. about the time when 
the power of the Kusaiias, who spoke the same language 
as the Khotanese, was consolidated under Kadphises. 
I do not think that this coincidence is a mere matter 
of chance. 

A-fter Vijayasainbhava follow eleven generations, only 
two of which are mentioned by name. No historical 
information is given which allows us to settle their date. 
Then comes king Vijayadharma^ who is said to have 
been a powerful king, who was constantly engaged in 
war. Later on he became a Buddhist and retired to 
Kashgar. We know from Chinese sources that Kashgar 
had formerly developed great powei% but that it became 
dependent on Khotan during the epoch of the three 
kingdoms (a.d. 220-64). It is then probable that 
this was the time of the powerful king Vijayadharma. 
He was succeeded by Vijayasimha, and lie again by 
VijayaMrti, who is said to have carried war into India 
and to have overthrown Saketa, togetlier with King 
Kanika, or the king of Kanika, and the Guzan king.^ 
Guzan here evidently stands for Kusana, but we have no 
means for establishing the identity of the Kusana king 
alluded to. 

No historical information is given about the next ten 
or eleven generations. We are only told tliat Khotan 
was frequently invaded by enemies. Thus the Drug-gu 
king A-no-sos invaded Khotan and destroyed the viharas 
as far as ’Ge-u-to-san. Drug~gu can hardly be anything 
but Turks. It is evident that these generations of kings 
ruled during the years when Khotan was oppressed by 
the T'u-yii-hun (A.D. 445), the Juan-juan (circa a.d. 470), 
the Hephtlialites (c, a.d. 500-56), and the Western Turks 
(c. A.D. 565-631). Then the Khotan king Vij ay asam grama 
is introduced, of whom we hear that he carried war into 
^ Bee Thomas, Indian Antiquar^^ vol. xxxii, p. 340. 
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the territory of the Drug-gu and caused great slaughter. 
That can only mean that he lived when the empire of the 
Western Turks fell to pieces about A.D. 630. We are thus, 
reminded of a passage in T^ang-shu which has been 
translated by M. Chavannes : The family name of the 
king (of Khotan) is Wei-chik ; his personal name is 
Wtb-mi, Originally he was subject to the Tu-kue. In 
the sixth year Cheng-kuan [632] he sent an envoy with 
presents [to the Chinese Court]. Three years later he 
sent his son.'’ Now I am unable to. see any way of 
identifying the names Wu-mi and Samgraona, though 
I think we must identify the two kings. We will have 
to assume that Vijayasamgrama had another Khotani 
name which the Chinese have rendered Wu-mi. 

After Vij ay asamgrtoa follows Vijayasimha, ot whom 
we hear that he was a contemporaiy of an Arhat 
Dharmaplila. If his predecessor was Wu-mi, Vijayasimha 
would be identical with /Sw, who sent his son to 

China in A.D. 648 and later on went there himself.. 
Dr. Hoernle, who has been good enough to consult 
Professor Bullock and Mr. Parker about the word Fu-iu, 
informs me that the correct transliteration is probably 
Fii-ch'a, wliich seems to be another rendering of Vijaya, 
or, rather, of Vi^. Sin I take to be tlie Chinese 
rendering of the Khotanese pronunciation of Simha. 
But then Vijayasimha must be the king who ruled in 
Kliotan during Huan-tsang’s stay there in A.D. 644, and 
Dharrnapala can very well be the famous teaclier in 
Nalanda of whom we hear in the Si-yu-ki, and whose 
fame Hlian-tsang could have propagated in Khotan. 

We are further introduced to some generations of whom 
I cannot make anything. We are only told about the 
religioxis buildings erected during their rule. Then we 
hear of another VijayaHrti, during whose reign Khotan 
is said to have been conquered by the Tibetans. Sarat 
Chandra Das states that this happened under the 
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Tibetan Idiig Simi-btsan-sgam-po (diecl 650). Tliat must, 
however/be a mistake, as the first Tibetan invasion of 
Khotan took place - in A.D. 665, Vijayakirti must 
tlierefore be the king whom the Chinese call Fu-Pib 
Hitmgy who went to China about a.d. 674 and was 
lionoured on account of his merits in fighting the 
Tibetans. There is not, however, any similarity between 
the two names. Chinese hiung is said to mean 
''masculine”. 

Vijayakirti s son Vijayasmngrdma, or, according to 
Sarat Chandra Das, Vijayagrdona, was killed by the 
Drug-gu during a visit to China. Fu-tu Hiung’s son, on 
the other hand, was King. During his times there was 
some trouble with the Turks, A.D. 705-6, when the 
Turkish chief Kdti-ch'uo attacked Khotan. Also, the 
Tibetans began to be troublesome. We hear about envoys 
from King during the period K'ai-ytin (713-41), and 
especially in a.d. 71 7. If the Sanskrit form Vijaya- 
grama is the correct one, we might expect a popular from 
0dm; cf. the name Puna’ gam occurring in the Iranian 
documents, and King, which is elsewhere used to denote 
Skr. gan, might well be a rendering of this Gam. 

On Vijayasamgrama’s death his son VijayasaAngrdma 
or Vijayavikrama was a minor, and the minister A-ma- 
la-ke-meg ruled as a regent for twelve years. During 
this regency we would have to date the king T'iao, who 
was in secret alliance with the Western Turks, and was, 
therefore, executed by the Chinese in A.D. 725. We have 
seen that Vijayasamgrama is said to have been killed by 
the Drug-gu. It seems natural to infer that Thao entei'ed 
into alliance witli the Turks in order to remove Vijaya- 
samgrama, and that he actually succeeded in bringing 
about his death, but was prevented by the Chinese from 
ascending the throne. We are told that in a.d. 728 the 
Chinese court placed Fu-shih Chan on the throne, and he 
is then probably identical with Vijayasamgrama's son. 


Dr. Thomas kindly informs me that Chinese chan can be 
a rendering of samgrdma. It is therefore probable that 
the name of Vijayasaingrama’s son was likewise Vijaya- 
samgrama. The name Vijayavikrama, however, also 
seems to be used about him, and it may be assumed that 
he adopted that name when he became king. 

Fu-shih Chan’s successor was Tu (about a.d. 736), 

and he is evidently identical with Vijayadharma,^ who 
built a vihai'a together with a Chinese minister or envoj" 
)Ser-the-si. Then, we are told, the Chinese minister or 
envoy Ka-tlie-si and King Vijayasamhhava built a vihara 
and a stupa called Su-stoh-ha. Then Vijayabohan the 
great rebuilt this stupa. This is the last king in Sarat 
Chandra Das’ list, and it is just possible that tlie next 
entries in Dr. Thomas’ list refer to the queens of the kings 
already enumerated. And, at all events, eveiy mention of 
China now disappears from the lists. It is, then, a curious 
coincidence, which adds support to the chronology here 
adopted, that the Chinese notices about Khotan only 
carry us down to the same point. We hear tliat Fu-tu Ta 
was succeeded by Wei-chih Kuei, whose wife Ma was 
granted the title of princess in a.d. 740, Kuei cannot- 
have ruled long, for his siimessoT Sheng assisted China on 
an expedition in A.D. 747. He married a Chinese princess, 
and in 766 he left Khotan for good in order to assist 
the Chinese. He died in China, and his brother Wei-chih 
Yao, who began his rule in A.D. 756, was still on the 
throne in 786. One of these kings must then be identical 
with Vijayabohan, who must further be the King 
Visa/vakam of the documents. Document No. 12 is dated 
in his 20th year. Neither Kuei nor Sheng ruled as much 
as twenty years, and we are thus necessarily led to the 
conclusion that Yao must be identified with Vi^vdham. 
That would mean that we would have to account for 
two kings Kuei and Sheng, where the Tibetan list only 
1 The Kbotanese for dhmma is da, 
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mentions one> Vijayasambhava. Dr. Thomas informs me 
that Cliinem sheng means ‘"to be adequate to sustain/', 
“ to be worthy ", It can therefore well be a translation 
of sarjibhava, and we would have to infer that Kuei is not 
mentioned at all in the Tibetan lists. I do not think, 
however, that this difficulty is great, because the Tibetan 
list only mentions such kings as built Buddhist sanctuaries. 
It is possible that the designation chen-po, the great, 
used of Vijayabohan in the Tibetan list, is a translation 
of a Khotanese surname, which the Chinese have rendered 
with ycio, glorious. He seems to have been the last 
Khotan king who asserted his independence against the 
Tibetans. After his time Khotan passed under the rule 
of the king of Tibet, as mentioned in a “ prophecy " 
handed down in Tibetan literature.^ 

My analysis of the Tibetan lists of Khotan kings has 
thus led to the result that the documents of the 17th 
and 20th years of Vi^vaham belong to the same time 
as the Chinese documents found together with them, as 
was supposed by Dr. Hoernle. It is probable that the 
remaining documents are about contemporaneous, as the 
same personal names occur in many of them. Thus, 
AnjdTTi in No. 4 is evidently identical witli xinjai in 
No. 9 ; Arsdli in No. 9 with Arsalam in No. 12 ; Brlydsi 
in No. 1 with Brlyydsl in No. 9 ; cf. finhher Budaimp 
and Hatkam in Nos. 1 and 13 ; Jsajmkd in Nos. 9, 11, 13 ; 
Mahvetari, No. 9, and Mahvittard, No. 18 ; Ilaiyadatd, 
No. 9, and Mayadattd, No. 13 ; Nuhadcvttd, Nos. 13 and 17 ; 
PAemZ:mH, Nos. 9, 13, 15, 17, 48 ; Punagdm, Nos. 1, 9, 
15, 48 ; Scdd, No. 9, and Saldm, No. 17. We can, 
therefore, safely conclude that the remaining documents 
which mention a year (saU) also belong to tlie reign of 
Vimvdhaon. These are ^ the years 1 in No. 15, 5 in 

^ Sarat Chandra Das, JASB. vol. Iv, pt. i, p. 199 f. 

- Dr. Hoernle has been good enough to give me revised readings of 
the dates occurring in the documents. No. 15, which was originally 
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No,: 14, , 11 in No. 2, 17 in No.' 1/ 20 in Nos. 10, 12, 
13 , and 22 in No. 9. If reign is dated 

from A.D. 756, these dates would range from 756 to 778, 
while the dated Chinese documents cover the period 
768~»90. 

Some documents are not dated in years, saZ^, but in 
ksanas, and one was originally said to be dated in both, 
viz. in the 19th ksana, and the 20th year. Dr. Hoernle, 
however, now- informs me that this was a mistake, and 
that the following is the state of affairs 

No. 8 is dated 17mye ksdnd saiisacH salya, where 
mumctb cannot be a numeral, and does not look like any 
Khotani word which I know. 

No. 10 consists of two parts : The first is dated “ on the 
20th day of the month Nahaja, in the 20th year ”, and 
the second '' ksdna in the 20th year 

No. 11 is dated “on the 23rd day of the month 
Khaysaja, in the 19th ksdni’\ 

It will be seen from No. 10 that the two dates are 
referred, one to the 20th year and the other to ksiini the 
20th year. It here seems as if saU and Icsdni sail denote 
one and the same thing. In No. 11, which is dated in 
the 19th ksdni, a person Jsajsaka is mentioned, who is 
evidently the same person who occurs in No. 9 from the 
22nd year (saM) and No. 13 from the 20th. It therefore 
seems as if ksdni in No. 11 signifies the same thing as 
sail in Nos. 9 and 13. It becomes impossible to think, 
as originally suggested by Dr. Hoernle, that ksdna means 
some greater period, a kind of cycle. 

Now it seems evident that ksdna means the same thing 
as the word ksiim which occurs in a series of documents 

said to be dated in the 6th year, has the date ssausacu salya padauyse^ 
i.e. in the first year smumcu ; No. 3, which was said to mention the 
third year, gives month and day and then goes on Hvam{ii]d rrdmdd 
(i.e, rrunidd) Vilmvdhain smttMnird salya, in the smusanlrd year of the 
Khotan king Vi.^vahai|i, where samtsantrd must be connected with 
smmacu in No, 15. 
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liailmg from the of Encliar and written in 

the language which most scholars have hitherto called 
Tokhari B, but which we now will have to designate 
Knchari. In a masterly paper Professor Levi has shown ^ 
that this hsum denotes regnal years, counted from the 
beginning of the reign of a Kuchar king. The ordinary 
word for year in Kucharx is pihul, and hsum does not 
seem to be a Kuchari word at all. Its use, however, 
seems to be exactly similar to the use of hsana in the 
Iianian documents, and this word must accordingly have 
a similar meaning. A suitable etymology, then, at once 
presents itself. Ksana must be derived from the base in 
Zd. vSay, from which w^e have Soghdian x^avaoi, might; 
X^evane, king,^ Persian mL As pointed out by Professor 
Reichelt,^ Iranian is often written in the Indian way, 
Icsi f.i.kswa, Zd. soidra. if sunn might be an ordinaxy 
present participle, just as we find stana, standing, being, 
from sfa. But in that case we would expect an oblique 
singular hmuye. It is, therefore, more likely that hsana 
is a noun meaning “ rule “ reign and hsmiii sail would 
then mean '"year of the inile “regnal year”. 

This reckoning by regnal years in a Chinese dependency 
is probably an imitation of the Chinese regnal periods, 
tlie nien-hao. It is also possible that we find traces of 
the use of devices of these peidods as in Chinese. Thus 
we hear that the year A.D. 940 is designated as the 29th 
year T'ung-ch'ing, and Sir Aurel Stein ^ has maintained 
that this designation relates to the use of some local era. 
It is, however, more likely that T'ung-ch'ing was the 
device of the period of the then ruling king Li Sheng- 
t'ien. Similarly the word satvsaeu in No. 8, which also 
occurs in No. 15, and the word ssausanvrd in No. 3, 

^ Journal Asiatiqu€i 1913, jip, 311 If. 

See Stael-Holstein, p. 84, n. 2, above. 

Indogermanischea Jahrbuchi vol. i, p. 27. 

Stein, loc. cit., p, 179, 
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which is evidently connected, may have been the device 
of A^i.^vaham\s reign. I offer this explanation with 
considerable diffidence, the more so because I am unable 
to suggest any explanation of the w^ords ssaunacu and 
,imiimn%rdu It seems, however, probable that ksana 
does not denote a cycle of any dehnite length, but 

reign ”, ‘‘ rule ”, and refers itself to regnal periods in 
imitation of the nien-licw. But if that is so the word 
is Iranian, and Kuchari Icsum, which is apparently used 
in the same way, is borrowed from Icsana. This is not 
in itself improbable, for there are apparently also other 
instances of loans by Kuchari from Khotani. Thus 
Kuchari mmdne, a h'^amana, has probably come to 
Kuchar through a language of the same kind as Khotani, 
where regularly corresponds to Aryan sr and where the 
word samana is common, be it that this language was 
Khotani itself or the language of the Yue-clii, from whom 
the Chinese are said to have received or heard of Buddhist 
stitras in 2 B.c.^ 

^ See Franke, “ Zur Frage der Einfiihrung des Buddhismus in 
China”: Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen zn 
Berlin, Jahr. xiii, Abt. i, pp. 3 fF. 
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THE XALAS • 

By Dr. A. VENKATASUBBIAH and E. MULLER 

The present article was originally intended to be a supplement to 
Dr. Venkatasubbiah’s dissertation on the Kalas, presented to the 
philosophical faculty of the University of Berne in 1910 and printed 
at Madras in 1911. Considering, however, the possibility that a certain 
number of European Sanskritists may not be acquainted with this 
dissertation, we believe it necessary to repeat here the most important 
points which have been discussed there, hoping that in this form 
the article may be understood by all scholars interested in these 
matters. — E. M. 

FTIHE word kald has been translated in different ways 
in Sanskrit dictionaries, and, in fact, it is difficult 
to find in European languages an equivalent which 
corresponds exactly to this terminus technicus. Monier- 
Williams gives any practical art, any mechanical or fine 
art’’; the St. Petersburg dictionary has “ Kunst, Kunst- 
griff* Kunstfertigkeit, Handwerk ” ; Bohtlingk in Hema- 
candra, 900, simply '' Handwerk In the same passage 
we find that, according to Hemacandra, hald is identical 
with cilpam aiid and this is confirmed with 

regard io gilparp hj ih.^ Amarakosha. The article on 
the kalas in Vatsy ay ana’s Kdmasutra, pp. 32 fF. (quoted 
by Aufrecht in his Catalogue of the Oxford MSS,, 
p. 217a), terminates thus: iti catuhshashtir angavidyali 
kdmasibtrasydvayavinyali, Kald is considered here as 
identical with vidyd. After all it seems that the transla- 
tion arts and sciences ” is the most suitable. Cf. Hema- 
candra’s Parigishtaparvan, transl. by Hertel, p. 52. 

In the Rigveda the word kald means the sixteenth 
part ”, and is only used in this sense. But Rigveda, vii, 
18. 15, we have prakaldvid, and this occurs also 
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Nig}iantib/iY, i. %b^,^ Yaska, in his commentary 
(vi, 6), BSbyst prakalavid vanig bhavati kalac ca vedci- 
prakaldg ca. YTom this and from Diirga’s comment on 
this it does not clearly appear that the woi'd kala here 
refers to the arts and sciences. Devaraja’s comment on 
this word in the Niglicmtu runs thus : prakalavid pm~ 
karshena kaldh manonTrianapratimanddivishay 
krislitdgvagcinitaratnaparlkshddikd veda vi/jdndti. Tins 
seems distinctly to refer the word kcdd to the arts. And 
if, as it appears, the Vedic Aryans were much advanced 
in civilization, it is not improbable that they might have 
been acquainted with the kalds in this sense and that 
certain arts were already detinitely grouped together 
as kalds. 

The next passage to be mentioned liere is in the Malta- 
bhdrata (Kumbhakonam edition, pt. xli, p. 86, (;loka 38), 
where Garga says that Civa instructed him in the sixty- 
four kalds. 

Other passages about the kalds are the following : — 

munive9apraticchannas tatra gacchantu yoshitah 1 
upayajhah kalajha5 ca vai^ike parinishthitah t{ 

Rdmdyana, i, 9. 5. 

ahoratrai5 catuhshashtya samyattau tavatih kalah I 
gurudakshinayacaryam chandayam asatur nrpa II 

Blidgavata, x, 45. 36. 

ity evarn adyasu sarvakarmakalasu bodliisattva eva 
vi^ishyate sma. Lalitavistara, p. 179, 

catuhshashti kamakalitani canubhaviya 
nupuramekhala abhihani vigalitavasanah I 
kamasarahatah samadanah prahasitavadanah 
kim tava aryaputra vikrtam yadi na bhajase 11 

Lalitavistara, p. 417 . 

aparokshabuddhir vividhakalpa§rayasu kalasu. 

Jdtakamdld, p. 105. 
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matrvad asyali kala santi na santi. 

i, 1. 57, quoted in 
Ind. Shidien, xiii, 471. 

catulishaslitikalagainaprayogacatarali. 

Dacaktbmdracarita, ii, 21. 

Usablie lehaiyao ganiyappahanao saunarujuxpajjava- 
sanao bavattarim kalao causatthim ca mahilagiine 
uvadisai. Kcdpasutra, 211. 

Jacobi (SBE. xxii, p, 282) translates this : Rshablia 
taught seventy-two sciences, of which writing is 
the first, arithmetic the most important, and the 
knowledge of omens the last, and the sixty-four 
accomplishments of women.” 

The sixty-four arts of the courtezans, as given in the 
fourth chapter of the Kaldvildsa, by Kshemendra, corre- 
spond most probably with the sixty-four accomplishments 
of women as taught by Rshablia. The German equivalents 
of these are given by J. J. Meyer in tlie introduction 
to his translation of Kshemendra’s Samayamdtrkdj 
pp. xlvii-ix, and in a somewhat different way by Richard 
Schmidt, Beitrdge zur indischen Erotik, p. 569 f. 

Another difficult question is about the antiquity of this 
terminus technicus. Venkatasubbiah (p. 62 f.) quotes 
a passage from the Kalikapurana (ii, 28, 29) which 
narrates the origin of the Imlds at the same time and 
under the same circumstances with the forty-nine Blidvas 
and the Havas, The earlier Pumnas, however, like the 
Vishnvj and Vdyu Furdnas, said also the Mtmdaka and 
Chdndogya Upanishads do not mention them. 

The number of the kalds is fixed at sixty-four by 
Vatsyayana, while the Jaina texts uniformly mention 
seventy-two and the Lalitavistara even eighty-six. The 
number sixty-four is the original one, as it follows the 
subdivisions of the ten mandalas of the Rigvedasamhita 
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and mnst have been fixed before the Jaina sutras at 
a time when this division of the Rigvedasamliita was 
felt as recent (p. 9). 

I 

Yenkatasubbiah gives ten lists of Jcalds, which, however, 
are not arranged chronologically. The first is taken from 
the Samavdyasivt7xt, wh.mh was composed before 300 B.c, 
(Jacobi, SBE. xxii, p. xl). The list, as it is given by 
Weber, Indisclie Studien, 16, pp. 401 fh, contains eighty- 
seven items, and in the Berliner VerzeicJmiss, ii, 409 fi'., 
even ninety-five, but this is a mistake, as Nos. 44-7 
and 66-7 are missing in the latter. Three similar lists 
are given in the Ndyadhammakaha (ed. Steinthal, Leipzig, 
1901), p. 29, in the A^upapcttiham (ed. Leumami, Leipzig, 
1881), p. 77, and in the Rdjapragnvyam (Calcutta edition, 
Samvat, 1933), p. 290 ; but they contain only seventy-two 
items, leaving some of the items given in the Sainavdya 
list and adding a few fresh ones. 

Some remarks may be inserted here in addition to those 
given in the dissertation, pp. 9-18. 

Ad i, 3 : Qncvmn = rupam, ‘'sculpture, painting, cutting 
forms in cloth, gold, wood,’' etc. Bulder, in p. 5 of his 
Indische Palaeographie (Grundriss), says that the word 
rilpa is used in the sense of “applied arithmetic”, i.e. of 
the reckoning of money, interests, and debts, as ^vell as 
that of elementary mensuration. 

Ad i, 66 : liiramiavdda (v.1. liirannapaga) in the 
Samavdya list, and hhxiivnajutti in the Ndyddluim^aukalitl 
list. The word hiramia has been translated by Hoernie 
in the Uvdsagadasdo by the term “uinvrought gold”, 
chiefly relying on the authority of the Gujarathi para- 
phrase of Megharaja. But the same Meglmraja explains 
the term hirarjna in the Samavdyasufra by “ silver”. 

Ad i, 79 : vaUakhedda, Morris in his note on the Pali 
word angtdaka (Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1885, 
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p. 50) says that both these words refer to an old game 
of whirligigs. - . 

II 

The seeond list is that of the Zalitavistara (Ciilcutta 
edition), p. 178. The date of the Zalitavistara being 
very uncertain, we can only say that this list is younger 
tlian No. I. It contains eighty-six items, most of which 
correspond with items in the synonymic dictionary Maha- 
vyidpatti (especially §§ 216, 217, and 245). 

The translation, as given by Venkatasubbiah, does 
not agree thronghout wdth that by Rajendralala Mitra 
{LalitavistciTa, pp. 218 f.). We will mention here a 
few points. 

1^0, 25, akshunnavedhitvami, Venk, ‘"art of throwing 
a spear so as to graze the mark”. Mitra, ‘^guessing.” 
The parallel passage, Jat. v, 129. 17. 26, is translated by 
Francis ‘'men who pierce like lightning ” (v, 67). Kern 
has "target cleaving” (^ocZ/rmarj/dm/dra comm., ed. 
Poussin, p. 124 note). Both translators are in favour 
of Venk. 

No. 26. marmavedhitva. Venk. has " shooting so as 
to hit the vital parts”. Mitra, "divining other s thoughts”. 
Tiie first rendering is supported by the substantive 
amarmavedliita, Hemacandra, 69 (translated "Schonung” 
by Bohtlingk). 

No. 27. gabdavedliitvam, Venk. "shooting an arrow 
correctly at any invisible person or beast by the sole clue 
of the sound produced by them”. Mitra, "explaining 
enigmas.” The translation of the parallel passage, Jat 
V, 129, "men who are able to shoot at a sound (without 
seeing),” agrees with Venk. Cf. also MahavasUi, ii, 213.5, 
and Sen art’s note. 

No. 57. migritalakshanam. Venk., following Foucaux, 
corrects mentltalakshanam, and translates " marks of 
rams”. Mitra, "marks of eunuchs.” 
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No. 58. kaitahji^^^^ Venk. Cjiiotes Moiiier- 

Williams' translation, "a kind of script,” which seems to 
be guesswoidc. Mitra, ‘"demonology.” This translation 
seems to be preferable. 

No. 74. vecikam. Venk. translates “the philo- 

sophy ”, and quotes passages from the Nanclisutra (p. 391) 
and the Amiyogadvaraswtra (p. 92). Mitra, “dress.” 
The St. Petersburg dictionary wants to make out that it 
is a mistake iovvaigikam, "" harlotry,” but this is certainly 
wrong. If it really is a mistake for vaigikam, then it 
must be the vaigikam in Mahavyutp. 216. 2, which is 
a synonym of vartta, “profession of a vai9ya” (= agri- 
culture, breeding of cattle, etc.).^ But it may also be 
a philosophical termimis technicics, and then it would 
agree with kavilam, logayatam, saUliitantcmn in the 
Jaina texts. In this case the translation of Venk. would 
be correct. 

Ill 

The third list is given in Vatsy ay ana’s Kmnasictra, 
pp. 32, 33, and, with slight variations, in tlie commentaries 
of Cridhara Jivagosvamin, Vallabhacarya, and Cukadeva 
on Bhdgavata, x, 45. 36. According to Schmidt, Beitrdge 
zur indischen Erotik, p. 11, Vatsy ay ana belongs to the 
first centuries of the Christian era, but it is impossible 
as yet to determine his date exactly. The list contains 
sixty -four items (see above, p. 357). The interpretations 
in Venkatasubbiah’s dissertation follow those given by 
Yagodhara in his commentary Jayamangala on the 
Kdmastdra. 

In the present additions we have made use besides of 
the following commentaries : — 

(1) Giridharji (Giri) in his edition of the Bhdgavata. 

(2) Bhaskara Nrisimha (Bhas.), the sclioHast of the 

^ Jacobi, “ Kultur Sprach- und LitararhistorischcwS aus dem Kautiliya 
in Sifzungsherichte der Btrliner Akademk, 1911, p. 950. 
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Kamasutra, as represented in a manuscript copy of liis 
sclxolium (MS. of tlie Mysore Oriental Librar}^). 

(3) Ka9matha’s abridgment of Sadananda’s Tosliin^, 
commentary on the Bliagavata (K.S.). 

(4) Rajendralala Mitras translation and reading of 
List III, which he has given in pp. 186-7 of his transla- 
tion of the Lalitavistara (Mitra). 

No. 5. viceshakacchedyam, cleverness in making 
marks on the forehead” (Giri) or ''tattooing” (Mitra). 

No. 6. tandtdakusumabcilivikardh, "the making of 
different kinds of ear-ornaments ” (Bhas.). 

No. 9. manibhumikdkarynay '' the making of dolls” 
(Bhas.). Mitra’s translation "setting jewels” seems 
preferable. 

No. 12. udakaghatah, "striking water so as to make 
it go in different ways (downwards, upwards, and con- 
trariwise) ” (Val. and Cuka.). Jiva. and K.S. explain this 
term hy jalastambha (suspending the properties of water). 

No. 13. citrdc cci " means or methods of pro- 

ducing all sorts of wonders ” (Val. and Jiva.), " pictorial 
art” (Bhas. and Mitra). Both translations are equally 
good. a. citrayogah {Vyutp. 22^. 25). 

No. 16. nepathyaprayogdh, '‘skill in dressing” (Bhas. 
Yafodhara), " scenic representation ” (Mitra). The first 
translation is supported by Bohtlingk's rendering (Putz), 
Hemac. 635. Gt nepaccam (Vyutp. 281. 100). 

No. 22. hastaldgliavam, "readiness of hand” (Jiva and 
Giri). Bhas. explains it as "stealing things under the very 
eyes of the owners ”. I prefer the first translation. 

No. 26. sMrakrlddy mdikmg dolls and figures, etc., 
move by pulling strings ” (Jiva., Giri, Bhas.), "embroidering, 
knitting of figures with string” (K.S.), "making artificial 
flowers with thread ” (Mitra). It is diflScult to decide 
which is the best of these translations. 

No. 29. pratimdld, " making replicas of all things ” 
(Jiva.), " making substitutes of all things ” (Val. and Giri), 
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assumption of various forms (Bhas.), ‘‘ making images 
(K.S. and Mifcra). Wilsons dictionary lias ''an exercise 
analogous to capping verses, reciting verse for verse, as 
a trial of memory''. With regard to the following item, 
I consider this the best rendering. 

No. 30, dvjTvacahayogah, " means of expressing ideas 
which cannot be expressed" (Jiva., Giri, K.S.), "writing 
in cipher " (Bhas.), " mimicry " (Mitra). I prefer the first 
of these translations. 

No, 35, taJcshakarmmii, v.l. tarkakarmdrii and tarhii- 
karmdjii. Most probably the reading takshakarmdni is 
wrong, as No. 36 is talcshanam, and it is not likely tliat 
two items following each other should contain the same 
word. Giri, Cuka, and Val. read tarkakcmndni, and 
ti^anslate "the knowing of all things as well as making 
all things by means of logic”. Jiva., Bhas., and Mitra read 
tarJmkarmdni, and translate " making thread or yarn of 
cotton by means of a spindle or distaff*". The context is 
in favour of the second reading and translation. 

No. 44. utsdclane samvdhane kegamardane ca kmigalmn, 
Jiva. and Giri explain iitsddanmii as " the separation of 
enemies by sowing suspicion in their minds by means of 
charms". We stick to the explanation as given, by Venk., 
" proficiency in massaging, shampooing, and anointing (the 
hair." Of. Hemacandra, 635.^ 

No. 48. is explained by Giri as 

"making carts, vimanas, etc., of flowers". Jiva. and 
K.S. explain it as " knowledge of omens by means of 
the p7ishpacak({Mkdvidyd '\ This latter meaning seems 
preferable. 

No. 50, yantramdtrikd, and No. 51, dhd/yxmmnMrikd, 
are considered as one term by Cri., Giri, and Val., and 
explained as " making yantras, or metallic plates {3ngraved 
with characters for worshipping". Bh?is. explains it 

^ The pal)dakalpad.ruma reads he^amdrjanahatu^alam. Kemmdrjana 
is “a comb ”, Hemac. 688. 
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as ‘'tlie means for floating on the air”, and Mitra as 
“exercises in enigmatic poetry”. I prefer the first of 
, .these explanations. 

No. 62. sampatliyam, in Ori., Jiva., Cnka., Val., and 
Giri, smnvacyam in Bhas. Jiva. translates his reading 
“the lapidary art, i.e. the sawing of hard substances like 
diamonds, etc.” Bhas. explains his reading as samyag 
jnanmn, i.e. “knowing well”. Jiva.’s translation is 
certainly to be rejected, even if we adopt his reading. 
The best translation which suits both readings is “the 
art of conversation ” in the commentary to the Bhdga- 
vata, 10. 45. 36. 

No. 53. mdnasl, “ knowing what passes in other minds” 
(Jiva., K.S., and Bhas.). Moles worth, following Qri., Cuka., 
Giri, and VaL, takes 53 and 64 as one term, mdiias'i 
and translates “poetic creation and invention”. 
We prefer this reading and translation. 

No. 56. hriydhalimh, v.l. kriydvikal]pdh (Cri., Jiva., 
VaL, Girl, Bhas.), “disregarding the usual w’-ay of doing 
things, and doing those things in other ways.” Max 
Isiiill&T, India what can it teach us? p. 363, suggests 
that this may be meant for Jaiminiya. 

'No, BS. vastragopandni (Jiva., Giri, K.S., and Mitra), 
“changing the appearance of fabrics, such as making cotton 
cloth appear like silk.” Bhas. has the v.L vastiigopandni, 
and explains it as “ cleverness, in concealing things which 
are in close proximity 

No. 60. dkarshakridd. This is most probably identical 
with dkarsfiay.a/m^ Ml art by means of which one person 
compels another to come to him.” Cf. List VII, 32, and 
Vyutp, 197. 25 ; Weber, Berliner Verz., i, 270. 

No. 62. vainayiklndm vidyandm jndnani, “the means 
which take us to our destination cpiickly,” as jalaplavana 
(vii, ^7), padtikasiddhi (vii, 38), etc. (Bhas.). 

No. 63. vaijayikindm vidyanam jndnam, “ the means 
of obtaining victory,” as ghatikasiddhi (vii, 40), etc. (Bhas.). 
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No. 64. vydyainiMnam vidydndmjnmlam,‘'lulo^Y]edgQ 
•of the sciences connected with physical exercise.” Cn. 
and Cuka. have the v.l. vaitdWcindm, '' sciences of a bard 
or panegyrist.” Of. 3fahdvasUi, iii, 113. 2. 

IV 

The fourth list is given in Banas Kdclamharl, p. 75. 
This is the shortest, containing only forty-eight items. 
Most of them are contained in one or two of the 
preceding lists. Only a few new ones are added, namely 
(3) pramdnam, " the system of purvamirnamsa propounded 
by Jaimini.” 

No. 4. dhcmnagastram, " treatises on law.” 

No. 15. turagavayopidnam, “judging of the age of 
horses.” 

No. 19. ptistakavydpdras, "handling of books, i.e. reading 
the ^astras.” 

No. 22. gandharvctgdstrdni, " sciences of Gandharvas,” 
i.e. singing, etc. 

No. 29. dytorvedah, " the science of medicine.” 

No. 32. siirungopahhedas, "tunnelling.” 

No. 37. ratiratndm, " book on erotics.” 

No. 46. sarvasanjndh, all names.” This remains 
doubtful. 

No. 47. sarvaqilpdni, " all technical arts.” Cf. gilpd- 
dhydyalh (Vyufp. 221. 10). 

V 

The fifth list (Pancala’s) seems to be very old, as, 
according to tradition, it was composed before the Jaina 
sutras, and at a time when the division of the Riksarnh/itd 
into sixty-four chapters was felt as recent. This list is 
given and explained in Vatsyayanas Karnasuiou, 
pp. 9G-176, under ten headings. As all these terms are 
intimately connected with erotics, they are not translated 
by Venkatasubbiah. 
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The sixth list is considerably younger. It is given by 
Ya^odhara in his commentary on the KcImasUtra, p. 31. 
To judge from the extracts and quotations given by 
Ya(;odhara, he must have lived in the eighth century a.d. 
Most of the items given in this list correspond with those 
in Lists There are, however, some new ones. 

No. 13. rangaparijndnam, '‘ knowledge of the stage.” 

No. 18. mdydkritampdshandasamayajndQiam/^know- 
ledge of the tenets of heretical systems, which are produced 
by illusion.” 

No. 20. lokajndnam, “ knowledge of the world.” 

No. 21. vaicakshany am, olevernessJ' 

VII 

This list is given in Ramacandra's commentary on 
the first verse in Lakshmanakavi’s continuation of the 
Campfirdmdyanaj hy Vidarbharaja. It is given in the 
form of nine anushtubh verses, and consists of sixty-four 
items. A large number of the in this list are con- 

cerned with occult arts and alchemy. I shall oi|]y mention 
some of them which are particularly interesting. 

No. 14. samudrikaon, '' the Btieme of finding out a 
person’s fortune by the lines of his hands, feet, and body ; 
chiromancy.” This wmrd must be derived from mudrd, 
not from samudra. Cf, admudralakshanam (Vyutp. 
221. 14). 

No. 23. khanydvddah, “ location and acquirement of 
buried treasure.” Of. khanyavddi (Vyutg). 186. 83). 

No. 31. vagyam, “an art by means of which one person 
can bring another completely under his influence.” Cf. 
sarvavagyam (Weber, Verz, i, 270). 

No. S2. dkctrshanaTfi, “an art by which one person 
compels another to come to him.” Cf. Vyutp. 197. 25, 
and Weber, Verz, i, 270. 
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No. 33. vidveshanam, an art by which one person is 
made to hate another (Weber, Ver^, i, 271). 

No. 34. uccdtanam, '' driving away a person from any 
locality.” Cf. Vyutp. 19T . 28, and Weber, i, 270. 

No. 35. indranam, “killing by means of black art” 
(Weber, i, 270). 

Kolas 26-35 are technically known as sliatkarma, 
Cf. Oxford Cat. 100<x, 38: gdntirvacyam stamhhanan ca 
dveshaon uccdtamarane. 

No. 38. padidcasiddhi, “ an occult art by means of 
which one can transport oneself instantly to any desired 
place.” Cf. Oxford Cat. 99a, 109a, and padukasadhana, 
Weber, i, 270; Wassiljew, 191-6. 

No. 39. mrtsiddhi, “ an art by means of which a person 
can produce anything he likes out of clay.” 

No. 40. ghatikasiddhi, ■ Most probably this is a mistake 
for gutikds'^, “ success in pills by means of which one can 
produce all sorts of wonders.” Cf. Oxford Cat. 99a, 9 ; 
l09a, 8, f. 6. 

No. 45. manisiddhi, “ success in precious stones.” 

No. 46. maoitrasiddhi, “ success in mantras.” Cf. Oxford 
Gat. 94a, 20. 

No. 47. aushadhasiddhi, “ success in drugs and 
medicines.” 

In the variant of this list given in the Civatantra- 
ratndkara, Nos. 46 and 47 form one item — manirau- 
shadhasiddhi. In order to fill up the gap a new item, 
vak&iddhi, “‘success in speech,” is introduced. Cf. vdk- 
siddha {Pancar. ii, 8. 4). 

Taranatha in his History of Buddhism, translated by 
Schiefner, p. 74, mentions eight siddhis, of wliich the 
cjtotikasiddhi is the first. The other seven are given 
in the note to this passage on p. 304. In tlie same 
note Wassiljew tells us that there are other siddhis 
besides the eight mentioned above, viz. padukasiddhi, 
etc. An accurate description of the siddhis is also 
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given in Wassiljew’s Bvddhism (St. 
pp. 191-6. 


Petersburg, 1860), 


Jacobi, m bis translation of Umasvati’s Tattvarthadki- 
gamasutra (Zeitschrift der deutschen Mor,aenl. Ges. 60 
P. 644X tells us that the commentary to this stitra gives 
a detailed list of all the stddhis according to the Jaina 
doctrine. Evidently there must be a larger number than 
those mentioned by Taranatha and Wassiljew. 
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THE HAME KUSHAH 

By J. fleet; I. as. (Eetd.), Ph.I)., c.le. 

JN a paper at p, 79 above, it is sought to show that 
the name of the race to which Kanishka and his 
connections belonged was Kusa or Kusha; not Kushan 
or Kushan, as is believed at present. I would invite 
closer attention to some of the evidence, which hardly 
seems to bear out such a view : other parts of it are 
being dealt with by Mr. Allan. ^ 

In the accompanying plate, the coins are figured from 
casts which Mr. Allan has kindly supplied : the Mat 
inscription is illustrated from an inked squeeze for which 
I am indebted to Dr. Vogel : the Panjtar inscription is 
reproduced from General Sir A. Cunningham’s original 
figuring of it : the word Oiisliana in the ManikiMa 
inscription is reproduced from the facsimile given with 
M. Senart’s paper on the record. Mr. Cousens has been 
so kind as to make the photographs from which the 
plate has been put together. 

The Mat inscription 

As a result of the Kharoshthi alphabet not marking 
long vowels,^ and of the Greek alphabet not distinguishing 
between a and a, there has been a doubt as to the 
quantity of the vowel in the second syllable of the 
name : some writers have used the form Kushan ; others 
of us have preferred Kushan ; others have used Kusana, 
Kushana. The doubt has now been removed, and the 
Indianized form of the name has been shown, by the 
inscription, mentioned in footnotes on pp. 80, 87, above, 

^ See farther on in this number of the Journal. 

^ At any rate, as we have this alphabet in inscriptions and on coins. 
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wliicli was discovered in 191 1-12 by Pandit Radha 
Krishna at Mat near Mathural 

The inscription consists of four lines, in the Mixed 
Dialect and Brahini characters, on the pedestal of a 
colossal figure of a Kushto king seated on his throne, 
and registers the building of a temple with a cloister, 
a reservoir, and a well. It is not dated; and the king’s 
name is illegible: all that can be said is that it is not 
a name already known to us, and that the record seems 
to belong to a period later than the time of Vasudeva. 
The king’s titles, however, are quite clear ; the words 
are Mah[a]rajo, Rajatirajo, D[e]vaputro, and — 

Kushana-putr[o] : 

son or descendant of the Kushanas.” 

In the form Kushana thus given, three points for 
comment present themselves. In the first place, if the 
name had a long u in the first syllable at that time, the 
writer of this record, using the quite precise Brahmi 
alphabet, would have had no difficulty in presenting the 
name accordingly. But he has given the short u} And 
this is borne out by the Greek transliterations, in which 
we always have o = u; not ou = We may take it, 
then, that the long H which we have in the expressions 
KuMn mh and Kiddn Sdlidn ^dh, traceable elsewhere from 
about A,D. 300 (see p. 79 above), is a later developrnexit. 

Secondly ; in the second syllable the long d attached to 
the sA is unmistakable. 

Thirdly ; in respect of the third syllable it may be 
noted first, as regards something which has been said in 
note 1 on p. 87 above, that there is distinctly not a sub- 
script u : the plate, indeed, shows below the n some small 

^ See the Annual Progress Eeporfc of the Superintendent, Hindu and 
Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, for the year ending :il March, 
1912, p. 2, para. 5. 

“ The vowel is somewhat blurred, owing to damage to the stone : but 
it is distinctly recognizable as the short one. 
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detached marks which an enthusiast might claim to be 
remnants of an obliterated u ; but the back of the squeeze 
makes it absolutely certain that they are only due to 
damage to the surface of the stone, and that a subscript 
u was not contemplated. The vowel, therefore, is a. 
The consonant is distinctly the cerebral n. This, in an 
Indian record, is the natural result of the preceding ah, 
which must turn a dental n into n : it does not bind us 
to accept the same nasal as belonging to the word in 
its native form. It is to be added that we cannot 
find an amcsvdra and read Kushdnam, and still less 
Kiishctndm : ^ the word is nothing but the base Kushdna, 
in composition with piitro, just like deva in devaputro. 

This record, therefore, presents the name as Kushdna, 
in three syllables. The final a, however, again, would be 
a natural Indian feature, for purposes of declension : and 
the Clnnese Ktiei-ah^iang and the Tibetan Gn-zan (see 
p. 381 below) mark the name as being in its native form 
dissyllabic, and as ending with a nasal the nature of 
which is not exactly determinable: and the later form 
Kusdn is itself in agreement with this. Accordingly, we 
may take this Indianized Brahmi form as representing an 
original Kiiahtin, and may now agree to adopt the form 
Kushan, with the long d, for all general purposes. 

It maj^ be added liere that the Kharoshthi alphabet 
does not alwa 3 ^s, if indeed ever, distinguish clearly 
between the cerebral n and the dental n. But the dialect 
recognized both these nasals. And, in view of the clear 
spelling Kushdna which we have in this Brahmi record 
from Mat, I think we must take it that the Kliaroshthi 
presentations of the name, whether in inscriptions or on 
coins, always intend the cerebral n, even if they do not 
mark it distinctly ; just as much as they imply, though 
they do not show it, the long d in the preceding syllable. 

^ The marks above the iti^a are only due to damage to the stone ; 
compare similar marks in other places in this record. 
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The Panjtar inscription 

This is a Kharoshthi record from the Yiisnfzai country, 
on the hanks of the Indus: it seems to have been actually 
found at a place named Salimpur, near Panjtar ; but it 
has come to be known as the Panjtar inscription. The 
original stone being now not forthcoming, we are 
dependent on the two figurings of the record given by 
Cunningham in JASB, vol. 23 (1854), plate at p. 705, and 
Reports, vol. 5 (1876), plate 16, No. 4. A reference is 
made to this record in note 1 on p. 81 above, but in a way 
which hardily does justice to it ; as the result, apparently, 
of the waiter not knowing the earlier figuring of it, 
reproduced herewith. 

The important part of the record is line 1, which gives 
the dating: this begins — 

Sam 100 20 2 Sravanasa masasa di prathame 1. 

Then comes the wmrd maliarayasa. This is followT^d 
by Gushanasa. And there comes next, at the end of the 
line, a word of three syllables : here, the first two syllables 
are unmistakably rcya; and the original figuring makevS 
it a moral certainty that the third, which is damaged, 
was mi, giving the quite natural and appropriate word 
rajami. Accordingly we have — 

maharayasa Gushanasa rajami. 

In the reference to this record, the suggestion is implied 
that we might perhaps find in an equivalent 

of the expression Ktimn saJi, mentioned above (p. 370). 
To apply the word in that way, howmver, wm must take 
it as a base in composition with rajami. But the wmrds 
maharayasa and rajami prevent that. Gttshavasa caniiot 
be accepted as anything but the genitive singular of 
Gicshana, in apposition with the genitive singular 
maharayasa and dependent on the locative rajami. 
And thus line 1 says: — 

“ The year 122, the first day, 1, of the month ^ravana, 
in the reign of the great king the Gushana.” 
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The Manikiala inscription 

This inscription, to which reference has been made in 
the note on p. 80 above and on p. 84, is another 
Kharoshthi record, from the Kawal Pindi District : it has 
been edited by M. Senart, with a facsimile, in JA, 1896, 
i, p. 8, and by Professor Lliders in JRAS, 1909, p. 666. 

In the opening passage of this record we have the 
expression — - 

Gushana-vasa-saiixvardhaka : 
an increaser of the Gushana race.’'^ 

The first term presents matter for comment. And in 
the first place I would observe, in passing, that the use of 
g instead of k in the first syllable seems to connect this 
record in time with the PanjtM' inscription, and so to give 
another reason for looking on it as a somewhat late 
record : for other remarks on the point of date see JRAS, 

1913, p. 105. 

But the syllable in which we are interested liere is the 
third, which both M. Senart and Professor Lliders have 
read as oia, witli the dental n and the inherent vow^el a. 

As regards the consonant, I think that, for a reason 
stated on p. 371 'above, we must take it as the cerebral n. 

As regards its vowel, the position is as follow^'s. The 
vertical stem of the n has at the bottom a strong turn to 
the left. No special value was attached to this feature 
by M. Senart and Professor Lliders : both of them read 
the syllable as na. It has, however, now been proposed, 
on p. 84 above,^ to take this detail as meaning the vowel 

^ For the general bearing of this expression compare Aingiya-lcula.- 
vadliana, “an increaser of the Amgiya family,’’ in the Nana Ghat | 

inscription, ASWI, vol. 5, 60, line 3. I am indebted to Br. Barnett 

for reminding me of this. | 

“ The turn to the left is there spoken of as a “hook ” : but it does not | 

amount to that, being not in any way curved or bent upwards. The i 

mark which M. Senart (loc. cit., pp. 10-11) dismissed, along with some : 

more or less similar marks attending other letters, as being either 
a carelessness of the engraver or an accidental mark on the stone, is not | 

this turn to the left, but is the less well defined wedge-shaped mark, I 


u, and so to find here the form Otcshmiu, = Otishdmc, 
and to treat it as the genitive plural of Quslia, == Kuslm. 
But, even apart from the point that the language of the 
record requires not a genitive but a base in composition 
with the following term vasa, an inspection of the of 
gib , — with which we may compare also the clear and 
certain ib in budhehi and hudkilena farther on in this 
same record,— wall show at once that -we have no u in 
this syllable : to express that, the turn to the left at the 
bottom of the vertical stem of the letter w^ould have been 
continued up and back in a loop to the right to meet 
the vertical againd We cannot hesitate to agree with 
M. Senart and Professor Lliders that the vow^el of this 
syllable is a ; and so we have the name here as 
Gibshana, = Gushdna. The turn to the left at the bottom 
of the vertical stroke is nothing but a slight exaggeration 
of the slope to the left wdth which the Kharoslithi ii often 
ends, and is quite in agreement wdth the general sloping 
character of the w'riting of this record. It may be noted 
that the s/ux also is formed here somewhat exceptionally, 
in respect of tlie turn to the left and the bend downwards 
at the bottom of the vertical stem. 

The Shaonano shao eoin-legend 

The obverses of the coins of Kanishka, other than 
those which have a Greek legend in uncial letters, give 
two legends in cursive Greek letters. One legend, 

point downwards, which runs on in continuation of tlie \’'erticai stem 
from the point where the turn to the left begins. Professor Liiders, 
also, attached no value to this mark. It is due, in mj' opinion, to the 
surface of the stone splintering and flaking off before tlie push of the 
engraving tool. There are marks of the same class, coining down from 
the line above, over the sha : and there is something of the same kind on 
the left of the of the r/a. 

1 See also the n of gitslmnam in the Panjtfir inscription : the earlier 
figuring, reproduced in the accompanying plate, shows the loop not 
made completely: the later figuring shows a complete loop, and is 
perhaps more correct in this detail i but eitlier form is admissible. 
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apparently found on only the copper coins, is a quite 
short one : — 

Shao Kaneshki : 

'' King Kanishka.” 

The other legend, apparently confined to the gold coins, 
is read and understood thus : — 

Shaonano shao Kaneshki Koshano: 

'' King of kings, Kanishka, the Kushan/’ 

This latter legend is also found on the coins of 
Huvishka and Vasudeva, both gold and copper, with 
only the difference in the proper name. As regards the 
names, it may be noted that in the case of Vasudeva the 
word is presented sometimes as Bazodeo, quite correctly, 
and sometimes as Bazoaeo, with the mistake of a for cZ, 
and sometimes there are other corruptions: in the other 
cases we have the forms Kaneshki and Kanesliho, and 
Ooeshki, Ooeshko, Ooeshke, and Onoeshki. 

The proposal has now been made, on p. 83, to take this 
legend as beginning (or ending) with the proper name, so 
as to place in either case, before and to 

treat the word, not as a nominative singular in apposition 
with the proper name, but as a genitive plural dependent 
on shaonano shao, and thus to find here the equivalent of 
the expression Kman ialian ^dh, mentioned above (p. 370). 
An examination of the coins, however, will soon show that 
any such alteration of the order of the words of the 
legend cannot be admitted. 

The legend runs round the edge of the coins : and there 
are two arrangements of it, A and B. In A, which is by 
far the more common one, the legend begins at the bottom 
of the coin : in B it begins at the topd Some clear typical 
instances are as follows : — 

^ This arrangement, B, which seems to have become the prevailing 
one with the Later Kushans, is in fact very rare among the earlier coins. 
There, in addition to B, 1, I find it only on (1) gold coins of Kanishka, 
in Gardner, plate 26, figs. 16, 17, 18 ; but the last of these probably 
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A, 1 : a gold coin of Kanishka : Gardner, Greek and 
Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, p. 132, No. 27.^ 
The word shaonano begins down on the left, beside the 
king’s right foot, below the altar : and Koshmio ends on 
the right, with the final o close to the left foot. 

A, 2 : a gold coin of Huvishka : Gardner, plate 27, 
fig, 16. Shaonano begins down below, as in A, 1, on the 
left of the clouds from which the upper part of the king 
emerges: and Koshano ends on the right of them. 

A, 3: a gold coin of Vasudeva : Gardner, plate 29, 
fig. 10. Shaonano begins, again, as in A, 1 and 2, down 
below, on the left, beside the altar : and Koshano ends on 
the right, close to the king’s left foot. 

B, 1 ; a gold coin of Kanishka : Cunningham, Coins of 
the Knshans, plate 17, fig. 12. Shaonano begins up on 
the right, behind the king’s helmet: and Koshano ends 
up on the left, in front of the helmet. 

B, 2 : a gold coin bearing the name and legend of 
Kanishka but not belonging to the original king of this 
name: Cunningham, plate 17, fig. 8.- Shaonano begins 
here, again, up on the right, beside the top of the spear 
in the king’s left hand : and Koshano ends up on the left, 
over the front of the nimbus. 

Thus, the words iros/m.'no and s/iao'nawo are regularly 
separated by substantial parts of the general design of 

belongs to the later series : also Cminingham, plate 16, fig. 8 (his 
fig. 13 = Gardner, fig. 16) : (2) copper coins of Huvishka, in Gardner, 
plate 29, figs. 2, 4, and Cunningham, plate 19, figs. E, E : (3) coins 
bearing the name of Vasudeva ; gold, in Cunninghain, plate 24, figs. C, 
D, and 12 (legends very corrupt, and probably Later Kushan) ; copper, 
.ibid., fig. 10. ■ ' ^ 

^ This has been figured in preference to Gardner’s plate 27, fig. 7, 
because there is a doubt as to the genuineness of the latter coin. 

^ In the right field there is the Brahmi syllable pa ; and for this and 
other reasons the coin is assigned to one of the Later Kushans, the first 
successoi's of the Kanishka — Vasudgva group : see Cunningham in 
Num, ChroiL, 3rd series, vol. 13(1893), pp. 115, 119; the coin is figured 
again there in plate 8, fig. 1. I am indebted to Mr. Allan for drawing 
jny attention to this disposal of the coin. 
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the obverse.^ And any such separation o£ the other 
complete words of the legend is very rare : in fact, the 
published obverses do not give any instance of separation 
between the proper name and Koshano, whether by part 
of the general design or even by a blank space ; and only 
two cases can be cited in which there happens to be 
a separation between shaonano shao and the proper 
name.^ On the other hand, the proper name of the king 
is almost always divided, and so is subjected to a treatment 
which could never be given to the first w^ord of a legend. 
This happens not to be the case in B, 1, Avhere enough 
margin was made to carry the legend round unbroken. 
But in A, 1 Kaneshki is divided by the king’s helmet and 
the top of the spear between a and n : in A, 2 Ooeshki is 
divided by the helmet after the first o : in A, 3 Bazoaeo 
(for Bazodeo) is divided by the diadem and the top of the 
sj)ear between a mid z: and in B, 2 Kaneshki is divided* 
between a and n by the king’s feet and the altar. 

^ But it is said that every rule has its exceptions : and the remark 
applies here in a few cases. See, for instance, two gold coins of 
Vasudeva : Cunningham, plate 24, figs. A and D. Here we have the 
usual standing king, with splayed feet and altar. The arrangement of 
the legend is that of class A above. Shaonano begins down on the left, 
beside the altar. The n of Koshano stands on the right, beside the 
king’s left foot : but there was no room there for the final o ; and it was 
inserted on the left, below the altar, beside the right foot. 

See also two other gold coins of the same king ; Gardner, plate 29, 
fig. 9 ; Cunningham, plate 24, fig. 3. The arrangement of the legend is 
the same. Here, again, the final o is on the left, below the altar, beside 
the king’s right foot. The letters are missing. 

See also another gold coin of the same king : Cunningham, plate 24, 
fig. 4. The arrangement of the legend is again the same. The king’s 
name is presented as Bazoa, with the mistake of a for c?, and with 
omission of eo. The final o oi Koshano stB^nds below the space between 
the king’s feet. 

Even in these instances, however, it is clear that the legend begins 
with shaonano shao, 

^ One case is the coin of Huvishka figured farther on, C, 2 : here, 
something which projects from the top of the king’s head-gear lies 
between shao and Ooeshko. The other is the coin of Vasudeva mentioned 
last ill the preceding note: here, again, there is a separation between 
shao and the proper name, due to the king’s diadem. 



In this way, the legend is marked distinctly as beginning 
always with shaonano. And Koshano stands in such 
a position that it is difficult to think of any rule for the 
order of words in a prose sentence according to which 
it can be a genitive dependent on the term shaonano shao, 
or even on the proper name. 

The evidence, so far, botli under this lieacl and in the 
other lines, is all against the view wiiich is put forward 
in the paper mentioned above. Now, liowever, -we come 
to something, overlooked by the writer of the paper, 
which might certainly be held to bear it out, though not 
exactly in the form in which it is urged. We find it on 
two types of Huvishka, which belong to class A above, 
but add another word at the end of the legend. 

C, 1 : a gold coin of Huvishka : Gardner, plate 28, 
fig. 10. Shaonano begins down on the left, beside the 
clouds on which the king is seated. On the riglit, 
Koshano is followed by another shao, wdiich ends on 
the right of the clouds. 

C, 2 : a gold coin of Huvishka : Gardner, plate 27, 
fig. 12. Except for the separation of shaonano shao and 
Ooeshko by something which projects from the top of the 
king's head-gear (mentioned in note 2 on p. 377 above), 
the legend runs all round the coin. Shaonano begins 
down on the left, behind the elephant’s right hind foot. 
Koshano ends at the bottom, below the animars right 
fore foot, and is followed, as on C, 1, by another shao} 

Thus, these two coins give the legend in the amplified 
form : — 

Shaonano shao Ooeshko Koshano shao. 

^ This last word was overlooked by (lardoer in this case : hut 
Cunningham recognized it ; and it is unmistakable. The bottom and 
part of the body of the with part of the a, can be seen clearly fielow 
the two hind feet of the elephant. The final o perhaps fell outside the 
coin, along with the top parts of those two letters and of some others on 
both sides, or perhaps was inserted in miniature close behind the right 
hind foot. 
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Here, indeed, in Koshano shao we have an exact 
equivalent of Kusan sdh But we do not take either 
Koshano as a genitive plural dependent on shao, or 
Kusan as a similar genitive dependent on sdh. Though 
shaonano, = shdundnu, is evidently a genitive plural and 
the case-ending seems to be ano, = dnu, and not nano,= 
ndnu, still, even if that word is not a borrowed 
one but belongs to the same language with Koshano} 
it can hardly follow that every word in that language 
ending in ano, dnu, must be a genitive plural. All 
the other evidence is in the direction of taking Koshano, 
Kushdnu, as a nominative singular : and there cannot 
be any difficulty about treating it as such in this case also ; 
regarding it here, however, as being in apposition with 
the following word shao, instead of with the proper name. 
We thus render this legend by : — 

King of kings, Huvishka, the Kushan king.” 

On the same lines we render the later expressions 
Kuidn sdh and Kdsdn mhdn sdh hy ''the Kusan king: 
the Kusan king of kings.” 

G-eneral remarks 

The ultimate basis of this new proposal about the name 
of the race is plainly as follows (see p. 86) — - 

1. The Chinese translation of the Sutralaihkara of 
Asvaghosha contains a passage which says : — " In the 
Kusha race there was a king named Kanishka.” “ 

2. In the Tibetan version of the Maharajakanikalekha 
of Matricheta there is an expression by which Kanika 
(Kanishka) is addressed as " born in the Ku^a race.” ^ 

We are supposed to have thus a name which was 
written as Kusha or Kusa, indifferently. It is claimed 
that we have on the coins, in the Bhaonano shao legend, 

^ It seems to be admitted that this is a moot-point, 

2 JA, 1896, ii, p. 457 : and see Ind. Ant, 1903, p. 385. 
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the geniti\^e plural of that same name in the form 
Koshomo, Kushdmo. And it is proposed to find this 
geniti\^e plural in at any rate one inscription, where we 
have been reading, and still can only recognize, the base 
Gushanay=^ Giishdna. 

But the claim based on the coins falls to the ground 
at once : it necessitates taking the words of the legend 
in an order in which they were not intended to be taken. 
What we really have there is, not Kush-dmi as the 
genitive plural in dnu of a base Kush, Kusha, but 
Kushdn-to as the nominative singular in u of a base 
Kushdn : compare the forms KaneshJco = Kaneshh-u, and 
Ooeshko = (H)uweshlc-u (see p. 375 above). 

As regards the expression in the Chinese translation 
of the Sutra, M. Sylvain Levi has suggested that it had 
its origin in the translator having read Ktbshdndm vamse, 

in the race of the Kushas by mistake for Kushana- 
vamse, “ in the Kushana race This explanation has 
been objected to in favour of regarding Kusa, Kusha, as 
a shortened form of Kushana.^ And another view might 
be that the word hwsa, already well established in 
Sanskrit,^ would easily recommend itself as a substitute 
in Sanskrit writings for the foreign name. I venture to 
think, however, that M. Sylvain Levi's explanation, which 
is now supported by the actual occurrence of the name as 
Kushana in the Mat inscription, is the most likely one 
for the Sutra; and that it ultimately accounts equally 
well for the expression in the Letter. 

In any case, the Chinese translation and the Tibetan 
version seem to furiiish poor grounds on which to rely 
against all the indications which are opposed to the 
proposition that the name was Kusha or Kusa. And we 

^ JA, 1896, ii, p. 457, note : and see Znd. AjiL, 1903, p. 386. 

^ 1903, p. 348. 

In ordinary use, as another term for the sacred tfar^/ia-grass ; and 
as a proper name, in the case of a son of Rama, and in various other 
instances. 
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have from both sources, Chinese and Tibetan, somethino- 

' o 

which is much better than what is deducible from 
a translation and a version. 

From the Chinese we have the transliterated form 
Kuei-slmang and in one of the Tibetan works dealing 
with Li-yul or Khotan we have the name Gu-zan, which 
can only be a transliteration of Gushan, Kuslian : — 
The king Kanika and the king of Guzan and king 
Vijayakirti, lord of Li, and others . . . 

These actual transliterations are much more to the 
point than translations and adapted versions. They 
indicate a word of two syllables, ending with a nasal, 
the nature of which is not exactlj?" determinable. And 
the same is indicated by the nominative Kushan-ib, which 
we have in the Sltaoncmo shao coin-legend. From the 
Mat inscription we have the trisyllabic form Kioshclna. 
This, however, is easily reducible, as stated above, to 
Kushan ; in which shape it matches exactly the Chinese 
and Tibetan transliterations and the form given by the 
coins. 

In these circumstances it cannot be held that a case 
has been made out for regarding the name of the race as 
being anything except Kushan. 

^ See the passage quoted on p. 80 above. 

- /nd. 1903, p. 349. 
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HOTES OX THE EDICTS OF ASOKA 
By F. W. THOMAS 

TN these notes I propose to deal as compendiously as 
possible with a number of points in the Edicts to 
which even after the publications of Kern, Senart, and 
Btihler more or less obscurity still attaches, or upon which 
additional light may be thrown by the aid of subsequent 
discoveries, such as that of the Arthasastra by Kautalya. 
However anxious we may be to avoid the fault of 
pimamJdi, it will be impossible in some cases not to recur 
to passages which have already been frequently discussed. 

1. Pradesika 

M. Senart, in his masterly account of Asoka’s 
administrative system, has followed Kern and Btihler in 
understanding (pp. 279-80) this ofEcial designation to 
denote local governors or local chiefs : ‘‘the ancestors 
of the Thakurs, Raos, Rawals, etc., of the present day ” 
(ZDMG. xxxvii, 106) ; and Mr. Vincent Smith, whose 
excellent translations were published in 1909, understands 
by the term “District Officers” (p. 51). The word occurs 
only in the third Rock Edict, where the functionaries 
in question are included with the (Yutd) and 

Lajiokas in the ordinance of the Quinquennial Circuit.^ 
It will be admitted that this circumstance favours rather 
the view that royal officials rather than territorial nobles 
are mentioned. 

The derivation of Pradesika from pradesa, in the sense 
of a division of a larger area, is, of course, flawless. 
Nevertheless, if the word had been employed substantively 

^ Savate vijite mama yutd ca rdjuke ca prddesike ca pamcasii pamcasv, 
vdsesu amiaamydnam niydtu (Girnar version ; all the others seem to omit 
the first ca). 
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to denote a grade in the administrative hierarchy, we 
should have expected to find more evidence of the fact. 
As it is, we seem to have only one passage wdiere the 
form occurs in substantive^ use, the Kausika- Sutra 
(§1 94, 120, 126) grouping together the terms brahmana, 
vaisya; pradeUka, rajan] and this is obscure (the wmrd 
apparently denoting local rulers of the place in question) 
and certainly less than is required. 

On the other hand, we have excellent testimony to the 
employment of a rather similar term pradestr to designate 
certain ofiicers having fairly well-defined functions. The 
pradestr is mentioned in a list of ministers occurring in 
t\\Q TantraJdiyayika 2 of Dr. Hertels edition); 

it is found in the w^here the interpretation 

given by Bohtlingk & Eoth (no doubt from the Tibetan 
vension, which I have been unable to consult) is “judge’’ ; 
and the Mahdhhdrata has it in a list to be found in ii, 5, 38.^ 
All these sources depend, no doubt, upon the ArthasdstTa, 
which in the wmrk ascribed to Kautalya supplies rather 
more explicit information. The passages which I have 
noted (in addition to the list of officials on p, 20) are the 
following : — 

p. 1 42. go2Xtsthdnikasthdnem prade^^Ulrah ka/ryakaranam 
halipragrahauh ca kuryuJi, 

“ In the stations of the Sthdnika and Grpm ^ tlie 
Pradestrs are to execute orders and attend to the 
collection of taxes.” 

p. 200, pradestaras trayo vd ’mdtydJp kardakasodlianam 
kuryihlh. 

“ The Pradentrs, or three councillors, are to attend 
to the suppression of offenders.” 

^ As an adjective joined to rdjan^ Umra^ in the sense of a local king, 
it occnrs in the Bcijatarangmi, iv, 126 ; cf. Vinaija-pUaha, iii, p. 47 
{ — Pctrdjiha, ii, 3), raj dno ndma padiavyd raja padesardjci^ etc. 

“ Quoted by E. W. Hopkins, JAGS, xiii, p. 129, note. 

® Heads respectively of a Sthdniya, ‘*Thana,’’ and of a group of five 
or ten villages. 
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p. 209. €lharma8thav% pradeHtarmn vd visvdsopagatdm 
sattrl hriiycit 

A spy should say privately to a judge or a 
Pradestr [oT ' ]vidigmg Pradestr'y 
p. 215. sagopastlmniho hdhyam pradesta corcmndrganam 
kurydt ... 

‘'In the country districts the Pradestr along with 
the Sthdnika and Gopa should attend to the tracking 
of thieves.’' 

p. 220 . samdhartrpradesfdrah piirvam adhyakscmdm 
adhyakmpiLTtisdndm ca niyamanam kuryuh, 

“In the first instance the Samdhartr and the 
Pradestrs should hold in check the superintendents 
and their subordinates.” 

p. 223. dhcmnasthah pradesta vd hairanyam adandyam 
ksipati ksepadvigunam asmai dandam kurydt 
“ If a judge or Pradestr [or ‘ a judging Pradestr ’] 
inflicts an unmerited fine in gold, he shall be mulcted 
in double the amount of the fine.” 
p. 226. uttamdparamadhyatvam pradesta dandakarmani 
. . . kalpayet. 

“ The Pradestr should in punishments distinguish 
highest, lowest, and middle.” 

These passages are sufficient to prove that the Pradestr 
was an officer attached to the several grades of councillors 
and of local governors, and charged with executive duties 
of revenue collection and police, a combination so constant 
in India. No doubt they were all subject to the orders 
of a chief having the same title, the Pradestr who is 
named as a member of the royal ministry. 

It will be conceded that officials having duties so 
defined would be appropriately mentioned by A^oka as 
accompanying the Lajukas and their suites in the 
quinquennial circuits. But, no doubt, the linguistic form 
which he employs calls for some justification. That 
deSika would be a probable equivalent for destr needs no 
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demonstration : the two sujBfixes are commonly associated 
as equivalents (e.g. in Pdnini, ii, 2, 15, tfjahdhkydm 
kartari). The long vowel in the first sjdlable of 
Prdciesika might be explained, like that in vmiaprastha, 
as occasioned by the technical application of the term : or 
we might suppose that the modification in form is due to 
the intrusion of the preposition d (as in adem, “command’’) 
without aftecting the equivalence in sense. 

This proposed ‘explanation is dependent upon tlie 
general! 3 ^ accepted interpretation of Rdjtbka as derived 
from rajju and meaning some kind of high official. If, 
after all — which is so improbable as to be practical!}?' 
impossible (see Btihler’s article in ZDMG. xlvii, 466-71) — 
the word should prove to be derived from rdjd and 
denote minor (subordinate) kings, then in that context 
the explanation as a derivative from pradesa and 
equivalent in meaning to mwndcdilm would have a 
preference. In any case the functions of the pradestr 
deserved to be considered^ 

2. Mahamatra 

That tlie term mahdmdtra is, as M. Senart has stated 
(pp, 279 sqq.), a generic designation for high officials, may 
be taken as an accepted fact. It belongs to the order of 
polite periphrases (mahaU yaa'j/a === “ a person of 

high standing”), and is quite analogous to priyadarkmia 
and the like. But there seems to be still room for 
providing against misunderstanding, since Dr. Neumann, 
while furnishing the exact rendering “ Gross wurdentrager”, 
adopts as equivalent the term “Marschall” {D‘iglntnikdya, 
teans. ii, p. 219), and explains the meaning as “ kdnigliche 
Minister That the onahdmdtras of tlie Edicts are not, 
in fact, “ councilkms ”, but officials, such as “ governors ”, 

^ The Praklstr of Artlia§d8tra, p. 20, etc. , is perhaps the k>dsanCtdhikd7'in, 
siiperintendeiit of correspondence, of c. 28. 

‘‘ Fonctionnaires de tout ordre, mais de rang eleve.’’ Biihler gives 
“ verschiedene hohe Beamten” (23I)MG. xxxvii, p. 2(>7). 
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may be taken as self-evident, since they are generally 
provincial and local authorities; moreover, in the 
^'separate Edicts” of Dhauli and Jaugada we have 
certain of them distinguished by the term viyoJialaM= 
vyavaJiclrilca, ‘‘legal onahdmatras'' ; and these are nothing 
but judges. It will be worth while to adduce some 
further evidence in substantiation of these facts. 

In the Arthasdstra I have noted the following 
occurrences: p. 16 (perhaps = “minister”); p. 20 
(probablj^ “ local official ”) ; p. 58 ( 2 ^rthag clharmastMymn 
mahdmdtrlycmn . . . bandhanagdram = “a prison with 
separate places for judges and officials”); p. 213 (un- 
certain) ; p. 235 (“ local official ”) ; pp. 236-7 (“ local 
official”). 

In the books of the Pali canon the word onahdmatta is 
of quite common occurrence ; and, as the Pali Text Society's 
editions of these texts are furnished with indexes, it seems 
unnecessary to dwell at length upon the fact. The 
vohdrika mahdmatta (“ legal officials ”) are mentioned 
several times, for example in the which 

has also ganakamahdmatta (“ financial official ”), sendnd- 
yakam° (“ military official ”), upacdrakam'^ (“ court 
official ”), and sahhatthakaiii' (“ Prime Minister”). Here 
the general sense seems to be that of “ minister ” ; but 
the matter is open to doubt. 

In consideration of these facts it seems expedient still 
to prefer the general term “official” or “dignitary” 
to any limiting translation, such as “ councillor ” or 
“ marshal ”. 

3. Yukta (Yuta) 

That yivkta denotes a subordinate official I endeavoured 
previously (JRAS., 1909, pp. 466-7) to prove by the aid 
of the Arihasdstra. A passage in the Mdnava Dharma- 
sdstra (viii, 34) might also have been quoted : — 
prana^ddhigatam dravyam iisthed yuktair adhisthitdm | 
yams tatra cordn grhrtlydt tdn rdjebhena ghdtayet\\ 
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“ Lost property when come by should remain in 
charge of the yuktas : any of them (tatra; or ^in 
that respect ’) detected in theft the king should put 
to death by an elephant/’ 

The similarity of this passage to the caution against 
thievish yuktas, which was quoted from the Arthasastra 
(p. *70, yuktds tathd karyavidhmo niyiikid jndttmyi na 
sakyd dhanam adadanah), is surely unmistakable. 
Chapter xxvi of the Aodhasdstra is entitled Eecovery 
of funds embezzled by Yuktas 

The reason for returning to this topic is that 
Dr. Neumann in dealing with a familiar passage of 
Rock Edict III (ZDMG. Ixvii, pp. 345-6) reverts to the 
view of M. Senart and Btihler, according to which 
the yutd are “the faithful” (Senart, i, p. 78) or “the 
dutiful ” (Blihler, ZDMG. xxxvii, pp. 106-8). The 
passage and the three translations are as follows : — 
parisd pi yute dnapayisa[7ni]ti ganandyam hetuto ca 
vyamjanato ca} 

Senart: “Then to the clergy to instruct the faithful 
in detail as regards substance and expression.” 

Biihler : “ Also (the teachers and monks of all) 
schools shall in the service give point to what is 
proper, both as regards the text as also with 
reasons.” ^ 

Neumann: “The Boards shall give the proper 
orders among the people, according to the reality 
and according to the terms ” ^ (loc. cit.). 

^ It IS unnecessary to quote the other versions. 

^ “ Auehdie (Lehrer und Monche aller) Schulen werden beim Gottes- 
dienste das Geziemende einscharfen, sowohl dem Wortlaut nach als 
auoh mit Griinden.^’ Here Biihler takes the word adjectivally, as 
meaning what is proper, whereas in the earlier passage of the same 
inscription it is “loyal”, “earnest”, or “dutiful”. Biihler’s own 
English version may be seen in Wpigraphia I'ridica, ii, pp. 466-7. 

^ ‘ * Die Behorden aber werden das Gebiihrende veranlassen unter den 
Leuten, der Wirkliehkeit nach und dem Worte nach.” 
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Bnt ify as seems to be now the general consensns 
(Btihler, ZDMG. xxxvii, pp. 107-8 ; Vincent Smith, op. cit., 
p. 50), the qninquennial anusamyana mentioned at the 
beginning of this Edict is a tour or circuit, it is clear 
that neither “ the faithful ’’ nor the people ” can 
accompany the Rajfikas and Pr^e^ikas on such tours. 
Therefore, in the earlier part of the Edict, and consequently 
in this passage also, y^lta cannot bear either of these 
senses. Let us then turn to gmanayam. M. Senart 
(i, pp. 84-5) interprets the word as equivalent to “ going 
into detail and he quotes Jataka, i, 29, ganandto 
asamkhiyd, which, however, we should naturally inter- 
pret '' as regards counting, numberless Btlhler’s 
view (ZDMG. xxxvii, p. 108) is that the word is a 
synonjnn of klrtana in the sense of recitation 
Dr. Neumann’s interpretation is not perhaps quite 
clear ; but apparently he would understand the word 
as meaning the assigning to each person or thing its 
due weight. 

But surely the facts are too strong for any such 
expedients. The primary and regular sense of ganand 
is counting ; ganandpati is a '' reckoner ” ; ganakamahd- 
matta ( Vi nay a - pi taka, Mahavyutpatti) is Finance 
Minister ” ; gananam sikkheyya (Vinaya-pitaka) is 'Gearn 
reckoning” ; in the Arthasdstra the chapter dealing with 
the establishment of the Treasury is entitled Aksapatale 
gananikyadhikdra. Moreover, it is clear that the 
functions of the yvJdas were prevailingly clerical. Let 
us add that the previous sentence in the Edict recommends 
alpabhdndata and alpavyayatd, ''economy in furniture and 
expense” {Indian Antiquary, 1908, pp. 20-1). How, then, 
can we resist the conclusion that the true translation is 
'' let the (religious) parishads also appoint clerks for 
keeping accounts ” ? 

As regards the yutdni or yutd (n.pL), which in some 
of the versions is substituted for yute (acc. pi. masc.), 
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there is no difficulty in understanding it as a collective 
neuter = clerical staffs 

Now, if here the word follows the usage of the 
Artliasastra in denoting subordinate, chiefly clerical, 
officials, it can hardly mean anything else in the earlier 
passage (quoted above, p. 388) of the same inscription. 
And in particular it cannot be adjectivallj?^ applied to such 
dignitaries as the Edjuka and PrddesiJca. Therefore 
yutd ca rdjuke ca pradesike ca cannot mean “ the faithful, 
the i?tyu/ca, and the governor of the district’’ (Senart), 
nor '‘the loyal Eajukas and vassals” (Btihler). We shall 
translate "the secretariat staffs, the Rdjuka, and the 
Prddesiha'\ 

The use of the root yitj to denote " employing ” is not 
confined to the form yukta (or dyukta). In the Artha- 
mstra we have both yogapiiriisa — 
p. 245 : . yathd ya yogcvpiiriisair anydn rdjcidliitisthati, 
"And as by his employees (agents) the king 
governs otliers,” 
and yiigyapiiTtim — 

p. 334 : . . , yiidhyeta na parikslnaytigyaparwapi, 

"Let him not fight one whose servants are 
wasted away,” 

in the sense of "servants”. Yoga is, in fact, "practical 
work,” and Sdmkhya-yoga is the StTmkhya view put into 
practice.*-^ 

The order of mention of the yukta, rdjukas, and prdde- 
siJcas is somewhat surprising; it is certainly not order 
of dignity, Perliaps it may be explained by supposing 

^ I leave this as it was written. But the reader should consult an 
important article by Professor Liiders in the Berlin Sifznm/HliericMe, 
1913, pp. 988 sqq., where it is proved that yufd is nom. and yutdui acc, 
pL maiic. 

- Part V of the Arthakistra^ cc. 89-94, dealing with the personnel of 
the administration, is entitled Togavrtta; and the last chapter in the 
book, entitled Tantrayvhii, contains directions for using the book {tanlra). 
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the yyJdas to belong to the imperial establishment, 
while the rdjuka is the Governor. Then we should 
have “the secretariat staff, the Governor, and the 
Prddesika 

As concerns the concluding words of the edict, hetiito 
cct vyamjanato ca, which previously {Indian Antiq^iary, 
XXX vii, p. 21) I rendered by “with regard to the dictates 
of reason and the prescidptions of actual texts ”, treating 
the word vyamjanena in another occurrence (Rupnatli 
inscription) as denoting “ with the text of a roj^al 
instruction ” or simply “ according to a royal intimation, 
or command ”, I observe that, while this last view has been 
followed by Pi^ofessor Hultzsch (JRAS. 1912, pp. 1058-9), 
who adopts the former of the two alternatives, Dr. Neumann 
applies the same sense to the former passage. It will be 
seen that the difference is very slight, since Dr. Neumann 
speaks of the definite prescriptions of the king, whereas 
I had thought of the definite prescriptions of religious 
books. Perhaps, however, it is neither of these, but 
definite prescriptions generally. In any case the hetu 
is the general reason for a proceeding (cf. Arthasdstra, 
p. 28, where the abilities of ministers in giving reasons is. 
mentioned), and the vyamjana is the special circumstance, 
whether royal order or other stimulus to action. 

4. Athabhagiya 

Asoka, when in the 21st year from his coronation he 
visited the Lumbini Garden, made the village of Lumbini 
nbalika and athabhdgiya (Lummim-gdme ubalike kate 
athabhdgiye ca). That uhalika = {nd + hali + ka) 
means free from ball, which last word means “ tax ”, or 
especially religious cess, we have already seen (JRAS. 
1909, pp. 466-7). It is proposed by Dr, J. F. Fleet 
{ibid., p. 761) to take hhdga in the sense of the proportion 
of the grain harvest accruing to the king, and athabhdgiye 
accordingly as == astabhdgya, not arthabhdgy a. 
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It seems to me that the view of Dr. Fleet must in the 
main be accepted. Since hhdga is a regular technical 
term for the royal portion (note, for instance, in the 
ArihaMstra, p. 60, the list of sources of revenue, beginning 
with (harvest of royal demesnes), hhdgo, halili, karo, 
etc.), it can hardly here, by the side of hali, be taken in 
any other sense; on the other hand, if hhdga is used in 
the technical sense, the first member of the compound 
apiabhdgiye can be nothing but eight.” Dr.Neumann’s 
argument to the contrary (D^ghanikdya, trans. ii, p. 238) 
seems to me quite invalid. 

Where I am unable to follow Dr. Fleet is in regarding 
the '' eighth part ” as relinquished in the case of the village 
of Lumbini (JRAS. 1908, pp. 479-80). When we remember 
that according to the Brahmanical books the king is 
sadbhagin, his share being a sixth — the testimony of 
Megasthenes (see E. W. Hopkins, JAOS. xiii, pp. 86-8; 
Vincent Smith, History of Ancient India, p. 134) fixes 
it in his day at one-fourth — we can see that what Asoka 
did was to remit half of the hhdga, or share-tax, of the 
Lumbini village, and thereby to fix its contribution as 
one-eighth. 

5. Samaja 

As the uncertainty with regard to samaja (Edict I) 
does not seem even yet to have quite disappeared, 
a further attempt may be ventured, even though in some 
small part it involves a conjecture. 

The word is interpreted as denoting a festival ” 
(festins, Senart, i, p. 50), or fair ” (meld, Btihler, ZDMG. 
xxxvii, pp. 93-4), or '‘merry festival” (Vincent Smith, 
Edicts of Asoka, p. 48) ; and the difficulty is to explain 
why the thing denoted should be condemned in an edict 
directed against the slaughter of animals. M’. Senart 
conceives that samaja may have acquired the sense of 
prdydrambha, while Biihler suggests that the fairs might 
be attended by a certain amount of riotousness. 
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Now, since the two words utsava Si>nd samdj a are 
commonly found in combination (e.g. Arthasdstra, p. 45, 
ydtrdsamdjotsava ; inscription of Kharavela, 1. 5 ; Rdond- 
y ana (Gdrresio), ii, 48, 21, etc.), it follows that the latter 
has a sense akin to, but not identical with, that of the 
former. If we consult the dictionary (B. & R.) we shall 
see further that a samdja is a thing to be viewed by 
spectators, since we have the word preksdsamdja also 
samdjamancaA‘ Bj platform for a samdja'' and sdmdjika, 
a spectator ; further, that it has an enclosure, samdja- 
vdta. Moreover, if we turn to actual passages, we find 
that the samdja of Mbh, i, 185. 29, is the bow contest 
of the Pandavas, which accompanied the marriage of 
Draupadi, while in the Harivamsa, 4537 sqq., 8189 sqq., 
it is attended by wrestling contests. 

It is, I suppose, needless to consult further passages, 
such as will be found numerously cited in Bohtlingk and 
Roth’s dictionary. The samdja is plainly a celebration of 
games, or rather contests (in view of the derivation ; 
cf. dji), taking place in an arena (samdjavdta), or amphi- 
theatre, surrounded by platforms (manca) for spectators 
{^meksd''-). And, if we inquire what there may have been 
in them to ofiend the humanity of A^oka, we have only to 
call to mind the contests of animals descripted by the Greeks 
and implied in the Sanskrit litei^ature (see E. W. Hopkins, 
JAOS. xiii, pp. 122, 124; Vincent Smith, Early History 
of India, p. 120). 

As regards those samdjas of which Asoka expresses in 
the same edict his approval, we may doubtless think of 
the edifying shows {vimdnadasana, etc.) mentioned in 
Edict IV. 

If it is asked why the Pali literature fails to shed light 
upon the meaning of the word samdja, we are fortunately 
able to render a satisfactory answer. The fact is that 
the thing is well known, but under a synonym, namely, 
samajyd, samajja, often in the phrase giraggasamajja. 
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.It is uiinecessary to quote passages, as a considerable 
number of theiii has been cited by E. Hardy in a paper 
contributed io Album Kern (pp. 61-6)1 Most of them 
deal with dramatic and musical entertainments ; but in 
Jataha/iii, 541^*^, we have a club-fight — 

dandehi yuddham samajjmnajjhe. 

The most telling passage is, however, one from the Dlglia- 
nikdya, i, 1, 14 (not mentioned by Hardy), where 
we have actual mention of fights between elephants, 
bufialoes, etc. We can easily, therefore, see why attendance 
at such gatherings (samajjdbhicaoxma) is in the Blglia- 
nikdya (iii, 182) stigmatized as a sin. 

It will be noted that the samajja is frequently regarded 
as taking place on the top of a hill (giragga), concerning 
which it will be sufficient to refer to the paper of Hardy 
and the writers whom he quotes. As Hardy remarks 
(p. 65), the sense of giri eventually evaporated. Curiously 
enough, a theatrical meaning of the word may be traced 
in comparatively late times: for commenting upon an 
anthology verse from the Mdlatimadhava {Kavmdra- 
vacanasamuceaya, p. 185), while still ignorant of the 
history of the matter, I have remarked, ''Has this word 
also a theatidcal signification ? ” 

Very possibly in girigudaha, "polo,” the same weakened 
force ( = " theatre ”, " arena ”) of the word is to be traced. 

6. . Agniskandha 

Some doubt concerning this word seems still to be felt 
by Professor Hultzsch (JRAS. 1913, pp, 651-2), although 
previously (ZDMG. xxxvii, 555) he had himself quoted 
the explanation of Buhler (ZDMG. xxxvii, 260), according 
to which it denotes illuminations or "fire-trees” ("Feuer- 
baume ”), such as are sometimes represented in modern 
temples. M. Senart had thought (i, p. 101) of lamps, 

^ Of, Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha^ ii, pp. 7-*8, i5. 4. 
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torches, or feux de joie, accompanying a festival. Professor 
Hultzsch now considers that the word may denote radiant 
beings of another world ”. 

That agniskandha means simply a mass of fire ” can 
be proved by a considerable quantity of evidence. In the 
S(uldharma 2 nmd€mJca (ed. Kern & Nanjio), pp. 72~3, it 
denotes a conflagration : so also in the Anguttarcmikaya, 
iv, p. 128, and Patisamhlilddmagga, p. 125. And, if this 
senseis sufficient for the passage, it is hardly necessary 
to o'o further. 

■ ■ o 

That a ''mass of fire” was in India an auspicious 
object we can see from the fact that one of the dreams of 
Tri^ala, the mother of Mahavira, was of just such an 
object : " And a fire. She saw a fire in vehement motion, 
fed with much shining and honey-coloured ghee, smokeless, 
crackling, and extremely beautiful with its burning flames. 
The mass of its flames, which rose one above the other, 
seemed to interpenetrate each other, and the blaze of its 
flames appeared to bake the firmament in some places ” 
(Kalpas'Mra, trans. Jacobi, Sacred Books of tlie East, 
xxii, p. 238 ; cf. the article of Dr. Htittemann in the 
Bdssler Arehiv, iv, 2, where the dreams are illustrated 
from miniatures). 

Another of tiie dreams was of an elephant. We can 
hardly, therefore, go wrong in rendering Asoka’s Aggi- 
khamdha by " bonfire Another use of fires, namely for 
signalling ("beacon-fires”), is mentioned in the Arthasdstra, 
p. 141 ; this perliaps is the origin of the famous Nydya 
illustration vahnivydpyadh€ima°. 


{ To be continued, ) 
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SUPPLEMEjSTTAKY NOTE ON A TaMIL INSCRIPTION 

IN Siam 

After frequent reconsideration of my original reading 
and rendering of this ancient record, and thanks to com> 
munications received from Mr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar, 
Bangalore, I am now able to correct my remarks in this 
Journal, 1913, pp. 337-9, in several respects. 

In the first line the letter following . . . ravarma is 
not ty but n with mmma, and the next ahshara, Im, 
is perhaps followed by an obliterated na. At the end of 
L 2 I now read Waiigiir:^ aldjai . . . After srl in the 
next line there are traces of a Grantha a and of a va: 
I feel tempted to supply the word avani. The first word 
of the last line is perhaps \_mulu\ddTklmm, If this reading 
is correct, the first m would be due to Sandhi, and the 
participial noun uluddr would be used in the sense of 
ulavar or uhmar, ‘' cultivators.'' 

As regards the actual purport of the inscription, 
Mr. Krishnasvami Aiyangar recognized that my tentative 
rendering of 1. 3 was wrong, and that the Tamil symbols 
in the middle of this line have to be divided into Icidam 
per (instead of kulamb-er). He further told me that the 
relative participle totta, which precedes Jmlam, “ a tank,” 
must have in this connexion the meaning “ dug ”, as in 
Tiruvalluvar’s Rural, verse 396, where tottu . . . keni 
means “ having dug ... a well or tank ”. Finally, he 
pointed out that the word following per, “ a name ” is not, 
as I thought, the designation of a Vaishnava temple, but 
is the actual name of the tank, which is placed under the 
protection of the Manigramattar, etc. 

JRAS. 1914 . 
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I now subjoin an improved transcript and translation 
of tlie document — ■ 

Text 

1 . . . ravarman Ku[na] ... 

2 [m]an tan Nangur =a[d]ai ^ . . . 

3 -[tjtotta kulam per Sri-[Ava][ni^]- 

4 Naranani Manikkiramattar[k*']- 

5 [k]um sentougattarkkum- 

6 [m =ulu]darkkum ^ adaikkalam 

Translation 

'' The tank, (by) name Sri-[Avani]-Naranam, which was 
dug [near] Naiigur by . . . ravarman Gu[na] . . . [m]to 
himself, (is placed under) the protection of the members 
of Manigramam and of the men of the vanguard and of 
the cultivators.’' 

The builder of the tank, whose first name ended in 
ravarman (perhaps Bhaskaravarman ?), evidently was 
a person of royal descent, and [Avanij-Narayana, “ a 
Vishnu on earth,” was a surname of his, after which he 
called the tank dug by himself. Nahgur seems to have 
been the Tamil name of the old Hindu settlement, the 
existence of which has been proved by Colonel Gerini 
(above, 1904, p. 245). E. Hultzsch. 


The Five Hundred and Nine Hundred Years 
In Poung Pao^ ser. ii, vol. v (1904), pp. 269 fi'., 
Dr. Takakusu gave a translation of Paramartha’s Life of 
Vasubandhu, in the course of which he has made two 
statements regarding which a question has been raised : — 
1. On p. 276 he has said: *Hn the sixth century after 
the Buddha’s Nirvana there lived an Arhat,” etc. And 

^ R,ead perhaps -adaiya^ “to border upon or ~idai, “(in) the 
middle of 

^ For the doubling of a final m before an initial vowel see, e.g., 
Sontli-Indian Inscriptions^ vol. ii, p. 385, text-lines 76-95, where the m 
of um is doubled before idan in twenty-three instances. 
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to this he attaclied a footnote in Mdiich, givine the four 
Chinese characters which express the number, he has 
said that the phrase means ''in the five hundred j^-ears, 
i.e. at a time in 500-699 years A.B., therefore the sixth 
centiny ''d 

2. On p. 281 he has said : “ In the tenth century after 
the Buddhas Nirvana there was a heretic/’ etc. And to 
this lie attached a footnote in which, giving the four 
Chinese cliaracters expressing this number, he has said 
that the meaning is "in nine hundred years, i.e. at a time 
in 900-999 years, A.B., therefoi*e the tenth century 

In the discussion of the date of Kaniska in this Journal 
for 1913 there has been a difference of opinion as to the 
application of the first of these two statements. Following 
Dr. Takakusu, Dr. Thomas has taken it (pp. 646, 1031) 
as meaning the years 500-599. On the otlier hand, 
Dr. Barnett has urged (p. 943) that it means most 
naturally the fifth century, the years 401-500. Dr. Fleet 
has asked for my opinion as to what the two expressions 
really mean, remarking that the question involves more 
than simply the bearing of the first of them on the date 
of Kaniska. 

1 have looked up the two passages in the Chinese text 
of the Life of Vasubandhu from which Dr, Takakusu 
made his translation. In the first passage the four 
Chinese characters, vn’th their transliteration, are — 

5 . ¥ ^ + 

wu pai nien chung 

Wu — " five ” ; pai = “ hundred ’’ ; nien == " year ” ; 
chung in the middle of, within’’. In the other passage 
the four characters, with their transliteration, are — 

"g ^ 4* 

kin pai nien chung 

^ Cf. JRAS,, 1905, p, 52: the ‘five hundreds’ (a time between 

500-599 years, i.e, sixth century) after the Buddha’s Nirvaiia.” 

2 Cf. JRAS., 1905, p. 51, “the ‘nine hundreds’, i.e. tenth century : ” 
cf. also BEFEO., iv, p. 56, n. 5. 
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/f = '' nine : the other w ords are as before. In both 
cases is put quite correctly at the end of the 

phrase, as is always done : it refers to wliat precedes it. 

Both phrases and their translations by Dr. Takakusu 
have already been made the subject of a lengthy 
discussion by M. Noel Peri in the BtdlePm de VEcole 
frangaise d’ExtrSme-Orient, xi (1911), p. 356. M. Peri 
thinks that chronological statements of this kind, which 
are not seldom found in the Chinese Buddhist books, may 
mean, if taken purely grammatically, the ‘^‘terminus a quo” 
as well as the ''terminus ad quern” : but he personally 
believes that, unless some indication points to the contrary, 
it is generally the " terminus ad quern ” that is to be 
understood. Tliis, he adds, is in fact the only meaning 
possible when the first century after the Nirvana is in 
question; then yi pai nien chmig can only mean the 
years from 1 to 100. It is therefore necessary to take 
similar expressions of 200, 300 years, etc., in the same 
way, i.e., as meaning the years from 101 to 200, from 
201 to 300, etc. ; otherwise, if yi pai rden chung meant 
the second century, there would he no means of marking 
off the first. 

As to myself, I quite agree with M. Peri, but I go 
farther than he does. I cannot admit that, even purely 
grammatically taken, expressions like pai nien chnng 
can ever mean "in the sixth century”, or kiu pai nien 
chung " in the tenth century Their meaning can only 
be : " within five (nine) hundred years ”, i.e,, purely 

grammatically taken, at a time within a period the limit 
of which is five (nine) hundred years, at a time not later 
than 500 (900) years, after the Nirvana. In fact, of 
course, " duiung the fifth (ninth) century ” is meant. If 
any further proof wei'e wanted it is given by M. Perik 
researches into the date of Vasubandhii. Dr. Takakusu 
makes the latter live between A.D. 420 and 500, i.e., in the 
tenth century A.N. (/cm pdi nien chung). But M. Peri 
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shows, on quite different grounds, that Vasubandhii did 
live in the first half of the fourth century a.b, (loc. cit., 
p. 384), i.e., in the ninth century after the Nirvana. 
Consequently, hm pai nien clmng means '' the ninth 
century ”, and wn pai nien chung “ the fifth century 

O. Feanke. 

Hamburg. 

[The tradition which mentions the five hundred years, 
Uiat is, as we see now, the fifth century, after the Nirvana, 
places in that period the Arhat Katyayani-putra, and 
also Asvaghosha, whom it presents as contemporaneous 
with him. Another tradition represents Asvaghosha as 
a contemporary of Kanishka. Thus, the two traditions 
combined, as they have been, on both sides, in the 
discussion mentioned above, have the effect of placing 
Kanishka in the fifth century after the death of Buddha, 
that is, in the period B.c. 83 to A.i). 17. Perhaps this 
tradition, also, will now be rejected, as unreliable, by those 
who have used it, with the wrong application of the 
meaning of the five hundred years, towards fixing a latex- 
date for Asvaghosha and Kanishka ?—J. F. F.] 


A Seal OF Sri-vadra 

This seal is now preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington, London, the Director of 
which, Sir Cecil H. Smith, has kindly sent me an ink- 
impression, from which the accompanying figuring of it 
has been made.^ It bears the number 07764, I.S. The 
material is copper. In shape it is oval, measuring from 
top to bottom 2| inches and from side to side 2^^^ inches. 
Its provenance is fortunately known: it was found in 
excavating the Ganores Canal between Hardwar and 
Cawnpore, 

^ Dr. Coomaraswamy has recently published a facsimile in his Arts 
and Crafts of India and Geyloyi^ P- where it is styled “ Seal of the 
Court of Vadrantapa”. 
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{§ri-vadra is evidently a place-name, in which vadra 
is from padra, ^ a village or settlement.’ The name does 
not appear to be found elsewhere. If conjecture is per- 
missible, the similarity of tlie names &r%~vadra - and 
l^rl-nagara, and the comparative nearness of Srinagar 
in Garhwal to the place where our seal was found, suggest 
a possible connexion. 


rajf5ti'a» 

6 ® f X 


A SEAL OF SEI- VADRA 


The figures occupying the greater part of the face are 
the goddess Lakshmi standing on a lotus, and two 
elephants, one on each side of her, performing the 
with a chaitya at each corner. Under 
this is an inscription in Brahmi script of the sixth or 
seventh century— 

^ri-vadr-antapa-visa- 

y-adhikaranasya 

“ [Seal] of the office of the distinct of the Warden of the 
Frontier of Sri- vadra.” 


L. D. Barnett. 
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^ ; A Note on the name Kushan ■ 

In his paper entitled Was there a Kushana Eace ? 
at pp. 79-88 above, Baron A. von Stael-Holstein seeks to 
show that the name of the people of whom Kaniska is the 
most celebrated representative was Kusa or Kusa, and not 
Kusana as has hitherto been accepted. 

There are important objections to this view, which 
seems to have been suggested by the late title Kiisan Mk 
which can only be translated, as Persian, by 
sah of the Kusas '' by one unacquainted with the earlier 
history of the word Kusan. Perhaps the most remarkable 
statement to which the writer of the article commits 
himself is to be found on p. 83, where, in discussing 
Kaniska's coin-legends, he says : It is difficult to think 
of any reason why Ave should not consider KANHf>KI 
the first (or the last) word of the legend, and KOf>ANO 
f^AONANO t^AO as his title.” It must be obvious to 
anyone who has ever seen one of the coins in question 
that the legend cannot be taken in the order in which 
Baron von Stael-Holstein thus takes it so as to get an 
equivalent of on the coins. This point has 

been so fully discussed by Dr. Fleet (pp. 374 ff. above) that 
I need only say that it seems to me as certain that the 
legend begins with shaonano as it is that the corresponding 
Greek legend begins with BACIA6YC* The coin-legends 
of the period begin either at the bottom on the left, or 
(more rarely) at the top on the right; certainly only 
in a position where one naturally begins to read and at 
once recognizes the beginning. 

There are other points in the paper open to objection. 
By confining his attention chiefly to expressions of the 
form Kusan sah, in which KuSan is in the genitive 
sense and therefore seems also to be genitive in form, 
Baron von Stael-Holstein makes out a very plausible 
case. We must, however, concentrate our attention on 
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the woitI Kibi^an alone. In the first place, there is 
considerable ancient evidence to show that the name 
of the people in question did not end in a vowel but 
had a nasal at the end of its second syllable. The 
Chinese form of the name, Kiiei-sJmang, must be the 
equivalent of a base, and not of the genitive plural of 
an Indian or Iranian form. In the passage quoted by 
Baron von Stael-Holstein it might possibly be thought, 
particularly in view of his translation, that in Kuei- 
shuang wang ( = Kusdn §dh) ^ Kuei-sJmang could be 
the equivalent of a genitive plural, although it is unlikely 
that one part of the phrase would be transliterated and 
the other translated ; it is therefore necessary to examine 
other occurrences of the name Kuei-sJmcmg in cases 
where they cannot possibly be genitive ; such an example 
is found a few lines above the quotation from the Moti- 
Han-Slm, given by Baron von Stael-Holstein (p. 80), in 
the list of tribes of the Ta-Yue-Che.^ The name repro- 
duced by the Chinese must therefore have 

contained a final nasal and have been a form like Kusan 
rather than Kusa. Similar testimony to the existence of 
this form is given by other languages, e.g., the Syriac 
Qidani or Qascmi given as a gloss on ^dfcrpot in the 
8picelegium Syriacmn (ed. Cureton, London, 1855, 
pp. 20-2). Arnmianus Marcellinus says (xvi, 9. 4.) 
that Sapor II spent the winter of a.d. 356 on the 
frontiers of the Chionitae and AVsem : we need have 
no hesitation in accepting Tom aschek’s ^ emendation of 

^ It must be remembered that we do not actually know that wang 
corresponds to 

^ We may here note that Chavannes, Tooting Pao, 1007, p. 191, 
translates the passage ‘^he elected himself king; the name of his 
kingdom was Kuei-shuang and not *^he used the dynastic title king of 
the Knei-shumig It certainly can be translated ‘‘ he used the dynastic 
title king of Kmi-shuang^^ as da Groot does. It is impossible to tell 
from the Chinese whether the name is of a people or their country. 

Cenilralasiastische Studienl, in Sitz. JBer. d. Wien, Akad,^ 1887, vol. 87, 

155-156 ; it is accepted by Marquart, ErdnSahr, p. 36, note 5, 
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Euseni to Ciiseni or Cusani ', and we thus have evidence 
that the Bornans also knew that the name contained, an 
n and was not Kusa. The Armenian Z-usan/c and the 
Ihbetan Guscm point in the same direction. 

Incidentally Baron v. Stael-Holstein suggests (p. 81, 
note 2) that the legend sosasn found on wins ^ of 
Gondophernes = genitive of sa('ri)sa ( = sahcm mh). 
But, in the first place, there is no question of the 
leo-end being anything more than sasasa ; there is no 
nasal in the word; it is unlikely that in a Kharosthi 
lecmnd an equivalent of mkanuSaU would be degraded 
to'sasa at this early date; and it is no analogy to quote 

the saansaan of Ammianus Marcellinus— a Koraan author 

of the fourth century. There is already an equivalent 
of ^aoiXev^ j3a<TcXea,v in the raj adirajcusa oi the legend 
on these coins, ^ and there is no reason to expect 
another. The legends are Greek and Indian, and there m 
no reason to expect an Iranian form. Finally, Sasasa is 
simply what it appears to be,-the genitive ot Sasa, 
which is a well-known Scythian name: it is of common 
occurrence in the Greek form Sdaa^ in Scythian in- 

scriptions.^ ■ i 

With regard to the title slA seems^ 0 

mean “king of Kusan” rather than “king of the Kusans 
(or of the Kusas)”. It seems that the name Kusan was 
soon transferred to the kingdom itself, if indeed it did 
not have this meaning even in ancient times also,^ and was 
used as a synonym for Bactria,® notably in Armenian In 
Persian this transference was readily made, being facilitated 
by the analogy of numerous Persian place-names m 

1 Gardner, p. 206, No. 29 ff. 

: S; 

the Kaei-shuang'’. 

® Marquart, op. cit. » p. 208. 
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^\} The TeieveiLceB to Kiosdn are rare in the Arab 
geographers. Ibn KhurdMbih^ gives a list of kings who 
have the title among them is the Bazurg Kusdn mh: 
there is no reason to doubt that Kusan is the name of 
a kingdom here, as in the other titles quoted (KirmdnsdJh 
Mervmh, etc.). The only reference I can trace to the use 
of Kusan alone is Yakut's ^ statement that is a town 

in the land of the Turks, then, most probably 

means ‘^king of Ku&n”, and not “king of the Kusas”. 
With regard to the title waziirg Kdsdn sdh on. certain 
coins of Firoz, the inscriptions, like the types, are copied 
from Sassanian models, and Ktdmh Sail so clearly 
corresponds to the sdhdn sdh (malJcmi malkd) Iran 
u Anirdn of the Sassanian emperors, that it is probably 
even at this early date a territorial designatioii modelled 
on this legend, to be translated '' king of Kfi&m " and. not 
of “ the Kusas 

I am unable to appreciate the difficulties found by 
Baron v. Stael-Holstein in translating the title Kumna- 
yaviigasa of the Kadphises I coins and the Khusanasa 
yailasa of the Kadaphes coins either as synonyms (“ (of) 
the Kusan yavnga'’ or '' yavtiga of Kusan”), or the 
former legend “ the ycw^iga of the Kusan ” or “ of 
Kusan ”, and the latter as “ the Kusan yavuga He 
assumes the identity of Kadphises I and Kadaphes, which 
is of course not absolutely certain (but it may be assumed 
for the present), and regards the coins bearing the former 
legend as issued after Kadphises had become “king”. 
He proposes to read the legend as one compound, 
Khusanasayauasa, and to translate “king {sa = mh) and 
yavuga of the Kusan”; this, in the first place, is an 

^ Some at least originally genitive plurals; e.g., (Ulan, cf. Gelm, 
TriKai ; but this was soon lost sight of ; and it must be remembered that, 
when an Arab geographer talks of the he means ‘‘king of 

Oilau ” and not “ king of the Ggls 

- Ed, de Goeje, p. 17. 

Ed. Wiistenfeld, iv, p, 320, 1. 15. 
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unnatural construction of the legend, and while mA might 
be represented in Greek, even in this period, by aa as 
in Sapor, there is no reason to suppose it would be so in 
Kliarosthi, which, for one reason, has an 8 to represent s ; 
an equivalent of Mh would only be found if the legend 
were in the language to which mk belongs. We might 
possibly have had maharaja, but yavtiga is a sufficient 
regal title. Further, the Chinese authorities say that 
Kadphises changed his title from yavuga to '' king '' 
{wang = sah ?) ; and so we may not expect to find an 
equivalent of Kuei-shuang wang on coins which bear tlie 
title yavuga. If Kadphises-Kadaphes ruled territories 
where the dialect found on Kani ska’s coins was spoken, 
he certainly did not issue a special coinage for them, and 
we therefore need not expect to find an equivalent of 
on his coins. 

As to the remarks on pp. 82-3, it seems most unlikely, 
on philological grounds, that CY can be a Greek genitive 
of the contemporary form of sah. The Greek legends on 
the coins of Zeionises are very corrupt, and the form 
CATPAflY can hardly be taken as evidence of the 
contraction of OY to Y ; particularly as we have the 
usual OY in the kings name on the same coin. In 
any case, this only takes us to COY, and we ai*e still 
a long way from sah,'^ In the legend XOPANCY ZAOOY 
KOZOAAKADAPHES, even if we allow that XOPANCY- 
XOPANCOY, or, as Dr. Fleet suggests, XOPANOY, it 
cannot be a genitive of KuMn sah, for the simple 
reason that, if it were an equivalent of Ku^n sah, 
it would be in the nominative like the rest of the 
legend and not in the genitive. KOZOAAKADAPHES 
is an undoubted nominative. ZAOOY looks at first sight 
like a genitive, till we transliterate it, when it is seen to 

^ C Y is supposed to be genitive ot a form sa, bub the form , with 
a, for is of quite modern origin. 
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be oiv which is nominative, as might 

be expected, in appovsition to Kadaphes. XOPANCY is 
an adjective qualifying ZAOOY, as in the Prakrit legend. 
TJie legend Ktisdn sail, therefore, is not known to have 
been used by Kadphises I — -Kadaphes ; nor, of course, 
by Kadphises II, whose coin-legends are Greek and 
Indian only. 

We now proceed to examine the legend of the other 
group of Kusan coins. Three different legends are found 
on Kaniska's coins : — 

1. On his coins (in gold and copper) with Greek 
legends — 

BACIAGYC BACIAeWN KANHj^KOY. 

2. On his copper coins with Iranian legend — 

f>AO KANH|3KI. 

3. On his other gold coins — 

f>AONANO l^AO KANHf>Kl KOt:>ANO, 

which can only mean ''the king of kings, Kaniska, the 
Kusan.” 

Even if it were possible to take the words in the 
order suggested by Baron A. v. Stael- Hoi stein, KOf^ANO 
f>AONANO f>AO could only mean ‘'king of kings, the 
Kusan ”, and not " king of kings of the Kusas or 
Kusans This latter is an impossible title, as the very 
title “king of kings” implies other peoples than the 
Kusans, for Kaniska’s empire must have included much 
more than the five tribes of the Ta-Yue-Che, to which 
the name Kusto was transferred from one of them. As 
Kadphises — Kadaphes does not call himself " king of 
kings ”, it is unlikely that Kaniska's title could refer to 
the five tribes of the Kusans, who must by this time have 

1 For z - 2/, cf. KOZOAA = Kuyula, AZOY = Ayasa ; = /, 
KOZOYAO = Kujula ; ZEIONISOY = Jihuniasa, and for 00 = 
cf. OOHMA^Winm. 
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been merged into one people. And if we assume wang — 
sdh, the rulers of the other four tribes were not of the 
iinportance of kings. It must also be remembered that 
the title is a borrowed one, and that titles like the later 
“ king of kings of Iran and Aniran were not then in 
vogue ; so that it is unlikely that Kaniska adopted a title 
of this territorial form. There is, then, no title of the 
form Kiisdn sail on Kaniska’s coins ; and any argument 
from it that KOf^ANO is a genitive plural must fall to 
the ground. 

The legend on 208 of the 212 gold coins of Huviska 
in the British Museum, and apparently on the copper 
coins also, is f>AONANO f>AO OOHI^KI KOJ^ANO,' 
which can only mean, as on the coins of Kaniska, 
king of kings, Huviska, the Kusan.’’ On the remaining 
four coins — (one specimen of B.M. Cat. No. 18 and three 
of No. 81 : one of each of the two types is figured by 
Dr. Fleet, C, 1 and 2 in the plate at p. 378 above) — it is 

f^AONANO t^AO 00H|3K0 KOf^ANO f>AO. 

These coins differ from all the others in obverse type, — 
in the form OOHf>KO, and in the ending KOf>ANO f>AO 
instead of simply KOf>ANO. Here, then, for the first 
time we have an apparent equivalent of KUsdn sdh. 
But when we remember that on ninety -nine per cent of 
Huviska's coins no such expression occurs, we must be 
careful how we regard it. I am inclined to find a clue in 
the form OOHf>KO, and perhaps in the fact that in one 
type the king is riding an elephant; OOHf>KO, with 
final O, is an Indian form in distinction to the OOHf^Kl 
of the majority of the legends (cf. BOAAO = Buddha) 
and the p AO is an equivalent of maharaja, which Indian 
usage required in addition to f>AONANO f>AO, which 
would be considered the equivalent of rdjddirdja only. 
It is not impossible, however, that it should be translated 

^ A few have the form OYOH Kl ; OOH KE is also found. 
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tlie emperor Huviska, the Kusto king in which case 
it would be analogous to our '' King of Great Britain and 
Emperor of India In any case, the evidence of these 
few coins cannot be used to overthrow the evidence of all 
the others wdiere KOf>ANO is clearly used alone and is 
not a genitive plural. Vasudeva similarly called himself 
either " king of kings, Vasudeva, the Kusan or simply 
" king Vasudeva'' (j^AO BAZOAHO)- 

We will discuss only one more occurrence of Kusan 
on a coin-legend, but it is an important one in this 
connexion. There are certain coins of Sassanian fabric, 
attributed to the Kidai^a Kusans, which have an obverse 
legend read by Cunningham as Kicldra Kihsdna 8dhi} 
The legend runs round the head. Kiddra Kusdnasa 
(not is quite clear : and Cunningham thought he 

could read hi beside the head. There is a faint blur on 
hg. 1 beside the head ; but there is certainly no letter 
there on No. 2 ; nor on other coins in the British Museum. 
The correct legend is certainly Kiddra- K%bf}wnam in the 
genitive, and not Kiddra-Kumna-Hahl. The name of 
the Kidara Kusana then was certainly Kusana, and 
not Kusa. 

Bai’on von Stael-Hol stein lays great stress on the form 
Kusdnu as evidence in his favour. Whether KOf^ANO 
is the equivalent of Ktcsdna or o£ Kumom, does not 
matter much for his purpose ; for tlie former might 
equally well be a genitive plural of a Prakrit form : nor, 
indeed, is it necessary to go to an " unknown language ” 
for a genitive plural in dnu, as the Jain Prakrit form 
devaimjp'piya shows. When he comes to deal with coins 
and inscriptions, the Baron takes no notice of the fact 
that in the overwhelming number of instances the form 
used is clearly Kttsana, The hook in the n is a well- 
known feature of Kharosthi epigraphy, quite without 
significance; it is much commoner on the coins of an 
^ N.C., 1893, pi. XV, figs. 1, 2 ; p. 199. 
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earlier period^ and if stress were laid on it we sliould have 
sucli impossible forms us maharibjusu,rtijtitirujusu,'^ etc. 

With regard to the Baron’s evidence for the form 
Knsa from Asvaghosa, ■ — if it is actually an Indian 
form, it is a pandit’s etymology. But more, probably 
the Tibetan translator made the very mistake into 
which Baron von Stael-Holstein would now lead us 
(see also p. 380). 

As to his note 2, p. 86, we cannot deny that 
if it only occurred in Persian, could be translated '‘king 
of the Kusas But many Persian place-names end in 
which are not genitives. The form Heyavaad in Agathias 
is of course = Sakdn-sdhj " king of the ^akas,” which is 
itself known to occur (Pai-kuli inscr.). But this and other 
analogies quoted by the Baron merely amount to saying 
that was a genitive plural termination in Persian. 

J. Allan. 


Brahmanic and Kshateiya Teadition 

At p. 118 Dr. Keith has criticized my paper on 
"Visvamitra and Vasistha ”, and I may offer a few 
remarks on the salient points of his criticism. 

I take the two propositions that he disputes (p. 118). 
The first, “ the course of all tradition is from the simple 
and natural to the extravagant and marvellous,” is a 
commonplace in the criticism of ancient legends. 
Euhemerism has of course been practised, but has 
any euhemerized legend gained popular currency ? 
Does the ksatriya tradition, that I set out from six 
Puranas, read like a euhemerized version of the 
brahmanical stories ? 

The second proposition is, “ it is impossible to treat 
brahmanic tradition as a critical standard, when notori- 
ously the brahmans had little or no notion of history.” 

^ Whitehead, Cat, Coma in Fanjah Museum, i, p. 156, n. 2. 
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The disregard shown by the brahmans for history is 
a comiBOiiplace, and Professor Macdonell has stated and 
explained it in his Sanskrit Literature, p. 11. That 
being so, can brahmanic tradition be treated as a critical 
standard ? If Dr. Keith maintains that it can, the burden 
is on him to prove it. Satyavrata Trisahkii was a king of 
Ayodhya often mentioned in tradition. I quoted six long 
passages and cited two others ; and there are more besides. 
Trisahku the religious teacher is mentioned in one brief 
passage in the Taittiriya Upanisad. To assert on the 
strength of this single allusion tlie worthlessness of the 
supposed epic tradition ” mentioned in many genealogical 
and other ];)assages in various books is indeed to make 
brahmanic tradition a critical standard of supreme 
authority. Trisahku the religious teacher was manifestly 
different from and later than Trisahku the king, unless 
Dr. Keith can show tliat he belongs to the same ancient 
period as the first Visvamitra, to which king Trisahku 
belongs. The parallel of Saul the king and Saul the 
religious teacher is strictly apposite in considering the two 
similar TriKsahkus. 

The difference between ksatriya and brahmanic tradition 
has been noticed on pp. 901-2 of my paper, and is 
paralleled by the difference between tales of chivalry and 
legends of saints. 

Dr. Keith’s reference to Sudason p. 123 concerns a later 
Visvamitra and a later Vasistha, probably the fourth 
Vasistha mentioned in note 2 on p. 901 of my paper. 
I have there pointed out that there was rivalry between 
the later Vasisthas and Vi^vamitras. 

For the rest it would ill become mo to occupy valuable 
pages of this Journal with points of detail, and those 
interested in this matter can compare what I have said 
with Dr. Keith’s criticisms. 


F. E. Paegiter. 


MALAVA-GANA-STHITI 
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Two of the oldest inscriptions dated in the Vikrama 
Era have lon^ been known to contain variations of this 
phrase ; and in wliat is perhaps tiie most recent of the 
discussions devoted to it (JRAS., 1913, pp. 995-8), 
Dr. J. F. Fleet refers to a recently discovered record 
( B hand ark ar, Indian Antiquary, 1913, p. 161) in which 
the phrase is replaced by mdlavagandmndta. It would 
be otiose to repeat the facts, as set forth by Dr. Fleet, 
who had previously translated mdlava-gana-sthityd by 
the tribal [gana'] constitution [stliiti] of the Malavas : 
he now prefers the usage \sthiti~\ of the Malava tribe 
l^ganal 

Curiously enough, the use of the w^ord gana in the sense 
of '' corporation '' has long been known (see Hopkins, 
JAOS. xiii, p. 82) ; and the fact to which it refers in 
connexion with a national name, such as M^ava — for 
it has other similar, but not quite identical employments, 
e.g. in the gana, ganin, gandcdrya of the Buddhists and 
Jains — is also familiar. This fact is the existence in 
ancient India of cities and tribes not,riil<5d by kings, but 
having a republican, or rather oligarchical, constitution, 
the avTovoyoi nroXei^ of Megasthenes, xxxii, 4, etc. (see 
Hopkins, op. cit., p. 136, and especially Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, pp. 17 seqq.). Professor Rapson, also, in 
his work on Indian Coins (see § 60 and pi. iii, 14) gives 
a coin of the Yaudheyas bearing the legend Yaudheya- 
ganasya jay a dvi 

These facts do not detract from the merit of Mr. Kashi- 
Prasad Jayasval, who in his papers entitled '‘An Intro- 
duction to Hindu Polity” {Modern Review, May to 
September, 1913 ; see pp. 3 sqq. of the reprint) has thrown 
much fresh light upon the subject. We only demur to 
his pressing the idea of “republic”, whereas the various 
descriptions seem to point rather to an oligai'chical form 
of government. , . 

^ ws, 1914. ■ ' ^ , 27^, 
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Ido not claim to be able to advance the matter further. 
My point is that in this connexion sthiti will most 
reasonably be taken in the sense of ''continued existence”, 
as in the Jmlasya sthitaye of Kumdrasambhava, i, 18 
(where Himalaya marries Mena "for the continuance 
of his family ”), or in that of " constitution ’V bs in 
rdjyasthiti (see B. & R., s.v. sthiti), justifying the 
substance of Dr. Fleet’s original rendering, "the con- 
tinuance Isthiti] of the tribal constitution [gaoia] of the 
Malavas.” Mdlavagmidmndta is, of course, " according to 
the tradition of the Malava tribal constitution.” 

The upshot of this is that, accoixling to the earliest 
available information concerning the connexions of the 
Vikrama Era, it dates from the foundation of the tribal 
independence of the Malavas. 

F. W. Thomas. 


"Kusa” Cakkayaetins 

In his article at p. 79 above, proposing the substitution 
of “Kusa” for "Kusana” as the generic designation of 
Kaniska’s race, Baron von Stael-Holstein supports his 
thesis by citing (p. 88) the occurrence of the names Kum, 
Mahd-husa Mid. Upa-lmsa in the list of Cakravartin 
emperors in the Buddhist catalogue Malidvyutpatti, 
That list, however, consists almost entirely of mere 
mythological and legendary individuals, and excepting 
Buddha’s father and son (neither of whom certainly 
was a Cakravartin) and one or two other petty kings, 
none are even historical personages. In particular, the 
three " Kii&s ”, from the position they occupy in the 
list, were presumably suggested by the site of Buddha’s 
death, namely Kusinagara or " Ku^a-vati ”, and fabricated 
by the Buddhist monks to give importance to that sacred 
spot. For these three names immediately precede that 
of Maha-Sudarsana, a mythical king of Kusa-vati, who 
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is apologetically introduced by Buddha (according to the 
Malia-parinihhana Suttanta) when Ananda expostulates 
with his Master for dying in such an obscure village — 

‘'Say not so, Ananda . . . that this is but a small 
wattle -and-daub village, a village in the midst of the jungle, 
a branch township I Long ago, Ananda, there was a king 
by name Maha Sudassana . . . This Kusinara, Ananda, 
was the royal city . . . under the name Kusavatl.” (Davids’ 
Sacred Boohs of the Buddhists, hi, 161 ; Eockhill’s Life of 
Buddha, p. 136.) 

Now this paragraph, of doubtful authenticity in itself, 
is generally and with reason considered to be the source 
whence was expanded or invented the large sutra bearing 
the name of this king Maha-Sudassana forming book 
No. xvii of the Dlgha Nikdya, 

In the era of still further expansion which followed in 
the scholastic period, about the beginning of our era, were 
evolved those extravagant lists and categories of names 
which make up the bulk of the Mahdvyutpatti, a Sanskrit 
work which was only published about the ninth century 
a.d. These lists, I find, are largely made up by separating 
out elements of names, and artificially duplicating and 
triplicating them by the prefixes Mahd, Upa, etc. Thus 
we find in the list of CaJcravartins (St. Petersburg ed., 
1911, p. 52; cf. also Csoma’s ed., Calcutta, 1910, p, 26, 
which differs somewhat in spelling: I give the former 
form)— 

8 Carti, 9 Upa-caru, 10 Caru-manta, 11 Muci, 12 Muci- * 
linda, 18 [Sakuni, 14 Maha-{§akuni, 15 Kusa, 16 Upa- 
kusa, 17 Maha- kusa, 18 Sudarsana, 19 Maha-Sudartoa, 
20 Vamakah, etc. 

It seems clear, therefore, that these are not historical 
personages at all, and have certainly nothing to do with 
either Kaniska or Asoka. 

L. A. Waddell. 
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Stebos Su 

Some of the coins of Hermaeus have on the obverse 
a legend which rims — 

BACIAEaS STHPDZ 2:v EPMAIDV 

The syllable SV has always been a puzzle/ interest in 
which has been revived by some remarks on p. 83 above, 
where it seems to be suggested that we have here, as in 
one other supposed instance, a barbaric genitive of a word 
^sa = sdh. That suggestion, however, decidedly cannot 
be accepted. 

It is perhaps diflSicuit to propose a solution which will 
be taken as convincing. But steros certainly stands for 
soteros-, and I venture to suggest that !EV is a die-sinker’s 
blunder for MV as an abbreviation of megalou. This 
would give the quite reasonable and appropriate — 
s(o)teros m(egalo)u, 

the genitive, according to the construction of this legend, 
of the soter megas which we have on the obverses of the 
slightly later coins of ‘Hhe Nameless King,” S5ter Megas. 

In support of my suggestion there is the fact that the 
mistake of lEETAAOV for METAAOV is actually found 
on a Parthian coin referred to the time of Mithradates III, 
B.c. 57-54 : see Wroth’s Goins of Parihia, p. 61, No. 5. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Originality of the Ramayana of Tulasi Dasa 

I read with great interest Sir George Grierson’s article 
headed ‘‘ Is the Ramayana of Tulasi Dasa a translation ?” 
in the number of the JRAS. for Januaxy, 1913. I have 
gone through the Sanskrit Ramacarita Manasa as 
published by Pandit Balbhadra Px'asad, and have no 
hesitation in saying that the claims of the book to be 
the original on which Tulasi Dasa based his translation 


1 See JRAS, 1897, p. 319. 
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are exceedingly weak. To a student of Sanskrit who 
has studied Tulasi Dasa carefully, the book appears, as 
Sir George Grierson has shown by extracts, to be 
a clumsy forgery. The editors quote a Sanskrit verse 
printed at the end of the Indian press edition and some 
other Einnayanas to show that Tulasi Dasa compiled 
a Bhasa version of the book written bj^ Hamblin Kavi. 
This verse does not appear in my father’s copy of the 
Ramayana which was printed in Lucknow in 1907, 
Samvat, sixty-four years ago. But even if the verse is 
a composition of Tulasi Dasa, it only means that the 
Bhasa Rtoayana was based on the works of the Sukavi 
and J^ambhu not Sukavi Sambhu, or Sambhu 

the great poet. Tulasi Dasa’s w^ork was the first attempt 
to give to his countrymen a Ramayana in their own 
vernacular. He can gain nothing by saying that his 
version is authoritative because it is based on a certain 
Ramayana by Sambhu or ^iva. He had no rivals in the 
field, and he does not mean that his book is better than 
others. He only refers to two authors whose works are 
standard authorities on the subject — the Ramayana of 
Sukavi Valmiki and the Adhyatma Ramayana, which is 
said to be based on a conversation between Sambhu 
and his consort Parvati, this latter book being to the 
Vaisnava what the Bible is to the Christian and the 
Qur’to is to the Muhammadan. But the editors ignore 
the Sanskrit verses, which appear in all editions of the 
Bhasa Rtoayana. In these verses Tulasi Dasa pays 
homage in the first instance to the authors of the various 
Eamayanas after the usual invocation of Sarasvati and 
Gane^a, and includes among them his own guru, as the 
immediate source of his knowledge of the story. I take 
up these verses in order, omitting the first : 

^ fw: 11 

, ■ , (i, 2) 
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Growse’s translation — ■ . 

'' I reverence Bhawani and Sankara, the incarnation of 
faith and hope, without whom not even the just can see 
God, the Great Spirit/’ These are, I need hardly say, the 
authors of the Adhyatma, the Uina-Mahesvara Saihvada. 

ff 11 

(i,3) 

Growse’s translation — 

I reverence, as the incarnation of ^aiikara, the alhwise 
Guru, through whom even the crescent moon is everywhere 
honoured.” With all my imperfect knowledge of English 
I would submit that the word crescent ” here conveys 
very imperfectly the idea of the original crooked, and 
'' through whom ” is hardly an equivalent for ^Tf%W) 
dependent. The ‘^crooked” and therefore bad article is 
Tulasi Dasa himself, who is, as he says in the Kavittavali, 

wrf^ % f i 

1^^ mvi irfrr^HT^ 

^ ^ 3^ ^ I 

^ ^ ^ ^ ■■ ' ^ . 

(vii, 72) 

‘"It is a well-known fact that I have eaten (and 
thereby degraded myself) the pieces of bread given to me 
by men of my caste, by men of castes inferior to mine and 
superior to mine. Calling myself a votary of the Lord 
I have in all sincerity committed sins by mind, word, and 
deed. Yet the glory of the holy name of Rama is so 
great that Tulasi is regarded by the world as a great 
sage.” Here Tulasi Dasa ascribes his greatness to his being 
an Wf t%rw of his Guru. The Guru, as I have said above, is 
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the immediate source of Tulasi Dasa's knowledge of the 
Ramayana. 

a 4) 

I reverence the king of bards and the monkey king, 
of pure intelligence, who ever lingered in delight in the 
holy forest land of Rama and Sita’s infinite perfection/’ 
The is another way of expressing their author- 

ship of Ramayana. Kaviswara is Valmiki whose work is 
the first Ramayana, and the king of monkeys is the 
reputed author of the Hanuman-nataka, a favourite book 
with Vaisnavas, which in its modern shape has been very 
much disfigured by interpolations. Tlie author then 
proceeds to salute Sita and Rama, and sums up the sources 
of his information in the last Sanskrit verse — 

(i, 7) 

Growse’s translation — 

In accord with all the Puranas and different saci^ed 
texts, and with what has been recorded in the Ramayana 
and elsewhere, I, Tulasi, to gratify my own heart’s desire, 
have composed these lays of Raghunatha in most choice 
elegant modern speech.” 

The Ramayana alluded to may be the work of Valmiki 
or it may also be the Adhyatma. Of the elsewheres ” 
one is the Prasanna Raghava, popularly supposed to have 
been written by Jayadeva, the author of the Gitagovinda, 
who also, like Tulasi Dasa, was a great BhaJcta of the 
Lord. Jayadeva preceded Tulasi Dasa by several centuries, 
and Tulasi Dasa need not be ashamed of borrowing 
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a passage or two from a book inucli in request among 
Vaisnavas of liis time, which was believed to have been 
composed by a famous Vaisnava, One of these passages 
is tlie conversation between Ravana and Sita in the 
Sundara Kanda. I quote it in extenso. The verses of 
TulasI D?isa (V, ix, 4 ff.) are given on the left and extracts 
from Jayadevas work, Act vi (p. 152 of Poona edition, 
1894), to the right. 


TRi th: fm II 

. . . ^tTt I 

1%5RTOT II 

TT»ifi i 

^ WTf% 

f^llraixT II 
»w u fT I 

an: ii 

’BTff fT 50TOf^ TTT^ 5TO | 
f ^ ftrl xfl ?I II 

WT I 
Twg^ ii 

^ ^ ^ t% rf^ '^T I 

^ ^ W WXf t(?T II 

ix: w xritwni i 

m i II 

^ crar WT we:t I 


TT^Xir: . . . 

TT55T%cI- 
cR xj^^TFlt XRflrfW I 

€tfIT: I 

xifll^'tl 

I 

Wi: tlT^! xsrRf^fsR^ TTXTxni^- 

cjt^ fR% I ^l^RT- 

I . . . 

' frf^^5Rtxr jf- 

xjgtJT^WT^ff I . . . 

€trrr I Tlxrtffapr^x^-ffR^^R- 

xn?(T ifxrnrTfi: i . . . 

Wf I’ET IT t xrftffR 

Rtf . . . 

'XftW f f f% ^cTRXRi: 
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Of the last four lines the first is evidently Jayadeva s. 
In the second of these has been put in for Eaina- 

candra and ^ added to complete the verse. In the fourth 
line “ (cold) water the attributive of Jayadeva, has been 
omitted as useless, and in the third the words ‘'cold 
night” have been substituted by Tulasi Dasa without 
much reason. Jayadeva’s metaphor has been maintained 
in his verse. He would extinguish the fire by cold water 
Tulasi Dasas cold night” f%1%) is 

unpoetic. A cold night in Hindi poetry does not bring 
comfort. Yet the Sanskrit Rtoiacarita Manasa has copied 
not only the beauties but the faults of Tulasi Dasa also, 
and made it worse by adding a (sharp) after 

This conversation does not occur either in the Rarnayana 
of Valmiki or in the Adhyatma. If, therefore, the claims 
of the Sanskrit Ramacarita Manasa hold water the first 
plagiarist would be Jayadeva. We are not in possession 
of the date of tliis extraordinary work, but it is incredible 
that both Jayadeva and Tulasi Dasa would borrow without 
acknowledofiiiff from a little-known work which has been 
raked up from oblivion in Etawah. I would in all 
sincerity advise the editors to consign it again to the 
abj^ss of oblivion, and assure them that readers of Tulasi 
Dasa refuse to be startled with the revelation that the 
melodious verses of Tulasi Dasa are but literal translations 
of a Sanskrit original. 

SiTA Ram. 

Allahabad. 

November 13^ 1913. 


Les Geottes des Mili-e Bouedhas 
J’ai lu en son temps la note du JRAS. de juillet 1913 
(pp. 696-8), ou Mr. F. Legge contestait qu’on connUt un 
ev§ehe babylonien de Ka&ar autrement que par les Acta 
Archelai. O’est moi qui avals signald a Mr. Denison Ross 
la rectification dont Mr. Legge n’admet pas le bien-fonde. 
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En rabsence de Mr. Ross, permettez-moi done de renvoyer 
les lecteiirs de Yotre Journal a n’importe quel mamiel 
de litteratiire syriaque ou, s ils le ^I'Merent, m Synodieon 
orieoitale publie en 1902 par M. Chabot. Ils y verront 
que 1 eveclie de Kaskar, correspondant a Factuel Al-Wasit 
entre Bagdad et Bassora, a toujours joui, dans I’eglise 
iiestorienne, d’une celebrite speciale et d’mie situation 
privilegiee. Le texte memo de M. Cumont qu’mvoque 
Mr. Legge eut du le mettre en garde, car on cornprend que 
Theodore bar Koni ait pu savoir le mandeen si son 
Kaskar etait dans le bassin du bas Euphrate, an lieu qu’il 
serait absurde de parler de mandeen pour la region de 
Ka%ar an Turkestan chinois. 

Je voudrais aussi dire quelques mots a propos de la 
note de Mr. Amedroz qui precMe cede de Mr. Legge, et oil 
il s’agit des maiiuscrits trouves dans les grottes de Toiien- 
liouang. Que la grotte aux manuscrits ait ete fermee 
au xi® ou au xiv® siecle, je vous prie de croire qu’a 
Sir Aurel Stein comme a moi-meine, cela nous est, en tant 
qudiommes, bien indifferent. Nous nous sommes trouves 
en presence d’une situation de fait ; nous avons cherche 
quelle etait Thypothese qui pouvait le mieux rendre compte 
de cette situation ; la verite nous a seule importe dans 
le passe, comme elle nous importe seule dans le present. 
Or les faits, les voici. 

En 1900, une cacliette de manuscrits est decouverte 
par liasard, en un coin perdu ou mil erudit indigene ne 
se trouve passer pendant plusieui-s annees. Sir Aurel 
vStein achete en bloc une partie de la trouvaille en 1907 ; 
j’en preleve un autre lot en 1908. Sur mon conseil, a la 
fin de 1909 ou tout au debut de 1910, le gouvernenient 
chinois fait ramener a Pekin tout ce que je n’ai pas 
ernporte. 

Ces manuscrits sont rediges dans les ecritures et les 
langues les plus diverses, mais Sir Aurel Stein est indianiste; 
je suis sinologue ; nous savons run et Fautre notre metier. 
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L antiqniti manifeste des manxiscrits en ecriture indienne 
frappe Sir A. Stein ; les manuscrits chinois me fournissent 
immediatement des reperes certains. Des le premier jour, 
je suis en presence de plusieurs rouleaux dont le type 
d’ecriture est forcement anterieur au vii® siecle ; je troiive 
aussi des textes que je sais disparus en Chine des le xi®, 
Mais il y a plus. Beaucoup de manuscrits sont dates : 
toiites les dates s’arretent au seuil du xi® siecle. Pour les 
epoques anterieures, cette bibliotheque ne renferme guere 
que de vrais ouvrages, appartenant d'ailleurs a toutes les 
branches de la litterature ; mais pour le x® siecle, je 
recueille en abondance des pieces ephemeres, comptes, baux, 
actes de ventes, notes journalieres, autant de documents 
detaches que leur nature meme vouait a une prompte 
disparition. Enfin, alors que manuscrits proprement dits 
et pieces detachees sont empaquetes et ficeles, je ramasse 
hors des liasses non plus un rouleau, mais un cahier 
ouigour, entremele de caracteres chinois, et d’une ecriture 
qui, malgre le peu d’experience que nous avons alors de 
la paleographic turque, me parait vraisemblablement plus 
tardive. Or il y a, tout au nord de ces grottes dont la 
decoration meme s arrete au x® sitele, une petite serie de 
grottes lamaiques amenagees a Fepoque mongole. Deux 
d'entre elles ont ete deblayees recemment par le moine. 
Je degage les autres, et, sur le sol, je recueille, au milieu 
de fragments divers, si-hia et autres, un cahier ouigour 
du meme type que celui que j’ai trouve dans la grotte aux 
manuscrits hors des liasses. Des lors, mon opinion etait 
faite : le moine, en deblayant les grottes de lepoque 
mongole, avait neglige les fragments, mais avait trouve, 
lui aussi, un cahier complet quhl avait joint a la grosse 
masse des manuscrits decouverts en 1900. Parmi les 
milliers de textes qui me sont alors passes par les mains, 
je ne trouvais aucune date posterieure au debut du xi^ 
siecle. Nous savions par ailleurs que les Si~hia s’etaient 
empares de Touen-houang — k un an pres — en 1035. Les 
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Si-liigi s’efcaierit en outre eree une ecriture imtionale; or 
auciiii specimen d’ecriture si-hia ne figurait dans nos 
maiuiscrits. C’est pourquoi j’ai propose alors de placer en 
1035, aix moment de I’invasion si-hia, la fermeture de la 
cachette par les moines epouvantes. Independaininent, 
Sir A. Stein, que je n avais pas vu, avec qui je ii’avais pas 
correspondu, datait du xi® siecle le murage de la grotte. 
Les memes faits nous avaient tres simplement amenes aux 
meines conclusions. 

Ces conclusions, des faits nouveaux nous obligent-ils 
a les modifier ? Je ne le crois pas. Mr. Amedroz veut tirer 
des recits de voyage de Sir A. Stein que la grotte etait 
si pleine qu il ii’y avait plus place pour y ajouter quelques 
minces cahiers. En verite, est-ce serieux ? Et a qui 
fera-t-on bien admettre Tidee de ce bourrage hermetique ? 
Jamais Sir A. Stein ifia pense, jamais il n’a rien dit de 
pareil. S’il f allait cependant opposer un texte a Mr. Amedroz, 
je lui ferai respectueusement observer qu'un espace fibre 
“for two people to stand in” suffit pour loger quelques 
“ loose documents 

Lorsque Mr. Denison Ross me fit connaitre le colophon 
du manuscrit ouigour de 1350, cAst moi encore qui lui 
signalai le cas de mes deux textes similaires recueillis 
Tun dans la grotte aux manuscrits hors des liasses, et 
Tautre dans les deblais de la grotte mongole ; et je lui 
suggerai que sans doute le manuscrit de Sir A. Stein 
avait ete, comme le mien, apportd dans la grotte par le 
moine depuis 1900. Mr. Amedroz suppose que Sir A. Stein 
ne manquerait pas aujourd’hui de reprendre la question, 
et pourrait bien arriver, pour la date de la fermeture, 
a line autre conclusion que celle qufil avait admise 
jusqu’ici. Je suis en rnesure de le renseigner. Avant 
de venir a Paris, ou pour la premiere fois il me parla du 
colophon de 1350, Mr. Denison Ross en avait ecrit a 
Sir A. Stein. La r^ponse lui parvint des Indes quand 
la note parue dans votre Journal etait deja sous presse. 
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Dans cette reponse, datee du 2 fevrier i913/ Sir A. Stein 
faisait remarquei^ qiie la date de 1350 n’anrait d'importance 
pour la fermetiire de la grotte que s’il etait sur que le 
manuscrit eiit fait partie du dep6t original. Et Sir A. 
Stein ajoute : ‘'On this point unfortunately some doubt 
remains in my mind because the bound Uighur booklets 
were not found by me mixed up in the usual bundles 
of Chinese texts, etc., but lying loose on the top of 
what I remember looked like one open assortment of 
miscellaneous stuff brought out by the Tao-shih from his 
cave.” Autrement dit, une fois de plus, les circonstances 
de fait se revelaient conformes a rhypothese que mes 
experiences personnelles m’avaient amend a formuler. 

Naturellement, il ne s'agit pas de dire que la presence 
d’un document de 1350 vienne a lappui de la fermeture en 
1035; mais de cette presence nous pouvons rendre compte. 
Si j’ecarte toute solution differente, ce ffest pas que j’aie 
centre elle aucune prevention, mais parce qu’elle me parait 
se heurter a des difficultes insurmontables. De nornbreux 
textes provenant de Touen-houang out ete publics depuis 
1908 a Londres, a Paris, et surtout en Chine et au Japon. 
Tons les manuscrits rapportes a Pdkin ont ete examines 
par les drudits chinois et par une mission de savants 
japonais sp4cialistes de I’histoire et de la litterature 
chinoises ; tons ces savants se sont rallies a nos con- 
clusions. Si on vent faire descendre au-dessous du 
xi® siecle la fermeture de la grotte, comment expliquer 
Thiatus de trois cents ans qui separe les derniers docu- 
ments des environs de Tan 1000 et les deux ou trois 
textes du xiv® siecle ? Comment justiher la presence des 
innombrables pieces comptables qui ne commencent guere 
avant Tan 900 et s'arretent brusquement vers Fan 1000 ? 
Comment admettre que tant de textes aient dtd encore 
usuels a Touen-houang vers 1350, quand toute la Chine 
les considdrait comme perdiis dep^is plus de trois siecles ? 
Enfin, quand les quelques grottes de Tepoque mongole 
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fournissaient en abondance des docnments si-hia, quand 
les visiteurs Si-hia ont trace nombre de graffiti siir les 
parois des grottes demeurees accessibles, comment justifier, 
parmi ces inilliers de manuscrits qui soiit aujoiirdliui 
a Londres, a Paris et a Pekin, Tabsence dn moindre 
specimen de cette litterature si-hia qui, du xi^ au 
xiv® siecle, posseda la plupart des classiques cbinois et 
a pen pres tout le canon bouddhique ? 

P. PeLLIOT. 


Caves of a Thousand Buddhas 

The above remarks ignore the fact that the document 
bearing the date a.d. 1350 is depicted on plate No. 192 
of Sir A. Stein’s Ruins of Desert Gathay (facing p. 180 
of voL ii), where it is marked “ 4 The document 
constitutes good prima facie evidence that its date is the 
remotest point assignable for the walling up of the 
repository, and to rebut this something more is needed 
than an ipse dixit 

H. F. Amedeoz, 


Caves of a Thousand Buddhas 

I gladly note that it is M. Pelliot who was responsible 
for the so-called correction for which Mr. Denison Ross 
stood godfather. When accusations of “ grosses in- 
exactitudes ” ^ are flying about, it is only fair that one 
should know their real author. 

Thanks, doubtless, to a want of perfect familiarity with 
our language, M. Pelliot makes me say something I did 
not say. He taxes me in eflect with denying that we had 
any knowledge of a Babylonian bishopric of Kaskar 
otherwise than through the Acta Archelai, my contention 

^ Journal Asiatique^ s^r. xr, tom. i, No. 1, p. 100, n. 1. 
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being {^vide JRAS. 1913, pp. 697-8) that there was no 
record of any place in Babylonia likely to be called 
Kaskar when Bar Khoni wrote, Le. in the year a.d. 792, 
The last witness that M. Pelliot calls into court goes 

O 

some waj7 towards proving my point. In M. Chabot’s 
Syoiodieon Orientale, to which he refers me, there are 
indeed frequent references to bishops of Kaskar, which 
diocese occupied a distinguished position in the Nestoriaii 
Church, its incumbent being once spoken of as the right 
arm (read suffragan or coadjutor) of the Catholicos. 
There is even mention of a bishop of Ka&ar named 
Theodore. But this cannot possibly be Bar Khoni, for 
the synod at which he of Kaskar attended was called 
in 605, or 187 years before Bar Khoni says that he 
wrote. On the other hand, when recording the last 
synod in the book (p. 518), the author thinks it necessary 
to explain that “ Quant a Kaskar, c'est cette Delasar qui 
formait dans Tantiquite depuis des siecles le royaume de 
Bat Senn'ar au temoignage du fils d’Ami'am ”, and that 
there were even at an earlier date Nestorian bishops of 
places in Turkestan. M. Pelliot himself points out that 
Kaskar is now called A1 Wasit ''entre Bagdad et Bassora”, 
and a town of that name is mentioned by A1 Biruni who 
wrote in A.D. 1000, As Bassora was founded by the 
Moslems immediately after the Arab conquest in 636, it is 
unlikely that Kaskar would be allowed to retain its former 
name much after that event ; and therefore Bar Khoni, if 
he had had occasion to mention it, would probably have 
called it A1 Wasit. 

M. Pelliot’s remarks about the language are, of course, 
beside the point. If Mandaite were the native tongue of 
Bar Khoni he would probably write in it, no matter in 
what country he was Doctor ” or Bishop. So Cardinal 
Lavigerie’s Algerian successor probably writes in French 
and the (Anglican) Bishop of Jerusalem in English. 

F. Legge. 
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Notes on Les Documents Ohinois decouterts par 
Aurel Stein '.DANS les sables du Turkestan 
Oriental”, BY Edouard Chavannes 

The last sentence of the Preface of this work (reviewed 
in another part of the Journal) runs : '' Je me siiis rendu 
coinpte niieux que personne des risques que j’encourais 
en assuBiant la tache que M. Stein m avait devolue ; aussi 
n'est-ce point par presomption que je in’en suis acquitte ; 
j’ai simplement fait ce que j ai pu et je me rejoiiirai de 
toutes les rectihcations qui seront propos6es par les 
erudits soueieux de collaborer au developpement de nos 
connaissances sinologiques.” 

These truly modest and scientific w^ords encourage me 
to offer tlie following suggestions noted down on my way 
through the images of this invaluable work. 

Document No. 37. The character doubtfully identified 
by M. Chavannes as ^ fing in this and Nos. 65, 115, 117, 
140, 598, and 705, is, I feel confident, ^ citing, though 
the author has, on the whole, decided against it. The 
term ^ citing hsien would seem to signify ''cord- 
holder ”, but the exact object meant remains obscure. 

No. 64. I suggest, instead of ‘'(arbalete) . . . presentant 
sur la droite une ebrechure ancienne ” for the characters 
iM ^ ^ slicing yn ku i so, the rendering “having 

the right side (lit. thigh) damaged”. I suppose that the 
cliaracter has been carelessly written for the vulgar 
form joto, plus Im, rightly written |§; ku. 

No. 67. Instead of “ Le soldat de (la compagnie) Ling- 
liou (nomine) Kbuan Mien, le jour Ki-mao sortira de la 
barriere”, for ^ H ffi S 

I suggest The men of the Ling Hu Company are excused 
from leaving the Barrier on the day Ki-mcio ”. 

No. 91. I believe the peculiar character which 
M. Chavannes concludes on the whole must be clii is 
really ^ tson both here and in all the other cases where 
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the same sciiption is found, e.g. in Nos. 92 (twice), 93, 
^155,:158,'397.. 

Hence, instead of Le jour Keng-xvii . . . dans le 
service on ne travaillera plus a la delimitation. Le jour 
Keng-\vu, 'K.Q Heou,” where the author says the last two 
words appear to be the name of the officer giving the order 
{M. I suggest reading Starting from the day 

KSng-wu, no delimitation work will be carried out. On 
the day KSng~w%i there will be relief from look-out duty 
This involves substituting hsieh, for Ko, perhaps 
written in error. 

No. 92. Besides the above-mentioned ^ tsoio for ^ ch!i, 
I am sure the character here transcribed as ^ oni, to seek, 
is really ^ fti, to carry on the back. Hence, instead of 
''ont ete chercher I suggest 'Miave carried on their backs, 
etc.” The same change should be made in Nos. 95, 96, 
225. In No. 280 M. Chavannes, in fact, has transcribed 
this character as fti. Also 155 li ” should be “ 455 li 

No. 136. I think that the last six characters in 
the sentence ^ fr ^ T ^ ^ IS » which 

M. Chavannes I'enders '' Des que vous aurez re 5 u cette 
lettre, agissez en consequence, et dans la conduite que vous 
aurez a tenir ulterieurement, conformez-vous au texte de 
Tedit imperial”, really mean ''Issue to those under your 
control orders as directed by the Edict”. Similarly in 
Nos. 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 291, 450. 

No. 158. Reading here also ^ tsoiv for M. Chavannes 
cJbi, I propose instead of his wording " Keng Kouang 
. . . sera un homme dispense de service” jjE A) to 
render the passage " K. K. has not marched out any men ”. 
I suggest also that H 1nf T'ien Ho Hou is not "le 
nom de Fofficier qui donne cet ordre ”, but means the Then 
Ho watch-tower. 

No. 199- The words PJi ^ so tso pu fung left 

untranslated by M. Chavannes seem to be "the punish- 
ments incurred are not the same”. 


JRAS. 1914. 
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No. 255. The two characters left blank before ^i] /g* 
tiw ktoan, ‘' est arrive a son poste,” are W yuk\ ‘ on 
the day i yu!' 

No. 263. This ends with the words ^ 7i 

K %n « _H , which give occasion for a most valuable 
note by the author. He translates the passage le chef 
des soldats (nomine ?) ; huit homines sont con-* 

dainnes aux travaux forces en conservant Tintegrite de 
leur corps I suggest that river-bank, is 

carelessly written for t| pio, to arrest, and that we 
should translate the officer arrested altogether eight 
men who, etc.” 

No. 307. On the reverse side the only characters are 
% iff iU arms perfect, broken, and 

damaged,” instead of the author’s ^'Liste des objets 
endommages panni les armes de guerre” (as corrected in 
the Errata). But the obverse differs in the equivalent 
passage hy liaving a word inserted between the characters 
^ and iff, otherwise the text is the same. This extra 
character M. Chavannes has transcribed as ^ luang, to 
face towards, reading the original as the variant composed 
of cJi^n plus yueh plus ^ f ing. It would be 
impossible to understand the passage if wang were really 
present. But I am confident the character is ^ chien, 
strong, and this gives excellent sense, the obverse then 
I’eading, ''List of arms perfect, in good condition, 
broken, and damaged at Tu Tsien tu, etc.”, evidently four 
categories. It only requires- a supplementary column as 
to "wooden cases for same” to remind us of our own 
War Office Returns. . 

No. 345. The 8th character of line 2 of the obverse, 
and the 7th of line 1 of the reverse, appear to me to be 
the same. But in the first case the translator transcribes 
it as In wu, not, and in the second as ® sMn, 

No. 398. The 1st character is misprinted, and should 
be ^ cMng, as should the 1st of the 6th column. I also 
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m m $ the head of the latter 

column, instead of being rendered Moi, Tcheng, je peiix 
toujours vous informer”, should be have long had 
tlie honour of hearing [how strictly you bring up your 
family] 

No. 418. I suggest that ^ $ fti yang tsu means 
'•'handed to the cook of the detachment”, rather than 
" remis pour la nourriture du soldat, etc.” 

No. 429. In this calendar I have been able to decipher 
the following terms in the cramped scrawl which 
M. Chavannes has not noted. On the obverse, in the 
second register, 2nd line, the first two blank characters 
in the transcript are ^ clixi fu, the first hot spell of 
ten days, the second two blanks are 4* {Jc oliung fxv, the 
middle hot spell. In the 3rd line the transcriber prints 
three blanks at the end, but I believe there are really only 
two charactcirs, the last of which is certainly fu. We 
may safely insert ^ mo above it, thus reconstructing 
what is required, viz. ^ \j^ mo fu, the last hot spell, but 
I will not pretend that on the plate I can make out the 
former character. The last two characters left blank in 
line 4 are ^ ^ ch'iu fin, the autumnal equinox. On 
the reverse side, in line 1, the characters jr. Shih san, 
thirteenth, should be 'ft H erh-shih san, twenty-third, 
and H chia yin, should be tp chia tzu. In line 3, 
for the last five blank spaces left by M. Chavannes, I read 
(after -[-* slcih, tenth) the characters B 
king hsil tung cliih, '' (tenth) day, king hsil, winter 
solstice,” but the last character is actually illegible. 

No. 430. The 1st character, judging by what is still 
visible, and as suspected by M. Chavannes, must be 
yuan. It cannot be fai. Consequently this 
fragment must date from A.I). 4 instead of 94 B.c. 
So also, in No. 593, I agree with M. Chavannes that the 
1st character is yuan. 

No. 452. In the term fo-fp, camel, the 2nd character 
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is written p)ji [sic] in the original, not fiJj, as in the 
transcription. 

No. 460. I believe the last four characters are 
fr i t’ing tz'fi Using, not ^ pn Using, as 
transcribed. If I am right, the translation requires 
altering to to visit the stations in order”, in place of 
'' c’est pourquoi le (bataillon dii) fing n’est pas parti 

M. Chavannes in his note on this specimen corroborates 
the use of for || cUi hsiang, auspicious, from 

Han texts. It is common on the Honan bones also. 

No. 467. The characters transcribed ^ 
should surely be ^ i: g/c jan fu ta fu. The 
12th character in the 2nd line, left blank, appears to be 
an abbreviated variant of ^ yn, to grieve, which is given 
in Couvreur’s Dictionary. 

No. 494. '' 300 pieces de monnaie ” should be '' 3,000 

No. 524. A Chinese medical prescription nearly 2,000 
years old is not exactly easy, and M. Chavannes gives 
a translation which he styles fort hypothetique ”. I can 
only tinker at it, but venture on the following suggested 
emendations. In line 1 I read the 1st and 18th characters 
as the same, and neither |[^ ku, thigh, as transcribed in 
the first instance, nor Jjg m4, pulse, as in the second, but 
Jjg fib, to swallow, in both. In line 2, instead of mcm, 
full, for the 16th word, I read m, an uncommon character 
formed of s/i-w, water, pZus the phonetic of jg m, to 
oppose, and equivalent to the latter. The text of this 
passage will then be US ;2: 1t 0 fi: T H + H II 4' 
# M ® ^ ® ^ 7 M 5l <stc. Accordingly, 

in place of the author's translation from the words, “On 
lui a tate’le pouls pendant vingt jours. Le trentieme 
jour du traitement, le ventre n'a plus de constipation, 
mais dans la poi trine Tordre n'est pas retabli ; les mains 
et les pieds ne fonctionnent pas parfaitement,” I propose 
the following : “ After taking the medicine for 20 days^ 
the effects appear (f^ citing Usia) ; after the 30th 
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day the bowels are not constipated; tliere is no nausea 
of the stomach ; the hands and feet are no longer not 
under control ; there is a general improvement.” 

No. 525. Another and a worse prescription. The 4th 
character is not, I think, 5^ ni, but one with the same 
radical ]plihs yang as phonetic. Kanghsi gives the 
sound as yang and defines it as the action of advancing 
and retreating Perhaps, then, yang lisinng means 
palpitations of the breast The 9th character is 
certainly not hsin^ heart. It seems to be jk chill, 
to stop, and ffH; chik hsieh may possibly be to check 
diarrhoea”. 

No. 527. Th.e second of the two characters left blank 
is chileh, to cut off. The original of the 5th of the 
transcribed characters is, I think, certainly not ^ san, 
but some compound with the same phonetic as ^ Im, 
grain, but what it can be I cannot discover. I suggest 
that the last two characters, ^ ^ ting mo, mean “ stops 
ting) the aching or pain 

No. 537. Obverse, line 2. The last two characters, not 
transcribed by M. Chavannes, I read ^ ta han, the 
Great Cold,” Solar term (about January 21). 

No. 573. The 1st character, hsi, is omitted in the 
transcript, as is another, which I cannot decipher, before 
ch!4ng» 

No. 596. The character at the top and on the left, 
which the author could not determine, seems to be 
sAou, to receive. 

No 607. The last tliree characters of line 2 are left 
blank in the transcript. The two latter are f ® hsin 
sMn, “ very good news ” or fortunate indeed 1 ” The 
preceding character is identical with the 6th of the 
transcript, read pJ Ito by the author. I do not think 
this can be so. It looks rather more like ^ cKi, unusual. 
The character transcribed ^ wSn, to hear, is kuan, 
official. In view of the last words, hsin sMn, the 
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transcription of |{> /u, announcement of mourning, for 
the character following seems difficult to accept. 

No. 670. Here, again, I feel sure the character 
transcrihed |E cli'i by the author is ^ t 80 U, and the four 
words ^ H i§[ ^ will then mean '' (list of) days fixed 
for going on tours of inspection This text is not 
translated by the author. 

No. 671, In a note to this specimen M. Chavannes, 
referring to a passage in the Shuo Wen, renders the 
words mu hou by '' les singes femelles”. It is 

very natural to so render them, but it is an error. They 
mean only a monkey, male or female. Other ways of 
writing what must, I presume, be, or have been, some 
non-Ghinese name, are ^Sjc ft M ft and 

in modern times, ma hou. See Tuan Yu-ts’ai’s 

edition of .the Shuo Wen, under the word nao (in its 
198th radical), except as to ma hou, which is from 
another author. 

No. 727. Here, I think, the wu nien, 5th year, of 
the transcript is in the original % ^ yuan nien, 
1st . year. 

No. 728. In line 2 of Face A the character transcribed 
m cKi is certainly that and not ^ tsou. So also in 
No. 740. Are we to suppose, then, that in the previous 
instances noted tsou was used as a mere abbreviation of 
cJii'l Or did usage differ in the Han and the Tsin 
dynasties, to the latter of which these two examples 
belong ? 

No. 754. The words If # ^ # It M here 

rendei'ed '' Je constate avec respect ceci ; la letire officielle 
a ete envoye auparavant k LeouAsm should surely be, as 
previously in No. 750 the first four were, translated, “ avec 
respect, conformement au texte ecrit and then continue 
'' (Sie Ming) s’est rendu a Leou-lan, etc.'' 

No. 758. The character transcribed J] jSn is, I suggest, 
S chi. 
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No. 768. Line 3, after ^ the same character is 
repeated, in the original but omitted in the transcript. 

No. 804. The character on Face B, left blank in the 
transcript, I read ^ Imang, yellow. 

No. 932. In line 3, for ^ lai, come, read ^ nien, years. 

No. 964. In line 4, for ^ sang read ^ hsing. 

No. 967. I suggest that 51 chamg may not be a man’s 
name here, but a numerative referring to the purse or 
purses in question. 

No. 969. Line 16 of this curious Buddhist temple 
account contains the passage % |f [Ii ^ 

Of this the author gives as a ''hypothetical 
translation ” the following : "pour acheter du vin destine 
a la population de T\io chan chouei Jc’iu et de Hiang- 
yuan^ I suggest it should run, " to buy wine after 
requesting the digging out of the hill canals and the 
village springs.” Similarly in line 17. 

In line 21, instead of the character printed in the 
transcript as a compound of X pliis /L which 

M. Chavannes in note 7 on p. 212 thinks may perhaps 
mean a potter, I suggest with some confidence that in the 
first instance the character is % wa, tile, and that % 1£ 
wa chiang here used is a potter. In the second example 
I read Ig hang the familiar " water-kong ” or large jar, 
now written fX- 

No. 970. Line 3. I suggest that ® ^ ^ ^ is rather 
" the cook (cliu-tzio-chia) K’in ” than " (an) cuisinier 
lda-lcin'\ Line 16. Here and in No. 971, line 11, the 
fruit romanized by the author as wSn-tcKe should be 
in win po, probably that of Gratcegus pinnatifida, 
according to Bretschneider, Botanicon Sinicum, p. 302. 
The character is here written with /f; mu plus ^ and 
not as in the transcript. 

No. 971. The remedy "u-uei ” of line 10 is asafetida. 


L. C. Hopkins. 
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:; '' .Fur^^^^^^ 'Sumerian Language, 

In the Journal of this Society for 1884, p. 301, under 
the title of “ Observations upon the languages of the 
early inhabitants of Mesopotamia ”, I gave a few details 
concerning the non - Semitic Sumerian (then called 
Akkadian) tongue used in early Babylonia. The points 
dealt With were the polyphony of the characters, the 
many homophones, the nominal and verbal compounds, 
the numerals, showing their composition, the case-endings 
(postpositions) of the nouns, and the prefixed pronouns 
and their postpositional infixes which form such 
a characteristic of the Sumerian verb. About fifty of 
these verbal particles were given, but in the present state 
of our knowledge they could be greatly increased. 

One of the main objects of tlie paper in question was 
to attempt to analyse the groups of particles, and to show 
that, in addition to the 1st and 3rd persons, the 2nd 
person could also be, and was, expressed, the most 
noteworthy being the syllable e, “ thou,” ‘‘ thee ” (p. 323), 
though this was sometimes hidden in some other particle 
(the example given was omvnnahih for muena[sub]). 
Other particles expressing the 2nd person, it was pointed 
out, were ib and 6a.,^ whilst the 1st person was sometimes 
expressed by a (in the prefixed group araoi-). 

Since the publication of those Observations ” more 
elaborate treatises upon Sumerian grammar have appeared, 
notably the late George Bertin's ‘'Notes on the Assyrian 
and Akkadian ( = Sumerian) Pronouns” the following year 
(JEAS. xvii, pt. i), and his Sumero-Akkadian Grammar 
(Trtibners Simplified Grammars, 1888). A notice of 
Professor Langdon's Sumerian Grammar was published 
here in January, 1912. The latest upon the subject of 
the verbal prefixes and infixes, however, is M. IV. Thureau- 
Dangin’s “Un Texte Grammatical Sumerien” in the 

^ ‘‘Thou,” “thee,” “thy,” are also expressed by ztt and zrq the 
usual root. 
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Revue cV Assyriologie, 1914, pp. 48-53. As a purely 
grammatical tablet, this is one of the oldest in existence, 
being apparently “anterior to the time of Hammurabi”. 
As it is short, I give here the transcription and translation 
of the whole, according to M. Thureau-Dangin’s copy : — 


Te - a - na 

- na - te - e - en 

in - na - te - en 

Te - hi - hmi Approach him. 

[te-etd^i - sM - u[}n] Thou hast approached him. 
e - et - hi - mm I approached him. 

na-an-na-te-cja-[de] - en 

la te-te- li[i - s]um do not approach him. 

nam - ma - te - ga - de - en 

[i\a te-te-hi<t-am do not approach me. 

n u-mu~[r]a-te-ga - de-en 

u-la e-te-hi- a-hum I will not approach thee. 

ha - an - na - te 

% - te - hi - mm he will approach him. 

ha - an - na - te - en 

e - te - hi - mm I will approach him. 

in - na ~ te - e - en 

te - it - hi - mm thou hast approached him. 

in - da - ga - e - en 

guh - ha 

ta - m - ha - as - um thou settest for him. 

Ee VERSE 

i - zi - iz stand. 

ga - guh 

hi - zi - iz let me stand. 

he - guh 

li - zi - iz let him stand. 

al - guh 

i - za - az hQ stands. 

al - guh - hi - en 

a - za - az 1 stand. 

mo - guh 

u-la i - za - az he stands not. 


As M. Thureau-Dangin points out, the principal interest 
of the tablet is the distinction which it establishes between 
the three personal pronouns. But the Sumerian verb, 
be it noted, is impersonal in its character, and each 
pronominal element could serve for any of the others, 
like on in French and one in English. To this may 
also be added the probability that we have, in Sumerian, 
a language which had not a definitely -fixed series of 
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pronouns such as the majority of known languages possess, 
but a number of pronominal particles arrested half-way, 
and capable of being used either as demonstratives— their 
original force — or as pronouns. Owing to this, they are 
naturally wanting in that precision which attaches to 
pronominal particles which have finished their development. 

The following are the examples of the infix e expressing 
the 2nd person which I noted thirty years ago 

1. thou removedst therefrom 
(WAI. iv, 22, 10-11). 

2. hi-ha'e-ri4i — lild-ma, take then (WAI. iv, 27,2-16). 

3. in-ga-e-zvj = UcU, thou knowest (WAI. iv, 22, 7). 

To these M. Thureau-Dangin has been able to make 
a number of additions, both from old and recent sources, 
and he shows that ^ was used not only as subject, but also 
as object (direct regimen), and likewise could be followed 
by a postposition. The passage which he quotes for the 
former is as follows : — 

Umiin cmne kia nemmaedugga — BShv^’' Miollilla 

samS 'll ersitV'"' linihlui-ka ‘'Lord Mullilla, may heaven and 
earth appease thee (Reisner, Hymnen, p. 132). 

It also occurs, to all appearance, as the direct object of 
a verb in Western Asia Inscriptions, iv, 806, lines 1-3 : — 

1. Dimmer anna, munlahlahgies 

2. melahlaligie^ 

3. muesisiggiel 

These are translated by Udni ia Same tasnr, with the 
variant for the verb {taswr) of ana tahdzi izzazzu-ka, 
making the alternative renderings “ thou resistest the 
gods of the heavens and “ (the gods of the heavens) in 
battle stand up against thee 

As, however, the verb, in all three cases, is in the plural, 
it seems evident that the former of the two renderings 
cannot be the right one, and it is likely that the variant 
me, “ battle,’' is simply graphic, and possibly due to 
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a scribe s error or theory. The three variants would 
then imply that the -words ana tahazi, 'Ho battle/' are 
unauthorized, and that the readings are nmnmsuggie§, 
mehihiggies,^ and muesUiggieS^ respectively, the rendering 
o£ the whole being " the gods of the heavens withstand 
thee”. Incidentally, these three variants point to the 
probability that the hymn in which they occur may have 
been handed down by oral tradition.^ 

From the text published by the late George Bertin, and 
the fragments given in the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia, the following particles express the second 
person singular (and other pronouns) : — 

Bi (apparently) in the group bi-ne, translated in 1. 15, 
col. iv of the tablet published by Mr. Bertin, by atta 
suati, “ thou that.” For hi with the meaning of " thou”, 
see Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, xi, pi. 42, 
89-4-26, 965, obv. 13c. The particle is also translated 
by analm, " I,” hi, " he,” hiahC\ " that,” etc., confirming 
the common opinion that the pronouns originated in more 
or less distant demonstratives. 

In WAI. V, 20, 1. 58, the Sumerian for " thou ” is 
given as bi, and in pi. 27, 1. 35, it is expressed by the 
character ku. On the other hand, pi. 20, 1. 58 gives ku as 
equivalent to anaku, “ I.” As one of the values of ku 
is ub or U2^, the question arises whether this more usual 
demonstrative and pronominal syllable may not be the 
word intended. In WAI. iv, 11, 456, we have enmma-ga 
ne~dur (or enmina ga-ne-dur) rendered by ana masarti 
tusShb or uhb, " thou settest ” or " he sat at the watch ”, 
or the like, showing that the old Semitic translator saw 
in one of the prefixes (pi’obably ne), a pronominal particle 
meaning either " thou ” or " he 

^ Better, perhaps, than munlaklahgie^ and melahlahgieS. 

^ As Hie dialectic Sumerian for sheep ’’ is esi, it is probable that we 
have, in WAI. iv, 11, 43, the group e-ni4n-guh — tuhiz, “ (with the sheep), 
thou settest,” in which case e is probably thou 
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The following, therefore, are some of the syllables used 
for the personal pronouns of the verb in Sumerian : — 

‘"1”: un-, an-, in-, en-, mu. 

“Thou” : e-, (ib-e-, ha-e-, be-, hi-e-), ton-, an-, in-, en-. 

“ He ” : un-, an-, in-, en-, uh-, ah-, ib-, eb-, u-, a-, i-, e-, 
ba-an-, ni-, hi-, 

“ We,” “ us,” “ to us ” : mea, ma, ma-ra. 

“You”: ene, enea, mensen-, unsen-, ansen-, insen-, 
ensen-, 

“They”: enene. Also the same prefixes as in the 
singular (see “he”), with the plural termination 
-es {-ies) suffixed to the root. 

It will thus be seen that the Sumerian method of 
expressing the persons of the verb was very complex, and, 
in writing, made for considerable obscurity. In speaking, 
however, intonation must have played an important part, 
as it did in Chinese. As far as they go, therefore, the 
Sumerian pronouns support the late de Lacouperie’s and 
the Rev. Dr. C. J. Ball's contention, that Sumerian and 
Chinese are closely connected. 

Upon the language in general it will suffice to mention 
Dr. Stephen Langdon's Sumerian Grammar (Geuthner, 
1912), already referred to. 

Theophilus G. Pinches. 


Notes on the Babur-nama 

L Nagaraliar and Nlng-nahar. 

II. Dara-i-nur. 

III. The wines of Bara-i-nQr. 

IV. Of Bihbud Beg ; and of Babur’s vassal-coinage. 

J. On the names Nangraliar and Nlng-nahar 

Those who consult books and maps about the riverain 
tract between the Safed-koh (Spin-ghur) and (Anglic6) the 
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Kabul-river find its name in several forms, the most 
common being Nangrahar and Nangnahar (with variant 
vowels). It would be useful to establish a European 
book- name for the district. As European opinion differs 
about the origin and meaning of the names now in use, 
and as a good deal of interesting circumstance gathers 
round the small problem of a correct form (there may be 
two), I offer about the matter what has come into the 
restricted field of my own work, premising that I do this 
merely as one who drops a casual pebble on the cairn of 
observation already long rising for scholarly examination. 

A. The origin and meaning of the names, 

I have met with three opinions about the origin and 
meaning of the names found no\V and earlier. To each 
one of them obvious objection can be made. They are: — 

1. That all forms now in use are corruptions of the 
Sanscrit word Nagaraliara, the name of the Town-of- 
towns whicli in the du-ah of the Barto-su and Surkh- 
rud left the ruins Masson describes in Wilson s Ariana 
Antigua, But if this is so, why is the Town-o£-towns 
multiplied into the nine of Na-nagrahar (Nangrahar) ? ^ 

2. That the names found represent Sanscrit nawa 
vihdra, nine monasteries, an opinion the Gazetteer of 
India of 1907 has adopted from Bellew. But why 
precisely nine monasteries ? Nine appears an under- 
statement. 

3. That Nang (Ning or Nung) -nahar verbally means 
nine streams, (Babur’s Tuquz-rud,) an interpretation of 
long standing (Section B infra). But whence nang, 
ning, nung, for nine ? Such forms are not in Persian, 
Turk! or Pushtu dictionaries, and, as Sir G. A. Grierson 
assures me, do not come into the Linguistic Survey. 

^ Another but less obvious objection will be mentioned later. 
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B, On nmig, ning, nung for nine. 

Spite of tlieir absence from the natural homes of words, 
however, the above sounds have been heard and recorded 
as sjuiibols of the number nine by careful men through 
a long space of time. 

The following instances of the use of Nangnahar '' 
show this, and also show that behind the variant forms 
there may be not a single word but two of distinct origin 
and sense. 

1. In Chinese annals two names appear as those of 
the district and town (I am not able to allocate their 
application wdth certainty). The first is Na-kie-lo-ho-lo, 
the second Nang-g-lo-ho-lo and these, I understand to 
I'epresent Nagarahara and Nang-nahar, due allowance 
being made for Chinese idiosyncrasy^ 

2. Some 900 years later (1527-30 AD.) Babur also 
gives two names, Nagarahar (as the book-name of his 
tmndn) and Ning-nahar.^ He says the first is found 
in several histories (B.N. f. 1316); the second will have 
been what he heard and also presumably what appeared 
in revenue accounts ; of it he says, it is nine torrents ” 
(tttquz-r€hd). 

3. Some 300 years after Babur, Elphinstone gives 
two names for the district, neither of them being Babur’s 

^ Julien notes {Voyages des pMerins Bouddhistes, ii, 96), ^‘Dans les 
annales des Song on ti’ouv© Nang-go-lo-ho, qui repond exactement a 
Forthograplie indienne Nangarahara, que fournit Finscrii^tion deconvert 
par le capitaine Kittoe” (JASB. 1848). The reference is to the 
Ghoswara inscription, of which Professor Kielhorn has also written 
{Indian Antig-mry, 1888), but with departure from Nangarahara to 
Nagarahara. 

2 The scribe of the Haidarabad Codex appears to have been somewliat 
uncertain as to the spelling of the name. What is found in histories 
is plain, N : g : r : har. The other name varies ; on first appearance 
(foL 1316) and also on fols. 144 and 1546, there is a vagrant dot below 
the word, which if it were above would make Ning-nahar. In all other 
cases the word reads N : g ; nahar. Nahar is a constant component, as 
is also the letter g (or h). 
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book-name, “ Nangrahaur^ or Nungnahaur, from the 
nine streams which issue from the Safed-koli, nung in 
Pushtoo signifying mwe, and nakcmra, a stream ” 
(Gaubul, i, 160). 

4. In 1881 Colonel H. S. Tanner had heard, in Niir- 
valley on the north side of the Kabnl-water, that the 
name of the opposite district was Ning-nahar and its 
meaning Nine-streams. He did not get a list of the 
nine and all he heard named do not flow from Safed-koh. 

5. In 1884 Colonel H. G. McGregor gives two names 
with their explanation, “ Ningrahar and Niingnihar ; 
the former is a corruption of the latter word- which in 
the Afghan language signifies nine rivers or rivulets.’' 
He names nine, but of them six only issue from 
Safed-koh. 

6. I have come across the following instances in 
which the number nine is represented by other words 
than na (ni or 7itt) ; viz. the nenhan of the Chitrali Kafir 
and the noun of the Panj-abi, recorded by Leech, — the 
nyon of the KhowM and the Imncha of the Boorishki, 
recorded by Colonel Biddulph. 

The above instances allow opinion that in the region 
concerned and through a long period of time, nine has been 
expressed by nang (oiing or nnng) and other nasal or 
high palatal sounds, side by side with na {ni or nu). 
The whole matter may be one of nasal utterance,^ but 

^ Some writers express the view that the medial r in this word indicates 
descent from ISTagarahara, and that the medial n of Elphinstone’s second 
form is a corruption of it. Though this might be, it is true also that in 
local speech r and n often interchange, e,g. Chighar- and Chighan-sarai, 
Suhar and Suhan (in Nur-valley). 

^ This asserts n to be the correct consonant, and connects with the 
interchange of n and r already noted. 

^ Since writing the above I have seen Laidlaw’s almost identical 
suggestion of a nasal interpolated in Nagarahara (JASB. 1848, art. on 
Kittoe). The change is of course found elsewhere ; is not Tank for Taq 
an instance ? 
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since a large iiumber of tiibesmen express nine by a word 
containing a nasal sound, should that word not find place 
in lists of recognized symbols of sounds ? 

G Are there t%uo names of distinct or igin 1 

1. Certainly it makes a well-connected story of decay 
in the Sanscrit word Nagarahara to suppose that tribesmen, 
prone by their organism to nasal utterance, pronounced 
that word Nangrahar, and by force of their numbers 
made this corruption current, — that this was recognized 
as the name of the town while the Town-o£-towns was 
great or in men’s memory, and that when through the 
decay of the town its name became a meaningless husk, 
the wrong meaning of the Nine-streams should enter into 
possession. 

But as another and better one can be put together, this 
fair-seeming story may be baseless. Its substitute has 
the advantage of explaining the double sequence of names 
shown in Section B. 

The second story makes all the variant names represent 
one or other of two divstinct originals. It leaves Nagrahar 
to represent Nagarahara, the dead town ; it makes the 
nine torrents of Safed-koh the primeval sponsors of Ning- 
nahar, the name of the riverain tract. Both names, it 
makes contemporary in the relatively brief interlude of 
the life of the town. For the fertilizing streams will 
have been the dominant factors of settlement and of 
revenue from the earliest times of population and govern- 
ment. They arrest the eye where they and their ribbons 
of cultivation space the riverain waste ; they are obvious 
units for grouping into a sub-government. Their name 
has a counterpart in adjacent Panj-ab; the two may have 
been given by one dominant power, how long ago, in what 
tongue matters not. The riverain tract, by virtue of its 
place on a highway of transit, must have been inhabited 
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long before tlie town Nagaralm^ built, and must 

have been known by a name. What better one than 
Nine-streams can be thought of ? 

2. Belle w is quoted by the Gazetteer of India (ed. 1907) 
as saying, in his argument in favour of naivd viltdra, that 
no nine streams are found to stand sponsor, but modern 
maps shew nine outflows from Safed-koh to the Kabul- 
river between the Surkh-rtid and Daka, while if affluents 
to the former stream be reckoned, more than nine issue 
from the rano^e.^ 

Against Bellew s view that there are not nine streams, 
is the long persistence of the number nine in the popular 
name (Sect. B.). 

It is also against his view that he supposes there were 
nine monasteries, because each of the nine must have had 
its fertilizing water. 

Babur says there were nine ; there must have been nine 
of significance ; he knew his tumdn not only by frequent 
transit but by his revenue accounts. A supporting point 
in those accounts is likely to have been that the individual 
names of the villages on the nine streams would appear, 
with each its payment of revenue. 

3. In this also is some weight of circumstance against 
taking Nagarahara to be the parent of Ning-nahar : — 
An earlier name of the town is said to be Udytoapura, 
Garden towii.^ Of this Babur s Adinapur is held to be 
a corruption ; the same meaning of garden has survived 
on approximately the same ground in Bala-bagh and 
Rozabad. 

Nagarahara is seen, therefore, to be a parenthetical 

^ These affluents I omit from main consideration as sponsors because 
they are less obvious units of taxable land than the direct affluents of 
the Kabul-river, but they remain a reserve force of argument and may 
or may not have counted in Babur’s nine. 

2 Cunningham, i, 42. My topic does not reach across the Kabul-river 
to the greater Udyanapura of Beal’s Buddhist Records (p. 119) nor raise 
the question of the extent of that place. 

jRAs; 1914. 


29 
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name between others which are all derived from gardens. 
It may shew the promotion of a “ Garden-town ” to 
a '' Chief-town If it did this, there was relapse of name 
when the Chief-town lost status. Was it ever applied 
beyond the delta ? If it were, would it, when dead in the 
delta, persist along the riverain tract ? If it were not, 
cadit qucestio ; the suggestion of two names distinct in 
origin, is upheld. 

Certainly the riverain tract would fall naturally under 
the government of any town flourishing in the delta, the 
richest and most populous part of the region. But for 
this very reason it must have had a name older than 
parenthetical Nagarahara. That inevitable name would 
be appropriately Ning-nahar (or Na-nahar) Nine-streams; 
and for a period Nagarahara would be the Chief-town of 
the district of Na-nahar (Nine-streams).^ 

D, Babtirs statements about the name. 

What the cautious Babur says of his tiiman of Ning- 
nahar has weight : — 

1. That some histories write it Nagarahar (HaidarabM 
Codex, f. 131 6); 

2. That Ning-nahar is nine torrents, i.e, mountain 
streams, tuquz-rud ; 

3. That (the) nine torrents issue from Safed-koh 
(f. 132&). 

Of his first statement can be said, that he will have 
seen the book-name in histories he read, but will have 
heard Ning-nahar, probably also have seen it in current 
letters and accounts. 

Of his second, — that it bears and may be meant to bear 
two senses, (a) that the tuman consisted of nine torrents, 
— their lands implied ; just as he says '' Asfara is four 

^ The strong form Ning-nahar is due to euphonic impulse. 
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huluhs (sub-divisions f. 36) — (6) that tuqiiz rucl translates 
nmg-naliar. 

0£ his third, — that in English its sense varies as it is 
read with or without the definite article Turki rarely 
writes, but that either sense helps out his first and second, 
to mean that verbally and by its constituent units Ning- 
nahar is nine-torrents ; as verbally and by its constituents 
Panj-ab is five-waters. 

E. Last words. 

Detailed work on the Kabul section o£ the Bdbiir-ndma 
has stamped two impressions so deeply on me, that they 
claim mention, not as novel or as special to myself, but 
as set by the work. 

The first is of extreme risk in swift decision on any 
problem of words arising in North Afghtoistan, because 
of its local concourse of tongues, the varied utterance of 
its unlettered tribes resident or nomad, and the frequent 
translation of proper names in obedience to their verbal 
meanings. Names lie there too in strata, relics of succes- 
sive occupation — Greek, Turki, Hindi, Pushtu and tribes 
galore. 

The second is that the region is an exceptionally fruitful 
field for first-hand observation of speech, the movent 
ocean of the uttered word, free of the desiccated symbolism 
of alphabets and books. 

The following books, amongst others, have prompted 
the above note : — 

Ghoswara Inscription, Kittoe, JASB., 1848, and Kiel- 
horn, Indian Antiquary, 1888, p. 311. 

H.Sasti'i sii(xmacari^a,Introduction, p. 7 (ASB. Memoirs). 

Cunningham’s Ancient India, vol. i. 

Beal’s Buddhist Records, i, xxxiv, and cii, 91. 

Leech’s Vocabularies, JASB., 1838. 
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The writings of Masson (Travels and Arkma Aoitiqua), 
Wood, Vigne, etc. 

Raverty’s Tabaqdt-i-iiasm. 

JavreWs Ay ^n-i-akharv, 

P.R.G.S. for maps, 1879; Macnair on the Kafirs, 1884 ; 
Tanners On the Ghugam and neighboiiring tribes 
of Kafir istdn, ISSl. 

Simpson’s Nagarakdra, JASB., xiii. 

Biddulph’s Dialects of the Hindu-hitsh, JR AS. 

Gazette of India, 1907, art. Jalalabad. 

Bellew’s Races of Afghdnistdn. 


II. On the name Dara-i-nur. 

Some European writers have understood the name 
Dara-i-nur to mean Valley of light, but natural features 
and also the artificial one mentioned by Colonel H. G. 
Tanner {inf ra), make it better to read the component nur, 
not as Persian nur, light, but as Pushtu nur, rock. 
Hence it translates as Valley of Rocks, or Rock-valley. 
The region in which the valley lies is rocky and boulder- 
strewn ; its own waters flow to the Kabul-river east of 
the water of Ghitral. It shews other names composed with 
niir, in which suits if it means rock, but is inexplicable 
if it means light, e,g, Nur-lam (Nur-fort), the master-fort 
in the mouth of Nur-valley, standing high on a rode 
between two streams, as Babur and Tanner have both 
described it from eye-witness, — Nur-gal (village), a little 
to the north-west of the valley — Aiilugh-nur (great rock), 
at a crossing mentioned by Babur, higher up the Barto- 
water, — and Koh-i-nur (Rocky-moun tains), which there is 
ground for taking as the correct form of the familiar 
'"Kunar” of some European writers (Raverty’s Notes, 
p. 106). The dominant feature in these places dictates 
reading nur as rock ; so too the work, done in Nur-valley 
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with Ijonlders, of which Colonel H. G. Tanner’s interesting 
account is subjoined (P.RG.S. 1881, p. 284). 

“Some 10 miles from the source of the main stream of 
the Niir- valley the Dameneh stream enters, but the waters 
of the two never meet ; they flow side hj side about three- 
([uarters of a mile apart for about 12 miles and empty 
themselves into the Kunar river by different mouths, each 
torrent hugging closely the foot of the hills at its own 
side of the valley. Now, except in countries where 
terracing has been practised continuously for thousands 
of years, such unnatural topography as exists in the 
valley of Nur is next to 'impossible. The forces which 
were sufficient to scoop out the valley in the first instance, 
would have kept a water-way at the lowest part, into 
which would have poured the drainage of the surrounding 
mountains ; but in the Nur- valley long-continued terracing 
has gradually raised the centre of the vallej^ above 

the edges. The population has increased to its maximum 
limit and every available inch of ground is required for 
cultivation ; the people, by means of terrace- walls built 
of ponderous boulders in the bed of the original single 
stream, have little by little pushed the waters out of their 
true course, until they run, where now found, in deep 
rocky cuttings at the very foot of the hills on either side 

(p. 280 ). 

I should like to go on and say a good deal more about 
boulders ; and while I am about it I may as well mention 
one that lies back from a hamlet in Shulut, which is so 
big that a house is built in a fault or crack running across 
its face. Another pebble lies athwart the village and 
covers the whole of the houses from that side.” 

III. On the names of two Dara-i-nttr wines. 

From the two names, Arat-tashi and Suhto (Suhar) 
-tashi, which Babur gives as those of two wines of the 
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Dara-i-nilr, it can be inferred that he read wur to mean 
rock. For if in them Turki tash, rock, be replaced by 
Pushtu nUr, rock, two place-names emerge, Arat (-niiri) 
and Suhan (-nuri), known in the Nur-valley. 

These may be villages where the wines were growui, but 
it would be quite exceptional for Babur to say that wines 
are called from their villages, or indeed by any name. He 
says here not where they grow but what they are called. 

I surmise that he is repeating a joke, perhaps his own, 
perhaps a standing local one, made on the quality of the 
wines. For wliether with task or with nur (rock), the 
names can be translated as Rock -saw and Rock-file, and 
may refer to the rough and acid quality of the wanes, 
rasping and setting the teeth on edge as does iron 
on stone. 

The villages themselves may ow^e their names to a 
serrated edge or splintered pinnacle of weathered granite, 
in which local people, known as good craftsmen, have seen 
resemblance to tools of their trade. 

I V. Of Bilibud Beg ; and of Babur s vassal-coinage. 

A. Of Bikhud Beg. 

We have found one furtlier item of information about 
Bihbud Beg to add to Babur’s statement that the beg s 
name was on Husain Bal-qara's coins, but we have not 
found Babur’s statement elsewhere. The second item is 
that Bihbud Beg was one of Husain’s commanders at the 
battle of Ohikmto-sarai in 876 AH. (1471 AD.).^ 

We have found also that Husain once had a horse called 
Bihbud : it is mentioned as given to an adversary when 
a peace was made in 865 AH. (1461 ad.).^ 

^ HaVM s-siyar iii, 227. For discussion on the Bih hud of Husain’s 
coins, JRAS.j 1913, 1914, Notes by Dr. Codrington, Mr. M. L. Dames, 
and Mr. H. Beveridge. For particulars of the Babur-nama passage, 
Memoirs of Bdhur trs. ASB. Fasc. II, Appendix H. 

^ l.c. iii, 219. 
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B. Of BahuT S vassal-coinage. 

The following historical details narrow the field of 
numismatic observation on coins believed struck by Babur 
as a vassal of Ismail SafawL They are offered because 
not readily accessible. 

The length of Babur's second term of rule in Transoxiana 
was not the three solar years of the B.M. Coin Catalogues 
but did not exceed eight months. He entered Samarkand 
in the middle of Eajab 917 AH. (c. Oct. 1st, 1511 ad.). 
He returned to it defeated and fled at once, after the 
battle of Kul-i-malik which was fought in Safar 918 AH. 
(mid- April to mid-May 1512 ad.). Previous to the entry 
he was in the field, without a fixed base ; after his flight 
he harboured in small forts till at the end both of 920 AH. 
and of 1614 ad. he returned to Kabul. 

He wmuld not find a full Treasury in Samarkand 
because the Auzbegs evacuated the fort at their own 
time; eight months would not give him large tribute 
in kind. He failed in Transoxiana because he was the 
ally of a Shfa ; would coins bearing the Shfa legend 
have passed current from a Samarkand mint ? These 
various circumstances suggest that he could not have 
struck many coins of any kind in Samarkand. 

The coins classed in the B.M. Catalogues as of Babur's 
vassalage, offer a point of difficulty to readers of his owm 
writings, inasmuch as neither the “Sultan Muhammad" 
of No. 652 (gold), nor the “Sultan Babur BahMur" of 
the silver coins enables confident acceptance of them 
as names he himself would use. 

Annette S. Beveridge. 


DuRYODHANA AND THE QUEEN OF ShEBA 
On p. 684 of the Journal for 1913 I drew attention 
to the resemblance of a story about Duryodhana in the 
Mahabharata to a legend about the Queen of Sheba in 
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the Qurto. I now learn from a kind communication 
of Professor Zachariae, that I have been anticipated. 
ProfessorZachariaewrites:— 

‘^Yoii -wili find an article by the pen of onr learned poet 
'Wilhelm Hertz (of Munich) entitled ‘Die Rittsel der Konigin 
von Saha ’ in the Zeitschrift fur dautsclies Altertum, vol. xxvii, 
pp. 1~83. The article has been reprinted and made generally 
accessible by Professor von der Leyen in the Gesanimelte 
Ahhandkingeji von Wilhelm Hertz, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1905, 
pp. 413-55. (I quote from the reprint.) In this learned paper 
the passage you quote from the Qur’an is discussed (p. 419), 
and the learned author has not omitted to mention (p. 427) 
what is told of King Duryodhana in the Mahabharata. 
"W. Hertz quotes from Lassen, lA., P, p. 676, n. 3.” 

G. A. Grierson. 

Cambehley. 

December 15, 1913. 
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The Life-histohy of a BrahuL By Denys Bray, 
I.O.S. Royal Asiatic Society Prize PublicatioD Fund, 
Vol. IV. Demy Svo; pp. vii, 172. 1913. 

Mr. Bray's graphic and unconventional Census Report 
of Baluchistan for 1911 prepared us for an interesting 
monograph on the Brahms, and these expectations have 
been fully realized in this book, which throws a dry light 
upon a remarkable people. As Mr. Bray informs us, it is 
the record of a series of conversations with Mirza Slier 
Muhammad, one of the few Brahuis who are literate, 
an officer formerly in the service of the Khan of Kalat, 
and now employed by the British Government. The style 
is bright and picturesque, but in its review of sexual 
relations the book is obviously intended for the scientific, 
not for the general reader. It represents the true colour 
of the local atmosphere, and, as the author remarks, it 
lends itself throughout to an almost literal translation 
into Brahiii”. 

In his Census Report Mr. Bray has shown that, largely 
owing to the introduction of strangers to tribal privileges, 
the Brahms form a mixed race. They speak a Dravidian 
tongue amidst a '' Turko-Iranian ” population — to use 
Sir H. Risley's classification. Whether they are the 
scattered survivors of a migration from the south-east, 
or whether they entered the province from the north-west, 
and amalgamated with the races in occupation of the 
country, must for the present remain doubtful. If, as 
Mr. Bray is inclined to believe, the nucleus of the tribe 
came to the front about the time of the Baloch migrations, 
the latter theory may be provisionally accepted. 

The Brahui is hardly a lovable personality. The 
proverbial wisdom of the countryside has hardly a good 
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word for him ; he is no one’s friend. He is grasping and 
unfaithful, with the name of Allah on his lips even when 
he is set upon a hard bargain or engaged in some dubious 
transaction. But his faults are largely the result of his 
environment, and under sympathetic rule he becomes 
a sturdy yeoman, pig-headed and fanatical if you will, 
but possessing that backbone of self-reliance which has 
made the Jat of North-Western India one of the finest 
peasants in the world. Like most Orientals of his kind, 
he speaks to his fellow-men of women with half-humorous 
contempt. If a maiden dislikes her selected suitor '' they 
pinch her for her pains (never take stick to a girl ! 

it makes her mulish and stubborn) ; don’t take stick 

to your wife, take another wife to beat her withal At 
the same time the wife is a power in the house, where 
her keen eye for business secures respectful treatment. 

She will run away if she is ill-treated, and then what 

will become of the hard cash you paid for her ? '‘Women, 
too, are the jealous nurses of our customs from one 
generation to another. Women are never more happy than 
when living the past over and over again, and they are 
ever railing at their men for catching at some new thing,” 

It is impossible to discuss in detail the curious informa- 
tion which Mr. Bray has collected. He disclaims any 
attempt to interpret the facts in the light of comparative 
religion and folk-lore, and this notice will be devoted to 
the discussion of his material from this point of view. 

Islam is only a thin veneer over the Animism and magic 
wdiich are the bases of their beliefs and usages. The Jinn, 
the wild spirits of the wold, ever beset them, and attack 
children and women in their times of weakness, when 
they cause hysterical possession, for which flagellation 
is the sound household remedy. The soul when it leaves 
the body at death can bear messages to those who have 
gone before, and on All Souls’ Eve food is cooked for them 
and after dedication made over to the Mulla. 
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The domestic rites are controlled by magic, usually of 
the mimetic or homoeopathic types. The child's foreskin 
or first tooth, and the blood on which the bride is forced 
to tread at the home-coming, are buried beneath a green 
tree, because, as Dr. Frazer has recently shown, ^ the 
“ external soul " is thus associated with the fertility 
immanent in the tree. On the same principle, the 
dedication of the child's hair at the first ceremonial 
shaving to the shrine of the tribal saint brings him en 
ra2:)port with the spirit of the holj^ man.^ To avoid 
demoniacal influences, the child is vowed to be the slave 
of Allah, there is a pretended sale and re-purchase, 
or he is given an opprobrious name. At the cutting of 
the first tooth the mother and child go a-begging for 
grain to make the birth pottage, or the baby is placed 
in a winno wing-basket that God may vouchsafe them 
as many children as the basket can hold grain”. The 
expectant mother is passed under a mare in foal, that the 
period of pregnancy may not overpass the natural term 
of womankind. The bridegroom's trousers are turned 
inside out to avoid sorcery. Comfits are showered over 
the pair as a fertility charm, and women who have 
unmarried daughters do reverence to the markings on the 
forehead of the bride. These examples might be largely 
increased, but enough has been said to show that the 
Brahui domestic rites follow the principles which have 
been established by the modern school of scientific 
folk-lore. 

It is well that the task of recording these beliefs and 
usages should have been undertaken at the present time, 
because even among such a conservative race as the 
Brahuis custom is rapidly changing. The bride-price, 
at one time prohibited by tribal law, is now commonly 

^ The Golden Bough, 3rd edition, part vii, “Balder the Beautiful,” 
vol. ii, pp. 159 ff., 1913. 
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levied. A man no longer seeks Ms bride among the 
shalvdr, “trousers,” the special dress of a bride, which 
defines the family group in which the intermarriage 
of cousins was tlie normal rule. The long period of 
enforced mourning has now been much reduced. The 
use of tea and Cj[uinine, unknown until recent times, is now 
common. But it is among the independent caterans of the 
frontier — not the taboo-controlled. Brahman-ridden people 
of the plains — that, we may now hope to collect the facts 
of primitive belief and usage. No one knows better than 
Mr. Bray that even his BrMiiii friends keep a secret 
chamber at the back of their minds to wdiich no foreigner 
has access. But it may be hoped that the success of 
the present book, valuable alike to the administrator and 
the student of popular beliefs, will tempt him to extend 
his survey of the Brahui, or even to go further afield, 
where among the Baloch and Pathan, a new sphere 
of inquiry still remains unoccupied. 

W. Crooke. 


Census Eeport of Baluchistan. Census of India, 
1911, vol. iv. By Denys Bray, I.C.S. Calcutta, 1913. 

In the census of 1911 Balochistan as a whole takes 
its place for the first time, the complete area (134,638 
square miles) being now included According to the 
Census Eeport of 1901 the area which came under census 
operations was given as 76,977 square miles, and tliat 
excluded as 55,338. In the present report these figures 
are given as 82,950 and 51,688, but in any case about 
two-fifths of the country was excluded, comprising 
Makran, Kharan, Western Sinjrtoi, and part of Chagai. 
The population does not show a corresponding increase. 
In 1901 the population part, even of the area censused, 
was estimated and not enumerated, the result (810,746) 
being nearly as large as that for the whole country as 
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now enumerated (834,708). It is evident that the 
estimates and guesses made in 1901 were inucli in excess 
of the reality. The greater part of the country has 
a population of under 5 per square mile, and any ready 
large population can never be expected to develop under 
the most favourable conditions in this diy and barren 
region. The smallness of these figures is, however, no 
index to the interest attaching to the census of Balochi- 
stall, which presents many problems of intense interest. 
The officers entrusted with the wwk in this and the 
previous census have risen to their opportunities, 
Mr. Hughes Buller wrote a most excellent report on 
the data then available, and furnished most valuable 
evidence as to the structure and formation of the tribes, 
while Mr. Denys Bray, it is not too much to say, has 
written one of the most interesting reports that exist, 
dealing with Baloch, Brahiii, and Pathan with equal 
detail and discrimination. His work on the Brahui 
language and his admirable little book on the Life 
History of a BrdhUi (recentlj?^ published by the Society) 
show the attention he has given to this hitherto neglected 
race, their tribal constitution, customs, and language ; and 
his treatment of the other principal races included within 
the limits of Baluchistan, the Baloch and Patlito, shows 
that he is fully qualified to deal with them also in e(|uai 
detail. It seems a pity, by the way, that Mr. Bray has not 
adhered to the spelling Balochistto, which gives the true 
pronunciation. He says in pai'agraph 21 that he supposes 
“it would be pedantry to insist on Balochistan but if 
“ Baloch why not “ Balochistto ” ? There is an 
unnecessary tendency to substitute ma'riif for majhill 
sounds in the Eastern Iranian country and the Indian 
frontier, as some think it fine to write Safid Kuh for 
Sufed Koh, or Raverty writes Hut for the Baloch tribe 
Hot, and it is just as well to resist it and to insist on 
the pronunciation actually followed in the country. 
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Balockistan has, moreover, been a well-known spelling 
since Massoiis time. 

In almost every section of this illuminating report 
new light is thrown on one or other of the difficult or 
obscure subjects dealt with. It is impossible to mention 
all of these, but there are few parts that wull not repay 
careful study, either by the anthropologist, the folklorist, 
or the philologist. Under Migi’ation ”, for instance, we 
have the nomadic nature of the greater part of the 
population, and the differences in this respect betw^een 
the various races clearly brought out. Under '' Religion ” 
the information about shrines, survivals of older creeds 
under Islam, cairns, and “ stones of reproach ” is to be 
noted. The latter, wffiich Mr. Bray calls phit-dherl 
(a Jatki term), I know better by the name of damhul, 
which I think is the true Balochi word. The information 
as to taboos (§ 122) should also be noted, as well as the 
numerous customs collected in the chapters on sex and 
marriage, a considerable part of which is embodied in 
a convenient form in the Life History of a BrahUl, 

In the chapter on “ Caste, Tribe, and Race ” Mr. Bray 
examines all accepted theories, and criticizes them from 
a basis of fact derived from personal knowledge; and 
without going into detail, which would be impossible 
here, it may be confidently asserted that no anthropologist 
should presume to write on the origins of Pathto, Baloch, 
or Brahui henceforth without a careful study of Mr. Bray's 
opinions. He tilts especially at that convenient 
abstraction, the “ Turko-Iranian ” race, and perhaps it 
may now be relegated to obscurity. It was never more 
than a name under which a number of very distinct 
races living near one another might be put togetlier 
for convenience of classification. The chapter on language 
is not less interesting. The remarks on Balochi dialects 
lead us to hope that some attention may now be directed 
to this hitherto neglected branch of Iranian philology, 
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and not only to the dialects of Makran and Kharan, 
but to those of Sistto and Persian Balochistan. In 
connexion with this subject, it would be useful to know 
wliether Mr. Bray obtained his knowledge of the Kech 
and Panjgur dialects personally, as the substitution of 
s for in Panjguri gives rise to a suspicion that the 
6* may represent a which would correspond with the 
sound in Northern Balochi. In the early textbooks of 
that language, compiled by persons to whom Balochi was 
not a native language, 6 and S were often misrepresented 
as s and Perha^DS Mr. Bray may be able to give us 
some more detailed studies on this subject. Not less 
illuminating are the remarks on Dehwari, that almost 
unknown form of Persian, on Pashto and JatkL With 
regard to that curious dialect, Khetrani, I may note that 
in 1875, when I first visited the Khetran country, I found 
that the dialect was almost unintelligible to the natives 
of Dera Ghazi lOito, who speak pure Western Panjabi, 
and the points of difference indicate a language more like 
Sindhi than Jatki. It must not be foigotten, however, 
that many forms nearer to Sindhi than Western Panjabi 
linger in the hills north of Rawal Pindi. 

Mr. Denys Bray must be congratulated on having 
produced an ideal Census Report — one in which the dead 
bones of a mere official Blue book come together into the 
form of a real living work of research. 

M. Longworth Dames. 


DiGHANlKAYA, DAS BUCH DER LANGEN TeXTE DES 
BUDDHISTISCHEN Kanons. In Auswahl ubersetzt 
von Dr. R. Otto Franke, Prof, an der Universitat 
Konigsberg i. Pr. pp. Ixxx, 360. Gottingen : 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1913. 

This volume of ten, out of the thirty -four Suttantas of 
the first Nikaya in the Buddhist canon, is published as 
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No. 4 in ^^roup 8 of the 4' Sources of the History of 
Religion ”, by the Royal Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
at Gottingen. The series professes a ''purely scientific” 
aim, with confidence in the practical utility of its results. 
With praiseworthy insight, it judges that to acquire 
a knowledge of these . documentary sources is the duty of 
all who visit, in the interests of civilization, the homes 
of those sources — of diplomat and doctor, merchant, 
engineer and cultivator, and last, not least, of the 
missionary. It points out also the intimate connexion 
between religions and laws — a truth to which the series 
of Pali sources published during the last thirty-three years 
in this country may be said to owe its very existence. 

The publication expenses of this volume were partly 
defrayed bj?' a subvention from the Edmund Hardy fund, 
contributed by its trustees, the Royal Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences in Munich. No worthier object could have 
been thus assisted to the light than such a work from the 
liands of such a translator. It is more than time that the 
really competent Pali scholar should call off his energies 
from analytic article and monograph on meticulous 
discussions, and no longer suffer these venerable "sources” 
to be presented to the German reader — let alone tliose of 
neighbouring countries — only by the less competent, yet 
alas 1 so much more self-confident craftsman. It can have 
been nothing but an irksome task to Dr. Franke to spend 
himself, over twenty-four pages in his Introduction, in 
correcting the many, sometimes fairly purple errors, in 
other translations of just these Suttantas, The greater is 
the debt of grateful acknowledgment he ha,s laid on the 
reader, who can find therein not only a general warning, 
but detailed proofs of the need of such warning. Still 
greater will be the regret that the translations so open to 
criticism should have got first into the field and should be 
holding it, in the absence of more accurate versions. 

It is needless to add that, where Dr. Franke has found 
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it an imperative duty to make searching and detailed 
censure, lie does not put forward liis own renderings as 
finally, incontrovertibly right. What he does is, after 
the fashion of a truly scholarly guide, to take us by the 
hand, or better, mr la corde, and show us now here, now 
there, where the meaning is doubtful, where this path or 
that is ajpparently equally possible, and why that turn 
approves itself less to him than this. “ Etwas gelehrtes 
Beiwerk ” — some learned by-products— in the shape of 
a running fusillade of footnotes, is of course inevitable, 
if your guide talks thus to you as you go. But this is 
compressed to the minimum that is necessary, and how 
much more do we not learn in this way — however little 
we may know of Pali— than by reading an apparently 
German text only, of which the translator has, as it were, 
announced “ This is the way, walk ye in it ! ” and then 
left us to read and to infer and to speculate ad lib, ? 

As to the aesthetic values in the style, the translator 
has sought— and, I think, rightly — to keep to the '' coolly 
rational ” tone characteristic of the Buddlia-discourses, 
reserving deeper colouring for the gathas. Sympathy, 
humour, irony, indignation, may all be, and at times 
unmistakably are, implicit in the grave and serene 
utterances, delivered to all sorts and conditions of inquirers, 
sentimental, itchingly speculative, stubborn, petty-minded, 
or really discerning. But tradition, in handing down the 
logia, has maintained a consistently equable tone In 
reproducing tliis tone the present translation strikes me 
by its lucidity, directness, and transparency. I only 
deplore, though Avith the diffidence of one commenting on 
a foreign idiom, the occasional resort to Latin annexations, 
let alone Greek. I cannot but think that a tongue so 
nobly rich for narrative and for work of mind as German 
could have provided better native terms than Gausalitdt, 
Gharacteristika, Delikatme, fundamental, Ovation, 
Stadium, Zeremonie, etc. Even if we give these the 
JBAS. 1914. 30 
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go-by, there is one term — a dreadful alien ! — that cannot 
be got over, and that is JExisteiiz (p. 194), brought in to 
help We7^de7i in rendering bhava, when the Pali itself is 
content to repeat its word, and when that repetition is so 
much more impressive than variety. How we English 
translators envy the birthright of that Werden, here so 
lightly set aside ! Even the Sein in the following verse 
had been in every way better rendered by — 

Ziom giebfs nie Wiederkehr ! 

natthi dani piinabbhavo. 

For the rest, I have found myself consenting, in 
respectful appreciation, to nearly all Dr.Franke's renderings 
of terms, and enjoying the clear and finished turning of 
his periods. And his translations of Suttantas from vol. iii 
(PTS. ed.) have already helped me much in preparing 
more Dialogues of the Buddha. Noteworthy is (1) his 
comment on anudhamma (p. 131) — tlie Comm, on aom- 
dhaimnatd in Ang. ii, 46 (Cat. Nip. 42) explains it as the 
being able on any occasion to reply to a question on 
doctrine ; (2) his rendering of ditthd as distya in pp. 202 
and 268 ; cf. Mahdvastu, Sen. Ed. iii, 38 ; (3) his note on 
dl^pa (p. 203) — Buddhaghosa always renders it in this 
connexion by ''island : "as an island in the great ocean 
make yourself the terra firma ” : and many other points 
in text and comment. 

Among these, (4) I like the one rendering of anstdndige 
better than the many of beste, Familien (pp. 144, etc.) 
for hula-puttd, but still prefer " clansmen '' to either. 
(5) Ungezeugt is a good rendering for opapdtika ( p. 59); 
iiberirdisches Wesen (195) is not always a good fit ; 
Ambapali was so born, v. Therig. Comm. 207. (6) " Sind 

ungehalten '' is scarcely justifiable for ujjhdyanti (p. 246) : 
the devas are represented as varying in self-control no 
less than the brethren. (7) In translating putahhedana as 
descriptive of the future Pataliputta (p, 190), Dr. Franke 
follows Rhys Davids, but with reluctance and much 
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discussion. In this, has he intentionally omitted to notice 
that Sagala, in ihe Milinda, p. 1, is described by the same 
compound, where no 'word-play on the name of the town 
is possible ? Again, {^) in peUikevisaye{^. 260), where the 
‘^paternal '' can only be figurative, is it not likely that there 
is here an allusion to the old folk story of the quail and 
the falcon (Jat. ii, 69) : sad ajja . . . careyyama sake 
pettike visaye’’— retold in Sarny, v, 146 — an allusion that 
the hearers would recognize ? (9) In the following paragraph 
(p. 261) the verschwindet is a little previous. The dibba- 
cakka was only, so to speak, getting launched. (10) A little 
farther on (p. 274) : sukko . . . kanJio vanno reievs 
surely to complexion, not to “purity” clear-skinned ” 
and “ swarthy ”. The Comm, gives panda/i^o . . . kdlako. 
(11) On the following page is rendered dem 

wahren Wesen nach. This is in rendering the refrain of 
the Aggahna Suttanta dhammen' eva no adhammena, 
a rendering which is varied by other turns of the phrase : 
wesensgleich and Wesen Natur. That “ whereas Dhamma 
may imply Recht, righteousness, justice, truth, virtue, law, 
its most fundamental meaning is,” not essence, essential 
nature (Wesen), but “that on account of which — be it 
righteousness or some unmoral proficiency — a distinction 
is assigned ... a rule, . . . standard or norm ”, I have 
tried elsewhere to show (Buddhism, 1912, p. 239). And 
it was precisely this Suttanta that seemed to reveal this 
meaning most clearly. Wesen is always indicated by 
such terms as sdra, also by lakkhana and rasa (for of 
course there is nothing more “ essential ” in anything, 
for a Buddhist, than salient feature or property) and, 
adjectivally, by taccha, hhuta, sacca. I regret keenly, 
therefore, to note that the translator has seen otherwise. 

Talking of “ seeing ”, (12) is it not a little unmindful of 
one of the lakkhanas of Indian prose, to have rendered 
“ himself will know, himself will see ” by “ selbst klar 
erkennen wird ” ? It, is to substitute Descartes' valde 
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dare et distincte percipio iov i>h& deaiv faIni]ial^ 
2 oassaU, with or without but certainly with 

an aesthetic impoverishment. Other similar and surely 
unnecessary losses are (13) ''the closed hst of a teacher”, 
for which we have only the geizt niclit, of one who is not 
miserly (which takes us off the track, p. 203), and (14) 
the omission of ye heci sikkhahlona (p. 207). "An after- 
thought” is Rhys Davids s comment, but how precious, 
how pregnant and artistically placed an after-thouglit 
those who have heard him recite tlie passage will 
know 1 (cf. Com 2 Jendmm of PhiLoso 2 diy, xxiii.) (15) Once 
more, tlie rendering of dsavd by lueltliche Sclnvache : 
a "weakening” indeed of an impressively sinister term 
(p. 83). It can now no more be said (n. 1) that the 
meaning is any longer doubtful (see Dkdogues, ii, 28, n. 2 ; 
Com 2 oendimn " Asava”, p. 227 f . ; Comm, on Khuddaka- 
2 :)ddia, " Dasasikkhapadtoi”); the dsavas, it is true, make 
men weak, but we do not speak of small -pox and snake -bite 
as weaknesses or infirmities. 

The sTtkara - maddava (p. 222, n. 4) had, as was 
inevitable, to be again dug up from its discreet tomb, and 
Caliban’s j)ignuts or truffles or what not have been 
reconverted into pig — and pig faisande — poor Cunda-the- 
smith I It is a picturesque but not important decision 
either way, and I will only remark, as to Dr. Fraidce s 
emphasis on the order of the two compounded words, that 
it was chiefly this order that led Rhys Davids to alter his 
early rendering. But d pro 20 os of the Master s meals in 
general, the note 8, p. 105, that he did not eat after 
noon, might be modified in the light of his own confessed 
freedom from routine in such trifles, Majjh. ii, 5 f. 

To conclude these scrappy comments on a translation so 
abounding in interest,^ I would venture to express both 

1 The question in nn. 4, 5, p. 197, may best be answered by reference 
to Digha, iii, Sangiti p. 255 (iii). Buddhists distinguish between 
the four paths {apariycipannd maggd ca maggaplialmn ca) and tlie Eight- 
fold Path. 
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concern and disagreement only over two more points : 
(16) The explanation why kammcmi is not to be ''a joy '' 
for the Order (p. 183, n. 4). Kammam here is not omy 
TMigkeit ” ; it is ‘'business” (cf. Dialogues, ii, 82, § 7), 
explained by Buddhaghosa as being absorbed by “ Martha- 
chores ” : — domestic service, tailoring, repairs, food, lodging, 
and all that. But to know, as all do, tliat these same 
bliikkhu-cohorts wwo exhorted to be “full of learning, 
energetic in wrestling ” (p. 184), dividing all they got in 
communistic affection (ibid.), were sent forth to preach 
and show kindness as missionaries, and “ spread abroad 
pure religion”, and were commissioned to compile, learn, and 
hand on a pure Word, — then to read that, inasmuch as 
“ all actions ”, good or bad, were held as leading to rebirth, 
it was best “ tonterlassen ” : not to act, is to see the 
incredible take birth. (17) The frequent allusions to a 
Buddhist doctrine of metaphysical idealism, indicated by 
such antitheses as Schein-ioidividuum (p. 296), geistig- 
real (“as opposed to physical reality, which did not exist,” 
p. 148). This is getting too near to that corrupted 
Buddhism of later Northern India, which was infected 
by Vedantic idealism (cf. Walleser, Der dltere Vedanta; 
my Buddhism, p. 25). For the Theravada, the mahd- 
bhutdni, as elements, were no upddd, not derived, 
ultimately real. It was the compounds into which they 
entered, “ arising and ceasing,” that were transient and 
phenomenal. We may be compelled to use “Erscheinungen ”, 
phenomena, for dhamma, but it is surely better to make 
no other such importations (cf. Compenditim, “ Attha,” 
p, 223). 

There is a great deal of matter in Dr. Franke’s book 
beside text and notes (and admirable indexes), for which 
little space for comment remains. To the valuable 
collection of “ sankhara ” passages, in the Appendix, 
I would suggest the addition, by the reader, of S. Z. Aung’s 
discussion in Compendium ^ 273 f. Further light may 
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yet be thro wii when we quite get the Buddhist meaning 
of paccaya, which is not quite, not only, Voraussetzung, 
and of the elaborated paccaya-satti, bj^ which even the 
Sankhyan Dispositionen may become tenable as Buddhist. 
But, till I get corrected, Dr. Franke’s rendering f or 
sankhara, '' Hervorbringungen,’’ strongly commends itself. 
Unfortunately it is hard to overtake in English. 

The appendix on Tathagata is also an important con- 
tribution. The wmrd is discussed under two sections, 
which I should like to have seen distinguished as the 
arahant who is samma-sambnddha and the arahant 
who is not. With respect to the latter and his final 
death: hoti tathdgato param marana? etc. (here the 
point of the Buddhist attack on the Nihilists is admirablj^ 
caught, p. 296, n. 1), the writer points out that even 
Buddhaghosa and the Abhidhanappadipika ^ paraphrase 
tathdgato by satto, and that therefore the word '' is to 
a certain extent synonymous with self, soul, I ”, And so 
long as it is made clear that animistic inquirers in the 
Nikayas so used the word, and they only, no error is 
actually committed. The danger in translating tathdgato, 
hy any such term would be none the less great. There 
are many who would see in the word the Buddhist 
refuge for that attd so constantly expelled from the 
Khandhas, and only by such supposed to be kept hidden 
up the sleeve of him whose '' fist was not closed ” ! 

To end with the beginning : the constructive portion of 
the Introduction is (l)an attempt to demonstrate that the 
Digha-Nihdya is not ‘a collection of discourses, but an 
“ einheitlich abgefasstes schriftstellerisches Werk ”, to 
which the proper title were “The Book of the Tathagata”, 
the subject-matter being “"concrete examples of Tatha- 
gatas and the scheme of salvation preached by one of 
them ”, and (2) “ what guarantee have we for the 

^ The AhhidhmmppadlpihaBUOli the Singhalese Bearheitimg oi the work 
refei'red to, has a full discussion of the double meaning of tathagata. 
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authentieity (or reliability) of the Buddhist tradition” ? 
The writer is mainly addressing his more critical readers, 
but it is also evident that he holds a brief against that 
relatively new phenomenon, the German neo-Buddhist 
and his woi’ks, wherein he detects a credulous readiness 
to accept the Nikayas as another “ Bible And some- 
thing approaching missionary zeal appears in the hard 
knocks bestowed upon the hypothetical “author” of the 
Digha, as well as upon those of the other “texts” — 
a treatment which seems otherwise uncalled for and only 
calculated to irritate. We have hitherto supposed that 
the refrain methods of the Suttas were largely due to their 
oral transmission, carried on with jealous care, and with 
reluctance to bring in the freer manifold of the written 
word. We now learn that just these “schematic stereo- 
typed turns ” are most simply explained as the work of 
scribblers (Schreiberseelen), “ well meaning, but stupid.” 
I confess to thinking Dr. Franke is pushing at an open 
door, when he judges we have to “dig out” the true 
Buddha word from its often tiresome setting, even if we 
do not damn it all as “ tepid gossip and muddled 
nonsense ” (p. 1). But when, on the lines of Dr. Neumann's 
assumption in the TheratheHgdthd, he wishes us to see 
one man's hand compiling a consistently composed work 
in the Digha-JSfiJcdya, barriers to this conclusion — if 
I rightly follow that tliis is his conclusion — seem to me to 
rise up on every hand. Both Tathagata (Gotama Buddha) 
and “ Heilsweg ” fall out of several Suttantas, omitted 
from the present selection, e.g. the Kevaddha, M. Nidtoa, 
Payasi, Atanatiya, Singalovada, etc. And surely one 
and the same %vriter would have arranged the scrappy 
M. Parinibbana S. differently, both as to detail and as to 
its place in the whole. It may be want of insight or of 
German, but the theory of a collected body of traditional 
episodes, growth by accretion, and a probable plurality of 
compilers still commends itself to me. Notwithstanding, 
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and because of it all, the present work is a veritable 
treasure of devoted scholarship, worthy and certain to 
provoke really adequate and lasting response. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Colloquies on the Simples and Deugs of India. 
By Garcia da Orta. Translated by Sir Clements 
Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S. London : H. Sotheran 
and Co., 1913. 

The Colloquios dos Simples e Brog as da India, by 
Garcia da Orta, Avas published as long ago as 1563 at 
Goa, being the third book ever printed in India, but until 
now never fully translated into English. Dr. Gerson da 
Cunha gives several quotations from it, in English, in his 
“ Origin of Bombay ” (Jourri. Bomb. Br. R.A.S., 1900), and 
so does Sir H. Yule in his Glossary. Versions in Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, and French have appeared, and two or 
three editions in Portuguese, the last being a full one by 
Count Ficalho, 1891, from which the present excellent 
translation of the very interesting work has been made. 

The author arrived in India in 1534 and went as 
physician with a fleet of Martim Aflbnso to Bassein and 
Bombay, where, especially at the latter place, he laid the 
foundations of his Colloquies with the help of a Persian 
translator and mercliant, Khwajah Parkulu. In about 
1555 the King of Portugal granted to him at a quit- 
rent the island of Bombay, where he made a house and 
a garden described by Dr. Fryer in his “Ngav Account of 
Bombay” as ‘'a prettily seated but ill-fortified house” 
and “ a delicate garden voiced to be the pleasantest in 
India”. Here he collected a large library and cultivated 
an assortment of rare and valuable plants. Tlie site of 
this house and garden was identified by da Cunha as 
close to the old Portuguese fort, just where the Arsenal 
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now stands. He also had a house and garden at Goa, 
where he was physician to the Viceroy. Garcia appears 
to have travelled and seen a good deal of active service 
with the Portuguese in Western and Southern India and 
Ceylon, and also with Bahadur Shah of Gujarat and 
Bahram Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. He died at Goa 
about 1570. 

The book is written in the form of Colloquies betw^een 
Garcia da Orta and a learned Spanish doctor who is 
supposed to have travelled to India in quest of more 
knowledge of the subjects discussed. These subjects 
range over a large field beyond simples and drugs, 
including precious stones, trees, fruits, elephants and 
other animals, the Elephanta, Kanheri, and other Caves, 
caste and races of men. One cannot read the book 
without being struck by the extent of the knowledge the 
writer had acquired, his shrewdness and accuracy of 
observation, and his clearness in description. He seems 
to have been in some respects considerably in advance 
of his time. He is careful, too, to distinguish between 
what he has himself observed and what he has learnt 
from hearsay only, by which latter he is sometimes 
led into mistakes ; for instance, in description of the 
Durian fruit he writes (p. 177), ''Its smell is universally 
praised,’' and of the mangosteen (p. 322), " They say that 
the scent of this fruit is not sweet and causes loathing,” 
from which it is evident to anyone who has a personal 
acquaintance with these fruits that the learned doctor 
has confused what lie had heard about them ; he says he 
has not seen them. 

The notes, together with the list of plants and the 
indexes, add very materially to the value and interest of 
the book, as the reader is able by them to recognize 
under their common English and scientific names the 
substances or plants spoken of ; for instance, the third 
Colloquy on amber is really about ambergris, the Arabic 
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^amhar, not the resinous substance commonly known 
as amber. The footnote explains this, but the word 
ambergris is omitted from the Index. The valuable 
notes are, however, marred by some words being put in 
Arabic letters, as well as transliterated, all of them 
sadly misspelt, set up evidently by some one who 
knew not the Arabic characters, and unfortunately not 
noticed on revision. But the book is otherwise beautifully 
printed and a handsome volume, which has been read 
with much pleasure. 

0. C. 


A Pepys of Mogul India. By Margaret L. Irvine. 

London: John Murray, 1913. 

Miss Irvine has done a pious as well as an useful work 
by making an abridgment of her father s translation of 
Manucci’s History of the Moguls, The original Storia do 
Mogor is in three languages, Portuguese, French, and 
Italian, and is still only obtainable in MSS. which have 
to be sought for in the public libraries of Venice, Berlin, 
and Paris. Mr. Irvine was therefore quite right to publish 
a complete translation, but the book is too big as well as 
too expensive for the general reader. There is thus room 
for Miss Irvine’s abridgment, which gives the cream of 
Manucci’s work, that is, his personal adventures and 
observations, and leaves out the interminable squabbles 
between the Jesuits and the Capuchins which take up 
part of the third and nearly the whole of the fourth 
volume, and also omits what Manucci calls his Royal 
Chronicle. He says he got it from an aged man of 
letters, and thinks that his readers will be glad to listen 
to it on account of its special information. But the aged 
man was a very Struldbrug for inaccuracy, and is justly 
described by Mr. Irvine as a broken reed and one whose 
chronicles yield nothing more than a farrago of the 
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wildest and most improbable legend. Catron was well 
advised in patching them np from more trustworthy 
accounts. 

Unfortunately, the plan of Miss Irvine s book, and also 
considerations of space, have prevented her from giving 
the fascinating account of the adventures of Manucci's 
MSS., and of her father s hunt for them over Europe- — 
a hunt which cost him both time and money. Its history 
must be read in his Introduction to the first volume. 
And here I should like to notice a small point in the 
translation of Manucci’s letter to the Venetian Senate, 
pp. xxxiv, XXXV of the Introduction. There Manned is 
made to say that the friend to whom he entrusted his 
MSS. died at Galle (Egellia in text). It has been 
suggested that the word is not Galle, but Hidjelee. The 
fact, however, is that the friend, who is known to have 
been Boureau-Deslandes, did not die either at Galle or 
Hidjelee, but went off from France to the West Indies. 
The word '' died is an incorrect translation of the Latin. 
Egellia is a mistake for e Gallia I remember that 
I suggested this emendation to my friend, and he told 
me afterwards that some scholar had examined the 
original for him and ascertained that it was e Gallia ” 
there. Mr. Irvine said he intended to make the correction 
in a communication to our Journal, but unfortunately his 
long illness and death prevented him from doing this. 

Manucci s career was an extraordinary one. He began 
as a stowaway, for when his father would not let him 
leave Venice he anticipated the immortal Sam Weller and 
prevented unpleasantness by taking leave and hiding on 
board a vessel bound for Smyrna. There his good luck 
befriended liim, for an Englishman, Henry Bard, Lord 
Bel lament, was among the passengers, and was on his 
way to Turkey, Persia, and India. Indeed, he was ready 
to wander still further, for his commission from Charles II 
authorized him also to go to Morocco and Asiatic Georgia. 
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Bellanionfc, too, was a venturesome spirit. He had already 
been in the East, and had brought home a Qoraii, which 
he presented to Kings College, Cambridge, and which is 
still in the library there. He had also served as a Cavalier 
and been severely wounded at Alresford in Hampshire 
in an action during the Civil Wars. He was now going 
on a wild-goose chase to Persia, etc., to see if he could get 
some of the fabled wealth of Ormus or of Ind for his 
exiled sovereign. He took pity on the young stowaway 
and made him Iiis valet, and the two travelled togetlier 
to Persia and India, where Bellamont suddenly died in 
a caravanserai near Delhi. 

Manucci was. only 15, and he was ignorant and not 
scrupulous about telling fibs, but, surely, he was of the 
Marco Polo breed, and was as ardent a traveller, and not 
less quickwitted and observant. Would anyone but 
a clever Italian boy have shown the pluck and resource 
which he displayed when two rascally English gunners 
tried to rob him of his own and his benefactor’s (Young 
of Surat) property ? His account of his travels in 
Turkey, Persia, and India is most interesting, and it is 
fully given in Miss Irvine’s book. He has also many 
interesting things to tell about Shah Jahan and his sons 
and daughters, though it would be unfair to compare him 
with the Montpelier physician Bernier, who was a scholar 
and a gentleman. 

H. B. 


Les Documents Chinois d]6couvekts par Aurel Stein 

DANS LES SABLES DU TURKESTAN ORIENTAL. Publics 
et traduits par Edouard Chavannes, Membre de 
ITnstitut, Professeur au College de France. Oxford : 
Imprimerie de TUniversite, 1913. 

When Sir Aurel Stein entrusted to Professor Chavannes 
the task of publishing and translating the Chinese part of 
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the yield of liis excavations in Central Asia, he not only 
chose most judiciously, but gave to the choice a certain 
felicitous symbolic background. For this handsome 
quarto, published in England, but not in English, 
represents in the sphere of research the happy outcome 
of a remarkable British exploration illuminated by the 
highest French scholarship and lucidity. 

The material dealt with in the present volume was 
brought to light in three different regions, all lying 
between the western terminus of tlie Great Wall in 
Kansu Province on the east, and the city of Khotan, on 
the 80th degree of longitude, on the west. Of tliese 
localities the eastern line of sites formed by the ancient 
frontier wall built in continuation of the older work of 
Ts’in Shih Huang Ti by one of the early sovereigns 
of the succeeding Han Dynasty lias furnished much the 
largest as well as most valuable group of documents. 
The total bulk handed over to M. Chavannes was 
formidable, being some 2,000 objects, of which about 
half were eliminated as useless on a first scrutiny. 
The remaining 991 are those examined and elucidated 
in this volume, which is arranged as follows. A Preface 
of one page precedes an Introduction of twenty. Then 
comes the main body of the work, 221 pages, in which 
we find each document numbered, with its original site- 
reference and metric dimensions indicated and other 
particulars given, transcribed in modern Chinese text, 
followed in the great majority of cases by a French 
translation, and often by extremely useful and interesting 
notes. To this part succeeds a table showing at a glance 
which of the documents are reproduced in the plates and 
on which plates they appear. Then an Index, two pages 
of Errata, and a Table des Matieres. Finally, thirty-seven 
photographic plates of the wooden slips, pieces of silk, 
and fragments of paper with their inscriptions. Not all 
the examples have been reproduced, as the table shows 
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(though the latter is not quite complete in this respect^ 
Nos. 152, 199, 449, 721, 724,727, 729, 731, and 736 being 
omitted), but the plates comprise 574 out of the total 991 
dealt with in the text. 

What now, it may be asked, is the literary or historical 
value of the material recovered by Sir A. Stein from 
these Central Asian deserts with such immense toil and 
at the price of so many and severe hardships and 
anxieties ? The purely literary gain, we must admit, is 
nil. Historically, these sand -preserved relics disclose to 
us no dramatic surprises, introduce no great or striking 
personalities, narrate no memorable train of events, inform 
us of no strange or arresting episode. The brief and 
fragmentary texts, for the most part on narrow and 
incomplete slips of wood, are nearly all unimportant, even 
trivial in character. They are records of garrison routine 
in new and isolated outposts of the Han Empire, whose 
distance from civilized regions, and the desolation of the 
ghastly landscape around them, must have rendered the 
service of the military colonists (if we should not regard 
them rather as military convicts) in these watch-towers 
of the frontier, a veritable life in death. 

That this is no exaggerated view of the exiled soldiers’ 
lot is proved by the quotations from poems of the T‘ang 
Dynasty with which M. Chavannes closes his admirable 
Introduction. 

Commonplace and humdrum, however, as these dis- 
jointed archives are, they offer many points of interest 
to the student of Chinese history, institutions, and writing, 
on which I wish I had space to linger. Their evidence is 
beyond question or cavil. They confirm and illustrate 
as nothing else could many statements in the received 
historical works. M. Chavannes has grouped and 
summarized the information drawn from this earliest 
and most important find (at various spots along the 
'' limes ” protecting the great highway to the west) in 
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his Introduction. Is it permissible to hope that the 
substance of this essay may be made more generally 
accessible than it can ever be when confined within 
this large and costly volume ? 

The range o£ time within which the whole collection 
from the three districts excavated is comprised, so far as 
the dated specimens allow us to fix it, is from B.C. 98 to 
153 A.D., a stretch of some 250 years. The greater part 
of the documents are of wood, but a few are paper, and 
the author points out that three of the latter certainly 
appear to go back to the second centuiy of our era, and 
are thus the oldest specimens of paper in the world. 
There are also a few examples of inscribed silk. Thus 
the oldest piece of manuscript in the collection takes us 
back a little more than 2,000 years, and it surely is a fact 
without parallel elsewhere that the writing on this earliest 
example is virtually the same as the writing of to-day. 
It might not unnaturally be supposed that this being so 
the task of translation of these texts would be beset with 
no special diflficulties. Far, very far, from that is the 
truth. I have worked laboriously through every one of 
these 991 texts, and painfully examined those of them 
that are reproduced in the plates, and at the end two 
emotions remain. One is unstinted admiration of this 
latest achievement of the great French sinologue. The 
other a deep and abiding thankfulness that the job did 
not fall to my lot. For the usually brief and broken 
nature of the legends, the frequent occurrence of indistinct 
or illegible characters, and not seldom of an objectionably 
cursive handwriting, the remote and unfamiliar circum- 
stances of their composition, must have rendered their 
elucidation a duty formidable to envisage, and most 
exacting to carry through. 

These obstacles have not failed to embarrass the 
French sinologue, as they must have embarrassed anyone 
who took the task in hand. But owing to the peculiar 
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qualifications o£ M. Chavannes on the liistoricai^^^^s 
it is certain that a toger proportion of the difEculties 
encountered have yielded to his efforts than could have 
been overcome by those of any other living scholar in 
this field of research. Again and again in the course of 
these pages he illustrates unfamiliar terms, and removes 
obscurities by citations fi^om Chinese historical texts and 
memoirs. 

A notable example of M. Chavannes' method appears 
in the opening of the First Section Documents de 
Tepoque des Han”), which consists of a brilliant biblio- 
graphical essay on a small vocabulary published under 
the Han Emperor Yuan (b.c. 48-33), fragments of which 
were found by Stein, and constitute the only “ literature ” 
- — if a vocabulary can be counted as such — recovered 
from the northern sites of the limes. But very limited 
in amount as this find unfortunately was, it proved really 
important. It provides us with the only extant examples 
of the traditional '' prismatic ” wooden slips, Im, or angles, 
as the Clnnese call them, which served in early times as 
'' books ”, and on which it is here recorded in the opening 
sentence (‘'Hie to the wondrous prisms”) of this very 
vocabulary that it was inscribed. It also furnishes 
specimens of a hitherto lost style of writing, known only 
by its name chang ts'ao, or '' chang cursive hand”, 
the true meaning of which term M. Chavannes discusses 
on p. 3. 

I will close this notice with a few examples of the 
documents translated, and in doing so emit the only acid 
criticism I have to make on this invaluable contribution 
to sinology. A considerable number of the texts are 
transcribed without being translated, owing to their 
obscurity. In view of the nature of the publication, 
I think it would have been a service to students in such 
cases to have given something, even if only those phrases 
which tlie author was able to recognize, Tlie other point 
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is that} the rendering of certain characters as personal 
names has not always seemed to carry conviction. 

Hei'e are a few typical passages, all taken from the 
northern group of sites, to which considerations of sj>ace 
in the journal confine me. 

“ La cinquieme annee ti tsie (65 av. J.-C.), le troisimne 
inois, rinspection le long de la barrik’e sera entreprise.” 
(No. 37, p. 18.) 

Le dixieme mois, le jour ting-hai (24), la moitiee de la 
soiree n’etant pas encore atteinte, un signal de feu (vint) 
du c6te de TEst.” (No, 86, p. 32.) 

“ Le jour ki-yeo%b, dix cavaliers, un d’entre eux a fait 
la cuisine, un d’entre eux a monte la garde, les huit 
autres ont fabriquedes briques. chaque homme a fabrique 
150 briques. en tout il a ete fabrique 1,200 briques.” 
(No. 281, pp. 67-8.) 

‘'Administration du chef de poste de la section 
occidentale ; nous transmettons pour le neuvieme mois (la 
liste) des soldats et de chiens de garde dont il faut fournir 
la nourriture ; les noms des hommes sont comme ci-apres.” 
(No. 487, p. 108.) 

And to finish on a more human and convivial note : 
“ Depuis longtemps nous ne nous etions pas vus ; en 
nombreuse compagnie nous nous trouv^mes rassembles et 
nous en profitames pour causer avec plaisir des choses 
pass^es et pour nous demander de nos nouvelles; en ce 
moment, moi, Tclie'Yb-K'ing, j’y pris tant de joie que je bus, 
en reponse aux toasts qu’on me portal t, jusqu’a quatre on 
cinq ehengr (No. 174, p. 50.) 

So it was then two thousand years ago, as it is now, 
they mounted guard, they made bricks, they sent in 
official returns. And in the evening they sometimes met 
old friends, and drank wine with them, “ even to four or 
five pints,” 

L. 0. Hopkins. 
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BtroDHiST China. By Reginald Fleming Johnston. 

London: John Murray, 1913. 

The six Chinese characters stamped on tire cover of 
this book give almost as appropriate an index of its 
contents as its actual title. Their meaning is that all 
earthly beings are destined ultimately to reach the haven 
of Buddhahood. Such in essence is the message of 
salvation offered by the Mahayana form of Buddhism, 
which has for at least fifteen centuries exerted an 
incalculable influence — religious, ethical, and artistic- 
over the Chinese race, and may justly be described as 
one of the most powerful spiritual forces in the world. 
Hitherto Western literature dealing with this great subject 
has been scanty and unsatisfactory. The writings of 
Edkins, Eitel, Beal, and Richard leave much to be desired 
in point of accuracy, and it cannot be denied that the 
work of at least one of them is marred by Christian bias. 
Such inadequate treatment is hardly surprising when it 
is considered what are the qualifications requited for the 
task. First, acquaintance with the voluminous Buddhistic 
literature written in such a peculiar form of Chinese 
that it almost might be considered a distinct lan^age ; 
secondly, ability to grasp in a non-partisan spirit the 
intellectual and philosophical as well as the purely 
religious and practical aspects of the system ; and thiidlj'', 
personal contact with the religion as it exists to-day in 
the principal monasteries and pilgrim shrines scattered 
over the length and breadth of China. ^ No previous 
writer has possessed these qualifications in such large 
measure as Mr. Johnston, and there can be no hesitation 
in assigning to Suddhisi Ghvfici the position of chief 
authority among books on this subject. But this is no 
mere textbook. Its charm of style and breadth of 
outlook carry its interest beyond the province of Buddhist 
scholarship, and make it appeal to a wider public to the 
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general reader as well as to all students of Oriental art 

and philosophy. 

The three chapters devoted to Ti4sang (Sanskrit, 
Kshitigarbha) and to Mount Chiu Hua, where special 
reverence is paid this bodhisattva, may be considered 
the most important for the reason that here the author 
traverses ground as yet practically unexplored by Western 
writers. The few who have noticed Ti-tsang have done 
so briefly and inaccurately ; and, so far as I know, no 
serious attempt has been made to describe his chief shrine 
— the great pilgrim resort in Anhui, which ranks as one 
of the Four Famous Hills'’ of China. If, for example, 
we turn to Edkins's Chinese Buddhism, which up to the 
present has been the standard work on the subject, we 
And scarcely a word relating to Chiu Hua Shan beyond 
the repeated statement that it is situated “ near 
iSTanking ”1 

Deriving his material from Chinese sutras, the author 
paints a vivid picture of Ti-tsang, and tells how the 
jyu-sa vowed to devote himself to the salvation of 
suflering mankind until all had been brought to the bliss 
of perfect enlightenment. In the carrying out of his 
self-imposed task Ti-tsang of a necessity often encounters 
and controls the powers of the underworld, hence writers 
have been misled into calling him the “ Ruler of Hell ”, 
and even identifying him with Yama — the Chinese Yenlo. 
As for the beliefs that associate Ti-tsang with the world 
of the dead, Mr. Johnston attributes them to the influence 
of similar legends relating to divinities of Hinduism, and 
in support of this view he points to the intermingling of 
Indian religions that was taking place during the whole 
period of Indian Buddhist missionary activity in China.- 
Like the original bodhisattvas, Kuan-yin, P'u-hsien, and 
Wen-shu, the real Ti-tsang is not identified with any 
historical personage ; but, on' the other hand, he is 
believed by Chinese Buddhists to have been incarnated 
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in a pilgrim monk who eventually became the patron 
saint of Mount Chiu Hua. About the middle of the 
eighth century a Buddhist pilgrim named Chin Cliiao-chio 
landed on the coast of Kiangsu. He is popularly believed 
to have been a pidnce of Siam, but the author corrects 
this error and brings evidence to connect him with, the 
reigning house of a certain kingdom in South-Eastern 
Korea. The story is that he had renounced the pomp and 
vanities of court life for the lot of an ordinary monk, 
and come to China in search of some mountain retreat 
in which to spend his days in tranquil contemplation. 
At length his wanderings brought him to Mount Chiu 
Hua, and, charmed by its beauty and seclusion, he made 
it his home and there remained for the rest of his life. 
Portents that occurred at the time of his death and the 
fact that his corpse defied corruption, together with other 
evidence, led his disciples to recognize in him an incarna- 
tion of Ti-tsang, As such he has since been reverenced, 
and it is claimed that his undecomposed remains are 
still preserved in a shrine which is counted the holiest 
among the many dotted about the mountain-side. 

The present writer might add that according to local 
tradition Chin Ch'iao-chio before reaching Mount Chiu 
Hua lived for a time on a hill close to the city of Wuhu. 
A fall he sustained there caused him to regard the place 
as unlucky and to travel further in search of a dwelling. 
Memory of the legend is preserved by a number of 
temples and shrines built on the slope of the hill and 
presumably designed to represent a kind of miniature 
Chiu Hua Shan, for many of the names of buildings at 
the great pilgrim mountain are here reproduced, and there 
is even a replica on a small scale of its relic shrine, thougli 
here the contents are said to be nothing more than the 
sainEs priestly robes. 

More familiar than Ti-tsang to Western readers is the 
p'u-sa Kuan-yin, for on account of her popularity and 
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picturesque attributes she has been made the tlieme 
o£ countless Chinese artists— in painting, ceramics, and 
sculpture. The last third of the book is devoted to this 
bodhisattva and to the beautiful island in the Chusan 
group held especially sacred to her. Owing to its 
accessibility P'u-t'u Shan has often been visited hy 
Europeans, and there is no lack of literature concerning 
the island by Western writers. Some of the earlj^ 
Christian missionaries have left records of their visits 
which contain passages marked by that intolerance of 
alien faiths so often a regrettable feature of missionary 
enterprise in China. And in this connexion it is 
interesting to note- — especially now that criticism of 
the methods of Christian propaganda in China is on the 
increase — the opinion of one with such wide experience 
as the author on the much- debated question of how far 
missionaries are answerable for the sad histoiy of China's 
foreign relations. He says 

The old-fashioned denunciations of heathenism may strike 
us in these days as merely whimsical, and perhaps as a trifle 
ludicrous, but we should not forget that the intolerant zeal of 
the Christian pioneers was, unfortunately, not confined to the 
writing of books and papers for the edification of their Western 
supporters, but also displayed itself in countless acts and words 
of gross discourtesy (to say the least) towards a people with 
whom courtesy and tolerance of others’ foibles are among the 
first of virtues. Those acts and words were to a great extent 
responsible, not only for many of the anti-foreign outbreaks 
that used to be so frequent, but also for the pitiful misunder- 
standings which have so long prevented East and West from 
getting to know and appreciate one another’s good qualities.” 

As already hinted, the scope of this book is not confined 
to the history and doctrinal development and sacred places 
of Buddhism in China, but includes, by way of intro- 
duction, a general survey of the system named by its 
adherents Mahay ana— Gre^t Vehicle — in contradistinction 
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to the primitive Buddhism of the Pali canon which Maha- 
yanists have chosen to call Hinay ana, or Small Vehicle. 
The author discredits the prevalent theory that the rise 
of the Mahayana school was directly due to support given 
by King Kanishka and to authority conferred by the 
Council of Kashmir ; on the contrary, he traces its growth 
from the earliest stages of the religion. Indeed, he gives 
reasons for believing that the most characteristic beliefs 
of the Mahayana, such as the divinity of Buddha, the 
efficacy of faith, and the saving power of bodhisattvas, 
actually emanated from the discussions and disputes of 
Hmaytoa schools. Conclusions such as these lend weight 
to the protest made by Suzuki against the unfair estimate 
of the religion come to by most Western students of 
Buddhism, owing to the fact that their information has 
been drawn exclusively from Pali sources. And it may 
safely be prophesied that future development of our 
knowledge of Buddhism will be largely based upon the 
study of Mahaytoist documents in Sanskrit, Tibetan, and 
Chinese, more especially the last, since many valuable 
, texts are preserved only in their Chinese versions. 

But it must not be imagined that a study of this subject 
is concerned merely with the dry bones of a faith — with 
a history of sects, saints,, and philosophies. Despite a 
prevalent belief to the contrary, Buddhism still exerts 
a strong hold over the hearts and minds of the Chinese 
race, and, as pointed out in the preface to this book, so 
far from being moribund, it has recently shown signs 
of renewed vitality. During the last few years a new 
Buddhist organization has been established with rami- 
fications throughout the country. It is controlled by 
a central Representative Chui'ch Council, composed of 
both laymen and ordained monks, and has for its object 
the protection and furtherance of the interests of the 
faith. An example of the charitable side of its work is 
the flourishing orphanage maintained in Peking, where 
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some 250 foundling boys are housed, fed, and taught 
various trades. Of recent date, also, is the appearance of 
two monthly magazines devoted to subjects of interest to 
Buddhists ; and last year there was published in Shanghai 
a complete new edition of that prodigious collection of 
Buddhistic literature known as the Chinese Tripitaka. 

Space does not permit of more than passing reference 
to the fascinating chapters concerned with the little-known 
subject of religious pilgrimages. It is not the good 
fortune of many to visit in person the Sacred Hills of 
China, but no one who cares for the less materialistic side 
of Chinese life should miss accompanying in imagination 
the author to some of these pilgrim shrines ; for ” (to 
quote his words) ''it is a fact that few of us can hope 
to gain true insight into the spiritual core of Chinese 
culture until we have followed in the footsteps of the 
great poets and painters of T'ang, Sung, and Ming, and 
have w^andered as they did among the beautiful mountain- 
homes of monastic Buddhism.’’ 

It remains to remark on the excellence of the print 
and of the illustrations, which number over sixty, and 
are most of them pictures from the author’s camera. It 
seems a pity that a Avork of such permanent interest as 
this was not deemed worthy of better paper and binding. 
Exception must also be taken to the capricious way 
Chinese characters are used in the text, and to the absence 
of Chinese names from the index. Surely such a strange 
omission cannot have been intended by the author, and it 
seems probable that a separate index of Chinese names 
with their corresponding characters had been prepared, 
but by some mischance was left out, Bomanization of 
Chinese being but a poor makeshift, it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized how essential is the provision of 
characters to the scholarly value of a book of this nature. 

W. Peeceval Yetts. 
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World-Healers-;; or, .The Lotus Gospel and ;its 
Bodhisattvab compared with Early Christianity. 
By E. A. Gordon. W^ith a Letter by the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Assyriology, 
Oxford, a World-map, Index, and 65 Illustrations. 
2 vols. Revised and enlarged. London : Eugene L. 
Morice. Cloth, £ I 12s. 6d; paper, £1 10s. 

Ever since the days of Herodotus, “ the Father of 
Anthropology ’’ as he has been styled, inaiikind has been 
interested in noting the customs and habits of different 
races, but it is only of late years that men’s minds have 
been directed into the right lines for the comparative 
study of religions, under the guidance first of Hegel. 
This study has now developed to such an extent that the 
science of religion has taken its place with the numerous 
other elder-born sciences and well established its raison 
d’etre. 

These two volumes form one of the numerous works 
which now issue from the press on this branch of 
knowledge. They are the product of an enthusiast, 
one among the many '' lovers of the past ”, Infinite 
pains must have been taken and incessant and untiring 
labour over many years to gather together the immense 
mass of material here found, to say nothing of the 
libraries of tomes which must have been read and 
consulted. 

A world-view of the world-field is so vast that the 
contents of this book are limited, as the title implies, to 
only one branch of this subject, viz. the comparison of 
Christianity and Buddhism, and that of tlie Mahayana 
type of the latter, principally as manifested in Japan. 
Dr. Timothy Richard says of the authoress in his New 
Testament of Higher Buddhism (p. 147, note) that she 
“ has studied Buddhism and Shintoism in Japan so 
sympathetically and thoroughly that some of the leading 
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priests there say that she knows their religion better 
than any foreigner in the land”. She has tlms been 
well prepared to note every point of similarity between 
primitive Christianity and its later developments and the 
branch of Buddhism known as the greater vehicle, 
whether in temple, ritual, ceremoniab symbol, image, 
thought, or its expression. 

The late Professor Max Muller has pointed out that 
‘‘ there are startling coincidences between Buddhism and 
Christianity ”, and almost every one of these is here 
brought together and placed in juxtaposition. Doubtless 
some of the Hon. Mrs. Gordon’s readers will think that 
not ail those thus brought together have affinity one with 
the other ; but an immense mass is here ready for the 
student to exercise his ingenuity on and accept or reject. 
Some of the similarities and coincidences in different 
religions show not only that mankind is religious, but 
that tliere is under all diversity a unity of religion ”, 
but others give indubitable proof of the borrowing 
of one religion from another, and Northern Buddhism 
is indebted in not a few particulars and beliefs to 
Christianity. 

Professor Chautepie de la Saussage says : “ Tliere 

is great danger of being deceived by false analogies 
and attractive parallels” (Science of Religion, p. 654). 
But while retaining this saving grace of caution, it must 
be remembered what recent discoveries have shown of 
intercourse betw^een the Far East and the "West in ancicmt 
and mediaeval times and how Nestorian and other 
Christian churches penetrated to the then remote regions 
of the earth, and it is wellnigh impossible to believe that 
they exerted no influence on other religions. 

Our authoress’s aim is therefore to prove that in the 
New' Buddhism wm have Christianity clad in a Buddhist 
garb and nomenclature (p. 256). : 

J, Dyer Ball. 
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LIle 'DE ■ Java ' sou's la ■ Domination FRANgAisE. Par 

'' Octave J: 'A.. Collet. Bruxelles: Librairie Falk 
Fils, 1910. 

This book has been waiting an unconscionable time 
for its notice in these columns. For the delay I must 
apologize, but it is not perhaps altogether a drawback : 
the work does not deal with matters of momentary 
interest requiring immediate discussion, and since it came 
into my hands, more than two years ago, I have been 
immersed in a library of papers connected with its subject 
and am therefore better prepared to discuss it than 
I should formerly have been. Even so, however, I cannot 
hope to do it full justice: for it is a work of singular 
merit, copiously reinforced with references to an 
innumerable array of authorities, both published and 
in MS., and it can fairly claim to be a conscientious and 
comprehensive performance, the adequate criticism of 
which would require almost as much research as its 
production has evidently entailed. My task, therefore, 
must be tlie more modest one of giving a general idea of 
its value and contents, together with such observations on 
some of many issues raised in it as my own more limited 
study of the period enables me to offer. 

The first part of the book gives some interesting details 
of the early French attempts to get into connexion with 
the Indian Archipelago. These were well worth recording, 
but they have no essential relation with the main subject 
of the work. There is a charming ambiguity about 
certain words in the French language ; and one in 
particular, the word Teunion, has served to cover many 
a case of what in our blunter tongue is simply styled 
annexation. Between the early exploits of French, 
mariners and traders and the ultimate, but very brief, 
French rule in Java there is no organic connexion 
wliatever; though if that rule had become a permanent 
one, an ex post facto case would no doubt have been made 
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out for it in tlie usual way. As it is, these chapters are, 
ill a manner, a mere prelude. The real essence of the 
book is the career of Governor-General Daendels, the last 
but one of the Dutch administrators of the island who 
preceded the British conquest. His previous history, the 
details and principles of his administration, the brief and 
inglorious reign of his successor, and the capture of Java 
by our expeditionary force, these make up the substance 
of M. Collet’s work. 

In dealing with such a strenuous page of such relatively 
recent history,, it is (I suppose) inevitable that even the 
most judicially minded writer should take sides. M. Collet, 
it may as well be said at once, is a whole-hearted 
worshipper at the shrine of Daendels. Daendels’ enemies 
are his enemies, his friends are M. Collet’s friends too. 
As few men had bitterer enemies than DaendelvS, it follows 
that a good many of his contemporaries come in for some 
pretty hard knocks at tlie hands of our author. It is not 
to be denied that in some cases these are thoroughly well 
deserved. When Daendels took over the administration 
of Java (and the rest of the Dutch East Indies) everything 
there was in a I’adically rotten state ; the last days of the 
old Dutch Company had been an era of decay and 
dissolution, and since its supersession by the Government 
thei'e had hardly been time for a thoroughgoing reform. 
Consequently Daendels had the unpleasant task of cleaning 
out an Augean stable ; and it is not surprising that in the 
process he made many enemies ; in fact, it was inevitable 
that he should, particularly among the incompetent and 
corrupt members of the official hierarchy. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that he gave 
his opponents any number of handles for criticism. By 
temperament and upbringing a soldier of the Revolution, 
he combined the most wide-sweeping notions of reform 
with a highly autocratic manner and frame of mind. 
Though he had in early youth taken a legal degree, he 
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had not the slightest instinctive respect for the law : with 
him it was always '^ sic volo, sic jiibeo ”, and his measures, 
even when most salutary in substance, were apt to otiend 
by the arbitrary way in which they were introduced and 
enforced. In short he had some of the defects, as well a«s 
the qualities, of his great master Napoleon. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that his administration was most 
severely criticized by many of his contemporaries, and 
has been the subject of much heated discussion even 
until now. Dutch authorities are much divided in 
their verdict upon it, as well as in their estimate of 
the man himself. But to M. Collet he is the hero of the 
period, a truly epic figure, a Gulliver among a horde of 
Lilliputians. 

It may be safely assumed that tins estimate is pitched 
a trifle too high. Daendels was a great man, and he was 
set a task too great for any man, perhaps, to perform in 
the short time that was allotted to him. He attacked 
it with characteristic vigour and extraordinary energy. 
He did much good work; but he made some grave, some 
hideous, mistakes. His mailed first policy had its 
inevitable consequences in disorders and insurrections, as 
for instance at Bantam, of which he must bear the moral 
responsibility. At the same time account must be taken 
of the extraordinary difliculties of his position. At the 
time when he assumed the administration, the Colonial 
Government was utterly crippled financially ; the war 
wdth Great Britain, by almost entirely cutting Java off 
from external trade and intercourse, had practically 
reduced it to the position of an invested city. Under 
these circumstances it is not altogether surprising that 
Daendels clutched at desperate remedies, some of which 
■only aggravated the evils of the situation. It must not 
be forgotten, too, that apart from mere party and personal 
feelings, which have done so much to stir up discussion 
over his personality and his measures, there was an even 
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more fundamental difference between Daendels and many 
of the colonial Dutchmen of Ins time. He was, in all but 
birth, practically a Frenchman, and heartily welcomed the 
French supremacy and the eventual annexation to France. 
On the other hand, a large party of his compatriots in 
Java remained thorough Dutchmen, loathing the idea 
of French rule and objecting very much to the French 
officers who were foisted upon them. In fact, a very 
considerable section, though as in duty bound they did 
their best to defend the island against the British invasion, 
honestly Avelcomed the British occupation the moment 
it was seen to be inevitable, and were relieved to be rid 
of a domination that was tyrannical without (under 
Janssens’ regime) being efficient. To M. Collet, apparently, 
it seems a monstrous thing that the Dutch in Java, or 
a considerable section of them, should have been anti- 
French and even pro-British. For my part I fail to see 
why they should liave been grateful to Napoleon for 
treating them as so many pawns in his game. But 
wliatever vieAV we may take on that point, it is plain that 
the existence of these feelings made Daendels’ task all the 
harder. 

With the best will in the world, I cannot bring myself 
to admire every feature of M. Collet s idol. The incident, 
which he recalls with approval on pp. 249-50, of Da.endels’ 
exaggerated pomposity and brutality to a subordinate 
who was apparentlj^^ in ill-health, ending in the latter’s 
suicide, seems to me quite a sufficient index of the seamy 
side of the great naan’s character. And it is by no means 
the worst case that has been brought up against him. 
For all that. Raffles (who became Lieutenant-Governor of 
Java as soon as w^e had conquered the island), while 
maintaining a critical attitude towards his forerunner and 
severely censuring several features of his administration, 
nevertheless appreciated much of his work. In a dispatch 
to Governor-General Lord Minto, of which I have seen 
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a copy in MS. at the India Office Library (Mackenzie 
Private Collection, vol. xiii, p. 313), he writes : ‘‘ a iiinch 
more regular, active, pure and efficient administration was 
established on this Island by Marshal Daendels than ever 
existed before in any period of the Dutch Company.’' 
I think both the ardent partisans and the vehement 
detractors of the Marshal might be content to leave it 
at that ; for Raffles, both by position and temperament, 
was peculiarly well qualified to form an impartial 
opinion on the subject. His strenuous opposition to 
Dutch policy and influence in the Archipelago did not 
prevent him from working harmoniously with the Dutch 
officials who after the British conquest of Java held 
important posts in his administration, and the value of 
their services was acknowledged by him in ungrudging 
terms. 

Here I must step aside to enter a protest against an 
obiter dictum of M. Collet’s which I conceive to be entirely 
unworthy of him. On pp. 316-17, speaking of a reduction 
in the Dutch military and civil staff at Palembang, he 
says : '' Cette diminution de personnel eut les plus f^cheux 
resultats, car la petite garnison hollandaise fut massacree, 
probablement a Tinstigation de Raffles, et les Hollandais 
qui residaient a Palembang, assassines de la fa§on la plus 
cruelle et la plus perfide.” I submit that this is not 
the way in which history should be written : to insinuate 
a grave charge in a parenthetical clause, without evidence 
or even references of any kind in support of it, is not 
what we call “ playing the game I am well aware that 
this matter has been previously discussed by other writers, 
some of whom have drawn from the evidence before them 
conclusions very much the same as M. Collet’s. But that 
does not justify his observation. This, however, is not 
the place to deal with the substance of the case on its 
merits. I hope to have an opportunity of doing so at 
some future time, and would merely remark here and now 
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that evidence as yet unpublished exists which will throw 
additional light on the subject, and may modify very 
considerably the harsh judgments that have been pro- 
nounced concerning RafSes’ action in this most deplorable 
affair. 

Apart from the unfortunate obiter diotiim I have quoted 
and a few minor matters, such as occasional eccentricities 
in the spelling of proper names, I have found little to cavil 
at in M. Collet’s w^ork. There will be many who, like 
myself, cannot agree with all his estimates or share his 
point of view. But every one must unreservedly give 
liim credit for wide and painstaking research, a great 
mastery of details and facts, and the very high literary 
gift of being able to throw them into a readable and 


interesting form. The book is well printed, and several 
appendices and an index add materially to its usefulness 
as a work of reference. In view of the large number of 
■ authorities cited, the absence of a bibliographical list is 
regrettable, 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Relations de Voyages et Textes geographiques arabes, 

PERSANS ET TURKS RELATIFS 1 L’ExTREME-OrIENT DU 
VIIT' AU XVIIU SIECLES. Traduits, revus et annotes 
par Gabriel Fere AND. Tome premier. .Paris: Ernest 
Leroux, 1913. 

M. Ferrand’s work is a further instalment of the series 
so well inaugurated by M. Coedes’ Textes d/auteurs grecs 
et latins relatifs d V Extrime-Orient, which I noticed 
in this Journal some time ago. Much of what was said 
then could be repeated now, particularly the views 
I expressed as to the object and utility of these collections 
of texts. But I do not propose to go over this ground 
again, and shall confine myself to a few notes and queries 
on M. Ferrand’s book. It is only the first of three 
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volumes, and therefore any notice ol: it at present must 
necessarily be provisional. Moreover, M. Ferrand lias so 
planned his work that it will be impossible to deal at all 
adequately with the questions raised in vol. i till voL iii 
has appeared. For in the latter he is to give us a number 
of separate dissertations on these matters. We have before 
us, therefore, his conclusions, but we await his reasons in 
support of them. Under these circumstances criticism 
ean only be tentative. 

In his preface and introduction M. Ferrand deals 
amongst other things with the phonetic phenomena 
disclosed by the Arab transcriptions of foreign proper 
names. The chief points elucidated are that ^ often 
represents g and c, the palatal surd. Whether he is 
right in drawing the conclusion that ^ in Arabic was 
formerly such a palatal, is a matter which I must leave 
to the decision of Semitic scholars. For the purpose in 
liand, viz., the identification of foreign names, it would be 
quite sufficient to conclude that ^ was the nearest thing 
the Arabs had got in their phonetic scheme to c, and that 
they therefore made use of it as the best substitute, just 
as they use uJ for tlie Indonesian p habitualty. Be that 
as it may, M. Ferrand’s treatment of the phonetic questions 
involved is systematic and therefore inspires confidence. 
In that respect it differs very widely from the methods 
that have often obtained in this very field of studies; 
identifications have frequently been based on sheer 
guesses without tlie least attempt at establishing any 
guiding principle. 

The authors from whose works extracts are given range 
from Ibn Khordadzbeh in the ninth century a.d. to Ibn 
al -Bay tar in the thirteenth, and the information contained 
in the translated texts is of a somewhat miscellaneous 
character, though mainly geographical. It W'ould, no 
doubt, be still more varied were it not for the fact that 
these Arab writers appear to have been the most shameless 
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plagiarists conceivable. Some of the earlier ones are not 
on].y the most interesting, but have also the rare merit of 
being original. M. Ferrand has somewhat extended the 
geographical area dealt with in this series, for he has 
admitted a good deal of information relating to China 
and India, and very curious some of it is, particularly 
(to my thinking) the account of Indian sects in Abud- 
Faradj's Fihrist, However, I must pass to matters 
which, concern me more closely and which take up the 
greater part of the volume, viz. the East Indian islands 
and Further India. 

Now as regards Indonesia, a large part of these Arabian 
authorities have been dealt with by Heer G. P. EoufFaer 
in the Encyclopcedie van Nederlandsch- Indie, s.v. Tochten 
(Oudste Ontdekkings-) tot 1497. One may differ from 
that learned scholar on particular issues, but it is impossible 
to read his article without feeling that his conclusions 
are entitled to very great weight and the most careful 
consideration. I am not sure whether M. Ferrand has 
taken them into account. One question of primary 
importance confronts us the moment we try our hand at 
interpreting the Arab accounts of Indonesia, viz. the 
meaning to be attaclied in our various sources to the 
place-names Zabaj (^Ij) and Jabah (do W). What is 
tlie true phonetic background represented by these Arabic 
forms? And do they both stand for one island (and if 
so what island ?), or does either of them stand sometimes 
for one island and sometimes for another, or perhaps as 
often as not for Indonesia in general, so far as the Arabs 
were acquainted with it ? As regai^ds the first point, 
there can be little hesitation in referring these names to 
the Indonesian proper name Jawa, the native form out of 
which Eux'opeans have made Java. We have the high 
authority of Professor Kern for the explanation of the 
form Zabaj, which M, Ferrand also accepts, viz. that it is 
intended for Jawaga, presumably a weakened form of 
.TBAS. 1914. ^ ! ; 1 ; \ \ - . ■ • , ! 
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Jaxvaha, that is to say, the native name Jawa (no matter 
what its origin or precise meaning in remote times) with 
an Indian termination affixed. It would be rash to differ 
from that view, though for my own part I have sometimes 
wondered whether the word could not be read Jmuadyii 
and thus brought into line with Ptolemy’s labadiu (where 
the termination is plainly a Prakritized dvlpa). Be that 
as it may, why do we find the two variants Zdhaj and 
Jdbak in one and the same author, Ibn Khordadzbeh, tlie 
earliest authority o£ them all? I hope M. Ferrand’s 
promised excursus on the matter will give us the explana- 
tion of this problem. 

So far as I can gather, he inclines (though not without 
some hesitation) to regard both these names as applicable, 
at any rate in the earlier Arab sources, to the island of 
Java, Roufiaer, on the other hand, treats them as terms 
used loosely, sometimes referring to Java and sometimes 
to Southern Sumatra. This is partly a matter of topo- 
graphical evidence as to the special local appropriateness 
of particular passages in the Arab sources, partly an issue 
depending on more general grounds. I cannot go into the 
points of local detail here. But we know for a fact that 
the Arabs themselves have applied the proper name Jdiva 
to other islands besides Java itself. As M. Ferrand 
himself points out, the later Arab writers call Sumatra 
by that name. The modern Arabs style Indonesians in 
general Jdwi, and the word has been adopted into Malay 
as the proper name for the Malay language when written 
in the Arabic character. Then, again, among the 
Indonesians themselves Jdwa occurs as an ethnic name 
in parts of Indonesia, and on occasions, where no reference 
to the Javanese people is> or could by any possibility have 
been, intended; we find it so used in Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula to denote the more civilized Indonesians 
of those regions (generally Malays) as contrasted with 
some less advanced neighbours of the same or some other 
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stock.^ There is therefore considerable plausibility in 
the contention that the Arabs did not, even in very 
early days, confine the name to Java, (I may add that 
the late Colonel Gerini’s view, that in those daj^s it 
meant only Sumatra, does not commend itself to me 
either.) And there is the further question whether Jdim 
is a orenuine native word or represents the Sanskrit yava, 
“ barley.” 

It is to be hoped that further light will be thrown on 
these debatable points. There are man}?' other problems, 
and I have but little space even to refer to them here. 
There is, for instance, the mysterious kingdom of RahmFl, 
identified by M. Ferrand with Pegu. The king possessed 
fifty thousand elephants, and the country produced a 
velvety kind of cotton goods and also Indian eagle wood, 
we are told by Ibn Khordadzbeh, who adds that the 
country is a year’s march distant from the other Indian 
kingdoms. Ya’kubi says that it is the most powerful and 
extensive of all countries, borders on the sea, and contains 
gold and precious metals. But Sulayman and Mas'udi 
(who also mention the elephants and likewise lay some 
stress on rhinoceros horns as a product of the country) 
apparently speak of it as if it bordered on Gujerat, which 
seems to throw considerable doubt on its identification 
with Pegu. Tliere is another difficulty. Why the name 
Rahma ? In these writers of the ninth and tenth centuries 
one would have expected something like Ramen ot Raman, 
In the fifteenth century the Pali name for the coast 
districts of Lower Burma which at that time made up 
the Pegu kingdom was Ramannadesa. The local native 
equivalent at that period was rah Rw.an, which appears 
constantly in the Talaing (or Mon) text of the Kalyani 
inscription of Pegu. Rah (which is the Sanskrit rdstra) 

^ The use of the word in Indo-China, though it might be urged in 
support of my view, I regard as merely secondary evidence, hardly 
strengthening the case. 
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means “ country and Rman (evidently to be pronounced 
Reman) is the native etlinic name, nowadays pronounced 
Mon, tlie r prefix having dropped (as in min, '' to liear,” 
anciently mniii). Why, then, did scholars introduce a 
palatal into tlie Pali form of the word Plainly because 
the ancient final was formerly n, not n> There is some 
ground for the conjecture that the name in the eleventh 
century was Rmen (probably = Remen, with an open e). 
This is based on a doubtful reading of a much- 
weathered inscription, but is also supported by some 
analogies. However, though I do not press it strongly, 
we seem to be working away from the form Rahma, 
and, in an}^- case, the absence of the final nasal requires 
explanation. 

In connexion with Sundur-fCilat some difficulties seem 
to arise. If it represents Pulo Condor, why should 
navigators on their way to China call at it after visiting 
Champa, which lies beyond it ? And if fcdat represents 
a Persian plural of the Malay pzdaii, “ island,” whj^ does 
it not precede the proper name as generic names do in 
Malay and in Indonesian and Southern Indo-Chinese 
languages generally ? Further, if simdnr represents 
a native form cundur, whence the hard c ( = k) of our 
modern form of the word ? I am not aware that Malay 
changes c to h in an initial position. 

More might be said about such matters of detail, but 
I refrain and will merely add that if some points still 
remain doubtful (to my mind at any rate), there is on the 
other hand a great deal in M. Ferrand’s work which must 
command assent, and his method is to be praised for its 
consistency and precision. The other volumes of his 
valuable work will be awaited with much interest and 
eager expectation. 

C. 0. Blagden. 

The long d in the first syllable is doubtless due to a reminiscence 
of the Indian proper name Rama and its derivatives. 
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Babylonian Oil '. Magic, in^ the Talmud and in the 
Later Jewish Literature. By Samuel Daiches, 
Ph.D.; Lecturer in Biblical Exegesis and Talmud ics at 
Jews’ College. London: Jews’ College Publication, 
No. 5, 1913. A 

In this small monograph of forty-two pages/ the autlior 
brings forward a very interesting series of parallels 
between the Babylonian inscriptions dealing with the 
use of oil in ceremonies, and what is found in the 
Talmudical wnitings. Oil Avas of old not only used for 
consecration, but also in certain magical formulse, as well 
as in purilication. What precise connexion there may 
have been in these three usages/ is somewhat uncertain, 
but it may be noted that, in countries wliere, in the heat 
of summer, water is sometimes scarce, oil, when available, 
could be used instead, hence the cleansing power attributed 
to it. 

The author thinks it probable that the use of oil in 
Egyptian magic came from the Euphrates-region. In the 
passage he quotes (translation by Griffith & Thompson), 
it was ''herb-oil” which was regarded as true oil. The 
colours wdiich may be produced by a thin coating of oil on 
water seem also to have been noticed, as in the lines from 
Coleridge which Dr. Daiches quotes. 

Dr. Daiches sliow^s that, from the Babylonian Talmud, 
there seem to have been " princes of oils ”, as there were 
also " princes of eggs ”, who, however, were regarded as 
lying spirits. In Babylonia bright and pure oil was 
looked upon as the child of Anu^ the heavens, and Ea, 
the god of the sea. Oil was poured liberally over the 
offerings, as well as on the water in the libation -vessels, 
when inquiries were made of the gods. The answer was 
obtained from a correct interpretation of the forms which 
the drops assumed. Everything, however, had to be done 
with the most scrupulous exactness, for if a mistake in 
the ceremony took place a misreading might easily follow. 
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The priestly expert, however, probably made his experi- 
ments on most (or all) occasions conditionally. The charm 

was effected by whispering over bhe oil. 

The second portion of the monograph deals with the 
indications of the later Jewish MSS., notably some 
remarkable documents of this class in the possession of 
Dr. Gaster. The descriptions of these rites are somewhat 
lono- blit in “the princes of the Thumb” one of the chief 
portions of the ceremony consisted in anointing a lad’s 
thinned right thumb-nail. A kind of miraculous sacrifice 
was afterwards expected to take place, when the boy 
would be endowed with the power of understanding the 
answer to the question which had been put. Another 
and longer ceremony was that in which the hand of a lad, 
a maiden, or a pregnant woman was blackened with soot 
or anointed with olive oil. The medium, after the 
performance of the various ceremonies, would see visions, 
ending with that of “ the king ”, who, when requested, 
would'^write down whatever the master of the ceremonies 
desired to know. 

The whole is treated with Dr. Daiches’s usual 
thoroughness and wealth of detail, and though tedious 
to non-specialists the long Talmudic ceremonies are not 
without their interest. The author is probably light in 
attributing a Sumerian origin to these strange rites, but 
the Semites also had a tendency to such things, and may 
not only have elaborated them, but even invented others. 
Dr. Daiches points out that the Babylonian diviner used 
the finger-nail (probably his own, and not that of a child) 
exactly as in the Jewish book of Remedies and Cures. 
A number of notes upon the texts quoted close the mono- 
graph, and in this portion the author points out how the 
Babylonian god Ea became Dh “the sea”; and Sin, §ama4 
and Marduk (or may the third not have been Venus ?) 
were modified into tbe “three lights”. 

T. G. Pinches. 
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The Oath in ; Babylonian and Assyrian LiTEimTiRE. 
By the Rev. Samuel A. B. Merger, Ph.D., with an 
Appendix by Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel. Paris : 
Geuthner, 1912. 

There is no doubt that oaths played a very important 
part in Babylonian business-life, as in other spheres of 
activity. Oaths were often solemnly taken before a deity 
in the temple where he was worshipped, and generally 
before witnesses, though these do not seem to have been 
absolutely necessary. A certain amount of ritual attended 
the ceremony, but its details have still to be discovered. 

Texts containing oaths have appeared in the Journal 
of this Society (July, 1897, and January, 1899), and 
show under what conditions they were sworn. In these 
examples the deities invoked are Sama^ Aya, Merodach, 
and the reigning king, and the ceremony of swearing 
seems to have taken place after the delivery of the 


judgment recorded, and therefore, in all probability, in 
the temple of the sun (at Sippar). In another document 
the oath is by llamas, Sabiu“' (the king), and Sippar, the 
sacred city in which the temple of the sun stood, and 
where the Sun-god dwelt. A very complete list of the 
various deities by which these oaths were sworn is given 
by Dr. Mercer, as well as the conditions attending the 
rite. It was, of course, thought that the curse of the gods 
and the king would rest upon any contracting party who 
broke his engagement. 

Various phrases were employed, as can be seen in 
Hammurabi’s laws, where such expressions as '' they (the 
witnesses) shall utter their testimony before the god ”, 
he (the wronged person) shall state his loss before the 
god ”, occur ; and in this kind of oath the witnesses to 
a contract, when there were any, were present also. In 
other cases the expression is ni^ Hi izaJcar, which the 
author translates “ in the name of god he shall declare 
These and other terms and words employed in the oaths 
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are discussed, and the material collected ought to prove 
useful to students of these matters. Concerning nis Ul 
tamtv (or ^akdru), Sumerian mit diiigir i%pa{d), inucli 
might be said, but for the present it may be conceded 
that the author is right in I'egarding nim as standing 
for ‘"name”, notwithstanding such expressions as zl 
Ninlil inixi{d) = nis Enlilli iimCi, “ he invoked tlie 
spirit of Ninlil/' Avhich I have hitherto regarded as the 
proper rendering. But surely invoking the name of 
a deity and his spirit are interchangeable terms, and 
I am rather inclined to regard the two usages of nim 
as identical, in wliich case the name of the god was 
practically his spirit, and partook of his power — indeed, 
it may have been a parallel to his '' face ", as in Feniel,^ 
‘‘face of God," where Jacob “wrestled until break of 
day " ^ — not with God Himself, but with His presence. 

But most noteworthy of all, probably, is the discussion 
of ilimt piU-ni in the Flood-story, when, after the 
catastrophe, the god makes a covenant with the 
Babylonian Noah and his wife. These words are 
explained as meaning “ he touched our fore- (i.e. private)- 
part ", and the analogy of the oath between Abraham and 
Eliezer, who swore to him by placing his hand under his 
(Abraham’s) thigh, ^ is referred to. This seems to be 
a good comparison, and there is every probability that 
time will justify the rendering proposed. 

Equally interesting and important is Professor Hommel’s 
“Appendix", wherein that veteran Assyriologist deals 
with “ the Oath-goddess Esh-ghanna ". This is the deity 
whose name is generally x'ead Nina, one of whose seats 
was in Babylonia (near Lagas), whilst the other wurs the 
world-renowned Nineveh, the discovery of whose ruins 
has furnished us with the material for so many othei- 
discoveries in Assyriological fields. It is impossible to do 
justice to this valuable contribution to Assyro- Baby Ionian 
^ Gen. xxxii, 30. - Gen. xxxii, 24. Gen. xxiv, 2, 
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mythology in the >small space remaining to me, but one 
point of more general interest is worthy of notice, 
namely, the identifications of the Pishon and the Gihon 
with the Wady Dawasir and the Wady Rumma in Arabia 
respectively. The Hiddekel, however, he seems not to 
identify with the Tigris, but with the Wady Sirlian, in 
which case “in front of Assyria” would not mean 
“eastward” of that country, but a long way south- 
westward of it. This nomenclature, however, belonged 
to prehistoric times, and if correct, the name {Hidigna — 
Hiddekel) must liave been tx^ansf erred to the great 
waterway which has played such an important part in 
the liistoiy of the Semitic East. 

A good monograph with a most suggestive appendix. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Tiglath PiLESEH III. By Abraham S. Anspacher, Ph.D. 
Contributions to Oriental History and Philology, 
No. V. New York, Columbia University Press ; 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, London, 
E.C.; 1912. 

The reign of Tiglath-pileser III — the Biblical Tiglath- 
pileser, and, according to King, the fourth of the name — 
is one of considerable interest and importance, and 
Assyriologists always live in the hope of getting more 
material from Assyrian or Babylonian sources. The fact 
that he was, or would have been, the founder of a new^ 
dynasty, the mystery surrounding his origin, and the fact 
that he bore also the name of Pulu (Pul) — whether his 
original name or given to him as a not altogether 
complimentaiy epithet is uncertain — make him one of 
the most striking features of ancient Assyrian history. 
To all appearance his is the history of an ambitious man, 
young, or in his prime, and possibly of royal lineage, 
who, bearing the same name as other renowned kings of 
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Assyria, aspired to and obtained the crown, and emulated 
with great success the warlike careers of liis earlier 
namesakes. Though a most successful warrior, he seems 
not to have left behind him a name which the Ass^u^ians 
of later days held in real respect, for the}^- felt no scruples 
in cleaning off the bas-reliefs from his slabs, together 
with any inscriptions which may have accompanied them, 
vso that much historical material is at present lost to us. 
Many details of his contact with the Isi*aelites, moreover, 
have been rendered imperfect by the accidental mutilation 
(apparently) of the slabs upon which they are inscribed. 

Though modest in its dimensions (the book lias only 
seventy-eight pages), all the details are given which are 
necessary for the understanding of the reign of this 
king, which, like that of most Assyrian raonarchs, was 
mainly occupied by warlike expeditions. Tiglath-pileser 
is generally regarded as having come to the throne in 
consequence of a kind of revolution, '' anti-priestly in its 
character.” The kingdom was dependent upon tribute 
for its military supremacy, and whilst this was available 
the temple-taxes caused no shortness of funds. The 
dependencies, however, seized every opportunity to escape 
from this burden imposed upon them by the Assyrian 
rulers, and the expense of maintaining the army then fell 
upon the people, who became discontented, with disastrous 
results for the ruling dynasty. 

For the rest, the history of the reign of Tiglath-pileser 
is well told, and numerous footnotes give the results of 
the latest researches and discoveries in geographical 
identifications and other important matters in the domain 
of ancient history of Western Asia. 

It is an excellent monograph, carefully compiled, but it 
needs an index badly. Also, in a book whose autlior has 
made a speciality of the geographical identifications, a map 
would have increased the value of the work enormously. 

T. G. Pinches. 
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Syrian Anatomy, Pathology, and Therapeutics, or 
“ The Book of Medicines The Syriac text, edited 
from a rare manuscript, with an English translation, 
etc., by E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt.D. Published 
under the direction of the Royal Society of Liteivature 
of the United Kingdom. Vol. I, Introduction, Syriac 
Text ; Vol. II, English Translation and Index. 8vo. 
I. pp. clxxviii, 612 ; II. pp. xxv, 804. Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1913. 

To the indefatigable labours of Dr. W. Budge we owe 
now a new and welcome edition to the secular knowlodsfe 
of Syriac literature. This is the first medical treatise in 
Syriac which has thus far been made accessible to a wider 
circle, and it opens up many problems of high interest. 
The text here published for the first time is taken from 
a modern transcript made for Dr. Budge by a native scribe 
from a more ancient MS. in the private possession of 
a man in Mosul. It falls into three sections, of which the 
first is the scientific, tlie second the astrological, and the 
third the popular, the sympathetic or magical. The very 
composite cliaracter of this collection makes it difficult to 
trace the sources and to establish direct literary parallels. 
The whole character of the Syriac literature precludes the 
idea of independent work. Most, if not all, the “ exact 
sciences are derived from - Greek sources, some perhaps 
may go back to more ancient Babylonian and Egyptian 
practices, as suggested by Dr. Budge in his Introduction. 

The first part is, then, unquestionably a translation 
from a Greek work of great antiquity composed probably 
in Alexandria. None of the names mentioned seem to be 
later than the second or third century c.E. Some of 
course are much older. In fact, the author bases his 
'‘Lectures” on the works of Asklepiades and Hippocrat, 
etc. It is a thoroughly methodical treatise, though un- 
fortunately incomplete at the end. The original Syriac 
MS., probably of the twelfth century, had been mutilated 
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by the monks into whose possession it had probably come, 
for reasons lucidly set forth by Dr. Budge. It is a valuable 
contribution to Syriac pMlolog^^. Rich as the great 
Thesaurus of Payne Smith is, none the less is this new 
material higlily welcome : for this book contains all the 
technical expressions of Syriac anatomy, pathology, and 
also a complete pharmacopea. The drugs which are used 
in the prescriptions are here given in their proper setting, 
and the use to which they are put is so clearly indicated 
that there could be no mistake as to their true nature and 
character. The book is also a contribution to the history 
of Oriental leechcraft. The relation in which the Syriac 
Book of Medicine stands to the Greek sources and to 
Arabic books of a similar nature is an interesting problem 
by itself. 

Dr. Budge, following his usual and happy custom, has 
not contented himself with the publication only of the 
Syriac text. He has also accompanied his publication 
with a faithful rendering of the Syriac into English. 
Many a scholar interested in the subject-matter only will 
be grateful to Dr. Budge for the help which he has given 
them by his translation. He limits himself, liowever, 
strictly to this translation. Dr. Budge does not stray 
further afield. He does not attempt any comparison with 
any other literature, nor does he refer to any other treatise 
containing similar materials. He evidently leaves it to 
specialists to deal with each point separately. 

Tliis book raises also other questions. Medicine in olden 
times and even down to more modern times embraces 
a wider field than is now assigned to it. The art of 
healing as well as the diagnosis of illness was not confined 
to the strictly anatomical and pathological k}iowledge 
possessed by the physician. Other causes and other 
remedies than those contained in the pathology and 
pharmacopea were considered to be responsible for many 
ills of the flesli. The heavenly bodies no less than the evil 
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one would play havoc with man s health, and accordingly 
special devices had to be invented in order to ascertain 
the former and drive away, if possible, the latter. Thus it 
comes to pass that about a third of this Book of Medicine 
is given up to astrological treatises with nativities and 
horoscopes and other weird calculations derived from the 
stations of the heavenly bodies and their inter-relations 
to one another and with man in every situation of life. 

In addition to these astrological investigations we have, 
then, other calculations devised for similar purposes of 
leechcraft and fortune-telling — they often go liand in 
hand. These are based on the numerical value of the 
letters of the patient’s name, with numerous permutations 
and combinations. The Arabic and Jewish literature 
is full of such cabbalistic calculations. The}?' are a 
common property of the East. It would be interesting 
to follow them up to tlieir older source and to connect 
them with Gnostic and Pythagorean speculations about 
numbers, letters, and figures. In any case, we have here 
a valuable contribution to tine vastly accumulating 
material. 

One of the chapters of these Calculations is the famous 

War Game ” ascribed to Aristotle. It forms part of the 
Secretum Secretorum (chs. ix, x) of my edition of the 
Hebrew version. Nothing as far as I am aware has 
hitherto been known of the Syriac version of this book. 
The existence of such a version has in fact been doubted, 
together with the statement in the Introduction to the 
Arabic version — which is the primary source for all the 
European versions — that the Arabic was a translation 
from a Syriac '' Suryan ” text. This was not taken 
literally. Now that a Syriac text has come to light and 
with it a portion of the Secretum. as the book of Aristotle — 
though the name of the book is not mentioned — the history 
of that remarkable book can be traced one step higher 
up. Another chapter in the Book of Medicine, that on the 
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seasons of the year, the proper food, etc., may also he 
derived from the dietetic of the Secretnm (ch. xii), with, 
which it agrees very closely. Of course, it is possible that 
this chapter has been taken from some other Greek 
composition, of which a good number are extant, but the 
similarity between the Syriac Book of Medicine and the 
Secretum is very striking and suggestive. 

Finally, there is a section devoted to what I might call 
'' sympathetic magic ”, i.e. healing by sympathetic action, 
most of which is known as “superstitious” practice and 
lies at the root, or at least forms part, of many charms 
and amulets. It is used either for prevention or for cure. 
The line is not often sharply drawn. This part contains 
no less than four hundred recipes representing what 
I would call “ popular medicine ”, the syncretism of older 
practices and popular materia rnedica consisting of the 
most diverse ingredients. It might just as well be called 
the pharmacopea of the ancient “ medicine man ”. To this 
class, wdiich has survived to our very day in the practices 
of the “ quack ” and “ bone-setter ”, belongs a large 
section of mediaeval folk medicine. Such collections of 
leechcraft abound in Arabic, Hebrew MSS. (Sefer Refuoth 
and Seguloth), in Greek (latrika), and in Western books 
on leechcraft. It wmuld be a valuable undertaking 
to compare these collections and to establish their 
interdependence. 

A comparison of this book with Arabic (or Hebrew) 
books of medicine might perhaps help to discover the name 
of the autlior and the date of this book. For the oldest 
Arabic (and Hebrew) works on medicine — perhaps with 
the exception of the hitherto unexplained Asaf — are 
translations from the Syriac. The Syriac text, having 
been printed from the MS., offers every guarantee for 
reliability, and the translation, though literal, is none the 
less clear. It was not an easy task to render smoothly 
difficult passages and to find English equivalents for the 
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technical expressions in which the text abounds. A full 

index increases still more the value of this publication, 

and makes it accessible and serviceable to a larger circle 

of readers and students. A word of appreciation must be 

added to the Royal Society of Literature of the United 

Kingdom, who have defrayed the expense of this splendid 

publication. "ir 

^ M. Gaster. 


Porta Linguarum Orientalium. Pars XVI. R. Brunnows 
Arabische Chrestomathie aus prosaschriftstellern in 
zweiter Auflage vollig neu bearbeitet uiid heraus- 
gegeben von August Fischer. 8vo ; pp. xvi, 183, 
161. Berlin, 1913. 

It is often a thankless task to undertake a new edition 
of the work of another author. When such an edition 
is demanded it is a proof that the first had met with 
a favourable reception, that it has answered a demand, 
and by the sale of the book that it had established for 
itself a reputation and created a certain tradition. None 
of these considerations can then be ignored by the second 
editor. He is bound to follow the first author on the 
lines laid down by him, and to a certain extent within 
the compass of the first edition. Yet, in spite of these 
drawbacks and handicaps, a wise publisher, reckoning on 
the indulgence of an appreciating public and the authority 
enjoyed by the man who is willing to undertake this task, 
will leave to the latter sufficient latitude. 

This has happily been the case with the second edition 
of Brltnnow’s well-known Arabic Chrestomathy, the 
second edition of which has been entrusted to the learned 
Professor of Arabic at the Leipzig University, Dr. A. 
Fischer, who has carried out the task with consummate 
skill, and has practically recast the old book. 

The first edition consisted of 151 pages Arabic text. 
This one has no less than 183. Out of the first 151 only 
29 pages have been retained by Professor Fischer, and for 
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the eliminated texts he has substituted abstracts from the 
Koran in the recension of Beidawi ed. Fleischer^ Sakir 
Albatiuni, Tabari, Ibn Hisham, Ibn Halikan, and Buhari, 
all classical authors. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the importance of placing 
in the hands of the student well-chosen texts representing 
many shades and forms of style and language, to cover as 
wide a field as possible, and yet to compress the selection 
into a small compass. If it is important for any 
Oriental, especially Semitic language, it is invaluable for 
Arabic, considering the immense wealth of the material in 
the latter, as compared with the scantier documents, say, 
in Hebrew, Syriac, or Samaritan. What a student wants 
is, then, not only a representative collection, as we now 
have here, but also a critically reliable edition of these 
texts. Professor Fischer has acquitted himself exceedingly 
well, both in the choice of the prose texts — for to these 
the Chrestomathy is limited— and in the excellent manner 
of printing them; some with, others without, vowels and 
other diacritical signs, thus lielping the student on to 
familiarize himself with all manners of texts. 

But great as this merit of the book is, it is far 
surpassed by the admirable glossary, which contains 
almost a complete and handy dictionary of the most 
generally used Arabic words. A complete dictionary 
must of necessity contain every word found in the 
language, irrespective of the fact as to whether it is 
a technical or other rarely used expression. Only those 
who when starting their studies had to toil painfully 
through the hugh volumes of Freytag and Lane, and had 
to spend many an hour to find the meaning of very simple, 
but often used, words, will be able to appreciate the boon of 
such a compact and perfect small dictionary as contained 
in this glossary. 

Every root found in the texts is carefully entered, and 
under each heading all the more important derivations 
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and grammatical forms are given, witli an exact German 
translation. This, if one may venture to say, is the only 
troublesome feature in an otherwise excellent book. In 
olden times Latin was the universal language even for 
the ^Torta”, nowadays the vernacular has taken its place. 
It is a pity that the editor was not allowed to carry out 
his original intention to add in the glossary an English 
translation to the German. Perliaps editor and publishers 
might see their w(xy to prepare an English edition, and 
thus make the Chrestomathy more accessible to the wdder 
English-speaking w^orld and increase the indebtedness 
of students, to whom this book is sure to prove of 
practical value. 

The printing of the Arabic text, as well as that of the 
wdiole book, is very well done. It was done at the well- 
known printing establishment of Drugulin. 

■ ' M. Gaster, 


N. Y. Mark. Iapheticheskie elementy v yazvkakh 
Armenii. Parts I-VI. St. Petersburg, 1911-13. — Iz 
POYEZDOK V SvANiYU (1911-12). St. Petersburg, 
1913. — Iz LINGVISTICHESKOI POYEZDKI V AbKHAZIYU. 
St. Petersburg, 1913. 

Professor Nicholas Marr, Dean of the Oriental Faculty 
in the University of St. Petersburg, has within the last 
two years published six sections of his wmrk on the 
Japhetic elements in the languages of Armenia, in 
addition to his five previous monographs (1909-10) 
on the same subject. His services to the > literature 
of Georgia by the publication of his series of ancient 
texts, handsomely printed by the Russian Academy, and 
numerous other books must in time meet with recognition 
in Europe, and his long-continued archmological work at 
the ruined city of Ani has been of great importance. 
A mere list of the numerous books he has written would 

33 
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stimulate the study of the subjects to which he has 
devoted himself. It is to be regretted that he has not 
yet had the time to make those Western scholars who 
are not readers of Eussian acquainted with the chief 
results of his labours. In Great Britain he would find 
a sympathetic audience and would feel at home, for it 
is no secret that his name and ancestey aie Biitish. 
His encyclopaidie knowledge of the difficult languaps 
of the Caucasus has been systematized in his “ Japhetic” 
theory, which has not yet attracted much notice outside 
the Eussian Empire. 

The second of the books mentioned above is an account 
of two excursions to Svanetia with the object of studying 
the language, but some new ethnographic material has 
been written down, and evidence is given to show that 
the Svanetians are the descendants of a people who have 
wandered to theit present home from the south. 

The third of the volumes is an account of a similar 
journey in Aphkhazia, and incidentally it gives fresh 
evidence of the folly of official interference with the 
languages of the Caucasus. It seems that within the 
last few years the authorities have issued several volumes 
purporting to be Aphkhazian versions of the Gospel and 
the Liturgy, some school books, popular manuals on 
the rearing of poultry, silkworms, etc. The system of 
transcription employed is incorrect and unsuitable, and 
the books are worthless to students. The results are 
not only ludicrous but blasphemous, e.g. the phrase 
“ God is a spirit ” is rendered “ God is a corpse ! The 
translators were oi'dered to make a literal translation of 
the Old Slavonic Biblical texts without any regard to 
sense! This is not the first instance of the kind; 
Mingrelian was treated in a similar way some years 
ago," and the “religious” books issued by the Eussian 
ecclesiastical authorities were found to be so indecent 
that they had to be withdrawn from circulation. Space 


- - - 



A RUSSIAIST MISCELLANY 


fails US to give even a brief summary of the numerous 
interesting facts and opinions comprised in this monograph, 
but we would draw special attention to the two tables 
appended to it. The first of these is a transcription of 
the fifty-four sounds of the Aphkhazian language with 
their equivalents in Georgian, as far as possible. The 
second shows the relationship of the various ‘‘Japhetic” 
languages as follows : — 

Japhetic languages in linguistic instead of ethnic terms 


■n branch 


mixed types 


-s group, 'sh group Svanetiaii, 
Karthlian (Tubal 
(Georgian). Cainian): 

Iberian = 

Mingrelian 
andDchan = 

Lazian. 


Language Language Pre-Aryan 
of the second of Vann ic language 
category of Cuneiform, of Armenia 
Achmenidean which 

Cuneiform. passed into 

vulgar 
Armenian. 


4 group, 
fundamental 
stratum 
of the 
Japhetic 
elements in 
Aphkhazian. 


-n group 
(pre-Aryan 
language 
of Armenia 
which passed 
into the ancient 
literary language 
of Armenia). 


B. S. Esabze. Letopis Gkuzil Iubil^inii sboenik k 
300-lethu tsarstvovaniya doma Romanovykh 
1613-1913. Vypusk I. Tiflis, 1913. 

To celebrate the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
Romanoff Tsars, who since 1801 have been de facto 
Kings of Georgia, Prince Paul Tumanishvili, Marshal of 
the Tiflis Nobility, has undertaken the publication of 
a Russian miscellany in quarto edited by Colonel Esadze, 
who is well knowm as a widter on the military and 
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political history of the Caucasus. The work is lavishly 
illustrated with historical portraits, photographs of MSS., 
inscriptions, ancient monuments, etc., and is in eveiy 
respect an edition de luxe worthy of notice. The fii'st 
of the three volumes has already appeared, and consists 
of 366 pages divided into five sections: historical, 
ecclesiastical, ethnographical, militaiy, and biograpiiical. 
Among the documents published in facsimile tliose of 
most value are the ratification by King Erecle II, in 
1783, of his treaty with Catherine II and the last page 
of the same treaty (an account, in English, of the 
treaties between Georgia and Russia will be found on 
pp. 832-47 of the Nineteenth Century for May, 
1895). The subjects treated include: the incorporation of 
Georgia in the Russian Empire, the previous diplomatic 
relations between the two countries, Georgian numismatics, 
Georoian officers in the Russian service. The most famous 

o 

of the latter was Prince Peter Bagration, whose name is 
well known in the West. Another Georgian commander 
was Prince Alexander, vson of King Archil of Imerethi, 
who was the first Master of Ordnatice to Peter the Great 
and was captured by tlie Swedes at Narva, wlmre he 
commanded the artillery ; he was kept as a prisoner at 
Stockholm for ten years. His father wrote a curious, 
pathetic, holograph letter in gold paint to Charles XII 
in 1706; but he was not released till 1710 and died at 
Riga on his way back to Moscow. Archil, vdio was 
a man of letters, wrote a poem “Man’s strife with the 
world” and versified part of “ Vis and Ramin”; he also 
began the edition of the Georgian Bible which Prince 
Vakhusht completed. The portraits of Peter the Great 
give some colour to the tradition among Georgians that 
one of their countrymen was that sovereign’s father; 
just as Sharnyl’s portraits recall the story that his 
father was Prince Alexandex’, son of King George XIII 
of Georgia. 


ANCIENT GEORGIA 
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DzVELI SaJvARTHVELO. SaKARTHVELOS SAISTORIO DA 
SAETHNOGRAPHIO SAZOGADOEBTS CREliULI. T. II 
E. Thaqaishvilis redaktorobith. Tphilisi 1911-13. 
(L'Ancienne Georgie. Memoires de la Societe 
georgiemie d’hisfcoire et d’ethnographie. Tome II, 
Sous la redaction de M. E. Takajclivili. Tiilis, 
1911-13.) 

The second volume of Ancient Georgia, issued b}^ the 
Georgian Society of History and Ethnography, is of gi*eat 
value to students acquainted with the Georgian language. 
It is a handsome volume of 770 pages, provided with 
a good summary of its contents in French (pp. xx~xxx). 
It begins with memoirs of M. Tamarashvili (Tamarati), 
the writer of useful works in French and Georman on 
c])urch history, and of two benefactors, D. Saradjishvili 
and N. Ghoghoberidze, who left £15,000 and £6,000 
respectively for national educational purposes. In. the 
historical section Mr. S. Gorgadze continues his Sketch of 
Georgian History from the first to the fifth century A.D., 
elucidating the native material by means of references to 
foreign writers. The Rev. P. Carbelashvili deals with 
the historical charters of the Amilakhvari family from 
the end of the fourteenth century to 1724. The editor, 
Mr. Thaqaishvili, has five articles dealing with new 
historical material : (1) King Bagrat Ill’s History of 
Aphkhazia, composed in the tenth century, which was 
used by the Patriarch Dositheus for his History of the 
Patriarchs of Jerusalem ; (2) an anonymous Summary of 
the History of Georgia, which corrects and explains many 
of the facts in the Chronicle edited under Vakhtang VI ; 
(3 and 4) historical memoranda for the periods 1512- 
1803 and 1388-1656 from MSS. in the Society’s library; 
(5) biographical notes of Prince David, son of George XIII, 
last king of Georgia, written by that prince in a MS. of 
Quintus Curtins. The ethnographical section contains 
exhaustive monographs on the folk-lore and languages of 
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Svanetia, Plishavethi (by the poet “ Vazha Phshaveli 
Sahigilo (by Mr. M. Djanashvili), and other parts of 
Transcaucasia, a collection of proverbs, and the explanation 
of more than a thousand Georgian words collected b}^ 
Bishop Cirion and not found in Ohubinov’s dictionary. 


AkKHEOLOGICHESKIYA EKSKURSII RAZYSKANIYA I ZAMETKT. 

E. Thaqaishvill Vypusk IV. Tiflis, 191B. 

The late M.-F. Brosset’s Voyage archeologiqiie en 
Transcatocasie, with its handsome volume of plates, 
remains a standard work on the architecture and 
epigraphy of Georgia. M. Thaqaishvili has been engaged 
for many years in supplementing and correcting it by his 
Archceological Exciirsions, of which this part, the fourth 
(originally published in vol. xliii of the valuable series 
Sbormik onaterialov dlya opisaniya . . . Kavkaza), deals 
with the districts of Borchalo, Trialethi, Zurtakhethi 
(Karabulakh), Klirami glen, Manglis, and, to some extent, 
the Georgian Monastery of the Holy Rood at Jerusalem. 
In addition to the numerous inscriptions reproduced in the 
text, there are twenty illustrations from photographs. 


ZhITIE I MUCHENICHESTVO SV. AKTONIYA-RaVAKHA. 

I. Qiphshidze. St. Petersburg, 1913. 

M. Qiphshidze, a pupil of Professor Marr and a col- 
laborator with him as writer of a grammar of the Lazian 
(Dchan) language, has issued a reprint of his contribution 
to Khristianskii Vostok, tom. ii, pt. i, on the life and 
martyrdom of St. Antony-Ravakh, giving tlie Georgian 
version with a Russian translation. The text is based on 
photographs of the Athos MS. No. 57, and the Sinai MS* 
No. 62. St. Antony-Ravakh was a native of Damascus, 
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or its environs, and was martyred in the reign of Haroun- 
al-Bashid, and the Georgian text is interesting for 
comparison with the Ethiopic and Arabic versions used 
by M. Paul Peeters in his S. Antoine le neo-martyr. 
M. Qiphshidze thinks the Georgian text is the oldest 
extant and based upon a MS. written during the reign 
of Haroun-al-Rashid, for it omits the name of that prince, 
which the other versions give, and refers to him simply as 
''emir al muminin’V or “king of the Saracens”, or 
King 


0 DOISTORICHESKOM YAZYKE ZaKAVKAZIYA. K. M. T. 

Tiflis, 1913. 

To the scanty literature on the language of the 
Chechens Prince K. M. Tumanishvili has added a little 
book of 117 pages, in which he endeavours to show that 
the Chechens are descended from the Modes, that at some 
early period their speech prevailed in Transcaucasia, and 
that the study of it would be helpful in the decipherment 
of the Vannic inscriptions. 





OBITUARY NOTICE 


SIE WILLIAM LEE-WARNEE, G.G.S.I. 

By the death of Sir William Lee-Warner, G.C.S.I., 
Hon. Litt.D. (Cambridge), which took place on the 
IStli Januaiy, this Society and the retired ranks of 
the Indian Civil Service have lost a distingnished 
member. Born in 1846, and educated at Eugbj^ whence 
he went to St. John’s College, Cambridge, he passed the 
open competition examination for tlie Indian Civil 
Service in 1867, and then, in November, 1869, after 
graduating with honours in the moral sciences tripos, 
went out to India on the Bomba^^ establishment. He 
soon began to make his mark; first, in 1872, as Private 
Secretary to the Governor, and very sliortly after that as 
Under- Secretary in the Political, Judicial, and Educa- 
tional Departments. The rest of his service was spent 
almost entirely in the Secretariat, — chiefly in Bombay, 
but for a time as Under-Secretary in the Foreign 
Department of the Government of India, — with, short 
periods as Director of Public Instruction, Political Agent 
at Kolhapur, and Resident at Mysore and Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg. He left the Service in September, 
1895, in order to be appointed as Secretary in the 
Political and Secret Department of the India Office. 
In November, 1902, he was made a member of the 
Council of India. And he held this last post till 
November, 1912, when he retired from official life. 
The first recognition of the value of his services was 
shown in 1892, when he was made a G.S.I. He was 
promoted to be K.C.SJ. in 1898. And in 1911 there 
was conferred on him the exceptional honour of elevation 
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to the rank of a Knight Grand Ooinmander of the Order, 
— a distinction which has been mostly limited to Vicero 3 ^s, 
Governors, Secretaries of State, and Indian potentates of 
very high position. 

Sir William Lee- Warner did not take a part in the 
scientific work falling within the scope of this Society’s 
operations : his interest lay in current affairs of the 
present day. But he was a writer of repute. He was 
a substantial contributor to the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, the Encyclopsedia Britannica, the Dictionaiy of 
National Biography, and The Cambridge Modern History. 
He also wrote from time to time for the monthly and 
quarterly reviews. And he did much by lectures, as well 
as by his writings, towards spreading a knowledge of 
India and its affairs among the general public. In the 
way of separate publications he gave us — in 1894, The 
Protected Princes of India ”, of which a second edition 
was issued in 1910 under the title of ‘'The Native States 
of India”; in 1897, "The Citizen of India”, of which a 
revised edition was issued in 1907 ; in 1904, "The Life of 
the Marquis of Dalhousie ” (two volumes); and in 1908, 
"Memoirs of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wylie Norman”. 
Of these books the first two are of special practical value. 
The first of them, "The Native States of India” according 
to the title of its second edition, is well known as a 
standard work on tlie history and status of those parts 
of India which are under the independent administration 
of the Native princes and other rulers, on the rights and 
obligations of the possessors of those territories, and on 
the position and policy of the British Government with 
regard to them, especially wnth a view to securing their 
co-operation in promoting the moral and material welfare 
of the Indian Empire in general. The preface to the 
original edition of the second book,’ " The Citizen of 
India ”, tells us that : — " It is the main purpose of the 
autlior of this little volume to place before Indian 
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school-boys a few simple facts about the land in which 
they live ; but it is believed that older citizens of the 
British Empire may find in its pages some information 
about India which wdll be of interest to them.” The 
revised version takes a different stand. The original 
hook, which was prepared and published with the approval 
of the Government of India, had been used in colleges, 
and then had been introduced into schools, where, however, 
its language was found too difficult. The book was 
accordingly rewritten : the arrangement of the subject 
was preserved as far as possible, but at the same time 
was considerably changed : but a simpler style was used ; 
additional matter was introduced ; various details and 
statistics were brought up to date ; and the revised edition, 
witli an increase of sixty -nine pages and mostly a quite 
new set of illustrations, is in fact almost another work. 
To the older class of readers the book will probably appeal 
most in its original form, of which there were several 
issues, carried on up to date, before the revised version 
was taken in hand : but in either shape it might be read 
to great advantage by every young man who enters the 
Indian service in any department and capacity whatsoever : 
it would teach him more in a week, than he could learn 
in a long course of actual experience, about the organization, 
aims, and methods of the Indian Government, the 
responsibilities and powers devolving on him as even 
a junior member of the great administration that he is 
joining, and the way in which he might best play his 
part. In 1910 the revised edition was translated into 
Burmese, and in that form was made an official school- 
book in that province. Whether the book has received 
any similar recognition in India, is not known : but it 
could, reach in a vernacular garb a vast and important 
body of people to whom it is inaccessible in English. It 
isopen to question, ho we ver^ whether the best treatment 
of the work for the future would not be as follows : 
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(1) for colleges and general readers; to take the latest 
improved i>ssne of the original work which was sent out 
before the book was recast, and to bring that version up 
to date and keep it so in reissue from time to time ; and 

(2) for schools and vernacular readers ; not to attempt 
a full translation of the whole book, but to confine that 
to those parts of it which contrast the British rule with 
the Nativ^e rule which preceded it, and which explain the 
purely local district and municipal administration, and, 
for the rest, to give only a brief abstract. 

In the India Office from 1895 to 1912, perhaps more 
than anywhere else, Sir William Lee-Warner played an 
important though quiet part in the guidance of Indian 
affairs. His influence and action in some directions 
unfortunately created a certain amount of ill-feeling 
against him on the part of the extremely progressive 
section of Indians. But, in reality, the Indian people 
of all classes — in particular, the agriculturists out there, 
and here in England the students who come to complete 
their education and training on European lines — have 
seldom if ever had a friend more warmly and actively 
devoted to their interests. It is greatly to be regretted 
that his death, following so soon after his retirement from 
official work, has cut short a career in which he might 
still have done much towards helping to promote the 
welfare of the people of India and to strengthen the 
British rule. 


J. F. Fleet. 



NOTES OF THE QU AFTER 

(January-March, 1914.) 


I. General Meetings of the Eoyal Asiatic Society 

January 13, 191 J — The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. Gliulam Ahmad. 

Mr. Gaiiranganath Bandy opadhyaya. 

Rev. David Catt. 

Professor Kishore Mohan Maitra. 

Mr. G. Hurry Krishna Pillay. 

Rev. D, C. Simpson. 

Professor Gulbahar Singh. 

Six nominations were approved for election at the next 
general meeting. 

Sir Charles Lyall read a paper entitled Old Arabian 
Poetry and the Hebrew Literature of the Old Testament”. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Gaster, Dr. Hirschfeld, 
and Colonel Plunkett took part. 


February 10, 1911 ^, — The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Miss Mary Lumsden. 

Dr. C. 0. Sylvester Mawson. 

Rao Sahib Pandit S. B. Misra. 

Colonel W. J. W. Muir. 

Mr. Haridas Mukerji. 

Mr. J. N. Wilfred Paul. ^ 
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Five nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

Mrs. Bulstrode read a paper entitled “A Tour in 
Mongolia 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Perry- Ay scough 
and Colonel Plunkett took part. 


March 10, 19 — Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Lieutenant G. C. Binsteed, Essex Eegiment. 

Mr. John 0. Ferguson. 

Mr. 0. S. Balasundaram Iyer. 

Pandit Todar Mall. 

Mr. P. Noyce. 

Eleven nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

A vote of condolence with the families of the late 
Professor Driver and Dr. Ginsburg was passed. 

Mr. Yone Noguchi read a paper entitled ''No: the 
Japanese Play of Silence 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Crewdson and 
Dr. Hagopian took part. 


II. Principal Contents op Oriental Journals 

I. Zbitschrift dbr Deutsohen Morgenlandisohen 
Gesellschaft. Bd. LXVII, Heft iv. 

Nemeth (J.). Die Eatsel des Codex Cumanicus. 

Hertel (J.). Indologische Analekta. 

Wellhausen (J.). Zum Koran. 

Marmorstein (A.). Uber das Gaonat in Palastina. 
Torczyner (H.), Zur Geschichte des semitischen Verbums. 




CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL JOURNALS 


Schmidt (K). Beitrage zur Flora Sanscritica. 

Koiiig (Ed.). Mose der Medizinmann. 

Charpentier (J.). Uber eine alte Handsclirift der TJttara- 
dhyaya natika des Devendragani. 

Leumann (E.). Bibliographische Notizen iiber zwei 
Nordarische und zwei sanskritisclie Fragmente. 
Fischer (A.). Die Quitte als Verzeichen bei den Persern. 


II. Vienna Oriental Journal. Vol. XXVII, Nos. 
Strauss (0.). Zur Geschichte des Samkhya. 

Franke (R. O.). Das einheitliche Thema des Dighanikaya. 
Simon (R.). Die Notationen der vedivschen Liedertexte. 
Bartliolomae (C.). Mitteliranisclie Studien IV. 

Rescher (O.). Zum Diwto des Abul Aswad ed-Du ali. 
Zachariae (Th.). Die Bedeutungen von Sanskrit nwi. 
Vardanian (A.). Ein Briefwechsel zwischen Proklos und 
Sahak. 


III. Journal Asiatique. Serie XI, Tome II, No. ii. 

Macler (F.). Notices de manuscrits armeniens vus dans 
quelques bibliotheques de TEurope centrale. 

Faure-Biguet (G.) et G. Delphiri. Les seances d'EI-Aouali, 
textes arabes en dialecte maghrebin, publics et traduits. 

Levi (S.). Documents de TAsie centrale (Mission Pelliot). 
Le tokharien B. langue de Koutcha. 

Tome II, No. iii. 

Finot (L.) et E. Huber. Le Pratimoksasutra des Sarvasti- 
vadins, texte Sanscrit avec la version chinoise de 
Kumarajiva traduite en Fran 9 ais. 


IV. Journal and Procbbpinos oe the Asiatic Society 
OF Bengal. Vol. IX, Nos. vii, viii-ix. 

Jayaswal (Kashin Prasad). The Plays of Bhasa and King 
Darsaka of Magadha, 

The Date of Asoka’s Oordna.tion. ; - ■ 
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Banerji (R. D.). Laksmanasena. 

Das-Gupta (Hem Chandra). On Two-slioiildered Stone 
Implements from Assam. 

Husain (Maulavi M. Hidayat). Tlie Life and Works of 
Muliibb Allah of Bihar. 

AVestharp (A.). Psychology of Indian Music. 

Hosten (Rev. H.). The Rev. L. Bernard among the Abors, 
and the Cross as a Tattoo Mark (1855 ). 

V. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

A^ol. V, No. i. 

A^lyabhusana (Satis Chandra). SricZ-Pa-Ho : a Tibeto- 
Chinese Tortoise Chart of Divination. 

Yl. Transactions of the Aslvttc Society of Japan. 
A^ol. XLI, Pts. iii-v. 

Greene (Rev. D. C.), Osada’s Life of Takano Nagaliide. 
Schwartz (\Y, L.). The Great Shrine of Idzumo : some 
Notes on Shinto, Ancient and Modern. 

Hall (J. C.). The Tokugawa Legislation lA^. 

AML Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
Vol. XXXIII, Pt. iii. 

Negelein (J. v,). Atharvaprayascittani. 

Margolis (Max L,). Additions to Field from the Lyons 
Codex of the Old Latin. 

Kent (R. G.). Th^ Chronology of certain Indo-Iranian 
Sound-changes. 

Gottheil (R.). The Peshitta Text of Gen. xxxii, 25. 

Two Forged Antiques. 

Bolling (G. M.). The Stotikalpa of the Atliarvaveda. 
Epstein (J. N.). Zum magischen Texte. 

Gray (L. H.). Iranian Miscellanies. 

Barton (G. A.). The Names of two Kings of Adab. 

Kugler’s Criterion for determining the Order of 

the Alonths in the Earliest Babylonian Calendar. 


CONTENTS OE ORIENTAL JOURNALS 
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Vol. XXXIII, Pt. iv. 

Scott (S. B.). Mohammedanism in Borneo. 

Prince (J. D.). A Taminuz Fragment. 

Scliolf ( W, H.). The Name of the Eiythrsean Sea. 

Peters (J. P.). The Cock. 

Ylvisaker (S. C.). Dialectic Differences between Assyrian 
and Babylonian. 

Price (L. M.). The Animal Dun in the Sumerian 
Inscriptions. 

VIII. Transactions of the Korea Branch op the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Vol. IV, Pt. iii. 

Lay (A. H.). Marriage Customs of Korea. 

Gale (J. S.). Selection and Divorce. 

Rufus (W. Carl). The Celestial Planisphere of King Yi 
Tai-Jo. 

IX. Rivista deoli Studi Oribntali. Vol. VI, Fasc. ii. 

Reseller (O.). La Mo'allaqa de 'Antara avec le com- 
mentaire dTbn ehAnbari. 

Motzo (B.). La sorte dei Giudei in Egitto al tempo di 
Geremia. 

Rossini (C. C.). Studi su popalazioni dell’Etiopia. 

Levi della Vida (G.). II calitfato di Ali secondo il Kitab 
al asraf di al-Baladuri. 

Puini (C.). Supplemento al cataloghi del Tripitaka. 

X. Der Islam. Bd. V, Heft i. 

Menzel (Th.). Das hochste Gericht. Zwei jung-tiirkische 
Traumgesichte. 

Horovitz (J.). Zur Muhai:nmadlegende. 

Wensinck (A. J.). Die Entstehung der muslimischen 
Reinheitgesetzgebung. 

Becker (C. H.). Steuerpacht und Lehnwesen. 

Jacob (G.), P. Kahle, E. Littmann, und E. Graefe. Der 
Qarrad. 

JRAS. 1914., 
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XI. Numismatic Chronicle, 1913. Part IV. 

Milne (J. Grafton). Countermarked Coins of Asia Minor. 

XII. Sarawak Museum Journal. VoL I, No, iv. 

Eay (S.). The Languages of Borneo. 

XIII. Indian Antiquary. Vol. XLII, Pt. dxxxv. 

Temple (Sir R. 0.), Bart. The obsolete Tin Currenc}' and 
Money of the Federated Malay States. 

Nariman (G. B.). One more Buddhist Hymn. 

Buddhist Authors in Jain Literature. 

Blihler (G.) (translated by Professor V. S. Ghate). Indian 
Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Indian Artificial 
Poetry. 

Ghate (V. S.). Some Maxims of Nyayas met with in 
Sanskrit Literature. 

Hoernle (A. F. R.). The Discovery of the Bower MS. : 
its date, locality, circumstances, and importance. 

Part Dxxxvi. 

Bhandarkar (D. R.). Epigraphic Notes and Questions. 

Trivedi (K. P.). The Priority of Bhamaha to Dandin. 

Jayaswal (K.-P.). The Date of the Mudra-Rakshasa and 
the Identification of Malayaketu. 

Ramkarna (Pandit), Kinsariya Inscription of Dadhichika- 
Chachcha of Vikrama Sam vat 1056. 

Gupte (Y. R.). Note on a few localities in the Nasik 
District mentioned in Ancient Copper-plate Grants. 

Hoernle (A. F. R.). Description of the Bower MS. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


Abib ibn al-Abbas & Amib ibn at-Tufail. Diwans, 
Edited with translation by Sir Chaeles Lyall* (E. J. W. 
Gibb Memorial Series, yoL xxi.) 4to. Leyden and 
London^ 1918. From the Trustees, 

Baerlein, H. Abul Ala, the Syrian. 8vo. London, 1914. 
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BOCUMEKTS EELATIHG TO THE KEISSIOM OF THE 
MIHOH EEIAES TO CHINA IN THE THIETEENTH 
AND FOHETEENTH CENTUEIES 

By a. a MOULE 

the monuments of medieval missionary work very 
few can surpass dn interest the letters wi'itten from 
China by John of Monte Corvino, Archbishop of Khan- 
balig, and Andrew of Perugia, Bishop of Zaitun; and 
many persons will be grateful to the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for printing a more accurate text of these 
letters than has hitherto been available. The letters, 
together with most of what is known of the history of 
the missions to the Far East, of which the writers were 
members, are found in a single MS. which is preserved 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. The Librariai:ts, 
whose extreme courtesy and kindness have made the 
. following transcript possible, inform me that this MS. 
is now numbered Latin 5006 and that it dates from 
the first half of the fourteenth century. It contains 192 
leaves, parchment, measuring 0 m, 20 x 0 m. 15. The 
credit of discovering the letters appears to belong to 
Luke Wadding, the yoiiiminous , historian of the Minor , 
' jRAs. 1914. . A . c ^ , 
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Friai's, wlio was born at Waterford 16 Octobeiv l588, and 
died 18 November, 1657, or to an minamed friend of liis4 

^ Wadding has the following entry in his Scriptorea Ordirdg Minoruin^ 
Rome, 1650, p. 270 : 

“ Odoricvs de Pobtv Naono, oppido Fori Jiilij, proiiinci^ S. Antonij, 
. . . Scripsib 

Historiam sum peregrinationis sexdecim annorum. 

Lihriim de mirahilibus mundi. 

Chronica compencliosa a mundi exordia ad finem ferme Pontijlcatus 
loamiis XXII. quo tempore ipse decessit. Accepi ab amico M.S. & ex 
ijs plura in rem nostrain decerpsi. 

Sermones diuersos. 

Epistolas onultas. 

Obijt anno 1331. die 14. lanuarij in vrbe Vbinensi sepulbus apud suos 
eonsodales.’^ — with the marginal note: “Vide bo. 3 Annal. an. 1331. 
nu. 11.’^ (The reference for Odoric to the ^nd edition oi the AnnaUs 
Minorivm is tom. vii, an. 1331. nii. 13-20.) TIiq Clw^onica compendiosa 
is the book in question, though whether Latin 5006 is the actual copy 
used by Wadding’s friend is not so certain (cf. p. 555, n. 1 below). 
Wadding’s persistent ascription of the book to Odoric (based perhaps 
on such passages as that quoted in n. 2, p. 557 below) is nob accepted 
by others. Sbaralea in his Siipplemmtum ad Scripjtor^es Trium Or'dimtm 
S. Franciaci, printed 1806, p. 444, has the following note: “Joannes 
A Mortiliano oppido dioeces Utinensis cognomento Longus . . , obiit 
in urbe Forojuliensi anno 1363. ... 

‘■^loamiis de Vtino Summa de adatihus extare dicitur ms, in Biblioth. 
Paris. Colbert, cod. 3601., & creditur hujiis Joannis, qui modo de Vtino 
a Conventu, modo a Mortiliano a loco nativitatis dicebatur : in ead. 
Biblioth. habetur alter codex ms. num. 5496. hoc titulo : IncApit liber, de 
etatibus. ct? generationibus procedeniibus a primo homine. cb de principijs 
regnorum, ds regum ueteris teatamenti. Et precipue de Regibus. Israel. S 
luda : & post 4. folia [fob 5 r^] legitur : In isto lihro annotate sunt sub 
breuitate. ystorieplurime ueteris testamenti. De hebreis. iudeis. cb gentilihiis. 
paganis. orientalibus. cb occidentalibus. d? ytalicis <k Romanis, cb precijMe 
de belUs cb uictorijs. romanorum eonsulnm. Regum. cb imperatonm. 
cb senatorum. in tribus partibxLS mundi geste fuerunt. In Asya. Africa 
cb Europha. postea de noito testamento. ystorie. de orVu. cb profectu religionis 
xpistiane. cb sancte ecclesie. cb conuersione Romanj imperij. ad dominum 
ihesum xpistuxn. cb pontificum romanorum. S imperatorum producte xtsque 
ad axinos domini .xn.ccc.xxxj. Usus esb hoc Chronico Waddingus in 
Annal. Min. ad an. 1307. num. 6., dicitque hrevi modo concinnatum 
perductum xisque ad initium Pontijlcatus Benedicti XII., seu an. 1335. ; 
& ad an. 1321. n. 1. ait deduct ab oriente mundo usque ad mortem 
Joannis XXII., nempe usque ad annum 1334., illodque attribuit citatis 
locis, & in hoc Opere IScriptores Ord. Mm.] B, Odorico Forojuliensi, 
nescio quo auctore ; sed hoc negant Baluzius [in notis ad Papas 
Avenionenses], & post eum Echard de Scriptor. Ord. Prsedic. to. 1. 
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From his transcript, which w^as printed in the first edition 
ot Annales (to. hi, 1635), which I have not seen, 

the following printed texts of the letters are derived : — 

Eaynaldus, Annales Ecclesiastici, tom. xv, 1691 : first letter 
of John (beginning at Unam ecclesiam), pp. 6, 7, with 
marginal note ; Ext. in M.8. cod. Odorid Forojul. d: 
ex eo apud Wad. hoc an. n. 10 , ; letter of Andrew, 
pp. 318, 819. 

Assemani, Bibliotheca Ormitalis, tom. hi, pt. ii, 1728 : first 
letter of John (incomplete), pp. 528, 529; second letter 
of John (extracts), p. 530 ; letter of Andrew (extracts), 
pp. 531, 532. 

Wadding, Annales Minontm, 2nd ed., 1781, etc. : first letter 
of John, tom. vi, pp. 69, 70; second letter of John, 
pp. 71, 72, 91, 92 ; letter of Andrew, tom. vii, pp. 53, 54. 

Mosheim, Historia Tartarorum Ecclesiastical 1741 : letters 
of John, pp. 114-120 ; letter of Andrew, pp. 120-123. 

From one or other of these texts, derived from a common 
source, all the more recent quotations and versions with 
which I am acquainted are made. The most notable 
version is that by Colonel Yule in Cathay and the way 
thither, 1866, vol. i, pp. 197-209, 222-225. Mention 

pag. 550., eo quod legatur pag. 184 [fol. 184 r®]. Sanctus fraUr Odoricus 
passionem sanctoruoii fratmm minoritm sic deBcripssid ; varia quoque 
continet, qiise non habet B. Odoricus, k varia B. Odoricus, quje non sunt 
apucl istum : putant tamen esse alicujus Franciseani, eo quod multa, 
& quidem prseclara de hoc Ordine commemorat. Num idem [sc. Joannes 
a Mortiliano], ac Pantheon, de quo supra ? ’’ 

The two MSS. are respectively those now numbered Latin 3473 
{olim Colbert 3600, not 3601), a parchment codex of the fifteenth century 
containing (on ff. 94 to 103) only the beginning of the Chronicles, 
viz. from the Creation to the Christian era, and Latin 5006 {olim Colbert 
5496), which has been described. Cf. also Gcdalogus cod. man. Bibliothecce 
Begice, pars tertia, 1744, tom. iii, p. 423, iiiMcdlxxiii ; tom. iv, p. 29, 
vMvi. Sbaralea’s extracts have been corrected from the original. 

Further evidence against Odoric’s authorship is found in the mention 
on fol. 185 v*^ of the death of Dominic and Stephen of Hungary “circa 
annis dominj. m.ccc.xxx.iii uel. xxxiiij.”. The date of Stephen’s death 
is given in Wadding’s Scriptores as 22 April, 1334, as Mr. L. Giles has 
kindly ascertained. i, « “ ' 
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ought to be made also of the extremely interesting 
article entitled ''The early Franciscan Missions in China'’ 
by the late Bishop of Gibraltar, which was printed in 
The East and the West, April, 1904, pp. 121-142, and 
contains versions of Wadding’s text of the letters of 
John of Monte Corvino and Andrew, which are more 
correct than those made by Colonel Yule. Wadding’s 
transcript was unfortunately very far from accurate, and 
his errors have been constantly repeated and perpetuated 
until to-day. The mistakes occur for the most part 
where the MS. is a little diflBcult to read ; others are due 
to slips or perhaps to misprints, as for example when the 
number of boys whom John had purchased is given as 
cl instead of the original xl ; and at least one alteration 
may be thought to be deliberate. Andrew wrote with 
great candour " sed baptizati non recte incedunt per viam 
Christianitatis ”, but Wadding prints " sed multi ex bapti- 
zatis non recte etcT 

Of the life of John and his companions, " whose names 
are worthy of immortality ” as Raynaldus says, very little 
is known. From his own letters we gather that John 
was born at Monte Corvino in 1246 or 1247. An obscure 
passage of John of Florence (de’ Marignolli) says that he 
began life as a " soldier, judge, and teacher of the Emperor 
Frederick”/ who died a.d. 1250 ! About the year 1280, 

^ Monuments Historica Boemioi, tom. ii, 1768, p. 85 : qui primo miles, 
judex & doctor Friderici Imperatoris post Ixxii' annos factus f rater 
Minor. The learned editor (G. Dobner) says that John of Monte 
Corvino must be the same as John of Plano Carpini, who was in Central 
Asia in the middle of the thirteenth century, and it is possible that this 
strange confusion existed also in the mind of John of Florence. Colonel 
Yule writes in Cathay (vol. i, p. 166) that John, already a Franciscan, 
was sent by Michael Palceologus as a messenger to Gregory X in 1272. 
His authority is no doubt Wadding {AnnaL Min,, tom. iv, p. 345 
(an. 1272)), who says: Opportune tamdem supervenit ex eodem Ordine 
[Minorum] Joannes de Monte Corvino (quod oppidum est in Apulia 
Daunia) missus ab Imperatore litteris & verbo, Gregorii assumptioni 
grabulaturus, dolorem item expressurus, quod eum videre non liciierit 
antequam e Syria regrederetur, & impense Imperatoris nomine acturus 
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at any rate, John was sent as a missionary to the East, 
with several companions, by Bonagratia,^ Minister General 
of the Order of Minor Friars. He seems to have spent 
the time partly at least in Persia, and certainly did not 
then reach China. He returned with letters from Arghun, 
Khan of Persia (August, 1284 - March, 1291), in 1289, and 
was at once sent back by the Pope,‘^ whose letters are 
dated 15 July, 1289. Apart from what we are told in 
John’s own letters there is little more to say of him. 
OdoiTC, who saw him near the end of his life, mentions 
him, but not by name, in the following words : Nous avons 
un nostre frk’e meneur evesque en Tostel de I’empereur qui 
tousdis donne la beneicon an grant Caan quant il doit 
chevauchiei\ Je frere Odric voulz aller avec pour veoir 
la guise et il m’y mena. Nous alames a procession centre 
I’empereur qui seoit en un char et portames devant nous 
une croix sur un hault hasten afBn que on la puist mieulx 
veoir et chantames ceste antene : Veni, Semete Spiritus} 
And The Book of the Estate of the Great Khan also, written 

de repetita toties unione Ecclesiamm : cujus demum verbis tamquam 
ex ipsius Imperatoris ore prolatis, plenam adhiberi fidem in epistola 
rogabat. 

As to John’s birth-place, Wadding says he knew of no evidence to 
decide between Monte Corvino “ in Apulia Daunia situm ” and “ nobilius 
oppidum Montis Corvini non longe a Salerno” {Ann. Min,^ tom. vi, 
p. 94). But from the passage quoted above and from another (tom. v, 
p. 194) where he says : Monte Corvino (quod oppidum haud ignobile 
est in Apulia Daunia, non longe a Luceria civitate, juxta latus Apennini, 
versus Orientem), he seems to have preferred the claims of Apulia. 
Montecorvino, about 19 km. east of Salerno, is marked in Stielers 
HandatlaSy 1907, No. 25, and under the name of Rovella in Andrees 
Allgemeiner Handatlas, 1899, No. 103/4, but I have not found the 
Apulian Monte Corvino on any map, though its position may be judged 
from that of Luceria or Lucera. 

^ Frater Bonagratia de Sancto loanne in Persiceto was elected to be 
Minister General at Whitsuntide, 127.9, and died at Avignon on Sunday, 
October 3, 1283. Cf. AnnaUs Minorum, tom. v, pp. 72, 127 ; BvUarium 
Franciscanuniy tom. hi, pp. 191 (c), 417 (a), 501 (5). 

^ Nicholas IV, the first Minor Friar to be made Pope. He was elected 
20 February, 1288, and crowned on the 25th of the same month. 

Les voyages . . , du frere Odonc^ ed. H. Cordier, 1891, p. 375. 
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about tMe year 1330, gives us some account of him in this 
passage which we quote in full:—— 

En la ditto cite de cambalech fu uiis archeuesques qui 
auoit nom frere iehan du niont cumin de loidre des fieies 
meneurs. et y estoit legas enuoiez du pappe clement, 
cilz arceuesques fist en celle cite dessus ditto trois lieux 
de freres meneurs et sont bien deux lieues loiiigs ly mis 
de lautre. il en fist aussy deux autres en la cite de racon 
[Zaitun] qui est bien loings de cambalech le voiage de 
trois mois et est dencoste la mer. esquelz deux lieux 
f urent deiix freres meneurs euesques, ly uns eiit nom 
frere andrieu de paris.: et ly autres ot nom frere pierre de 
fiorense. cilz freres iehans larceuesque conuerty la moult 
de gens a la foy ihesucrist. il est horns de tres homieste 
wie et agr4able a dieu et au monde et tres bien auoit la 
grace de lempereur. ly empereres lui faisoit tousiours 
e t a toute sa gent aministrer toutes leurs neccessitez. et 
moult le amoient tons crestiens et paiens. et certes il eust 
tout ce pays conuerty a la foy crestienne et catholique. 
se ly nestorin faulx crestiens et mescreans ne le eussent 
ernpechiet et nuist. ly dis arceuesques ot grant paine 
pour ces nestorins ramener a la obedience de nostie meie 
sainte eglise de romme. sans laquelle obedience il disoit 
que ilz ne pouuoient estre sauue. et pout ceste cause 
ces nestorin scismat auoient grant enuie sui lui. cilz 
arceuesques comme il pl^^t a dieu est nouuellement 
trespassez de ce siecle, a son obseque et a son sepultuie 
vinrent tres grant multitude de gens crestiens et de 
paiens. et desciroient ces paiens leurs robes de dueil. 
ainsi que leur guise est. ot ces gens crestiens et paiens 
pristrent en grant deuocion des draps de larceuesque. 
et le tinrent k grant reuerence et pour relique. la fu il 
enseuelis moult honnourablement a la guise des fiable- 
-crestiens. encore uisete on le lieu de sa sepulture a moult 
grant deuocion.^ And, again, further on: et quant cilz 

1 Journal Asiatiqim, s4r. it, tom. vi, 1830,- pp. 68, 69. 
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arceuesques doiit par cy deuant auons parle ediffia ces 
abbaies des freres meneurs dessus dittes. cil nestorin de 
nnit le destruisoient. et y faisoieiit tout le mal que ilz 
pouuoieiit. car ilz ne osoient audit arceuesque ne a ses 
freres ne aux autres fiable crestiens mal faire en piiblique 
ne en appert pour ce que ly empereres les amoit et leur 
monstroit signe damour. ces nestorins sont plus de treiite 
niille deniourans on dit empire de cathay. et sont tres 
riche gent.^ 

Once more we hear of the great Archbishop in a letter 
addressed to the Pope by certain chiefs of the Alani who 
held posts in the Mongol-Chinese government. This 
letter is dated 11 July, 1336, and says : Let this moreover 
be known to your Holiness that for a long time we were 
instructed in the Catholic faith, with wholesome guidance 
and abundant consolation, by your legate Brother John, 
a valiant, capable, and holy man, who nevertheless died 
eight years Rgo.” ^ This passage would fix the date of 
Johns death in the year 1328 or 1329, and although, 
it is placed by modern writers in 1330 or 1333,^ we know 
of no evidence inconsistent with the earlier date. 

^ Journal Asiatique, ser. ii, tom. vi, 1830, pp. 69, 70. fiahle is the 
modern Jidele. 

2 Amialts Minoritm, tom. vii, pp. 209, 210. Hoc autem sanctitati 
vestrae sit notum, quod longo tempore fuimus informati in fide 
Catholica, & salubriter gubernati, et cOnsolati plurimum per Legatum 
vestrum fratrem Joaimem, valentem, sanctum, & sufficientem virum, qui 
tamen mortuus est ante octo annos. Of. Cathay, etc., vol, ii, p. 314. 

^ Mortuo sub hoc tempore [anno Mcccxxxiii] optimo viro & vere 
Evangelico Ministro Joanne de Monte Corvino primo Archiepiscopo 
Cambalien, in Dominio, & Emporio Tartarorum, cujus unius opera 
conversa sunt ad veram fidem plusquam trigin ta millia Sarracenorum, 
teste beato Oderico de Foro- Julio . . . maturo consilio . . . substituitur 
hoe anno frater Nicolaus Minorita . . . datisque . . , viginti Fratribus 
Sacerdotibus, & sex laicis . . . [Ann, Min., tom. vii, p. 138). 

Ecce igitur nos . . . venerabilem fratrem nostrum Nicolaum Archi- 
episcopum Cambaliensem Ordinis Fratrum Minorum . . . providimus 
destinandum. . . . Data Avenione Kalend. Octobris anno xviii 
[1 October, 1333] (ibid., p. 139). This is an extract from the letter 
of commendation sent with Nicholas, the successor of John of Monte 
Corvino, to the great Khan. Onpp. 4f56, 457 of the same tome Wadding 
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In 1307 the Pope sent seven more Minor Friars to act 
as suffragans to John after they had consecrated him 
Archbishop of Khanbalig or Peking. Five only of their 
names are given in the text below (pp. 559, 567), but the 
full list is given by Wadding as follows : Gerardus, 
Peregrinus, Andreas de Perusio sacrae Theologim Lector, 
Nicolaus de Bantra sive de Apulia, Minister Provincim 
Sancti Francisci, Petrus de Gastello, Andrutius de Assisio, 
Giiillelmus de Franchya sive de Villa longa aut Villanova. 
Sbaralea gives six names — Andreas de Perusio, Nicolaus 
de Bantia, Gerardus Albuinis, Ulricus de Seyfridsdorf, 
Peregrinus de Gastello, Guilelmus de Villanova, omitting 
Petrus and Andrutius and substituting for one of them 
Ulricus.^ To these seven, of whom not more than three 
or four reached China, three more were added a few years 
later, namely, Peter of Florence (who has been mentioned 
above, p. 538), created Bishop on 20 December, 1310, and 
Jerome and Thomas on 19 February, 1311.^ Into the 
very meagre later history of the Mission, ending with the 
murder of James of Florence, Archbishop of Zaitun in 

prints the Pope’s mandate to Nicholas dated Avenione xiv. Kal. Oct. 
an. xviii (IS September, 1333). News of Nicholas’ arrival at Almalig 
had reached Europe in 1338, in which year he is said to have died ; he 
had certainly not reached Khanbalig in June, 1336. 

^ Annales Minorum^ tom. vi, pp. 92, 94 ; Bullarinm Franciscanum^ 
tom. V, pp. 38, 39. 

Annales Minorum^ tom. vi, pp. 467-9. 

^ ‘‘ Hoc eodem anno frater Jacobus de Florentia Archiepiscopus 
Zaitonensis, & frater Guillelmus Campanus Minoritas pro fidei Christianse 
confessione occisi sunt a Sarracenis in Medoriim imperio, & alii duo 
ejusdem Instituti in odium nominis Romani interempti sunt ab han-eticis 
Nestorinis” {Ann, Min,, tom. viii, p. 154 [an, 1362], with marginal 
reference to Marian, citat, and Ohron. antiq,), Marian, is Marianus 
Florentinus, of whose works Wadding has the following notices : 
Scripiores Ordinis Minorum, Rome, 1650, p. 249, '^Marianvs Flokentinvs 
. . . Scripsit Fasciculus Ghronimrum Ordinis Minormn, Libris quinque 
opus distinxit. Autographum penes me est, magnoque fuit adiumento 
Annalihus scrihendo.” Ibid,, Index Materiarum, p. xxxvii, “Mariani 
Florentini. Fascictdus Ohronicorum Ordinis Mmorum, Gatalogus piorim 
Laicorum eiusdem Ordinis. Catalogue ilhtstrium Fceminarum Ordinis 
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1362, we cannot enter here, and I proceed at once to give 
a transcript of such passages bearing directly on our 
subject as are to be found in those pages of the old Paris 
MS. which I have been able to examine, together with 
an English version, prefixing extracts from some of the 
letters carried by John of Monte Corvino in 1289, which 
have been copied from other sources.^ 

S. Claroe, Catalogus virorum illustriim Tertij Ordinis. (p. xlj) Historia 
Montis AlvernmM The Fasciculus^ which was not (in 1900) known to be 
extant, was a history of the Order from its foundation down to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The account of James’ martyrdom 
seems to have been in lib. iv, c. 13. Marianus died while nursing the 
plague patients at Florence in 1523 or 1527. Cf. Gollection d'Uudes 
(it de documents swr rhistoire du Moyen Age^ tom. ii, Paris, 1900, 
pp. 137 sqq. 

“Iacobvs de Plorentia, Archiepiscopus Zaitonensis, & frater 
Gulielmus Campanus pro fidei Christianah confessione in Medorum 
imperio a Saracenis interfecti sunt, cum aliis duobus Minoritis. vide 
Tom. 4. Annal. 1362. num. 4. . . . 

* ‘ Thomas Tolehtinas, lacobus de Padua^ & De metrius laicus, anno 
1321. die 13. Aprilis, apud Thamnam Saracenorum ciuitatem plurimis 
pro Christi fide tormentis toleratis, ac superatis, victores migrarunt in 
coelum ” {Scriptores Ord. Mm., Appendix (not paged), Martyres Ordinis 
Minorum). In Index nationum is the entry, under ‘‘lacobus 
de Florentia, in Oriente. ” The place of James’ martyrdom, here vaguely 
called “the East”, and in the passages above “the Empire of the 
Medes ”, must have been not at Zaitun but somewhere in Central Asia, 

Medorum imperio” being, as Colonel Yule pointed out, a mistake 
probably for medio imperio”, the Middle Kingdom, not of China but 
of the house of Chagatai. 

^ In printing the various texts I have tried to copy the originals 
literally and exactly, with the exception that the abbreviated words of 
the MS. are printed out in full. While I remain responsible for ail 
mistakes which may be found, I am very greatly indebted not only to 
the Librarians at the Bibliotheque Nationale but to many friends in 
England for help in various points, and especially to the unsurpassed 
scholarship and kindness of Mr. C. W. Mouie, President of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, who has corrected and revised all the 
English versions, and lastly to the late Colonel Sir H. Y ule, to whom, 
directly or indirectly, almost every statement and every reference in 
this article is owed. The Editor and printers have earned my best 
thanks by the wonderful patience and accuracy with which they have 
helped me in a troublesome piece pf work. The Roman numbers in 
the margin are intended to make reference from the Latin to the 
corresponding place in the Etiglish version more easy. f. , 
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I. (Cobyla , Cham, magno Principi Tarfcarorum Illustri 
gratiam in praesenti, quae perducat ad gloriam in 
f uturo. 

Gaudemus in Domino, Princeps egregie, sibique devotas, 
& iiberes gratiarnm referimus actiones, quod ipse in cujiis 
manu corda sunt Principum terrenorum, te prout laetanter 
audivimus, suae dono gratiae dementi pietate praeveniens, 
illo tui pectoris intiina foecundavit aflectu, quod ad 
Christianitatis terminos ampliandos dirigitur desiderium 
mentis tuae. Dudum siquidem post nostrae promotionis 
initia, certos Nuntios ad nostram pragsentiarn ex parte 
Magnifici Principis Argonis Regis Tartarorum Illustris 
transmissos recepimus, nobis apertius referentes, quod 
ad personam nostram, & Romanam Ecclesiam, & etiam 
gentem, sen populurn Latinorurii grandis devotionis 
affectum Magnificentia tua gerit, dictique Nuntii ex parte 
regia cum instantia petierunt, ut aliquos religiosos Latinos 
ad tuam prtnsentiam mitteremus. Nos autern tarn gratis 
& acceptis de tanto, tamque sublimi Principe rumoribus 
intellectis, exultavimus in Domino vehernenter, cum tuse 
salutis augmentum, tuique nominis gloriam sinceris 
atfectibus cupiamus, Patri luminum, a quo est omne 
datum optimum, & omne donum perfectum, liumiliter 
supplicantes, ut tui pectoris intirna de bono semper in 
melius munere suse inspirationis illuminet, & suae gratiae 
rore perfundat ad laudem sui gloriosi nominis & lionorem. 
Volentes igitur votis regiis benigne annuere in hac parte, 
ac desiderantes admodurn, ut ad suscipiendam Christianam 
fidern, quam praedicta tenet & servat Ecclesia, promptus 
accedas, praesto te offeras, studiosius occurras, cum sine 
ipsius cornitante suffragio placere Altissirao nemo possit: 
Ecce dilectum filium fratrem Joannem de Monte Corvino, 
cum ejus sociis de Ordine Minorum latorem prsesentium 
ad te duximus destinandum, cum instantia postul antes ut 
ipsum & socios supradictos benigne habeas commendatos, 
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eis, quorum doctrinse, cum salutis commoda suggerat, te 
inseparabiliter cupimus adhserere, super salubri commisso 
illis negotio/ quod salutem respieit animarum, Regii 
favoris auxilium impensurus, ut ejus fulti prsesidio utilius 
& efBcaciiis habere se yaieaiit in eodem, tuque a Domino, 
qui pro minimis grandia recompensat, seteriue beatitu- 
dinis prsemia consequaris. D<xtum Reate III. Idus Julii, 

. anno II.^ . . , ■ 

II. (Nobili viro Jolo de Pisis. 

Laetamur in Domino, quod sicut habet fide digna relatio, 
ad dilatandos Cliristianse fidei terminos laudabiliter fe 
solerter intendens, illos ad agnitionem ipsius, qui nondam 
sunt ejus lumine iliustrati, sollicite inducendo, quodque 
cunctis religiosis per partes ipsas habentes transitum im- 
pendis intuitu Jesu Christi consilium, auxilium, & favorem, 
exhibendo te nihilominus illis specialem, & priecipuum 
protector em, de quo tuse laudandse sollicitudinis stadium 
tanto amplius commendamus, quanto magis salutem 
appetimus singulorurn. Excitamus itaque diligentiam 
tuam, & hortamur in Domino Jesu Christo, quatenus circa 
hujusmodi salubres tuos actus & opera sedula, sollicitudinis 
studium largiaris, ut exinde tanto acceptior, & gratior tuo 
reddi valeas salvatori, quanto per te plures ab erroris 
invio ad veritatis semitam, & ab infidelitatis nubile ad 
claritatern Catholicse fidei reducentur. Nos autem bene- 
dictionem nostram tibi tenore priesentium in tuorum 
remissionem dirigimus peccatorum. Datum ut supra.^ 

III. (Argoni Regi Tartarorum Illustri gratiain in priesenti, 
qu8e perducat ad gloriam in future. 

... Sane dilectus filius f rater Joannes de Monte 
Corvino, de Ordine Minorum, lator prsesentium, ad 
nostram de Orientalibus partibus pr^esentiam veniens, 
attentae relationis officio nostro Apostolatui patefecit, 
quod tu . . . erga nos & Roinanam Ecclesiam, ac etiam 

^ Ann. Min.^ tom. v, pp. 196, 197 ; B&g. tom. 44, c. 55, fol. 314 

^ Ann. Min.y tom, v, p. 198. 
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alias Oliristiaiiorain Ecclesias, magiiae devotionis geris 
affectum. Adfeeit etiam dictus Frater, quod sibi, ejusqiie 
sociis, diim in tuis partibus morarentiir Cliristi prose- 
qiientes obsequia, humanitatem grandem . . . tua clementer 
exhibuit magnitudo. . . . Porro, princeps egregie, sicut 
magnificentise regise per alias nostras litteras, tibi, per 
venerabilem fratrem nostrum Roban Barsamma, in partibus 
Orientis episcopum, & nonnullos tuos nuncios ad nos 
Toissos, duximus intimandum, nos, qui, quamvis in- 
sufficientibus meritis, vicarii Christi sumus & Petri 
Apostolorum principis successores, quam plurimum cupimus 
& ardenti desiderio affectamus, ut quos baptismatis unda 
non diluit & bdei Christiana religio non includit, erroris 
invio, per quod gressibus periculosis oberrant, omnino 
I'elicto, ad rectitudinis semitam revocentur & fideni servent 
fideliter supradictam. ... 

Cjnterum prmlibatuin fratrem Joannem, & ejus socios 
ad partes ipsas salubre prosequuturos negocium quod 
cceperunt fiducialiter remittentes., instanter exposcimus, 
ut eos, intuitu Dei & ob reverentiam Apostolicse Sedis & 
nostrum, benigne habeas commendatos, eis super hujusmodi 
exequutione negocii favorem regiarn impensurus, cujus 
fuiti praesidio utilius & efficacius se habere valeant in 
hac parte; quodque aliquos ex ipsis tecum jugiter teneas 
qui tibi tuoque proponant populo verbum Dei, & de salute 
tractare valeant animarum. Datum Reate Idibus Julii, 
anno 11.^ 

IV. {yeMerahili frairi . . , patriarche Nestorianoriim, 
salutem et apostolicam beoiedictionem, 

. . . Ideoque fraternitatem tuam paternis exhortamur 
atfectibus ut in filio Dei patris tibi sinceris mentibus 
suademus, quatenus ad observandam fidem catholicarn, 
quam sicut premittitur tenet et servat romana ecclesia 
inconcusse, ac etiam ad ipsius ecclesie unionem, sublato 

' A^in, Min,, tom. v, pp. 195, 196; Beg. Vat., tom. 44, c. 54, fol. 313 r®. 
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cujuslibet tarditatis obstaculo et nexibns difficultatis 
effractis festinus acceleres , . , eo majoris retribiitionis 
premia proiiide conseciiturus a Domino quo pliires ad id 
tuo exemplo laudabili evocabis, cum facile train soleat in 
exemplum a siibditis quod agi conspicitur a prelatis. 

Speramus etenim magnaque tiducia ducimur quod 
premissa libenter et efiicaciter adimplebis, subjectum tibi 
populum ad ea diligenter et sollicite inducendo, cum 
sicut (sic) dilectus filius frater Johannes de Montecorvino, 
de ordine fratrum minorum, lator presentium, multa bona 
multaque laudabilia opera, que letaiiter audivimus, de tuis 
studiis nobis duxerit referenda. Suscipe igitur reverenter 
exhortationem sinceram et salubrem devotus amj)]ectere 
Christi vicarii suadelam, sic te laudabiliter gerere studeas 
ad honorem et gioriam omnium conditoris ut in conspectu 
ejus reddaris acceptior cumulo meritorum. Ceterum 
instanter expetimus ut eumdern fratrem et ejus socios 
spetialiter habeas commendatos, ipsosque benigne ac 
favorabiliter prosequaris, ut, tali et tanto muniti presidio, 
utilius et commodius in ministerio se gerere valeant quod 
exercent et ad laudem divini nominis opera eflicatius 
prosequi Jesu Christi. . . . 

Dat. Reate, idibus julii, anno secundo.) ^ 

Bibliotheque Nationale. 

MS. Latin 5006, fol. 170 v% col. 2. 
de noua ecclesia in tartaria f undata et plantata. 

T empore etiam huius Clementis^ P^P^* ^bbx nouitas 
et bona nuntiatio ab inteiiori yndia et regnis 
orientalibus. in partibus occidentibus et in ytaliam uenit 
et latinorum corda. et ffratrum minorum et predicatorum 
clericorum et religiosorum. principum et prelatorum 
corda gaudio et ammiratione repleuit. 

1 Chabot, mst de Mar Jahalalia III, pp. 218, 219; Heg, VaL, tom. 44, 
c, 48, fol. 312 r^, 

- Clement V was elected 5 June, 1305, crowned 14 November, 1305 
{1306 is Iiis anntis primus), and died 20 April, 1314. 
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N am frater J oliannes de monte coruino de ordine f rati’um 
minorum. beat! ffrancissci deuotus ymitator in se 
ipso rigidus et seuerus. et in uerbo dej docendo et 
predicando facundus. A domino Nicholao papa quarto; 
auctoritate magna et priuilegijs gratiosis fultua. ad 
predicandos infideles iter aggressus regnum persarum 
intranit. et in ciuitate maxima Thaurisioi abquaindiu 
conrnoratus cum fratribus minoribu.s et predicatoribus. 
qui ibj in uno loco morabantur fidem xpisti gentibus 
predicmites. et battizantes. Jpse frater Johannes cum 
eis per dies pluros stetit: de inde in yndiam penetrauit. 
Cuius iter et sanctum opus in ista sua epistola declaratur 
que tabs est. epistola fratris lohannis. legati pape. 

-|-^go frater Johannes de monte Coruino de ordine fratrum 
Hi'’ minorum. recessi de thaurisio ciuitate persarum. 
Anno dominj .m». cc". Ixxsxjo. et intrauj in indiam. et 
fuj in contrada yndie. et in ecclesia sancti thome Apostoli 
mensibus .xiij. Et ibj batticzauj circa centum personas 
in diuersis locis. et Socius fuit vie mee ffrater Nicholaus 
de pystorio de ordine fratrum predicatorum. Quj mortuus 
est ibj et sepultus in eadem ecclesia. Et ego ulterms 
procedens peruenj inKatayregnumJmperatoris Jartarorum 
qui dicitur magnus Cham®. Jpsum uero Jmperatorem 
cum litteris dominj pape ad fidem domini nostrj Jhsuxpisti 
catholicam inuitauj. Qui tamen nimis inueteratus est m 
ydolatria. set multa benefitia prestat xpistianis. et ego 
sum apud eum iam est annus duodecimus. Nestorianj 
quidem xpistianitatis tytulum preferentes Set a xpistiana 

1 Tauris, or Tabriz, in Persia. ' „ c 

2 John must have reached Khanhalig in 1294, after the death of 
Kubilai. When Kubilai died on 18 February, 1294, his successor, Temur 
or Cli^eng Tsung, was absent in the north. He reached Shaiig-tu (the 
northern summer capital) on 28 April and was enthroned there on 
10 May but does not seem to have come to Khanbahg until 21 October, 
1294 (cf. Yiian Shih, c. xvtii, m 1 r«, 3 v«). John may have gone to the 
Ivhan at Shang-tu, as Marco Polo had done, or may have seen him first 
in October or November, on his return to Khanbalig. In any case, 
Khanbalig is the city referred to in the course of his letters. 
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religione plurimiim deuiantes tantum imialuerant in 
partibns istis. quod non permiseranfc quernpiam xpistianum 
alterius ritus habere quantu[m]libet paruum oratorium. 
nec aliam quam Nesfcorianj publicare doctrinaiii. Ad has 
siquidem terras nec aliquis apostolus nec apostolorum 
discipulus peruenit.^ Et ideo prefati Nestorinj per se et 
per alios pecunia corruptos persequtiones mihi grauissimas 
intulerunt. asserentes quod non essem missus a domino 
papa. Set essem explorator magus et dementatorum 
liorninum. et facto ali quanto interuallo temporis pro- 
duxerunt alios falsos testes dicentes [foL 171 r^^] quod 
alius nuntius fuerit missus deferens imperatori maximom 
tliesaurum. et quod ego ilium occiderim. in jnidia et 
abstulerirn quo portabat. Et durauit hec machynatio 
circiter quinque annis. Jta quod sepe ad iuditium fuj 
tractus cum ignominia mortis. Tandem per qiiorumdam 
eonfessionem deo disponente Jmperator congnouit meam 
innocentiam et malitiam emulorum et ipsos cum uxoribus 
et liberis exilio religauit. 

E go uero solus in hac peregrinatione fuj sine confessione 
annis undecim. donee uenit ad me f rater Arnoldus 
alamannus de prouincia colonie nunc est annus secundus. 
vnam ecclesiam edificauj in ciuitate Cambaliech ubj est 
precipua residentia regis quam ante sex annos conpleuj. 
vbj etiam feci campanile et ibj tres campanas posuj. 
Battizauj etiam ibidem ut extimo usque hodie circa sex 
milia personarum. Et nisi f uissent supradicte infamationes 
batticzassem ultra .xxx. milia. et sum frequenter in 
batticzando. Item emj successiue .xl. pueros filios 
paganorum etatis infra .vij. et .xj. annorum qui nullarn 
adhuc congnoscebant legem, et batticzauj eos et informauj 
eos litteris latinis et ritu nostro, et scripssi pro eis psalteria 
cum ymnarijs ,xxx. et duo breuiaria. Cum quibus .xj. 

^ This sentence, coming from one who had spent a year at the Church 
of St. Thomas in India, has an interesting bearing on the question of the 
date at which the legend of St. Thomas* mission to China originated. 
Cf. pp. 568, 569 below. 
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piieri iam sciunt ofStium nostrum et teiient chorum et 
edomadas sicut in conuentu sine sim preseiis siue non et 
plures ex eis scribunt psalteria et alia opportuna. Et 
dominus imperator delectafcur multum in cantii eorum 
Campanas ad omnes boras pulso. et cum conuentu 
iiifantiuin atque lactantium diuinum offitium facio. tamen 
secundum usum cantamus quia notatum offitium non 
habemus. de bono Rege Georgiod 

^ King George is a person of great interest, well known to readers of 
Marco l^olo, who, like John of Monte Corvino, calls him a descendant 
of Prester John. He was in fact chieftain of a quite different tribe, the 
Onguts, called in Chinese Wang-ku or Ta-ta, 

White Tartars,” who inhabited the country about the great northern 
reach of the Ho or Yellow River. Through this territory John might 
have passed, as Marco Polo did (calling it Tenduc, i.e. 
on his way to the Mongol court, and so have made friends with 
King George before he had aroused the hostility of the Nestorians 
at Khanbalig; but Colonel Yule had verjrgood ground for his view 
that he came from India by sea. We hear of King George’s father 
and uncle, Kiinbuga and Aibiiga, as the governors of the citj’- of 
Koshang in that most interesting but little - known book Hiatoire ch 
Mar Jabalaha III, translated from the S^^riac by Dr. J. -B. Chabot 
(p. 19). They are there described as sons-in-law of the Khan {Khoubiku 
is Dr. Chabot’s not quite accurate addition), and Marco Polo states that 
the family had an hereditary right to marry a princess of the Imperial 
family (George himself had married two princesses, a granddaughter 
of Kubilai and a daughter of Temur). This statement of these two 
contemporary Western authors is exactly confirmed by the Chinese 
histories, which also tell us of George’s pathetic death. He had been 
taken prisoner in 1298. The Khan sent an envoy to obtain his release, 
but while the king was in the act of asking this envoy about the welfare 
of his wives and of his infant son he was hurried away and never seen 
again. George was succeeded by his brother ^ M m Chu-hu-nan. 
The biographies of ^ Ai-pu-hua and ^ ^ Chuii-pu-hua 

(as well as of their father and grandfather), ^ ^ K‘o-li-chi-ssu 

(Gorgis or George) and lus son Chu-an (John), will be found 

in the Tuan Shih, c. cxviii, ff. 4 v^-G r^^; cf. cc. cviii, eix, also. The 
identification of Marco Polo’s Tenduc (the city), Koshang of the 
Syriac history, and the unnamed place in which are told below that 
King George built a church, is extremely difficult. The mo>st important 
city in the neighbourhood was Ta-t‘ung, at that time known as 

W M Hsi-ching(William of Rubruquis’ Segin) or the Western Capital, 
;uid the fact that William describes Segin as tlie see of a Nestorian 
Bishop is perhaps significant. Colonel Yule, who does not seem to have 
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Q vidam Rex illius regionis. de septa nestorianorum 
xplstianorum. qni erat de genere illius inagnj Regis 
qui dictus fuit presbiter Johannes de yndia. priino anno 
quo hue ego neni inilii adhesid* et ad ueritatem uere fidei 
catholice per me conuersus ininores ordines suscepit mihi- 
que ceiebranti sacris iiestibus indutus ministrauit. Jta 
quod alij nestorianj ipsnm de Apostasia accusaueruut. 
tamen ipse magnam populi snj partem ad ueram tidem 
catliolicam adduxit. Et ecclesiam pulcram secundum 
Eegiam magnificentiam construxit. ad honorern dej nostrj 
sancte trinitatis ; et dorninj pape. et nonien meum voca-ns 
earn ecclesiam Romanam. Qui Rex Georgius ante ,vj. 
annos migrauit ad dominum uerus xpistianus. relicto hlio 
lierede in cunabulis qui nunc est annorum nouem. tfratres 
tamen ipsius Regis Georgij cum assent pertidi in erroribiis 
Nestorij ornnes quos ille conuerterat post Regis obi turn 
sub uerterunt : ad scisma pristinum reducendo. Et quia 
ego [17.1 r*^, col. 2] fuj solus nec potiij recedere ah 
Jmperatore Chaan iVe non potuj ad illam ecclesiam que 
distat ad .xx. dietas. Tamen si uenerint aliquj boni 
coadiutores et cooperatores spero in deo quod totum poterit 
reformari. Nam adhuc habeo priuilegium predict! Regis 
Georgij defunetj. 

I terum dico quod si non fuissent infamationes supradicte 
magnus fructus fuisset sequtus. Si habuissem etiam 
duos uel tres socios coadiutores meos. et forte Jmperator 
Chaan fuisset battizatus. Rogo ut tales fratres ueniant. 

considered the fact that King George’s capital is called Tenduc i)y 
Marco Polo and must necessarily have been ignorant of the Syriac 
Koshang, says that King George’s Church was probably in Tathung 
[Ta-t‘ung]”. The confusion between King George and Prester John 
is commonly ascribed to the likeness between Wang-ku (Ongut) and 
^ ^ Wang-han (Ung Khan, or Prester John) ; but it is to be 
observed that there was also some connexion between the two tribes. 
M. H. Cordier, who has kindly allowed me to see rough proofs of the 
new edition of Gaihay, says that a branch of the old K&rait still occupies 
the country adjoining Ta-t^ung, and a Chinese author [Yiian cJi^ao pi 
shih c7m, 1903, c. viii, fob 6 v'*, .note) says that ‘‘the Ongiit tribe was 
formerly subject to the l^erait tribe> 
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si uenire aliqui iiolunfc quod studeaiit se in exemplum 
dare, et non suas finbrias magnificare. Be uia notifico 
quod per terrain Cothay ^ Jmperatoris aquilonariuni 
tartarorum est via breuior et securiorum. Jta quod cum 
nuntijs. infra .v. uel .vj. menses poteriint peruenire. via 
autem alia est longissima et periculosissima habens duas 
nauigationes. Quarum prima est secundum distantiam 
inter Achon et prouinciam prouincie. Alia uero est 
secundum distantiam inter Achon et Angliam. et posset 
contingere quod in biennio uix perficerent uiam illam. 
Quia prima via secura non fuit a multo tempore propter 
Guerras. Jdeo sunt .xij. annj. quod de curia Romana et 
de nostro ordine et statu occidentis non suscepi noua.^ 
lam sunt duo annj quod uenit quidam medicus Cyrugicus 
lombardus qui de Romana curia et nostro ordine et statu 
occidentis istas partes incredibilibus blasfemijs infecit. 
propter quod multum dessidero percipere ueritatem. 

R ogo fratres ad quos hec littera peruenerit ut ita 
studeant quod eius continentia possid peruenire ad 
notitiam domini pape et cardinalium et procuratoris ordinis 
nostri in curia Romana. Ministro general! ordinis nostrj 
supplico pro antiplionario et legend! s sanctorum. Gradual! 
et psalterio cum nota. pro exemplar! quia non habeo nisi 
breuiariurn portatile cum lectionibus breuibus et paruum 
missale. Si habuero exemplar, pueij predict! scribent. 

^ W adding transcribed this word Gothorimi, and, in the second letter, 
Kathan. It probably stands (as M. Pelliot suggests) for Alarco Polo's 
Toctai, the Chinese 0^ T‘o-t^o, descended from Chingis’ eldest son 
Chu-cli‘ih, Khan of Kipchak, whose capital w’as at Sarai on the 
Volga, north of the Caspian Sea. Cf. Marco Folo^ vol. i, pp. 5, 72 ; 
vol. ii, p. 492, etc. ; Yi'mi Sliihy c. cvii, foL 5 r«. Toctai seems to 
have been Khan a.d. 1291-1312 ; cf. Bretschneider, JMCFIiAS., 1876, 

p. 180. 

^ A sentence should begin at Quia prima and end with 
“Because the first road has not been safe . . . therefore it is twelve 
years . . Colonel Yule, misled by Wadding’s punctuation, took it 
to mean that the missionaries must after all come bj'- the second, tedious 
route, because the first was not open, and then began a new paragraph : 
“ It is twelve years . . .’* 
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lingua iisiialis 
et iam transtuli in lingua ilia et littera 


Modo sum in actu hedificandi aliam ecclesiam ad diuiden- 
diim piieros in pluribus locis. Ego iam Sennj et canus f actus 
sum potius laboribns et tribulationibus quam etate. sum 
enim annorum . quinquaginta octo. Didici conpetenter 
linguam et litteram Tartaricham que 
Tartarorum. 

totum nouum testamentum et psalterium que feci scribj 
in pulcerrima littera eorum. et teneo et lego et predico in 
patenti et manifesto quasi in testimonium legis xpisti. 
Et tractauj cum supradicto Kege Georgio si uixisset totum 
ofEcium latinum transf erre. ut per totam terram cantaretur 
in dominio suo. et eo uiuente in ecclesia sua celebrabatur 
missa secundum ritum latinum [foL 171 r^] in littera et 
lingua ilia tarn uerba canonis quam prefationes.^ Et filius 
dicti Regis uocatur Johannes propter nomen meum. et 
spero in deo quod ipse imitabitur uestigia patris suj. 
Secundum uero audita et uisa credo quod nullus Rex nec 
princeps in mundo possid equari domino Chaan in latitudine 
terre in multi tudine populi et magnitudine diuitiarum. 
flSnis. Data, in ciuitate Cambaliech Regni Katay. anno 
dominj m®. ccc die viij. mensis January, 

litteras transmisit f rater Joliannes pi'edictus 

Hh 1 legatus aj)ostolice sedis. Cujdam fratrj pre- 
dicatori viro spirituali. qui circa partes orientis 
peregrin abatur gentibus predicandohdem xpisti. 
Per Mercatores uenetianos qui a Tartaria redierunt Et 
dederunt predicto Ifratri predicatori in signum ueritatis 
tabulam magnj Chaan imperatoris. Et ipse frater 
transmisit earn in pluribus locis citra mare fratribus 
minoribus et predicatoribus. Et significauit ipse frater. 
quod plures fratres predicatox’cs qui litteras latinas. 
Grecas. Tartaricas et linguas optime didicerant. et adire 
Tartariarn superiorem properauerunt portantes libros calices 

^ As lately as in the seventeenth centnry (January 25, 1615} permission 
was given to the Jesuits to celebrate Mass in the Chinese language. 
Cf, Havret, La Stele Chr^tienne de Si-ngan-fGU, pt. p. 57, n. 3. 
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et paramenta. Et fratres predioti ceperunt uiam et 
pevuenerunt usque gaczarianii Tartarorum aquilonarium. 
sot nou potuerunt transire propter Guerras, vnde in 
eadem ciuitate remanserunt predicantes, et battiezantes 
gentes ibidem, quousque Guerra cessaret. Epistola fratris 

Johannis legati pape. in tartaria. archiepiscopo 


^ g^|g|^^.ni>rgnbO in xpisto Patri . . tfratrj . ifratrj . 
1 1 j y Vicario Generalis ministrj ordinis fratrum 
iim. iHinorum. Et vicario fratrum et Magistri 
ordinis predicatorum. et fratribus ordinum 
utrius<iue in prouincia persarum manentibus. ifrater 
Johannes de Monte Coruino de ordine fratrum mmorum. 
Jnutilis xpisti seruus. predicator fidej sacre xpistiane. 
leo-atus et nuntiu.s sedis apostolice Romane. Salutem et 
caritatem in eo qui est uera caritas et salus omnium. 
Ordo exio-it caritatis ut longe lateque distantes et maxime 
qui peregrinantur pro lege xpisti. cum reuelata facie 
se inuicem uidere non possunt saltern uerbis et litteris 
consolentur. Cogitauj uos non sine causa mirarj quod tot 
annis in prouincia tarn longinqua consistens nunquam 
meas litteras recepistis. Set miratus sum non minus quod 

nunquam nisi anno isto recepi ab aliquo fratre uel amico 

litteram uel salutationem. nec uidetur quod aliquis re- 
cordatus fuerit mej. et maxime quia audiuj quod rumores 
ad uos peruenissent quod [lYl v», col. 2] ego mortuus 
essem. Nunc autem notifieo uobis quod anno preterite 
in principio January per quendam amicum nostrum qui 
fuit ex Sotijs domini Cothay Canis. qui neiierunt ad 
dominum Chaneiu de Cathay, ego raisi litteras Patri 
vicario et fratribus ' prouincie gaczarie de statu et 
conditioiie mea in paucis uerbis. in quibus litteris rogaui 
eundem viearium quod exempla illarum uobis trans- 
mi tterent [?]. Et iam mihi per bonas personas que nunc 
peruenerunt cum nuntijs predict! dominj Cothay ad 

1 rinanTMa,. or the Ci’iinCtX, 
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dominiim Chanem de Gatliay. quod mee littere ad iios 
peruenerunt. et quod ille idem nuntius qui portaiiit 
litteras meas post rnodiim de Sara ciuitate ueiiit tliauri- 
sium. propter quod de factis et contentis in illis litteris 
cogitaiij non facere mentionem. nee iterate scribere Et 
primum est de persequtione Nestorianorum. Secundum de 
ecclesia et domibus conpletis. vj picturas feci fieri veteris 
et nouj testamenti. ad doctrinam rudium. et scripta sunt 
litteris latinis. Tursicisd et persicis. iit omnes lingue legere 
ualeant. Tertium est quod ex j)ueris quos emj et battizauj 
aliqiii migrauerunt ad dominum. Quartum est quod a 
tempore quo fuj in tartaria in Kathay batticzauj . plura 
milia. In isto autem anno domini .in®, ccc. 
incepi unum alium locum nouurn coram hostio domini 
Chanis. et inter Curiam et locum nostrum uia sola est 
distans per iactum lapidis a porta dorninj Chanis, 

D ominus Petrus de lucalongo fidelis xpistianus et Magnus 
Mercator qui fuit sotius meus de thaurisio ipse emit 
terrain pro loco quern dixj. et dedit mihi amore dej. Et 
diuina gratia operante. quia utilior et congruentior locus 
haberi non posset in toto imperio dorninj Chanis pro 
ecclesia catholica construenda. Jn principio augusti locum 
accepi. et assistentibus benefactoribiis et iuuantibus. usque 
ad festum sancti ffrancissci ^ fuit conpletus. cum muro in 

^ Wadding read this word (perhaps rightly) Tardcis. Tarsia is 
marked on the famous Catalan map. Tarsa appears to be a Persian 
word applied in contempt primarily to Christians but also to persons 
of other religions, so that Tarsica lingua might riiean ‘‘ the language of 
the idolaters ”, i.e. Mongol. From this word as applied to Christians 
is derived probably the term ^ ^ Tieh-hsieh by which Christians 
were known in the thirteenth century, and indeed until the seventeenth, 
when it appears in the form iff ^ ^ T^i-erh-sa in Moslem hooks, 
and as Terzai in Trigault’s Christianya Ex;pedUio, p. 124. 

^ 4 October. The chronology is not perfectly clear. Colonel Yule 
supposed that the site was received in August, 1304, and that some 
building was begun at once, so that, speaking rather loosely, John was 
able to say in January, 1305, that he was in the act of buildiiig a new 
church ; by, 4 October, 1305, the bnil dings, including an oratory, were 
finished, but the principal church could not be completed until the 
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circuitu. et dotnibus officinis planis. et oratorio, quod 
est capax ducentarum personarum. Set propter yemem 
ecclesiam perficere non potuj. Set habeo ligna congregata 
in domo. et per misericordiain dej perficiam in estate, 
dico nobis quod miruni quoddam uisuni est omnibus 
aduenientibus de ciuitate et aliunde, quia non liabebant 
adhuc rumores ex hoc. et uidentes locum de nouo factum, 
et crucem rubeani de super in sublimj positam. 

E t nos in oratorio nostro secundum usum oflBtium 
cantamus sollempniter quia notas non habemus 
Dominus Cliaam in camera sua potest audire uoces 
nostras, et hoc mirabile'factum longe lateque diuulgatum 
est inter gentes. Et pro magno erit._ sicut disponet^ 
[fob 172 r°] et adimplebit diuina dementia : 

4 ' prima ecclesia et loco nostro, usque ad ecclesiam 
/\ secundani quam edificauj postea sunt duo miliaria 
et dimidium intra ciuitatem. que multuin est magna. 
Et pueros diuisi et posuj. partem in prima. et partem in 
secunda constituj. et fatiunt officium per se ipsos. Set 
ego sicut cappellanus per edomadas celebro in utraque. 
quia puerj non sunt sacerdotes. de magno iraperio 

tartarorum. . 

D e Regionibus orientalium uobis significo. et precipue 
de Jmperio domini Chaanis. quod non sit ej maior 
in mundo. Et ego habeo in curia sua locum et uiam 
ordinariam intrandi et Sedendi. sicut legatiis domini pape. 
et honorat me super omnes alios prelatos. quocumque 
nomine censeantur. Et licet ipse dominus Chaan audierit 
multa de curia Roniana et statu latinorum dessiderat 

.summer of 1306. All building in Peking is stopped by tbe severe frost, 
which does not break until about the end of February. The tact that 
Quinquagesima fell on 5 March in 1307 precludes the simple solution 
of the difficulties which would be obtained by supposing that tJohn 
dated his letters in the old style, saying 1305, 1306 where we should 
say 1306, 1307. 

1 In the margin below this column is written “per laetum umus 
baliste ”, intended no doubt to explain “ per iactum lapidis ” m the 
text above (p. 553). 
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tamen multum. uidere nuntios uenientes de partibus illis, 
Jn istis partibus sunt multe septe j^dolatrarum diuersa 
credentium. et sunt multi rdigiosi de diuersis septis. 
diiiersos habitus habentes. et sunt multo maioris austeritatis 
et obseruantie quam religiosi latinj 

T\E yndia maiorem partem ego uidi. et quesiuj de alijs 
JL/ partibus indie, et esset magnus profectus predicare 
eis fidem xpisti si fratres uenireiit. Set non essent 
niittendi nisi uirj Solidissimj. Nam Regiones sunt 
pulcerrime plene aromatibus. et lapidibus pretiosis. Set 
de fructibus nostris parum habent. Et propter magnam 
temperantiarn et caliditatem aeris et regionis. Nudi 
uadunt. rnodico coopertorio uerenda cooperientes. Et 
propterea artibus nostris sartorum et cordonum. et artifitijs 
non indigent. Jbj est semper estas et nunquam hyemps 
Battizauj ibj circa centum personas. 


I n eadem epistola^ dicit ipse 
f rater Johannes, a nod sol] 


i f rater Johannes, quod sollempnes nuntij venerunt ad 

^ Wadding separated the following paragraphs from the preceding 
by about twenty pages, and introduced them with a sentence which 
made Colonel Yule suppose that lie (Wadding) considered them to be 
part of a third letter, whereas he himself perceived that they formed 
the end of the second letter. Wadding’s words are: Ex nostris 
Scriptoribus nullus est qui exacte aut plena historia hnjus optimi Viri 
assumptionem ad prsedictum Archiepiscopatum, & res praeclare gestas 
recenseat : solus inter omnes beatus Odericus de Foro-Julio in Chronicis, 
quo 0 a principio mundi, usque ad initium Pontifieatus Benedict! XII. 
brevi methodo conciiinavit, largius de his tractavit, ex quo potiora hie 
exscribo : Ultra ea qum scripsit anjio aiiperiori f rater Joannes a Monte 
Corvmo, inquit beatus Odoricus, awm narrat in alia a se script a 
Epistola qnod solemnes Nuncii venerunt ad eitm de quadam parte Aethiopiiv, 
rogajites, ut illuc pergeret etc. : with the marginal reference : — B. Oder, 
ad an. 1306. This passage, with its definite quotation {Ultra ea, etc.) 
and marginal reference, is a rather serious objection to our supposition 
that the Paris MS. (Latin 5006) is the actual book which Wadding used. 
The words “ad an. 1306.” refer back perhaps to the first part of the 
letter in Wadding’s own Annalesy tom. vi, pp. 71, 72. The passage 
just quoted is on p. 91, Monsieur H. Cordier tells me that he knows 
of no other copy of the Chronicles, but at the same time is inclined to 
doubt that the Paris MS. (Latin 5006) is the copy used by Wadding. 
I therefore give the variations between the MS. and Wadding’s text 
which occur in that part of the first letter of which a facsimile 
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eiim cle eThyopia ' rogantes ut illnc pcvgerct ad predi- 
caiidnin iiel mitterefc predicatores boiios. Quia a tempore 

iifcomiiaiiies this article, omitting all mere cliflerences ot spelling. The 
reading of the MS. eomes first in each c.ase, follorred by that ot 
W’adclinc’s text CJnd ediiionl : Fol. ITO v". inche. et ni eccle.sia : Indue 
.•nl Eeclusiam ; Soeius fuit vie mee : socins fuit mea- via: Jpsnm uero 
.hnnerulorem cum: ipsum vero cum; inneteratus ost m ydolatna : 
inveterutus est idololatria ; ego sum apml emu mm est annus cluo- 
deeimus. Xestorianj ciuidem : ego sum apnd eum jam a.rte duos annos. 
Xe.storiani fiuidam ; quod non penniserunt : quod non permittant ; 
nec aliam quam Xestorianj : nee aliam, quam Nestormnam : prefati 
Xestorini- pradati Nestoriani ; explorator magus et demenUtorum 
imminum : magnus explorator et rlementator hominum : facto aliquanto 
iiiteruallo: facto aluiuo intervallo ; fol. 171 r". quod alius nuntms 
fuerit : quod uliquis mintius fuit ; qninque annis : quinque annos ; Jta 
quod serie: Ita per.sa-pc ; Tandem per quonimdam : Tandem per 
cujusdam ; omnlorura et ipsns : lemulorum, quo.s ; sine confessione : sine 
Hocio; suprndicte infamationes : supradietjv infonnationes ; .xl. pueros : 
CL. piieros ; lit.teris latinis et vita nostro : litteris Latinis, & Gnecis ritu 
nostro ; in coniientu siue sim ]:>resens : in Conventibus fit, sive pnesens 
sLin; imperatordeleetaturmultiim: Imperator delectat multum ; tamen 
seoinuhim usoiii ; & seeiuidum iisurn ; de bono Rege Georgio : omitted ; 
de Septa nestorianonim : Georgius de secta Nestorianorum ; de genere 
iiliiis luagni Regis : de genere illustri Magni Regis ; saens uestibus 
indutus uTinistrauit. Jta quod alij ; regiis vestibiis indutus ministravit : 
sed quidain alii ; pape, et noinen meum vocans : Papai, vocans ; herede 
in eunabulis : luerede ferme incunabilis. To these raay be added one 
passage from Andrew's letter, fol. 186 v«>-~et sum sano corpore et 
quantum longeuitas uite patitur vigorosus et agilis. nicbil quidem preter 
Canitiern habens de defectibus naturalibus et proprietatibus senectutis : 
k sum sano corpore, & quantum longpevitas vitoe patitur, aliquibus 
adhuc annis in hac messe laborare potero, licet canitiern habeam ex 
defectibus naturalibus & proprietatibus senectutis. None of tliese 
differences (except possibly the one to which this note primarily refers) 
seem to me to make it unlikely that Wadding used or made a lathei 
hurried copv of the actual MS. which is now at Paris and was formerly, 
according to Colonel Yule {€at}t>ay, vol. i, p. 17), at Rome ; and in any 
case the differences have to be accounted for, and they may as well be 
due to Wadding (or his friend) as to any other scribe. Apart from 
clerical errors like “ explorator magus et dementator?tm ”, “ uia breuior 
et securiora??i ”, “ aduenientibus . . . et uidentes ”, etc., the reading of 
the MS. is, I believe, in no instance inferior to that of Wadding’s text, 

^ Efchyopia no doubt represents some part of Asia rather than 
Abyssinia or any other part of Africa, but its exact situation seems to 
be hard to fix. Colonel Yule {Cathay, vol. i, p. 168) points out that this 
deputation probably reached John in India, and suggests that Ethiopia 
may mean Socotra. Herodotus (bk. vii, 70) speaks of the straight- 
haired “ Ethiopians from the sun-rising”. 
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Beati Matliej eiiangeliste et discipulorum eius. predicatores 
Hon habuerunt qui eos instruerent in tide xpisti. et mu] turn 
(lessiderant ad iieram xpisti fidem peruenire. Et si fratres 
ibj mitterentur oirines cormerterentur. ad xpistuin. et fiereut 
ueri xpistianj. Nam sunt plurimj in oriente qui sollo 
nomine cristiani dicuntur. et in xpistum credunt. Set de 
scripturis et sanctorum doctrinis aliud nesciunt siiipliciter 
uiueiites cum non liabeant predicatores et doctores.. 

I tem dicit ffrater Johannes quod post festum omnium 
sanctorum battizauit .cccc. [172 r"^, col. 2] personas, 
et quia ipse audiuit quod plures fratres utriusqiie ordinis 
ad persas et ad Gaczariam accesserunt ortatur eos ad 
predicandum feruenter tidem dominj nostri Jhsuxpisti. 
et ad faciendum fructum animarum Data dicebat littera. 
ipsa, in Carabaliecli ciuitate regnj Katay. Anno dominj 
.m®. cccvj®. in dominica quiiujiuagesime. mensis februarii.^ 

F Eater uero Thomas de Tolentino- a tartaria rediens 
cum istis epistolis. qui et ipse frater minor et pre- 
dicator deuotus. iam per annos plures predicauerat inter 
infideJes. ueniens in ytaliam. accessid ad curiam Eomanam 
ultra montes in vaschoniam. vbj papa Clemens morabatur 
cum cai’dinalibus. prius liec dei magnalia ffratrj Joliannj 
de Murro^ olim generali ministro fratrum minoruni. et 
^ Quinqiiagesima fell on 13 February in 1306. 

^ Thomas suffered martyrdom in April, 1321, at Tana in India, 
together with three others. Our MS. speaks on foL 185 of the landing 
of the bones of these martyrs at Zaitun by Odoric and his companions 
as follows : — “ Et cum ab ejs [i.e. the scrutinizing officials] exiasissemus. 
per dei gratiam ad ciuitatem Zaitan ad locum fratrum nostrorum 
peruenimus. Et cum alijs fratribus nostris congaudentes de glorioso 
martirio sanctorum fratrum nostrorum et gratias deo agentes simui 
cum alijs xpistianis. ossa sacra. Sanctorum fratrum. Thome, de 
marchia [?]. de oppido tulentino. Et fratns Jacobj. de Padua. Et 
fratris petrj de senis [Siena]. Et ffratris Bemetrij layci. qui linguas 
iiouerat plures. cum ipse in tartaria natus esset. et adultus. in ecclesia 
nostrorum fratrum recondita sunt reuerenter. et ibj cum multa 
deuotione conservantur. ” Of. p. 541, n, 3. 

^ Johannes de Muro Yallis was elected Minister General in June, 
1296, made Cardinal and Bishop of Ostia in 1302, and died in 1312 or 
1313. Cf. J.n?iales vi, pp, 7, 200 1 Sbaralea, Bidlarmm 

Frcmmmrmm, tpm.' iv*, {d)». 
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tunc canlii'uili iiiiiitiaiiit. ■ . Et^ ipse frater Johannes domino 
pape et cardinal ibiis retiilitJ-. Et ad iiocatiis frater tliomas 
in concistoriuin. Coram, domino papa et cardinalibns'.et 
prelatis sermone preclai-o ista dej nostrj' ammiranda opera 
sic bene ineepta et prosec|uta. .per fratrem Johamiem de 
iirmte corn i no et alios f rat-res. recitaiiit. rogans dominiirn 
papain et card inales, ut operam darent iit hoc opus cl ej 
aiigeretiir. et periieeretiir. de.,vij. fratribus episcopis 

dominiis papa Clemens gaudio iiiagno repletus cum 
^ eardinalibus cle ista maxima conmiitatione dextre 
exeelsi. Atiidiis et sollicitus ut tarn sanctum opus dei 
pi*nse(|uen‘tur. ffratri Gun Saluo ^ Generali ministro 
frainiiii minonim imposuit. ut statirn cum consilio fratrum 
eliii'cret .\dj. Ikjuos fratres minores, ornatos uirtutibus. et 
npprobatos seiisu. et eruditos in scripturis diuinis. et ipsos 
fratres auctoi'itate sua. Episcopos ordiiiare et consecrare 
fnceret. et iilos t!*ansmitteret in tartariarn. cum priuilegijs 
dominj pape. ut fratrem Johannem in Arcliiepiscopum et 
patriarcliam. totius orientis ordinarent et consecrarent. 
Et [fj ipsi vij. episcopi. sicut suffraganej illi astarent. in 
propiiKfuis ciuitatibus magnis. iuxta Cambalieeh constituti 
Episcopi. vt sicut cleus per sanctum tfrancisscum. latinam 
cicclesiam illiiminauerat uerbo pariter et exemplo. et ad 
saliitem miilta milia animarum reduxerat. Jta et per 
discipulos eius. populos orientis infideles. et cristiaiios 
seismaticos, et herrantes. ad fidem xpistianam reduceret. 
et lumen tidej quod per ipsos fratres minores Jhsusxpistiis 
in regnis tartarorum accenderat. Jta per eos continue 
aiigeretur. et eonseruaretur. ne posset extinguj. Electi 
ergo fuerunt .vij. boni fratres. a Generali ministro. in 

t ‘"Hoe anno [1304] in festo Pentecostes celebratiim est Assisii 
Capitulnm Generale trigesimum qwartum, prjiesidente Cardinale Joanne 
cle Muro, Ordinis Vicario. Eleetus est in Ministrum Generalem frater 
Gondisaivus de Valle-bonaj vulgo Balbona GalieecuSj uti aliqui voliint, 
Lusifcanus vero Ulyssiponensis apud Wiliotum, provineiae sancti Jacobi 
iiliimnns, sed provinoife Castellse Minister. ...” Gondisalvus died 
in 1313. Cf, Aimales Mmorum, tom. vi, pp. 39, 200. 
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episcopos. Scilicet, duo. de prouiiicia saiicti ffrancissci. 
que est capud ord inis. fFrater Andreas lector, de perusio. 
et ffi-ater peregrinus de castello. [foL 172 v«] firater 
iNicholaiis de apulia. minister olim proiiiiicie saneti 
firancissci. ffi-ater Guitieimus de ffraiichya. et alij. tres 
fratres episcopi. de alijs proiiincijs ordinis. Et cum pi-ini- 
legijs domini pape Misit illos Generalis iixiiiister in tartariain 
interiorem et in jaidiam. ad fratrem Joliaiiiiem. exemplar 
priuilegij ad fratrem Johannem. epistola clement is. pape 
ad fratrem Joliamiem. 

X, l^lemeiis Episcopus. Seruus seruorum clej. Dilecto tlilio 
in 'Ypisto. ffratrj Johanni de monte coriiiii o oi-d inis 
fratrum minormn per nos in ArcMepiscopiim Cambaliimsem 
electo et coiistituto. salutem et apostolicam benedictionom. 
etcetera. (Rex regum, salvator noster lesus Christiis, 
inter alia caritatis opera, quae hominibus laborantibus in 
liac valle rniseriae magis necessaria et in conspectu di vinae 
maiestatis plus accepta fore noscuntur, evangel ieae prao 
dicationis officium, in quo fratres tiii ordinis habent 
incumbere assidue lit sollieiti pastoribus ecclesiae adiutores, 
maioris priuilegii uoluit praerogativa praeferri. Propterea, 
lit sermo Domini dignis progressibus provehatur, oportet 
viros spirituales, vitae munditiam et intelligentiae gratiam 
cum lolianne sortitos, qui populis et gentibus, lingiiis 
regibusque multis Christum Dominum praedicent, prae- 
sertirn in partibus illis, ubi negotium catholicae fi.dei 
patrocinium salutaris propagationis implorat, in partem 
huiusmodi pastoralis sollicitudinis deputari.) ^ infra. 
Sequitur. 

Sane nuper ad notitiam nostram. et dicte sedis apostolice 
fide digiia relatione peruenit. Quod tu olim zelo orthodoxe 
fidej xpistiane accensus et caritate. de mandato sedis 
eiusdem ex premisso consensu ac ordinis tiij et Generalis 
ministri licentia spetiali. vt lucrj faceres aiiimas infideliam 

^ This passage enclosed in brackets and similar passages below are 
taken from Sbaralea (Eubel), Bidlari'iim Franciscarmm, tom. v, 1898, 
p. 37, etc. 
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den miuK t\il ipsas inddeliiiiri orientaliniii partium te 
persoiialiter transtiilisti. Et in tends cloniiiiij tartaroriim 
ipiaui phires infideliiim per lanacriim sacri batismatis ad 
iieni Hi iivleiH xpisti faiiente tibi si3iritiis sancti gratia 
rednsisti bdeliter et attente. etcetera cpie sequntur. 
([I'HHsideraiites igitrir attentias clara luiius sanctae 
o|}eratioiiis stnilia te in dietis partibiis existeiiteni de 
rrainnn nnsirosTnii eonsensn et apostolicae pleiiitudiiie 
puti-.-iatis in <‘ivitate Cambalien., inagna iitiqiie et bono> 
rabili I'egni iiuignifici principis inagni regis Tartaroriim in 
arcdiiepiscopum assmninuis et praedciiiiiis in pastorem, 
euram suliicitiidinem ariiumriuii omnium existentium 
in i'.r,n dominio Tartaroruiu tibi plenariam cominittentes 
tibi(|iir t'Xen*endi omnia, quae ad jura archiepiscopalia 
nuseiiiuur. proiit permittmit canonicae sanctiones 
nad^an “aueinritate concedeiites plenam et liberam potes- 
tatem. ]>ar. Picaavis, x kaleudas augusti, anno sccundo.])^ 
Cone«‘dii d^miiiius pa})a clemens fratrj Jobannj in lioc 
priniltg'in. nt ipse factus arcliiepiscopus. Episcopos 
institma‘t‘ ta consecrare possid et sacerdotes et clericos 
in ciuitalibus et jirouintijs orientalibus. et omnem [?] 
aiietoiitatem suam concedit silij. ut siciit dominus papa... in 
oecidontali et latina ecclesia presidet sum m us pontifex 
super omnes episcopos et prelates, beat! Petri vicariiis. 
Jta et IVater Joliannes summus Arcliiepiscopus presideat 
sup(‘r omnes episcopos et prelates in partibus ibis, boc 
pacto et titiilo. ut semper se siibditum romano pontifici 
eonfiteatiir. et ab eo usurn pallij recongnosscat. tarn ipse 
frater Joliannes. quara omnes Archiepiscopi Cambalienses 
futiiri per seciila. romane ecclesie snbiaeeant in bis pactis. 
Coiuniciidat etiam dominus papa fratrem Jobannem quod 
ecclesias construxerit. et picturas noui et ueteris testa- 
inenti in eis depingi feeerit. in testimonium mirabilium 
operum dej nostrj. ut rudes populi qui nunquam ista 
audierunt. nec seiuerunt. per picturas ipsas. disscant deum 
^ Franciscanum, tom. v, pp. 37, 38. 
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infcelligere [172 col. 2] et ammiranda, opera eiiis. Et 
lit f rater Johannes Archiepiscopus. et alij fratres in lujc 
opere diniiio melius prosperarentur. domimis papa ckuaeus 
ad dominum Cliaan misit epistolam honoritieaui in hae 
dataj . . , [fol. 173 . . . 

XI. ’f lli Rero septem fratres Episeopi. et alij fratres cum eis 
-L cpiam plurimj diuiiio repleti spiritu proupti ml 
obedienduiii pro iioiiiiiie domini nostri JlisuNpisli. 

iicentia et benedictione accepta profecti sunt, predieandu 
ubique. domino cooperante. fructurn pliirinium fatiendo 
animarum. de fratribus ndnoribus uisitantibus captiuos. . . 

XIL (so. Dilecto jilio fmtri Andreae de Ferii,ilo vnl. 
fratrum Minor 2 mh nos assumpfo in ejyidco^^trn avehd 
e'plsco'palis sedis Oambalien. in dominio Turtavorv. -ui. 

Rex regum etc, on. on. ut supra n. 85 [p. 55i)] usque 
potestatern.- Ut autem in eisdeni partibus iiieronientum 

^ Here follow in the MS. letters ad regein tartaronim, occupying the 
greater part of foL 172 v", eol, 2, and epistola domini clementis. pape. 
fratribus minoribus euntibus in tartariam ad predicaaduin iidein xpisti. 
occupying the first twenty- two lines of fol. 173 coL J. 

- Raynaldus {Ann. Ecctes., tom. xv, p. 2i>, an. 1307- n. 20) begins thi^ 
letter thus: Clemens etc. Dilecto filio fmfTi Anclrete de Pernsio Ordini'^ 
Fratrnm Minor am, per nos assnwpto in Ephcopum supruijanenni archi- 
episcopKiIis sedis Camhaliensis in dominio Twriaronon. 

Nuper considerantes attentius clara sanct® operationis studia, qiue 
dilectus filius frater Joannes de Monte Corvino in Archiepiscopiirn 
Cambaliensem per nos assumptus in partibus Tarfcaroruin, secuni 
Domino faciente virtutem, operatus est hactenus, ae in partibus ipsis 
existens assidue operatur, ipsum fratrem Joannem Ordinis fratruiu 
Minorum professum, & in dictis partibus existentem de fratrnm 
uostroriim consilio & Apostolicte plenitudine potestatis in civitate 
Cambaliensi, magna utiq ; & honorabili regni magnifici principis magni 
Regis Tartarorum in Arcbiepiscopum assumpsimus & pnefecimus in 
pastorem, curam & solicitudinem animarum omnium existentium in tott.) 
dominio Tartarorum sibi plenariam corami ttentes ; eiq ; exerceiidi 
omnia, qum ad jura archiepiscopalia spectare nosciintur, prout j)er' 
mittunt canonictB saiictiones, eadeni auctoritate plenam & liberum 
po testa tem. Ut autem . . . 

Wadding [Ann. Min.., tom. vi, p, 86) mentions the letter Xuper 
considerwntes etc. addressed to Andrew on July 23, but does not give 
the text. It is evidently, from this letter that Eubel restored the 
lost letter to John (p. 560 above). Mosbeim {Hist. Turt- Ecchs., p. 123) 
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saliitis aniinarnm perfectiiis proveiiire valeat et fides 
eatholica muper de bono in melius per evangelicae 
praedicationis doetrinam auctore Domino prosperetiir, 
liMS (suuimi regis magisterio eniditi, qni incliiiata 
coeloruiu altitndine, \it hominem redimeret, factiis lioino, 
diseipulos, quos elegit., in iiniversma numduui misit evan- 
gelium praedicaiv) ciipientes viros providos et discretes, 
seientes ad salutem populos iiicredulos erudire, in partem 
hujusiiiodi sol]ieitiidiuis evocare, qni rectas faciant seinitas 
Dei !K>stri et popnliim acceptabilem ei reddant, te sufScienter 
in lege Domini eruditinn, vita et religione conspicunm, 
mornm honestate decorum ac mnltarum virtutnm titiilis 
eonimendatum,defratnim nostroiaim consilioet apostolicae 
potestaiis plenitndine in adiutorium comniissae dicto fratri 
loanni .soliieitiidinis pro maiori animarnm salute specialiter 
deputamus ac in dicto dominio in episcopum assumimus 
et praeticimus in pastorem, mandantes auctoritate prae- 
sentinm vemn-aljili fratri loanni Portuensi ^ et dilectis 
filiis nostris loanni tituli Sanctorum Marcellini et Petri 
|■)resbytero ac Lncae sanctae Mariae in via lata diacono 
eardinali},)us, ut tibi auctoritate nostra faciant munus 
eonseerationis inq^endi, et constituentes te suifraganeum 
arehiepiseopi supradicti, tibi niliilominus et successoribus 
tuis episeopis in eodem dominio succedentes, ut omnibus 
et singulis gratiis et concessionibus, quas nuper per litteras 
nostras fratribus dicti ordinis in terras Saracenorum, 
Paganorum et aliorurn infidelium proficiscentibus auctori- 
tate apostolica duximus indulgendas, auctoritate nostra 
libere uti possis. Volumus itaque ac tibi in remissionem 
iniungimus peccatorum, quatenus, huiusrnodi commissum 
tibi pastorale ofRcium in Dei et nostro nomine devote 

giveft a similar letter, beginning Oonsiderantes olim, addressed to 
William of Villa-nova, and (on p, 126) a letter beginning *^Rex regum’’ 
(cf. p. o59 above) addressed to Peter of Florence. It seems to be 
impossible to say exactly how the text of these various letters stands 
in the \ atican Registers without access to the Registers themselves. 

^ i.e. loannes de Muro ; cf. p. 557, n. 3. 
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SHseipiens, ciim divinae benedictionis gratia ad partes 
easdem te personaliter traiisferas, propositunis ibi verbiiin 
divinum, proiit Spiritus sancti gratia dabit tibi, ae de 
nostro et apostolicae sedis favore plene confisus dictimi 
oflScium sic solerter et sollicite secundiini datam tibi a Deo 
prudentiam exequi studeas, ut fructiim afferas et f met us 
tuns manens in prolem filioruni adoptioiiis excrescat, et- 
sponsa Christi ecclesia, de sua foecunditate in Cliristo 
sponso suo congaudiens, -fidelein et utilem ininistrimi sc 
destinasse laetetnr, et dictarum partiiim popiili salutis et 
quietis angelum suscepisse in Domino glorientur, tii<|ue 
proin niliilominus ipsius ecclesiae gratiam et divinae 
retributionis gloriam uberius merearis. Datiiui Pictavis, 
X kalendas angusti, pontificatns nostri anno secimdo. 

In e, m. dilecto filio Nicolcto de Bantm eiusdem ordinis. 

In e. m. dil, fil. fr. Gerardo Alhnini eiusdem ordinis. 

In e, m. dil, fil. fr. ULrico de Soyfridstorf emsdera 
ordinis. 

In e. m. dil. fil. fr. Feregrino de Gastello eiusdem 
ordinis. 

In e. m. dil. fil. fr. Guilelmo de VUlanova eiusdem 
ordinis. 

87. Dilectis filiis Gerardo Alhuini, Ulrica de Seyfrids- 
dorf [Seistdstorfi, Guilelmo de VUlanova, Nicolao de 
Bantia [Bontra'], Andreae de Ferusio et Feregrino de 
Gastello, ord. fratrum Minorum, ^per nos assumptis in 
episcopos suffraganeos archiepiscopalis sedis Gambalien. 
dominii Tartarorum. 

Nnper considerantes etc. Dat. Pictavis, X kal. augusti, 
anno seciindo. 

88. Dilecto filio fratri lohanni de Monteco7-'vino de 
ord. fratrum Minoriim per nos in arcJdepiscopum 
Gambalien. assumpto. 

Pridem considerantes etc. Dat. Pictavis, X kal. augusti, 
anno secundo.) ^ 

^ Bull. Franc., tom. v, pp. 38, 39. 
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XIV. 


[fol 18 t} 1-, coL i>,] 

i jlt cfuia vir Rt'liViosus et venerabilis. tfratei* Johannes 
de ordiiie iniiioruin primns in Regno Katbay. et in 
rainpaliecli ciuirate laagiui seminanit uerbiini dej. et 
fun dan id ecclesiaa. et plusqiiani .x. inilia tartaroruin 
eoimertit ad xjn*stnm et battiezaiiid. Ad qiiem Clemens, 
papa phires fratres consecrates in episcopos. tras- 
misit et pallium pontilieale: pro se et omnibus suc- 
<*essoribn.s siijs. 

'xyrms m>ro de illis iVatnbnsepiscopis.postannosplurimos 
\ tal.-s reiiiisit epistolas. qiie sub breuitate iiiferins 
describunuu'. it a ctaitinei ites. 



1l?atcr Andreas, de periisio. de ordine minorum 
iValrum, JJiuimi permissione vocatus Episcopus. 
Reinnendo Tatri. dVatrj . + . Guardiano perusini 
conuentiis saiutem et j^^tcem in domino sempi- 


ternam. et infra, Sequitur. 

Xaia propter iunnensam terrarum rnariuraque distantiam 
iiiter me v.t vos iuteriectam uix sperare possum quod 
litiere ad uos per me transniisse ad maims uestras ualeant 
peruenire. i;‘t infra subsequitur. Xoueritis me itaque cum 
bone memorie fratre peregrine Coepiscopo et mee peregri- 
nationis indiuiduo comite post multos labores et langores 
inedias uaria<|iie incomoda atque pericula in terra pariter 
et in mart ubj fuimus rebus omnibus et etiam tunicis et 
liabitibus spoliati. Demum deo Juuante ad Cambaliensem 
ciuitatem que sedes est imperij inagni Chanis anno 
dominice. inearnationis. Millesimo. ccc^ xviijd ut credo 
perueiiisse. vbj secundum mandatum a Sede Apostolica 
nobis (latum, Arcliiepiscopo consecrato moram ibj per 
quinquennium ferine contraximus, Jnfra quod temporis 


^ This date is manifestly wrong, but whether Wadding’s Mcecviii is 
the right correction is very doubtful, Mceexiii is perhaps more plausible, 
as Andrew says tliat he spent five years in Khanbalig and went to 
5Iaitun four years before 1322. 
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spatium procurauimus. Alapha : ^ ab Jmperatore liiagniiico 
pro iiictu et vestitu octo personarum. Est aiitem alafa 
impense qiias imperator quas imperator tribiiit iiuiitijs 
inagnatoiTirn. oratoribiis. bellatoribus. et diiiersoruin artioin 
artificibiis. et Jociilatoribiis pauperibus. et diuersis diuer- 
sarnm conditionum personis. que impense pluriiimlatinoriim 
Regum introitns expensas que transscenduriE De diuitijs 
magnificentia et gloria liuius maguj Jmperatoris. de 
vastitate Jmperij. rnultitudine populorum. numerositate 
Giuitatum et magnitudine earundem. et de ordinatione 
Jmperij in quo nemo aduersus alium aiisiis est leuare 
gladium. transeo. quia longum foret [fol. 186 v®] seribere 
et audientibus incredibilia uiderentur. Nam ego ipse qui 
presens sum talia audio quod uix ipsa credere possum, 
etcetera. Sequitur. infra. Est quedam magna ciuitas 
iuxta mare Occeanurn que uocatur lingua persica Zayton - 
in qua ciuitate vna dines domina Armena Ecclesiam 
erexit pulcram satis et grandem. quam quidem de ipsius 
uoluntate per Archiepiscopum cathedralem effectam cum 
conpetentibus dotibus, firatri Gerardo Episcopo et 
fratribus nostris qui cum eo extant donauit in uita et in 
morte reliquid, qui primus eandem cathedram suscepit. 
Mortuo autem dicto Episcopo injbj que sepulto uoluid 
Archiepiscopus in eadem ecclesia me facere successorem. 
Set ego liuius modi locationi et sucessioni me non 

^ This is one of many indications in this letter of the many 
foreigners and of the prevalence of foreign languages in China under 
the Mongol rule. Colonel Yule [Gathay, vol. i, p. 222) says that 
Quatremere {Rashideddin, p, 371) points out that Rashid ed-Din uses 
^alafah to signify (1) the allowance made by the prince for the keep of 
animals such as elephants, and (2) an allowance for the entertainment 
of ambassadors and other like personages. Yule himself compares the 
Arabic fodder, and a soldier’s wages, a stipend or provision. 

2 The identity of Zaitun is much disputed, but the weight of evidence 
appears to be in favoiir of it being ^ Ch^iian-chou in Fukien. 
Among other evidence which has been neglected is the discovery at or 
near Ch^iian-chou in 1619 and 1638 of three stones carved with crosses. 
In the date below (p. 567) Zaito in Zayton ” is perhaps a copyist’s 
error* ; - - /r''-* ; ' 

^ ‘ juAs. 1914. . , .Vi,- ''-'V 
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prebeiite asseiisuiii ipsam coiitulit fratri Peregriiio Episeopo 
Bieniorato qui iliuc habita opportimitate se coiitiilit. et 
posquain panels aniiis rexid eandein. anno clominj nV\ 
ccc. xxij’A in crastino octane Apostolonnn Petri et paiili 
clieiii claiisid extrenuim. Ante cains decessiiin per qnattuor 
fere annos ego qiim in Gainbaliech non erani consol atus 
ex alii fill bus eaosis. prociirauj quod clietiiin Alafa elymosiiia 
iiaperialis niihi daretiir in prefata ciiiitate Za^’toii. qiie 
distal a Candialiecli itinere inensimn fere triuni lit dixi 
sollicite procuraiij. Et ciirn octo equitatiiris ab imperatore 
iiiihi eoricessis ad eandein cinitatem cum inagno Iionore 
peia-exi et applicaj adlinc fratre Peregriiio prefato uiuente. 
Et. in qiiodaiii nernore proximo ciuitati ad quartam partem 
vnjns niiliarij Eeclesiain coniienieiitem et piilcram liedi- 
ficari feci cum oimiilms officiriis sufficientibiis. pro .xx. 
fratri bus. et cum .iiij. cameris quariim quelibet esset pro 
<|iiocuinqiie prelate sufficiens. Jn quo qiiidem loco rnoram 
tralio eonti]uia.m et iiiuo de elymosina regia memorata. 
qiie inxta inercatoriiin Jamiensiiim extiinationeni ascendere 
potest annnatim ad iialorem . C . florenorum aureoriim 
uel circa, et de liac eloinosina niagnani partem in hedi- 
licatioiie loci predicti expendi. euj similem in hermitorijs 
in tota nostra prouincia nullum scio quo ad pulcritudinem 
et omnem coniuoditatem. 

D enique non longo elapso tempore post obitum [186 v®, 
col 2] fratris peregrinj recepi decretum Arcliiepiscopi 
de locatione inea in inernorata ecclesia Cathedrali. cuj 
iocationi assensuni prebuj causa rationabili suadente. et 
nunc in loco uel ecclesia ciuitatis nunc in liermitorio 
moram facio iuxta mee libitum uoluntatis. et sum sano 
corpore et quantum longeuitas uite patitur vigorosus et 
agilis. nichil quidem preter Canitiein habens de defectibus 
naturalibus et proprietatibus senectntis. Sane in isto 
vasto Jpperio sunt gentas de omni natione que sub celo 
esb et de omni septa. Et conceditur omnibus et singulis 
uiiiere secundum septam suam. Est enim hec opinio 
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apiid eos seu potius error, quod iinus quisqiie in siia septa 
saluatnr. Et nos predicare possmniis libere et secure. 
Set de iiideis et sarracenis nemo connertitiir. De ydolatris 
batticzantur quam plurimj. Set battizatj non recte 
incedunt per uiam xpistianitatis. de sanctis fratribiis. 

Q uattuor nostri fratres niartiriezati fuerunt in yndia 
a sarracenis. quorum unus bis in igiiem copiosum 
iniectus illesiis euasid. Et tainen ad tain stiipenduiii 
miraculum nulius est a sua pertidia permutatus. bee oniiiia 
supradicta sub breuitate uestre paternitati destinare 
curauj. ut per uos ad aliorum notitiam deuoluantiir. 
ffratribus spiritualibus et amicis meis precipiiis non scribo 
quia qui decesserint et supersint ignoro. vnde rogo quod 
me liabeant excusatum. omnes saluto me que omnibus 
reconmendo intime quantum possum. Et vos pater 
Guardiane reconmendetis me Ministro et custodi perusino. 
et alijs fratribus uniuersis. 

O mnes episcopi suffraganej facti per dominiim papam 
clementem Karnbaliensis sedis migrauerunt in pace 
ad dominum. Ego solus remansi. fFrater Nicholaus de 
Banthra et f rater Andrutius de Asisio et unus alius 
episcopus mortuj fuerunt in ingressu yndie inferior! s in 
terra quadam calidissima ubj et plures alij fratres mortuj 
sunt et sepulti. valeat in domino uestra paternitas nunc 
et semper. Data in Zaito in Zayton anno dominj. ccc^^. 
xxvj^^. in mense Januarij. 

Finally we give the full text of a passage from the 
Chronicle of John of Winterthur to which Colonel Yule 
only alludes {Gathay, vol. i, p. 173) without translating 
or quoting it. The passage has many points of interest. 
First it contains probably a reference to the German 
Brother Arnold (cf. p. 547), John of Monte Corvino's 
earliest companion at Khanbalig. Then it gives a summary 
of what is beyond doubt a letter (No. VI, above) of John 
(although it ascribes the authorship to the German), in 
which the following points are to be noticed. It is 
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iiiterej=^tiiig to find the author at that date' drawing 
afcteiitiuH to the beai’ing of the letter on. the . C|uestioii ot 
the extent of St. Thomas’ travels in Asia (cf. p. 547, n. 1). 
Secondly we notice that tlie correct number of John’s 
foundlings, forty, is preserved as against all tlie printed, 
texts of the letter itself. The confusion between King 
George and Prester John is carried a step further by the 
statement that Jolni of Corvino had converted 

Prester John: but perluips the writer had read Marco 
Polo, who says Et de ceste provence en est rois un dou 
legnages an Ih'estre Johan, et encore est P^rstre Johcm, 
son noin est Giorgie.” {Recue.il de voyages, tkm. i, p. 74). 
Then, again, the destination of the letter, though we can 
gather it from tlie second letter (cf. p. 552), is plainly 
told us. It was “directed to his General of the Northern 
Vicariate Pascal of Vittoria, whose letter of 1338 is 
translated by Colonel Yule (Cathay, voL i, pp. 231--7), 
speaks of “Gazaria in the Yicariat of the North, and in 
the empire of the Tartars ”, and again of “ Sarray, a city 
of the Saracens of the Tartar empire, in the Yicariat of 
the North.” Lastly we seem to have some fragments 
of the original letter preserved for us which would 
otherwise be lost, for the statement that John used to be 
summoned to appear before the Khan, taking with him 
four or six or eight of his choristers, cannot be explained 
as a summary or even as a vague recollection of any part 
of either of John s letters as they now exist. 

The passage is as follows : — 

Paucis annis evolutis ante prsedicta [i.e„ very vaguely, 
A.D. 1330], quidam frater ordinis Sancti Francisci, oriundus 
de partibus inferioris Alemanise peregre profectus ad 
partes inhdelium, ad evangelizanduin eis Christum, cujus 
epistolam ab eo directam suo generali de vicaria aquilonari 
legi, latam & diffusam, laudabiliter ibi gessit, fructum 
animarum pingueni faeiendo. Nam, ut ex epistola sua 
elicui & excerpsi, multam gentem in imperio Canis 
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Magni Tartarorum Imperatoris, fonte baptismatis & verbo 
salutifero prsedicationis ad fideiii Christi coiivertit : iiiiino 
maximum fructum animarum fecisset, si Nestoriani 
hferetici si ve falsi Christiaiii ill ic multi plicati, ipsi uon 
obstitissent. Nam illi felicibus eorum actibiis iuvideutes, 
ipsi pro viribus adversabantur. Interdiim aliquos per 
calumnias, detraction es falsas, adulationes de majoribus 
natu illius terrse contra eum concitabant, flagellationes, 
incarcerationes, & varias castigationes apud potentes per 
pliires dies & annos procurabant ei nefarie fieri : quie 
omnia patienter pro Christo sustimiit. Quandoque Canis 
Magnus, quia eum intime dilexerat, percipiens emn 
innocenter pcenis adstrictum, turris vel arctic custodise 
mancipatiim, clementer eripuit ipsum a captivitate, & a 
cunctis tribulationibus suis, libertati eum restituendo, 
p<nnas graves eis minando, qui eum de caetero verbis vel 
factis lasderent. Aliquot annis in plagis orientalibus & 
aquilonaribus degens, postquam ipsas intraverat, forte 
VIII. vel IX. Tam perfecte idioma terras illius vel gentis 
didicerat, quod potenter & audacter in eo seminare poterat 
verbum Dei. Tantum etiam praedicationibus suis in 
populo fructificavit & prof ecit, homines ad Christi fidein 
trahendo, quod frequenter infra spatium unius mensis 
vel hebdomadae multa millia hominum ad ejus baptismum 
convolarunt, in locis ubi praedicaverat, ut fatetur in 
epistola. Ante nunquam Evangelium Christi fuerat 
prmdicatum : quanquarn enim de beato Thoma legatur, 
quod per eum India, quae sibi in sorte prsedicationis 
ad venerat, in magna parte, & per duos pueros Eomanos 
tempore Silvestri Papae, & Constantini Imperatoris 
Romani, ut legitur in Ecclesiastica hysteria, in Christum 
crediderint ; tamen juxta verbum suum ad loca, ubi ipse 
evangelizavit Christum, nullus Katholicus ante ipsum 
fundamenta, vel saltern lapidem primarium fidei ortho- 
doxae qui poneret, venit. Nulla insitio, immo nec plantula 
fidei.Apostolicae ante eum illie pullulavit : sed ipse primus 
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large ibi semen ChristiamB ' serens ■ doctrioi^ . in 
bonam, voiiiere pnedieationis ' & : conpnnctionis. . scissaiii, 
nbereiii iriessem credentinm sive ad Ghristuiii conversorum 
iiiessnit ; diligens enim et indefessus quia fiierat operarius 
ill vinea Christi k iu agro Dominico, maiiipulos non 
paucoriiin conv'ersorunn sed pliiriiiiorum milliuni reportavifc. 
Presbiteruni & Joliaiineiii, Regem opiilentum & potenteni, 
de quo plura byperbolice in uno libello apud nos iegimtur, 
ad Christum k per eum totam suam gentem convert! t. 
Sed heu post mortem suarn discipline Christiana per- 
niciosam ad voinitum paganismi compulsa rediit, per 
successorem suiim ydolatram pessimum & tju^aiinum ; quos 
revoeare oves errantes & ■ perditas. -ad caulas seu 'ovile 
ildei, frater laemoratus non prsevaluit, quia nirnis ab illo 
regno elongatus, degens in ditione Canis Magni, Domini 
dominant] um ultra XX. vel XXX. dietas fuit. Hie smpe 
dictus frater XL. pueros terrigenos emit, litterasque 
Latinas & Gramaticam eos doeuit : tandem vero post 
lactis & pulmenti pueris congruam refectionem ipsis 
ministratam, soiidum cibutii ipsis pr^ebuit, eos in Musica 
& in Sacra pagina inbuendo, boras quoque canon icas & 
cantum adeo perfecte didicerunt, quod eas alternatim in 
choro psallere egregie noverunt ; Quidam etiam eorum 
ingeriiosi, & vociferati prm aliis existentes cliorum gloriose 
rexerunt. In cantu ipsorum Canis magnus summe 
delectabatur : unde prsedictus frater ipsorum magister & 
instructor frequenter vocatus ab ipso fuit, ut assumptis 
secum nil. vel VI. solatium sibi per cantum ipsorum 
faceret, qui sibi libenti animo obtemperans, & in hoc 
satisfacere & complacere affectans, alternatim ex pueris 
prsefatis IIII. VL vel YIIT, secum assumptis coram Cane 
Magno & suis Satrapis in aula regia comparens pluries, 
per svavein rnelodyam ipsorum sibi gaudium & Imtitiain 
non modicam inipendebat, eum cum suis taliter intiine 
demulcendo, k mirabiliter recreando, Hanc ob causam 
frater ille, k propter vitae suae simplicem puritatem, k 
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sanctain laiiclabileinque conversationem, tan tarn gra tiani 
invenit, quod eiim propitinni pati'oniim, protectorem, k 
quasi proecipuum & singularem amicum in ciiiictis suis 
necessitatibus gratiosissiiue sentiebat, in oculis Principis 
s^pe dicti.^ 

English Versions of the above Latin Texts 

[. To Kubilai the great Khan, famous Prince of the Tartars, 
grace in the present time to lead to glory in the 
future. 

We rejoice in the Lord, noble Prince, and give Him 
devout and abundant thanks that He, in whose hand are 
the liearts of tlie Princes of the Earth, preventing you, as 
we have Iieard with joy, with gentle piety by the gift of 
His grace, has filled your inmost heart with such feelings 
that the desire of your mind is directed towards the 
enlarging of the boundaries of Christianity. For shortly 
after the beginning of our promotion we received in 
audience trustworthy messengers who had been sent by 
the Magnificent Prince Arghun, fiiinous King of the Tartars, 
who told us very plainly that your Magnificence bears 
a feeling of great love towards our person and the Koman 
Church and also towards the nation or people of the 
Latins. And the said messengers earnestly begged on 
behalf of the king that we would send some Latin monks 
to your court. But we, when we heard such pleasing and 
acceptable reports of so great and so sublime a Prince, 
rejoiced exceedingly in the Lord, sincerely desiring the 
increase of your health and the glory of your name, 
and humbly beseeching the Father of Lights, from whom 
is every good gift and every perfect gift, that He will 

1 Corpus Historicum Medii Aevi etc,, a Jo. Georgio Eccardo, Leipsic, 
1723; No. XXIV (beginningat col. 1734). Johaiinis Vitodnrani Chronicon 
a Friderico II. Imp. ad an. 1348. procedens, cols. 1895-7. John of 
Winterthur was a Minor Friar and his GhrmicU seems to be in a four- 
teenth century MS. at St. GalL 
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lighten your heart, ever proceeding front good to better, 
with tlie gift of His inspiration, and will sprinkle you 
w'itli the dew of His grace to the praise and lionoiir of 
His glorious Xaine. Wishing, therefore, to fuliil the King’s 
desires in this respect, and greatly longing that you may 
readily consent, and be prepared, and very eagerlj" agree 
to accept the Christian faith which the aforesaid Church 
holds and preserves, since without His help accompanying 
no one is able to please the Most High : Lo, we have 
chosen our beloved son Brotlier John of Monte Cor vino, 
with, his fellows of tlie Order of the 3Iinors, tlie bearer 
of the present letter, to be sent to you, earnest!}^ praying 
you to receive him and his aforesaid companions with 
kindness (to whose teaching we desire that j'Oii may 
cleave close, since it tells of things meet for salvation), 
and to grant them the help of your Koyal favour for 
the healthful work committed to them, which has in view 
the salvation of souls, that trusting in that protection 
they may be able to conduct themselves with more 
advantage aiid effect in the same, and that you may win 
from the Lord, who repays the least service with great 
rewards, the prize of eternal blessedness. 

Dated at llieti the third day before the Ides of July in 
our second year (July 13, 1289).^ 

II. To the Noble Jolus of Pisa. 

We rejoice in the Lord because, according to trust- 
wortliy report, you make laudable and wise efforts to 
extend the boundaries of the Christian faith by diligently 
bringing those who are not yet lightened with its light 
to the knowledge of the faith ; and that to all the clergy 
who pass through the land you grant in reverence for 
Jesus Clirist help and kindness, showing yourself no less 
their chief and special protector. Wherefore we commend 

^ Atm. Min., tom. v, pp. 196,197 ; JReg. Vai,, tom. 44, c. 55, fol. 314 
This is followed by a letter to Kaidu, in which again there is no hint 
of John or any other missionary having gone to his domains before. 
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the zeal of your laudable diligence all the more full}^ as 
we seek the safety of each one the more. And so we 
stir up your diligence and exhort you in tlie Lord Jesus 
Clirist so that ^^ou increase the zeal of your carefulness 
about your salutary deeds of this kind and untiring work, 
that thence you may be rendered more pleasing and 
acceptable to your Saviour in proportion as more are 
brought by you from pathless wandering to the way o£ 
truth, and from the mists of unbelief to the clear light 



of the catholic faith. And we send you our benediction 
according to the tenor of the present letter for the 
remission of your sins. 

Dated as above (July 13, 1289).^ 

To Arghun, famous King of the Tartars, grace in the 
present time to lead to glory in the future. 


Our wellbeloved son, Brother John of Monte Corvino, of 
the Order of the Minors, the bearer of tlie present letter, 
who has come into our presence from the Eastern Lands, 
has made it plain to our Apostleship by his careful 
accounts that you . . . bear a feeling of great love 
towards us and the Eoman Church, and also towards 
other Churches of Christians. The said Brother added 
too that your Mightiness had been good enough to show 
great kindness to him and to his companions while they 
stayed in your country pursuing the service of Christ . . . 

Moreover, most excellent prince, as in our other letter to 
your Royal Magnificence we thought it right to intimate 
to you by our venerable brother Rabban Barsauma, Bishop 
in the East, and certain of your envoys who were sent 
to us, we, who though unworthy are the Vicar of Christ 
and successor of St. Peter the chief of the Apostles, 


■ i'rk f, .iX'S.’Js - -jJ. V 
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pathless wanderings in which they stray with dangerous, 
steps, and be brought back to the right, way and .faithfully 
keep the aforesaid faith, . .. . ■ 

And in confidently sending back Brother John, of whom 
you have had a foretaste, and his companions to your 
country to carry on the work of salvation which they 
have begun, we earnestly pray that you will accept our 
iutn^diietion and receive them kindly in reverence for 
(hxl and from respect for the Apostolic See and for iis, 
granting them the Eoya-i favour for the carrying on of 
such work . . . ; and that jmu will keep some of them 
with you continually that tliey may put the word of 
<Jod before you and your people, and may be able to 
work for the salvation of souls. 

Jhated at Rieti on the Ides of July in our second year 
(July 15, 

IV. To the veneiulde brother . . . [Jabalaha], Patriarch of 
the Xestorians, health and Apostolic benediction. 

And so we exhort you, Brother, with fatherly love, as 
also in the Son of God the Father we persuade you with 
a sincere heart to observe the catholic faith which the 
Roman Church holds and keeps inviolate as it is handed 
down, and to remove every obstacle and delay and break 
the bands of difficulty and to hasten ... to be united 
with the same church ; and so shall you win the prize 
of a greater recompense from the Lord as you shall 
provoke the more to it (i.e. to union) by your laudable 
example; for subjects are wont to be easily drawn to 
follow the example of what they see done by those set 
over them. 

For we hope and most confidently think that you will 
gladly and thoroughly fulfil what we set before you, 
by diligently and carefully persuading the people who 
are subject to you to it, since our beloved son, Brother 
^ Ann. Min., tom. v, pp. 195, 196; Reg. Vat., tom. 44, c. 54, foL 313 r®. 
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John of Monte Corvino, of the Order of the Minor Friars, 
the bearer of this letter, has thought good to tell us, 
concerning your zeal, many good and laudable works, 
of which we have heard with joy. Accept then with 
reverence the sincere exhortation and devoutly recei\'e 
the salutary persuasion of the Yicar of Christ, that you 
may study so laudably to behave yourself to the lionour 
and glory of the Creator of all things as to render yourself 
by increase of merit more pleasing in His siglit. Moreover, 
we urge you to accept our special introduction for the 
same Brother and his companions, and to treat tliem with 
kindness and favour, that, fortified with such and so great 
protection, tliey may be able to conduct tliemselves in 
their ministry more profitably and conveniently, and 
more effectually to carry on the work of Jesus Christ 
to tlie praise of the Divine Name. ... 

Dated at Eieti on the Ides of July in the second year 
(July 15, 1289).! 

MS. Latin 5006. 

V. Concerning the foundation and planting of a new Church 
in Tartary. 

In the time, likewise, of this Pope Clement happy news 
and good tidings from Inner India and the kingdoms of 
the East came in the parts of the West and into Ital}^ and 
filled the hearts of the Latins, and the hearts of the Minor 
and Preaching Friars, clergy and lay, of the Princes and 
Bishops with joy and wonder. 

For Brother John of Monte Corvino, of the Order of 
Minor Friars, a devout imitator of the blessed Francis, 
stern and severe to himself, and eloquent in teaching 
and preaching the word of God; supported with great 

^ Chabot, Hist, de Mar Jahalaha, pp. 218, 219; Beg. Vat., tom. 44, 
c. 48, fob 312 r«. Chabot copies the text from Langlois, col. 391, 
No. 2218. Jabalaha III, Patriarch from 1281 to 1317, was a Uigur born 
in 1245 at Koshang in China. He travelled to the West with his master 
Bar Sauma (or Rabban Saumab a native of Khanbalig, about the year 
1275. Bar Sauma was sent by Argbun on an embassy to the Popie, the 
Kings of France and Engi$#i<Ij:'8|SE|dptb Knropean potentates in 1^7^ 
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aiithtnit y and gracious privileges by lord Pope Xicliolas lY, 
.set-out on Ins journey to preach to the iniidels and entered 
the^ kingdom of the Persians. And after he had sojourned 
some time in the vast city of Tauris %YitIi the Minor and 
r*reaehing Friars, ayIio were dwelling there in one place 
preaching the faitli of Christ to the heathen and baptizing, 
Brother John himself stayed with them for many days. 
Thence l^e made his way into India. And his journey 
and holy work are described in this his letter, which is 
as follows. 

The lender of Brotlier Jolm, the legate of the Pope. 

1. I, brother John of .Monte Corvino, of the Order of the 
*Minor Friai-s, departed from Tauris, a city of the Persians, 
in the year of tlie Lord Mcclxxxxi,and entered into India; 
and I was in tlie country of India, and in the Church of 
St. Thomas the Apostle, for tliirteen months, and I 
l)apti7A‘(l there in different places about a hundred persons. 
And tiie companion of my journey was Brother Nicholas 
of Pistoia, of the Order of the Preaching Brothers, who 
died there and was buried in the same Church. And 
I, proceeding on my further journey, made my^ way to 
Cathay, the realm of the Emperor of the Tartars, who is 
called tlie Great Khan. To the Emperor I presented the 
letter of the lord Pope, and invited him to adopt the 
catholic faith of our Lord Jesus Christ; but he had grown 
too old in idolatry. However, he bestows many kindnesses 
upon the Christians, and I have now been abiding with 
liim for eleven years. The Nestorians indeed, men who 
bear the Christian name but deviate very far from the 
Christian religion, have grown so powerful in these parts 
that they have not allowed any Christian of another ritual 
to have ever so small a chapel, or to publish any other 
doctrine tlian the Nestorian. For to these regfions there 
never came any Apostle or disciple of the Apostles. And 
so the Nestorians aforesaid, both directly and through 
others whom they bribed, have brought on me persecutions 
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of the sharpest ; declaring that I was not sent ])y the 
lord Pope, but was a spy and magician and impostor; 
and after some wliile they produced otiier false witnesses 
who said that another messenger liad been sent with 
presents of immense value to the Emperor, an<] that I Inui 
murdered him in India and stolen what lie was eaiTving. 
And these intrigues went on for about Hve years, so that 
many a time I was dragged before the judgement seat 
with the ignominy [of threats] of deatli. At last, by 
God’s providence, through the confession of certain indi- 
viduals, the Emperor came to know my innocence and 
the malice of my rivals, and sent them witli tlieir wives 
and children into exile. 

I, indeed, was alone in this pilgrimage witliout confession 
for eleven years, until Brothei* Arnold, a German of the 
province of Cologne, came to me last year. I liave built 
a Church in the city of Khanbalig, where the king has lus 
chief residence. And this I completed six years ago ; and 
I also made a bell-tower there, and put three bells in 
it. I have also baptized there, as I reckon, up to this 
time about six thousand persons; and, if the above-named 
slanders had not been made, I should have baptized more 
than thirty thousand ; and I am often engaged in baptizing. 
Also I have bought one after another forty boys, the sons 
of pagans, of the age of between ^ seven and eleven years, 
who so far knew no religion. And I have baptized them 
and taught them to read Latin, and our ritual ; and I have 
written for them thirty Psalters with Hyrnnaries and 
two Breviaries, with which eleven boys now know our 
ofSce and attend services and take their weekly turn of 
duty as in a convent, whether I am present or not.- And 

^ Infra here and below is perhaps meant for itUra^ t and / being 
sometimes confused. 

^ The following notes are kindly supplied by Canon Christopher 
Wordsworth : — 

a Minorite Breviary prints .ah Borne in 1829 HeMomadarim 
' and Ohorps cdl*irespon<l ‘ Priest ’ or ‘ Minister * 
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several of them are writing out Psalters and other necessary 
books. And the lord Emperor is greatly delighted at 
their clianting. I strike the bells at all the hours, and 
with the congregation of babes and sucklings I perform 
divine .service. But we sing by ear, because we have no 
service-book with the notes. 

Concerning the good king George.^ 

A certain king of that region, of the school of the 
Xestorian Chi-istians, who was of the family of that great 

uikI Answer ' or ‘ the People The Sarum rubrics have for the former 
either Jh ^•ihunaihn'lns or Excdlcncior pc^sonay scilicet Sacerdos. But 
there are hoys of the week as wells as priests, vicars, etc., of the week. 
Pau' /ahda/audtuda.'^ occms occadotmlly in the Tempo rale rubrics of the 
^falisbury Breviary (ed. Cantab.), e.g., col. xxi. Solus puer ebdoma- 
darius ex parte. Cliori staiis dicat primum versum Eesponsorii (post i. 
leetionem tid matutinas). Chorus respondeaf . . . & in col. clxvii. puer 
dalomada ri us FcYved the thmihlc or censer of the principal officiant at 
diristmas Evensong, when he and the priest next in seniority went out 
at thf.^ beginning of Magnificat to cense the altars round the church. 

*"T}ie Sarum Custom book or Consuetudinary distinguishes the puer 
fhdomadarius responsorif or resimnsoriorum^ already mentioned, from 
the pmr ehdomadarius lectiouls, whose special duty it was to carry and 
hold the book for the priest to read the collect after Magnificat at 
Evensong. — Cf. W. PI. Frere’s Use of Sariim, i, pp. 45, 52. Presumably 
the Minorite boys had some w^eekly duties in their turn similar to those 
at Salisbury and elsewhere.” 

Of the service books mentioned only the Psalters with Hymnals and 
the Short Lessons need any comment. 

(1) Mr. H. Littlehales says: “Psalters sometimes have hymns 
appended to them, as in the seventh-century MS., Brit. Mus. Vesp., 
A. 1. ; the thirteenth-century MS., Brit. Mus., Hark, 2,888; and the 
printed Psalter of 1524” (The Old Seynnee Boolcs of the English Clmrch, 
p. 110). And among the books at Mere in Wilts (a.d. c. 1220) was a new 
Antiphoner, so called, containing psalter, chapter-book, and hymnary. 

(2) The Short Lesson is attached to the daily office of Prime in 
Chapter for i>ersons living in community or under a religious rule. 
A wset of five is j^rinted in the Franciscan Breviary (Rome, 1829), 
viz. II Thess. iii, 5 — after Epiphany to the 1st Sunday in Lent, and 
after Trinity ; Isaiah xxxiii, 2 — Advent ; Isaiah Iv, 6 — 1st Sunday in 

I..ent to Palm Sunday Eve ; Isaiah I, 6, 7— Holy Week ; Col. iii, 1, 2 

Easter to the Ascension. They are printed in the Psalter at the end of 
the order for Prime on Sundays. The same set is in the Roman but not, 
apparentlj^, in the Sarum Breviary. 

1 This and similar headings below were probably added by the compiler 
of the Chronicle, or sometimes by a later hand, Cf. p. 548, n. 1. 
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king who was called John of India, attached 

himself to me in the first year of my coming hither and, 
being converted by me to the truth of the true catholic 
faith/ took the lesser Orders, and when I celebrated Mass 
he served, wearing the sacred vestments. So that tlie 
other Nestorians accused him of apostasy. Nevertheless, 
he brought over a great part of his people to the true 
catholic faith. And he built a beautiful Church on a scale 
of royal magnificence to the honour of our God, of the 
Holy Trinity, and of the lord Pope, and of my name,^ 
calling it the Roman Church. And this king George 
departed to the Lord six years ago a true Ciiristian, leaving 
a son and heir in the cradle who is now nine years old. 
But the brothers of king George, since they were perfidious 
followers of the errors of Nestorius, subverted, after the 
king’s death, all whom he had converted, taking them 
back to their former schism. And because I was alone 
and was unable to leave the Emperor the Khan I could 
not go to that Church, which is twenty days journey 
distant. Yet if some good helpers and fellow-workers 
come I trust in God that all may be retrieved; for I still 
possess the grant of the aforesaid king George deceased. 

I say again that if there had not been the aforesaid 
slanders great fruit would have followed. If I had had 
also two or three comrades to aid me, perhaps the Emperor 
the Khan too would have been baptized. I ask for such 
brethren to come, if any are willing to come, as will study 
to show themselves as an example, and not to make broad 
their own phylacteries. As for the road, I tell you that 
the road through the land of Toctai,^ Emperor of the 
Northern Tartars, is the shorter and safer, so that they 
will be able to come with the envoys in less than five or 
six months. But the other road is very long and most 

^ The words nomen menm, which cannot be translated as they stand, 
are indistinct in the original and were omitted by Wadding. I have 
, translated them provisionally as if they were nominia mei. 

3 Seen. l,>p, 550. 
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dangerous, including two voyages, of whicli the first is 
equal to the distance between Acre and the province of 
Provence, wliile the otlier is equal to the distance between 
Acre and England ; and it might happen that they would 
vscarcely accomplish that route in two years. Because the 
first way has not been safe for a long time on account of 
wars, it ivs conse<]uently twelve j'ears siiice I have received 
any news of the Roman Court and of our Order and the 
state of the West. It is now two years ago that a certain 
Lombard physician and surgeon came and tilled these 
parts -with incredible blasplieinies about the Court of Rome 
and our Order and tlie state of tlie West, and on this 
account I mucli desire to learn the truth. 

I pray the Brothers whom this letter may reach to do 
their best that its contents may be able to come to the 
knowledge of tlie lord Pope and of the Cardinals and of 
tlie agent of our Order at the Court of Rome. The 
Minister General of our Order I beg for an Antiphonaiy, 
a Legend of the Saints, a Gradual, and a Psalter with 
the music for a copy, for I have nothing but a portable 
Breviary witli the Short Lessons and a little Missal. 
If I liave a copy, the aforesaid boys will write [out others]. 
Now I am in the act of building another Church, with the 
view of distributing the boys in more places than one. 
I am now old and grey, more from toil and trouble 
than from age, for I am fifty-eight yeax's old. I have 
a competent knowledge of the Tartar language and 
character, which is the usual language of the Tartai’s; 
and I have now translated in that language and character 
the whole New Testament and the Psalter, and have had 
them written in their fairest character ; and I understand 
the language and read, and preach openly and in public 
as it were in testimony of the law of Christ. And I was 
in treaty with the aforesaid king Geoi’ge, if he had lived, 
to translate the whole Latin office that it might be sung 
tliroughout the whole land in his dominion. And whilst 
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he was alive Mass used to be celebrated in liis church, 
according to the Latin ritual in that character and language 
— botl) the words of the Canon and the Prefaces, And 
tlie son of the said king is called John after iny name; 
and I hope in God that he will walk in his father’s steps. 
According, indeed, to what I have heard and seen I believe 
that no king or prince in the world can equal the lord 
Khan in respect of breadth of territory, multitude of 
people, and greatness of wealth. The end. Dated in the 
city of Khanbalig of the kingdom of Cathay in the year 
of the Lord Mcccv, on the viii day of the niontli of 
January. 

YII. This letter Brother John, the legate aforesaid of the 
Apostolic See, sent to a certain Brother Preacher, a 
spiritual man who was travelling round the parts of the 


East preaching the faith of Christ to the heathen, by 
certain Venetian merchants who returned from Tartary 
and orave to the said Brother Preacher a tablet of the 

o 

great Khan the Emperor as a pledge of truthfulness. 
And the Brother himself sent it on to the Minor and 
Preaching Brothers in several places this side of tlic sea. 
And the Brotlier made it known that [there were] many 
Preaching Brothers who had learned the Latin, Greek, 
and Tartar letters and speech very well, and have hastened 
to go to Upper Tartary bearing books and chalices and 
vestments.’ And the aforesaid Brothers began their journey 
and came as far as Gazaria of the Northern Tartars ; but 
they were unable to go further on account of wars, and 
so they abode in the same city preaching and baptizing 
the heathen there until the war should cease, 

A letter of Brother John, legate of the Pope in Tartary, 
Archbishop.^ 

VIII To the Reverend Father in Christ . . to Brother . 
to Brother . Vicar of the Minister General of the Order 
of Minor Friars, and to the Vicar of the Brothers and 

yi 

yrv 


Archiepiscopo,lh^aI<i‘|>r^h^hb^ be Archie 


JRAS. 1914 . 
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Master of the Order of Preachers, and to the Brothers 
of either Order dwelling in the province of the Persians, 
brother John of Monte Corvino of the Order of Minor 
Friars, an unprofitable servant of Christ, preacher of the 
iioly Christian faith, legate and envoy 'of the Apostolic 
See of Rome ; health and love in Him who is true love 
and the health of all. The requirements of love demand 
that tliose wlio are separated far and widely, and especially 
those who travel for the law of Christ, when they cannot 
see one another witli unveiled face, shall at least comfort 
(-adi other by words and letters. I have thought that 
you may reasonably be surprised that living so many 
years in so distant a province you liave never received 
a letter from me. But I have wondered no less that 
never until this year liave I received letter or greeting 
iVom any Brother or friend, and it seems that no one 
has renieinhered me ; and most of all when I heard that 
rumours liad reached you that I was dead. But now 
I tell you that last year, at tlie beginning of January, 
I sent a letter in few words about my state and position 
to the Father Vicar and the Brotliers of the province of 
Gazaria b}" tlie luxnd of a certain friend of ours who was 
in the retinue of lord Toctai^ Khan, who came to the 
lord Khan of Cathay. In which letter I asked the same 
Vicar that they would send on copies of it to you. And 
now [it has been told] me by good persons who have now 
come with the envoys of the aforesaid lord Toctai to the 
lord Khan of Cathay, that my letter reached you and 
tliat that same messenger who carried my letter came to 
Tauris afterwards from the city of Sarai. x4.nd so I do 
not think I wnil mention the facts contained in that letter 
or repeat what I wrote. And the first thing is about the 
persecution of the Nestorians. The second about the 
Church and the completion of the houses. I have had 
six pictures made of the Old and New Testament for the 
^ See R. I, p. 550. 
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instruction of the ignorant ; and [the explanations] are 
wiitteii in Latiiv^ letters so that all 

tongues may be able to read. The third thing is that 
some of the boys whom I bought and baptized have 
departed to the Lord. The fourth is that from the time 
in which I have been in Tartary in Cathay I have 
baptized several thoiisaiids. In tliis year of the Lord 
Mcccv, moreover, I began another new place before the 
gate of the lord Khan, and between the palace and our 
place there is but the street, distant a stone s throw from 
the door of the lord Khan. 

Master Peter of Lucalongo, a faithful Christian and 
a great merchant who was my companion from Tauris, 
himself bought the site for the place of which I have 
been speaking, and gave it to me by the love of God and 
the working of the Divine grace. For a more useful 
and suitable place for building a Catholic Church could 
not be had in the whole Empire of the lord Klian. 
I received the site in the beginning of August, and by 
tlie assistance and help of benefactors up to the feast of 
St. Francis^ it was finished, with an enclosure wall and 
houses, complete offices, and an oi'atory which will hold 
two hundred persons. But on account of the winter 
I have not been able to finish the Church. But I have 
the timber collected at the house, and, by the mex'cy of 
God, I shall finish in the summer. I tell you it seems 
a sort of marvel to all who come from the city and from 
elsewhere, because they had not a rumour of it^ before, 
and when they see the place new built and the red Cross 
placed aloft at the top. 

And we in our oratory sing the office regularly by ear, 
because we have not the notes. The lord Khan can hear 
our voices in his chamber; and this wonderful fact is 
published far and wide among the heathen, and will have 
a great effect, as the Divine mercy shall dispose and fulfil 
^ October 4, See n. p* §53^ , ® Or “hence’’. 
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From our first Clmrcli and residence to the second 
Church which I have since built is a distance of two miles 
and a half inside the city, wliich is very great. And I have 
divided the boys, and placed part in the first [Church] and 
part I have establislied in the second and they perform 
the service by themselves. But I, as chaplain, celebrate 
in either Church by weeks, for the boys are not priests. 

Concerning the great Empire of the Tartars 

Concerning tlie regions of the Orientals, and especially 
concerning the Empire of the lord Khan, I give you to 
know that there is none greater in the world. And 
I have a place in his court, and a regular right of 
entrance, and of sitting, as legate of tlie lord Pope ; and 
he honours me above all other prelates, whatever may be 
their titles. And although tlie lord Khan himself has 
heard many things about the Roman Court and the state of 
the Latins, yet he much desires to see envoys coming from 
those parts. In these countries there are many scliools 
of idolaters of various creeds, and there are many monks 
of the difterent scliools wearing difierent habits, and they 
are of much greater austerity and obedience than Latin 
monks are. 

Of India I have seen the greater part, and made 
inquiries about other parts of India, and it would be of 
great profit to preach to them the faitli of Christ if 
Brothers would come. But . none should be sent except 
men of the most solid character, for the regions are very 
beautiful, full of aromatic spices and of precious stones. 
But they have few of our fruits. And on account of the 
great mildness and warmth of the air and region they 
go naked., covering the loins with a scanty covering. 
And consequently they have no need of our arts and 
crafts of tailors and cordwainers. There it is always 
summer and never winter, I baptized there about 
a hundred persons. 
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In the same letter Brother John himself says that 
a formal deputation came to him from Etliiopia, asking 
him to go thitlier to preach or to send good preachers, 
because since the time of the Blessed Matthew the 
Evangelist and of his disciples they had not had 
preachers to instruct them in the faith of Christ, and 
they had a great desire to attain to the true faith of 
Christ. And if brothers were sent there they would 
all be converted to Christ and become true Christians. 


For there are very many in the East who are called 
Christians and believe in Christ in name alone, but know 
nothing else about the Scriptures and the doctrines of 
the Saints, living in ignorance because the j?* have no 
preachers and teachers. 

Brother J ohn al so says that after .the feast of All 
Saints he baptized four hundred persons; and as he has 
heard that a number of Brothers of either Order have 
gone to the Persians and to Gazaria, he exhorts them 
fervently to preach the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to bring forth fruit of souls. The letter itself said 
it was dated in Khanbalig, a city of the kingdom of 
Cathay, in the year of the Lord Mcccvi, on Quinquagesima 
Sunday in the month of February.^ 

^ A third letter (anonymous, but certainly by John of Monte Corvino) 
exists. As it does not mention China or missionary work it does not 
seem necessary to print it here. It is in Italian and the MS. (? of the 
fourteenth century) is in the Laurentian Library. The text was printed 
by Kunstmann in the Oelehrte Anzeigen, ilr Band. Miinchen : luli bis 
December, 1855 ; Bulletins der drei Classen, Miinchen, Nr. 22. 25 
Dezembers, 1855, col. 171 — Alio in Christo Frate Bartolomeo . . . 
col. 175 — Iscritta fu questa lettera in Mabar cittade della Provincia 
di Sizia delFIndia di sopra die xx. Dicembre anno Domini mccx. The 
English version will be found in Colonel Yule’s CatJiay, vol. i, pp. 209™ 
218. The date of the letter was probably 1292 or 1293. 

Other letters from J ohn are mentioned by Sbaralea in his Supplementunif 
p. 443, as having been extracted by Wadding from the Vatican Registers, 

I have not yet been able to trac® these in Wadding, and Mr. J, A. 

. 'Twemlow kindly’ It ’^ tojprobable that, such Mteta > 
wonld be found, -i 
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IX. Now Brotlier Thomas of Tolentiiio, who being himself 
too a Minor Friar and devoted preacher had already 
preached among the heathen for many years, returning 
with this letter from Tartary [and] coming into Italy, 
went into Gascony to the Koman Court beyond the 
mountains where Pope Clement was staying with the 
Cardinals. He brouglit the news of these miglity works 
of God first 10 Brother Jolm of Muro ^ sometime Minister 
General of the Minor Fidars and then a Cardinal. And 
Brother John himself reported to the lord Pope and the 
(Cardinals. And Brother Thomas, being called into the 
Consistory, rehearsed in a notable speed) before the Pope 
aial the Cardinals and prelates these wonderful works 
of oui‘ Lord so well begun and. maintained by Brother 
John of Monte Corvino and other Brothers, asking the 
lord Pope and the Cardinals to take care that tliis work 
of God might be increased and perfected. 

Conoei'iiing tlie seven Brothers, Bishops. 

And lord Pope Clement, filled with great joy, together 
with the Cardinals, at this vast change of the right liand 
of the Most High, longing and anxious that so holy 
a work of God should be maintained, charged Brother 
Gonzalviis, Minister General of the Minor Fiiars, that 
with the advice of the Brothers he sliould immediately 
choose seven good Minor Friars, men adorned with virtue, 
of approved good sense, and learned in the divine 
Scriptures, and that he should cause the Brothers to ordain 
and consecrate [them] Bishops- by his authority, and should 

^ Johannes de Muro Vallis was elected Minister General in June, 1296, 
made Cardinal and Bishop of Ostia in 1302, and died in 1312 or 1313. 
Of. Sbaralea, BidL Franc,,, tom. iv, pp. 423 {h), 429 (d) ; Ann. Min,, 
tom. vi, p. 200. John presided at the general chapter held at Assisi 
at Whitsuntide, 1304, when Gondisalvus de Vallebona, a Portuguese, 
was elected Minister General. Gondisalvus died in 1313. Cf. Ann. 
Min,, tom. vi, pp. 39, 200. 

® ** Eb ipsosfratres auctoritate sua. Episcopos ordinare et consecrare 
faceret.” Perhaps we should read ** ordinari et consecrari 
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send them over into , Tartary •■.with the license o£ the lord 
Pope that they should ordain . and consecrate Brother 
John to be Archbishop and Patriarch of tlie whole East: 
and that the seven Bishops should assist lum in the 
neighbouring great cities, having been appointed Bishops 
at Khanbalig; that, as God had enlightened the Latin 
Church through St; Francis, by word and example alike, 
and had brought home to salvation man}^ thousands of 
souls, so too through his disciples He might bring back 
to the Christian faith the infidel peoples of the East and 
schismatic and erring Christians, and the light of faith 
which Jesus Christ had kindled in the realms of the 
Tartars througli the Minor Friars, might by them be so 
continually fostered and increased that it might never be 
put out. Seven good Brothers were tlierefore elected by 
the Minister General to be Bishops ; to wit, two from 
the province of St. Francis which is the head of the 
Order, Brotlier Andrew, Reader, of Perugia and Brother 
Peregrine of Castello; Brother Nicholas of Apulia, 
formerly Minister of the province of St. Francis, Brother 
William of Franchya, and three other Brothers Bishops 
from other provinces of the Order. And the Minister 
General sent them with the licences of the lord Pope to 
inner Tartary and to India to Brother John. 

A copy of the licence to Brother John. 

The letter of Pope Clement to Brother John. 

X. Clement, Bishop, Servant of the servants of God, to the 
beloved son in Christ, Brother John of Monte Cor vino of 
the Order of Minor Friars, chosen and appointed by us 
to be Archbishop of Khanbalig, health and Apostolic 
benediction. Etc, 

(The King of kings, our Saviour Jesus Christ, wished 
the duty of preaching the Gospel, in which the Brothers 
of your Order have to labour diligently as careful helpers 
to the pastors of the Chui*ch,,tp be put forward as entitled 
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to n greater reward a-uiong the other works of charity 
which are recognized as more necessary to man labouring 
ill this Tal(3 of misery and more acceptable in the sight of 
the Divine Majesty. Wherefore, in order that the word 
of t-lie Lord may make \Torthy progress, it is right that 
spiritnai men who liave received pureness of life and the 
grace of wisdom with John, should be deputed for the 
doty of such pastoral care, to preach Christ the Lord 
to many peoples and nations and tongues and kings^ 
especially in those places where the business of the catholic 
faith begs for the protection of the propagation of the 
(ilospel of Salvation.) ^ Below follows : It has quite lately 
been brought to the notice of us and of tlie said Apostolic 
See l>y trustworthy report that you, fired with, love 
and with zeal for tlie orthodox Christian faith, betook 
yourself once in person by command of the same See 
with tlie previous consent and special permission of 
your Order and of the Minister General to the very 
countries of the infidels of the East to gain for the 
living God the souls of the unbelievers ; and that in 
tlie lands of the dominion of the Tartars you have, by 
the- favour of the grace of the Holy Spirit, faithfully and 
diligently brought many of the infidels through tlie 
washing of holy baptism to the true faith of Christ, and 
the rest which follows. (Taking, therefore, into very 
careful consideration your conspicuous diligence in this 
holy work, we choose you, living in tlie said countries, 
by the consent of our brothers and the fullness of Apostolic 
power, to be Archbishop in the great and honourable city 
of Khanbalig, in the realm of the magnificent prince the 
great king of the Tartars, and appoint you chief pastor, 

^ The passage in brackets is added from Sbaralea, Bull, Franc, 
(continued by Eubel), tom. v, p. 37, No. 85. The Vatican Registers 
for the year ,1307 appear to be lost or at least to be incomplete, and 
-Eubel (be., n. 4) says: ‘‘The mutilated text of this bull has been 
restored from the bull which follows. Of. Ann, Mm,, an. 1307., 
Raynaldi Aim. Eedfs. an. 1307, no, 20.” 
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committing to you the full charge and care of all the souls 
living in tlie whole dominion of the Tartars, and granting 
you by the same authority full and free power to exercise 
all the rights wliich are recognized as belonging to Arch- 
bishopvs according as is allowed by canonical permission. 
Dated at Poic tiers, 23 July in the second year (Mccevii).) ^ 
In this licence lord Pope Clement grants to Brother 
John tljat wlien he has liimself been made Archbisliop lie 
may be able to appoint and consecrate Bishops and priests 
and clergy in the cities and provinces of the East, and 
grants him all his authority, that, as the lord Pope 
presides in the Western and Latin Church as chief Pontiff 
over all Bishops and Prelates, as vicar of the blessed Peter, 
so also may Brother John preside as Archbishop over all 
Bishops and Prelates in those parts, with this agreement 


and specification that he always confesses his subjection 



to the Roman Pontiff* and acknowledges [that he receives] 
the use of tlie pall from him ; — as well Brother John 
himself as ail future Archbishops of Khanbalig for ever 
to be subject to the Roman Church on these conditions. 
The lord Pope also commends Brother John because he 
has built Churches, and has caused pictures of the New 
and Old Testament to be painted in them in testimony of 
tlie wonderful works of our God, that ignorant people, 
who have never heard of these things nor known them, 
may learn by these pictures to understand God and his 
wonderful works. And that Brother John the Ai'chbishop 
and the other Brothers might prosper the more in this 
divine work, the lord Pope Clement sent a complimentary 
letter to the lord Khan on this date. . . . 

But they, the seven episcopal Brothers, and a very large 
number of other Brothers with them, filled with the Divine 
Spirit and ready to obey for the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, set out as soon as they had received permission 
and benediction, preaching^: everywhere, the Lord working 
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with them, [^Hid] making a very great harvest of 
souls . . . 

XII. ((86) To the beloved son Andrew of Perugia of tlie 
Order of Minor Friars, taken us to be a Bishop of 
the Archiepiscopal See of Khanbalig in the dominion of 
■. .tlie-; Tartars. ■■ ■ . ■ 

The King ol kings, etc.^ In order, however, that tlie 
g]‘owth of the salvation of souls in the same parts may go 
forward more perfectly and that the catliolic faith may 
always progress by the help of the Lord from good to 
better through tlie teaching of the evangelical message, we 
(instructed hy the orders of the King on high, who bowing 
the height of the lieavens and becoming man that He 
might redeem man sent the disciples, whom He chose, to 
preach the gospel in all the world), wisliing to call out 
men to undertake such a charge who are prudent and 
discreet and know liow to instruct tlie unbelieving peoples 
for salvation, that they may make straight the paths of 
our God anti render the people acceptable to Him, do 
specially depute you who are siifEciently learned in the 
law of the Lord, conspicuous for religious life, adorned 
with lioiiesty of manners and commended on the score of 
many virtues, by tlxe advice of our Brothers and tlie 
fulness of Apostolic power, to assist in the charge 
committed to the said Brother John for the greater 
salvation of souls, and take you to be Bishop in the said 
dominion and appoint you pastor, ordering by the 
aiitliority of the present letter the venerable Brother 
John of Ostia and our beloved sons the Cardinals John, 
priest of the title of St. Marcellinus and St. Peter, 
and Luke, deacon of St. Mary in Via Lata, to grant 

^ Tijese bulls, numbered 86, 87, 88, are taken from the Bull. Franc., 
tom. V, pp. 38, 39. Tlie original references are given as follows : — 86 : 
Bcyiatrum Vaticanum, tom. 54, fol. 138, ep, 652 {nn. 2216-2221) ; 87 : id., 
tom. 54, fol. 108, ep. 45 de Curia (n. 2300) ; 88 : ibid., ep. 46 de Curia 
(n. 2301), The opening sentences of 86 are transferred by Eubel to the 
bull granted to John of Monte Corvino ; see p. 587 above. 
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you Dy our autnority the gitt ot consecration, and 
appointing you suffragan of the above-nanied Archbishop, 
granting none the less to you and to the Bishops who 
succeed you in the same dominion tliat you may be able 
by our authority to use all and each of the gifrs ami 
concessions wdiich we lately thought riglit to grant in oui* 
letter by Apostolic authority to the Brothers of the saiti 
Order who were going to tlie lands of the Saracens. 
Pagans, and other infidels. And so \Ye wish and enjoin upon 
you for the remission of sins that, devoutly undertaking 
such pastoral office as has been committed to you in ihe 
name of God and of us, you betake yourself in pers<m to 
the same parts wdth the grace of the Divine blessing to set 
forth the word of God as the grace of tlie Holy Spirit 
shall give you, and that, fully relying on the favour of us 
and of the Apostolic See, you so diligently and carefully 
take heed to carry out the said duty according to the 
wdsdoin given you by God, that, you may bring forth fruit, 
and that your fruit remaining may grow into a race of 
sons of adoption, and the bride of Christ, the Clmrch, 
rejoicing at her fertility in Christ her spouse, may rejoice 
that she has sent a faithful and useful minister, while the 
people of the said parts boast in the Lord that they have 
received an angel of salvation and peace, and that you, 
accordingly, may none the less merit more richly the 
thanks of the Chureli and the glory of the Divine reward. 

Dated at Poictiers, July 23, in the second year of our 
pontificate. 

To the same effect to the beloved son Nicholas of 
Bantia, of the same Order. 

To the same effect to the beloved son Brother Gerard 
Albuin, of the same Order, 

To the same effect to the beloved son Brother Ulrich 
of Seyfridsdorf,^ of the same Order. 

h' This nme seems to h^.jSoyirhisterl’in'the MS. here, aod Seistdstorf ^ , 
where it^oecurs j [ ■ h ■ ■ : , ' 
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To the same effect to 'the belo%"ed son Brother Peregrine 
of Caste! lo, of the same Order. 

To the same effect to the beloved son Brother William 
of Yilianova, of the same Order. 

(STj To the beloved sons Gerard Albnin, Ulrich of 
Seyfridsdorf, Wh’lliam of Yillanova., Xieholas of Bantiad 
Arnh’cw of Perugia, and Peregrine of Gastello, of the 
(Jrder of Mmov Friars, taken by us to be Bishops 
SufiVagan of tlie Archiepiscopal Sec of Khanbalig of 
the dominion of the Tartars. 

Considering lately etc. Dated at Poictiers, July 28, 
in the second year. 

(S8) To the beloved son Brother John of Monte 
C(,)rvino, of tlie Order of Minor Friars, taken by us to 
he Archbisliop of Klianbalig. 

Considering long mice etc. Dated at Poictiers, July 
28, in the second year.) 

And wliereas the religious and venerable man Brother 
John, of the Order of tlie Minors, was the first to sow 
tlie seed of tlie word of God and found Churches in the 
3 ’ealm of Cathay and in the great city of Khanbalig, and 
converted to Christ and baptized more than ten thousand 
of the Tartars, and Pope Clement V sent him the afore- 
said Brothers, who were consecrated Bishops, and the 
pontifical pall for himself and all his successors ; one 
indeed of those episcopal Brothers, after very many years, 
sent home such a letter as is transcribed in brief below, 
with the following contents.^ 

Brother Andrew of Perugia, of the Order of Minor 
Friars, by divine permission called to be bishop, to the 
Reverend Father Brother +, W^arden of the convent at 
Perugia, health and peace in the Lord for ever. 

^ The AIS. reads Bontra. 

- Ib seems bo be better, to take the two short paragraphs of the 
original as forming in this way one sentence. Throughout the Latin 
text the original has been copied as exactly as possible, with no attempt 
to correct the many blunders, the erratic use of capital letters, or the 
misleading punctuation. 
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And below follows : 


For on aceount of the imHiense distance of lands and 
seas intervening between me and won, I can scarcely ho|X‘ 
that a letter sent by me to ymu can come to your hands. 
And below follows: You will have learnt tlien how with 
Brother Peregrine of blessed memory, my fellow Bi>,he)|) 
and the inseparable companion of iny travels, after niiieh 
labour and weariness, hunger and various inconveniences 
and perils by land and by sea alike, in wdiich we were 
plundered of everything and even of our tunics and 
cassocks, I came at last by the help of God to the city of 
Khanbalig, which is the seat of the rule of the great 
Khan, in the year, as I believe, of the Lords incarnation 
Mcccxviii. And when the Archbishop laid been consecrated 
there according to the orders given ns hr the Apostolic 



See, we continued to abide there for about five years; 
during which space of time we obtained Alafa from the 
magnificent Emperor for the food and clothing of eight 
persons. Alafa, moreover, is the expenses whieli the 
Emperor grants to the messengers of magnates, to am- 
bassadors, warriors, and the praetisers of different arts, and 
to poor jugglers and different person is of various c*l asses 
and these expenses surpass the incoines and expenditure 
of several Latin kings. With regard to the wealtli, 
magnificence, and glory of this great Emperor, the 
vastness of the empire, the multitude of peoples, the 
large number of cities and the greatness of the same, and 
the orderly rule of the empire, in which no one dares lilt 
a sword against another, I pass them b\% because it would 
be long to write and the things would seem incredible 
to those who heard. For I myself who am on the spot 
hear such things that I am scarcely able to believe them, 
etc. Below follows : There is a certain great city near 
the Ocean sea which is called in the Persian tongue 
Zaitun,^ in which- city ja , wealthy . Aimeiiian lady built 
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a large and sufficiently beautiful Cliiircli, which indeed, 
iifter it had been made a cathedral by the Archbishop, 
she gave of her own free will while she was living, and 
left at her death, with adequate endowment, to Brother 
iderarJ the Bisiiop and our Brothers who were with 
him. And lie was the first to occupy that see. But 
wlieii the said Bishop was dead and buried tliere, the 
Archbishop wished to make me the successor in the 
same Clmrcli. But I when I did not give my assent to 
such an appointment and succession, be conferred it on 
Bishop .Brother Peregrine aforesaid, who, as soon as he 
round an opportunity, proceeded thither, and, after he 
had ruled the same for a few years, brought his last 
day to a close in tlio year of the Lord Mcccxxii, the 
dtiy after tlie octave of the Apostles Peter and Paul.^ 
And for nearly four years before his death, since I had 
not been comfortable for some reasons at Khanbalig, 
I obtained leave that the said Imperial charity alafa 
should be given me at tlie aforesaid city of Zaitun, which 
is about three months journey distant from Khanbalig. 
As I said, I obtained leave at my earnest request and 
with eight horses allowed me by the Emperor proceeded 
on my journey to the same city with great honour, and 
arrived tliere, the aforesaid Brotlier Peremne beinor still 
alive. And in a certain grove at a quarter of a mile from 
the city I caused a convenient and beautiful Church to be 
built with ail the offices sufficient for twenty Brothers, 
and with four cliambers of which any one would be good 
enough for any Prelate, And in* this place, indeed, I stay 
continually and live upon the royal charity which I have 
mentioned, which may amount, according to the reckoning 
of the Genoese merchants, to the annual value of a hundred 
golden florins or thereabout.^ And of this charity I have 
spent a great part in the building of the aforesaid place, 

^ J uiy 7. 

- Less than £50 sterling according to Colonel Yule. 
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the like of which I do not know aiuoit^ the hermitages 
in the whole of - onr '.. province for beauty and every 
convenience. 

Finally, no long time having passed alter the death of 
Brother Peregrine, I received a decree of the Archbishop 
about my appointment in the said catliedral Chmch. atid 
to tliis appointment I was reasonably persuaded to give 
my consent. And I stay now in the place or Church uf. 
the cit}?^, now in the hermitage, according to my indinatiou. 
And I am of vSound body and, as far as my age allows, 
vigorous and active, having indeed none of the natural 
defects or properties of old age except white liair. in 
tins vast empire truly there are peoples of every nation 
under heaven and of every school. And each and all are 
allowed to live according to their school. For there is 
with them this opinion or, rather, error, that each one 
is saved in his own school. And we are able to preach 



freely and unmolested. But of the Jews and Saracens 
none is converted. Of the idolaters a very large number 
are baptized, but having been baptized they do not walk 
straight in the path of Christianity. 

Concerning the holy Brothers. 

Four of our Brothers were martyred in India at the 
hands of the Saracens.^ And one of them was cast twice 
into a great fire, but escaped unhurt. And yet at so 
stupendous a miracle no one was converted from his 
misbelief. All these things aforesaid I have been careful 
to send briefly to your Paternity, that through you they 
may be passed on to the notice of others. To tlie spiritual 
Brothers and my particular friends I do not write because 
I do not know who are departed and who survive ; so 
I ask them to have me excused. I send my greeting to 
all, and commend myself to all as cordially as I can. And 
do you, Father Warden, commend me to the Minister and 
Gustos of Perugia and to yi the other Brothers. 
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xill ilie Bishops made Suffragans of the See of Khanbalig 
])V tlie lord Pope Clement have departed in peace to the 
Lord. I alone remain. Brother Nicliolas of Bantia and 
Brother Audriitius of Assisi and one otlier Bishop died as 
they entere«l lower India, in a certain country of extreme 
lieat where several other Brothers also died and were 
buried. Fare you well in the Lord, Father, now and 
always. Dated at Zaitiin in the year of the Lord Mcccxxvi, 
in the montli of January.^ 

XV. A few years before the above events a certain Brother 
of tin) Order of St. Francis, a native of Lower Germany, 
went abroad to iim lands of the infidels to preach to tliein 
the Gospel of Christ. And I have read a long and full 
letter of his whicli lie sent to his General of the northern 
Vicariate. He did laudable work tliere, bringing forth 
rich fruit oi' souls, for, as I liave learnt and copied from 
the letter, he converted in the Empire of the great Khan, 
Empero!* of the Tartars, much people to tlie faith of 
Christ ].)y tlie foimtaiu of baptism and the saving word of 
preaching: indeed lie would have produced very great 
fruit of souls if the Nestorians, heretical or false 
Christians, wlio are grown many there, had not stood in 
his way. For they were jealous of their [? his] success 
and opposed him with all their might. From time to time 
they incited some of the elders of that land against him 
by moans of calumny, false accusation, or flattery, and 
coutrivx'd that scourgings, imprisonments, and various 
punishments before the magistrates should be wickedly 
inflicted upon him for many days and years. But all 
these things he bore patiently for Christ. At length the 
great Khan perceiving (for he loved him dearly) that he 
was punished for no crime and made the prisoner of 
^ a tower or narrow dungeon, mercifully rescued him 

^ This letter on fol. ISO of the MS. is written in a hand slightly more 
easy to read but less accurate than that of fols. 171-3. On fol. 185 
Zaitun is written Zaitan. Of, p. 557, n. 2. , 
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from captivity and from all Ids troubles, restoring* him to 
liberty and tlireatening with severe punixiutient t’nose 
who should hurt him thereafter by word ur deed. 
Living in the eastern and northern regions for some 
years/ perhaps eight or nine, after his arrival ihore, In.- 
had learnt the language of that country or so 

perfectly that he was able with power and boldness to 
sow in it the seed of the word of God. He bore fniii 
and prospered so greatly among the people by means oi 
his j)reaching, drawing men to the faith of Christ, that 
often many thousands flocked together to liis baptism in 
the space of one month or week in tlie places wlfere he 
had preached, as he confesses in the letter. The Gospel 
of Christ had never been preached [there] l.^efore. For 
altliough we read about the blessed Thomas that India 
(which had fallen to him in the lot of preaching) in great 
part believed in Christ througli liini and tlirough two 


Roman hoys in the days of Pope Sylvester and of 
Constantine the Roman Emperor, as is read in ecclesiastical 
liistory, yet according to his own statement to the places 
where he preached the Gospel of Christ no Catholic came 
before him to la^y foundations or even the corner stone of 
the orthodox faith. No graft, nay, no little plant of the 
Apostolic faith sprouted there before liiin, but he being 
the first to sow there broadcast the seed of Christiam 
teaching on good ground which had been broken up by 
the ploughshare of preaching and repentance, reaped a rich 
harvest of believers or converts to Christ; for being 
a diligent and unwearied labourer in the vineyard of 
Christ and in the Lord's field, he brought lioine sheaves 
not of a few but of very many thousands of converts. 
He converted also Pi-ester John, a wealthy and powerful 
king, about whom many exaggerated stories are read in 
a little book which we have, and through him his whole 
tribe to Christ. But after his deatli, a fatal blow to 
the Christian 
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to ilie vomit of pigaiiisni through his successor, a most 
wicked idolater aud tyrant : and tliese wandering and lost 
sheep the said Brother was unable to fetch back to the 
enclosure or fold of the faith, because he was too far 
removed from that kingdom, living in the realm of the 
great Khan, the lord of lords, more than twenty or 
thirty days journey away. Tiiis oft-mentioned Brother 
purchased iurty native boys, and tanglit them Jjatin 
and Urammar. At length, however, after he had fed 
tliem with milk and soft food suited to cliildren, he 
gave Ihem solid meat, instructing them in Music and the 
kacred Pago. They also learnt the canonical Honrs and 
tlu* .'^itiging so perlectly that they were able to cbaiit 
them very well aiternately in the elioir ; and some of 
them also, who were more intelligent and had better 
voices than tlie otliers, led the choir gloriously. The 
great Khan took e.Kceeding delight in their singing, 
and conse.piently the aforesaid Brother, their master and 
teacher, was often invited by him to bring with him four 
or six [boy.s] and solace him witli tlieir singing. And be, 
willingly obeying him and glad to give satisfaction and 
pleasure in this way, used often to repair to the presence 
of the great Klian and his satraps in the royal palace, 
taking with him alternately four, six, or eight of the 
aforesaid boys, and gave him no little joy and happiness 
through their sweet melody, charming him and his 
attendants so deeply, and wonderfully refreshing them. 
For this reason, and because of the simple purity of his 
life and his holy and laudable behaviour, that Brother 
found so great favour in the eyes of the prince whom we 
have often mentioned that he used most gratefully to 
regard him as a kind patron and protector and as it were 
a eliief and particular friend in all his necessities. 

Note 

In writing about King George’s capital (p. 548, note) 
I had failed to notice that the Syriac form Koshang is 
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coiitiiiiicd ])y Odoric, wlio sfiys Prc.stcr doliiPs “ principal 

city is called Tozax [for which the majority of t.jxts read 
Cosaii, Cosaui, Casan, or the like], and cliief cirv thouo'h 
it is, \ icenza would bo reckoned its superior [oi’r olio est 
meilleure et plus grande que Vinccnsie], He has, iiowever, 
man^ other cities under him, and by a standing* ccanpact 
alna^-s iecei\es to wife the Clreat Ivhans daughier* ' 
{Cathm/, new ed., vol. ii, pp. 245, 246). Wliy Colonel YulJ 
was confident that Tozan rvas Ta-t‘ung 'l eaiinof say. 
One text (B.N., lat. 3195) gives the distance of rrester 
John’s land from Cathay as “ X\ dietas ”, which agrees 
well with John of Monte Corvino’s “.xx. dietas ", and 
with the statement that Jabalaha reached Klunilralig fi'trm 
Koshang in fifteen days. The populatimi of Ta-t‘ung 
circuit ill Odorie’s clays is given as 128,496, and tlie 
subordinate cities were not less than twmlve. The Ta-t'ung 
circuit (though it may be tliat to which Odoric refc-rs) 
wuis not, however, in fact identical with Xing George’s 
apanage. Cf. Yaan Bkih, c. Iviii, fob 14 v", etc. Odoric’s 
Prester John may have been John, the son of King 
George. 






XJDBYOTAKARA, A CONTEMPOEARY OF DHAEMAKIETI 


By Mahamahopadhyaya Br. 8ATIS CHAXBKA Vjr>Y 
M.A., Pii.D., M.R.A.S., F.A.S.B. 


Uddyotakara’s Quotations from Dhar.makIrt! and 
ViNiTADEVA 


U IS well Jviiown as a Emlimami 

logician and autlior of a snb-commentary on Gotama’s 
Nyaya-siitra called the Nyaya- varttika, in wliich he 
mentions two treatises on Logic called respectively the 
Vadavidhi and Vadavidhana-tika. 

The definition of a ]3roposition (pratijha) given in the 
Vadavidhi is thus quoted by Uddyotakara : Yad api 
\ adavidhau sadh^^abhidhanam pratijha iti pratijna- 
laksanam uktam . , . (Nyayavarttika, 1-33, pp. 121, ASB.). 
“ Though in the Vadavidhi, ' a proposition is the speaking 
out of that which is to be established/ is given as the 
definition of a proposition. ...” 

In criticizing Dignaga's definition of a side (Paksa) 
LTddyotakara extracts a passage from the Vadavidhana- 
tika in which that definition has been supported : Yad 
api V Mavidhana-tikayam sadhayatiti sabdasya svayam 
parena ca tulyatvat svayam iti vi^esanam ”... (Nyaya- 
varttika, 1-33, p. 120, ASB.). "‘In the Vadavidhana-tika 
the qualifying clause "by one’s self’ is no doubt justified 
on the ground that a side [Paksa] taken up by a person is 
to be established by himself and not by any other, though 
it might be established by the latter as well.” 

In the following passage Uddyotakara cites the definition 
of a discussion (vada) as given in the Vadavidhtoa-tika : 
4pare_ tu ■Jtsva-parat^^#“ap’fi|^,a4^ yacanafin 
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vada’- iti .vridalaksanaiti . ..varnayauti , (Nyayavarttika, 
i-42, p. 151, ABS.). Others again detine a discussion 
[vilda] thus: a discussion consists of assertions for the 
establishment of ones own side and refutation of the 
other side/* 

The Tibetan Yersions 

Now, tlie Yadavidln is only another name for tlie 
Yadanyaya by Dharmakirti, while the Yadavidhana-tika 
is identical witli the Yildanyaya - tika by Yinitadeva. 
The original Sanskrit texts of these two works are not 
available, l)nt the Tibetan versions of them, called 
respeetivt‘ly 7iTsof?-pa/n-rig.s’-pa and J?tsorZ-paM-rigs-pa/d- 
//grehwa are contained in volumes Ce and Ze of the 
Tangyur. ■ 

Dliarmakirti’s definition of a proposition (pratijua) 
quoted by IJddyotakara from the Yfidavidhi or Yadanyaya 
is identified in tlie Tibetan version of that work witli 
what follows : Dam-/;ca/i-pa yah ^sgrub-b^ui 6.9tan-pa/d 
phyir-ro (Yadanyaya in Tangyur, Mdo, Ce, foL 399). 

A proposition serves the purpose of showing what is to 
be established/* 

Similarly the passage relative to the definition of a side 
(Paksa) extracted by Uddyotakara from Yinitadeva’s 
Yadavidhana-tika or Yadanyaya-tika, is identified in the 
Tibetan version of that work with the following: Z?dag- 
ilid-ma-yin-pa/d ho-wo-ni 6dag-nid-kyi lio-wo-ni ^shan-gyi 
ho-wo ma-yin-no shes-bya-waM don-to (Yadanjaya-tika 
in Tangyur, Mdo, Ze, fob 60). The clause ^ by one’s self ’ 
signifies that the side [Paksa] taken up by a person is to 
be established by himself and not by any other.” 

The definition of a discussion (vada) quoted by Uddyo- 
takara from the Yadavidhana-tika or Yadanyaya-tika is 
identified in the Tibetan version of tliat work with the 
following : Jigoi-wa dan phylr-rgol-wa dag-gis rah dan 
g^shan-gyi don grub-par-byed-pa dan (ma) grub-pa/d don-du 
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brjod-Btis Ttsod-pa yin-no (Vadanyaya-Mkfi iu Taiigyiir, 
Mdo, Ze, fol 41). ‘‘ A discussion consists of assertions by 

a disputant and liis opponent for the establisiHaent of tljeir 
respective side and refutation of the opposing side.” 

Dharmakiuti cites Uddyotakaea 

Dliarmakirti in his Nyayabindu uientirnis a sastni 
{dogmatic work) whicli refers evidently to the Xyaya- 
varttika, and a sastrakara ” (author of the dogmatic 
work) who seems to be tlie same as Uddyotakara. The 
passage of the Xj-ayaMndu, wliicli refers to tlie sastra, 
and sastrakara, runs as follows: Svayam iti vudina, yas 
tada sadhanam Tiha. Etena J^ady api kvacic chastre 
sthitasadlianam filia, tacchastrak arena tasinin dhanniny 
anekadharmabhjuipagame pi yas tadil tena vadina 
dharmah svaj-arii sadhayiturn istah sa eva sadhyo netara 
ity uktaili bliavati (Nyayabindu, ch. iii, pp. 
Peterson’s edition). ‘"'By one’s self’ refers to tlie 
disputant who undertakes to establish a property. In 
a certain sastra this clause has been considered redundant ; 
but it serves the purpose of indicating that though the 
author of the sastra admits many properties as belonging 
to a tiling, the property to be establislied is the one which 
is cliosen by the disputant himself and not an}^ other.” 

The passages quoted above induce me to conclude 
that Dliarmakirti, Vinitadeva, and Uddyotakara were 
contemporaries, and that the Yadavidhi and Vadavidhana- 
tika preceded the Nyayavarttika, while tlie Nyayabindu 
followed it. 

SuBANDHU, Bara, Harsa, and Hiuen-thsaxg 

The Yasavadatta, an immortal work of tlie poet 
Subandhu, mentions^ Uddyotakara as a rescuer of the 

^ Ryayasthitim iva Uddyotakarasvarupani Bauddhasangatiin iva alan- 
karabhii^itam . . . Vasavadatta^ dadarla (Visavadatta, p. 23l>, Halhs 
edition). 
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.Nyaya. while the Vasavadatta itself is mentioned^ in the 
liarsacarita by Bana as a classical work whicli humbled 
the pride of all previous poets. The Harsacarita describes 
Bana. as a poet who lived at the court of King !Sri Harsa 
or Harsavardhana ; and the manner in which the poet 
iiitriKhices himself - in the work leaves no room for doubt 
that lie was a very young man wliile liis patron the king 
was matxire in age and experience. King Harsa reigned 
in Thanesvara during the whole of the period (A.i). 629-44) 
tliat the Chinese pilgrim liiuen-tlisang travelled tln-ougli 
India. Tins leads us to conclude that Bana flourished 
about A.o, 650. wdiich is the latest date that can be 
assigned r,o Uddyotakara. As Dliarmakirti lived about 
A.n. 685'^ his contemporary, Uddyotakara, must liave 
flour island al)out A.n. 635-50, 

The Residexce of Uddyotakara 

The name Bharadvaja*^ as applied to Uddyotakara is 
derived from the family to which he belonged, while he 

* KaviiiaiB ajralad darpo nfinarii Vasavaclattayil 

Sakty^^va FaiHluputrawruii gataya kania-gocaram 

(Harsaearita, Ucchvasa i). 

“ Prsfliato nisaniiasya Alfilavarajasiinor akathayat “ mahilii ayaiii 
!)hiijaiiga ’’ iti . . . Brabmano smi jfitah somapayinam vanise Vatsya 3 ^a- 
nanam ^aitbakalain iipaiiayanadaj'ah krtah samskarah samyak pathitah 
saiigo vedah nrutani 3 ’afchiisakti sastrani dara-parigrahad abhyagariko 
snii ka me bliiijaagata ? {Harsaearita, Ucchvasa ii, pi. 58, Isvarachandra 
Vidyasagara’s edition). 

One day King Harsa while sitting in his court looked back towards 
the Prince of Alalwa and spoke of Bana as follows : ‘‘ This [Bana] is 
a great ‘ bhujaiiga ’ [snake or dissolute person].” Bana remaining mute 
for a while replied thus : ‘‘I am by birth a Brahmana descended from 
the Soma-drinking Vatsyayana family, have duly passed through all the 
sacraments, such as the wearing of a sacred thread, etc., have studied 
eompdetely the whole Veda with its auxiliary parts, have listened to the 
sastras to the best of my power, and have, by accepting a wife, become 
a householder ; wherein, then, consists my hhvjancjatCi [anakishness or 
dissoluteness] ? ” 

For the date of Dharmakirti see my History of the Medieval School of 
Indian Logic, p. 105, published by the University of Calcutta. 

I ti Sri-paramarsi - Bharadvaja - P^upatacarya-Srimad-Uddjmtakara- 
krtau K 3 "a 3 ’'avarttike pancamo ’dbyayah (Nyayavarttika, colophon). . . 
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is C9*]lcd P^siipcitRCErvci on account of lii.s ii preceptor 
of tlie Pasiipata Saiva sect. 

Xothing is definitely known as to the place in wliic*!^ 
Uddyotakara was born. The only place mentioned by 
him is Srughna, which is situated on the western Jumna 
canal 40 miles nortli of Tlianesvara. The passage of the 
^ 3 ’ayavarttika in which lie mentions Sriighna runs as 
follows : Esa panthah Srughnaih gacchati (Nyayavarttika, 
1-33, p. 113), ‘‘This way leads to Hruglma.'’ Ph-oia this 
it appears that Uddyotakara, while writing the Xyaya- 
varttika, resided at Thtoesvara, which, was connect^sl 
with Snighna by a high road. It was very prohaWy 
this route by wdiich Hiuen4hsang readied JSrughna on 
April I, A.D. 635. Thanes vara was a great centre of 
learning about the time when Harsavardhana reigned there. 
It is not unlikely that Uddyotakara i-eceived some time 
in his career patronage at the court of Thanesvara. He 


seems, however, to have been a native of Padmavati, the 
modern Xarwar in Malwa, which was a lieadqnarter of 
the Pasupata cult, and in which names such as Uddyotana, 
similar to Uddyotakara, occur. It was peihaps owing to 
the skill of this able controversialist that Padmavati 
acquired so much renown as a seat of Nyaya philovSopliy. 
In the Malati-madhava, a Sanskrit play composed by 
Bbavabhuti early in the eightli century a.d., we read of 
Madhava and his friend Makaranda going from Vidarbha to 
Padmavati to pi'osecute their studies in Anviksiki (Nyfiya).^ 


^ Vide Beal’s Buddhist Records, pp. 186-90. Cunningham observes : 
“ The importance of the position [of Srughna] is shown by the fact that 
it stands on the high road leading from the Gangetic Boab, via Mi rat, 
Saharanpiir, and Ambala, to the Upper Panjab and commands the 
passage of the Jumna. By this route Mahmud of (Uiaziii returned 
from his expedition to Kanoj, by this route Timur returned from kis 
plundering campaign at Haridwarj and by this route Baber advanced 
to the conquest of Delhi {Ancient Geography of hvOa, p. 347). 

- Tad idanim Vidarbharajamantnna sata Devaratena M'adhavahi 
pntram anviki^ikl^ravan^ya imSih Padmavatim prahinvati 

suvihitam fMilatinltnadha'rlut Asifc '.‘'A''''' ^ 
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The deliauce ^ luirled at the Bnddhihst lugiciaris by 
(Jddyotakara in tlie opening lines of liis Xyaj^avarttika 
and the liost of Buddhist logical treatises criticized by him 
in the ^^'ork, prove beyond a doubt that he was a logician 
(A no small eminence, whose name shed lustre on tlie 
place of his l>irth. 

^ Vasi Ak^iapiidah pravaro nuinimlui samaya .<risrrarii jagato jagada 
KiarirkikajiiaiKniivrttihetuU Xarisyate tasya inaya ni]>aiidbali (Xyaya- 
varrtika, openijig linej. 


LAWS OF KIMO OEOEGE Y, OF GEOEGIA, SLEIAMEB 
‘‘THE BEILLIAHT’’ 

FRO:\r -CHE I30DLEIAN MS. OF THE (*U]'>E C)>’ 
YAKUT ANG YI, PORAIERLY THE PHOPEiriA' OF 
PRINCE DAYID OF GEORGIA 

Translated by OLIVER WATiDRQj^ 

r| IHE following translation is made from a MS. of 
Yaklitarig s Code of LaAVS, purchased from a, dealer 
ill Titiis in January, 191], whicli is now tlm propeity of 
tlie Bodleian Library. The MS. is in good eonditirin 
and hound in wooden boards covered Avith stamped 
leather. It is on yelloAV glazed paper, Avatermarked 
1740, paged from 1 to 851 ; and then tliere folloAVs, 
unpaged, a Code compiled by Prince David, son and 
heir of the last King of Georgia, Avhich was hitherto 
unknoAvn and bears tliat prince’s autograph AAnth the 
date ''November 26, 1800” and a coloplion by Gabriel, 
priest of Ancliiskliati Churcln dated 1805. Tlic size of 
the page is 12 by 8 inches, of the text 81 by 54 inches. 
There are eighteen lines to the page and eiglit folios to 
the quire. A note on p. 57 says it was written by 
Ose Decanozishvili by the Kings connnand in 1750, 
but this entry seems to have been made later in ligliter 
ink and may only refer to the index. A remarkable 
feature of the MS. is that certain words (apparently 
those about whicli the scribe felt some doubt) are 
marked or this seems to show a conscientious 
transcription of an old original. The MS. begins with 
an alphabetical list of contents (paged 1~57), the earlier 
part of AAdiich (before n^), had apparently been lost 
before the pages ^Then comes the 
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tabular index of subjects (pp. 62-136), with references 
to all the sections of the code for comparative purposes, 
so that the laws of Vakhtang, George, the Athahegs, 
and the Catholicos may be compared with each other, and 
with Greek, Armenian, and Mosaic legislation, at a glance. 

On p. 142 (which bears the note 

3o1j ^nb^ocnolli! showing that it was the 

property of Prince David, son of Kijig George XIII) is 
Vakhtangs Introduction, followed by tlie Mosaic Law 
(p. 147), tlie Greek (Byzantine) Code of Leo VI (A.D. 886- 
912), Constantine Porphyrogeiptus (A.ix 912-59), and 
other emperors (p. 172). Between pp. 286 (art. 147 
of tlie Greek Code) and 448 (art. 203 of tlie Armenian 
Code of ]\Iekhitar) 212 pages are missing. The Armenian 
Code ends on p. 620. On p. 624 begin tlie Laws of 
the Catholicos of Georgia; p. 639, the Laws of George V 
(which we hereafter translate); p, 660, tlie Laws of the 
Athabegs Aghbugha and Beka; pp. 714-851, the 'Code of 
Vaklitang and (p. 825) rules for writing judgments. 

All this mass of legislation is only known in Europe by 
liearsay. It is of extraordinary interest to students of 
comparative jurisprudence ; and the large section which 
bears the name of Vakhtang, though edited hy that 
prince in the eighteenth century, is based upon the 
most ancient customs of the Georgian race and might 
profitably engage the attention of Assyriologists. There 
appeared in 1828, for the use of officials in the Caucasus,, 
a Russian translation of the Georgian Laws, issued by 
the Ruling Senate; but by 1887 it bad become so rare 
that a new edition with a preface was published in that 
year at Tiflis by A. S. Frenkel & D. Z. Bakradze under 
the title CoopnHin> 3aK0fi0BT> rpyamicKaro uap» Baxiaiira VL 
A liberal use has been made of Bakradze's notes, and the 
Russian translation has been an invaluable aid to the 
interpretation of the text. From a manuscript German ? 
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version of this publication Dr. Felix liollhack prepared 
his book Zwei Grwndsterm zii einer Griisruhseken Siujifn- 
tind Rechfsf/eschichte (Leipzig, 1907). The givat Georgian 
scholar, M.-F. Brosset, had made a eumplete French 
transkrtion of Vakhtangs Code and sent it to the 
printers, but it never saw the light. Professor .Vaxiiii 
Kovalevsky in his 3a!i0fn> ii oobniaH lui w^Ickscow, 

1890) has made use of Frenkel & Bakradze's edition. In 
'Georgian there are a few monographs on tlie siii-)ject, 
including N. Urbiielhs accounts of the Laws of George \" 
and the Laws of the Athabegs, There is not. even 
a publislied text with whicli to collate our ^LS. Tlie 
only section published in Georgian up to ilia pre.seni 
time is that bearing tlie name of the Athabegs zlghlmglui 
and Beka (a.d. 1361-91 and 1444-51), whicli was 
incorporated bj" D. Cliubinov in liis Chrestoiiuithy 
{St. Petersburg, 1868). Mr. Sargis Cacabadze has just 
printed on a slieet, apparently with a view to publication 
in some more complete form, the Laws of King George Y. 
He does not give any information about tlie source 
from which the text is taken, but his variants are of 
little importance. He dates the Laws between 1825 
and 1388 a.d. 

The Laws of George are tlie oldest original fragments 
of Georgian legislation. For the present it must suffice to 
present an English translation and a few explanatory 
notes. The reader should remember that these Laws are 
not those of the kingdom of Georgia, but ordinances, 
influenced by Georgian law and based on the customs 
of a remote and disorderly district and designed to 
pacify that district. Though of local application they 
are founded on those general Georgian principles of 
jurisprudence which were held in common by both high- 
landers and lowlanders. 

Most of the MSS. of Vakhtang's Code contain only the 
legislation :peculiaiFif with that prince's naint 
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We have, however, in the Bodleian Library another 
complete text written in 1819 by Nicoloz Balinovi, but 
it cannot be compared in value with the iniich older 
text we have used. It may be added that Vakhtang 
compiled his Code before 1709 A.B. and that its adoption 
in Bokhara was recently proposed, and it is said to 
have l}eeu translated into the Sart language of that State 
for the purpose. 

Laws of King Geokge^ 

The Slahde - of George, Icmg of Icings 
We, Giorgi; king of kings, son of the excel lent- 
among-all king of kings, Dimitri, by the grace of God 
established this ordinance at tlie time when we entered 
into the Highlands (Mtliiuli) for the survey thereof as 
the inalienable heritage of our realm and integral territory 
of our throne and sceptre. We set forth from our 
metropolis and arrived at our palace of Zhinvani ^ ; and 
thence we went to Khada-Tzkhaoti,’^ and we summoned 
all the disaffected Elders of the Glens and the Notables^ 
and heard their statements and investigated their affair, 
and on arrival at Dari el ® we learned that the cause 
wherefore the worshipful kings, crowned of God and 
of blessed memory, our predecessors, had not of old 
established a firm statute concerning the penalty for 

^ The translator has to thank Air. Al. Tserebheli for his kindness in 
reading through this translation in AIS. and making several valuable 
suggestions. 

Dzeglia dadeba, “the setting up of the pillar, or column”; 
cf. Brosset, Mist, de la Giorgie, i, pp. 64S~9 ; Lawa of Vakhtang, % ; 

IJasOiidarnala, i, §§ 23, 66, and ii, §§ 1~23. 

^ In Cakhethi, at the junction of the two Aragvis, “grande et forte 
citadelle, ville autrefois, maintenant deserte ” (Brosset, Wakhoucht: 
Descr. giogr,, p, 299). 

^ “ Residence royale,” in Althiulethi {Deacr. geogr,, 475, 223, 231). 

® HerovanL Urbnelx uses the form haerovani. There are some who 
translate as “ people”, deriving from m. 

® The fortress commanding the road over Mount Caucasus ; ‘ ‘ residence 
royale, ou s’arretaient les souverains dans leurs expeditions contre 
FOseth ” {Descr. giogr,, 229). 
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bloodshed and for divers other deeds of lawless violence 
that some ot .tlieiUj. guided by elrcunisianees and of 
their good pleasure, suffered disorders among tlie High- 
landers, while otliers, by reason that the times 
unpropitioiis, failed to make ordinances f<jr Mip[iression 
of disorders among them. But we, with God’.s h^lp. on 
our journey back from Dariel, having prayed behjre the 
Grand l\Iartyr (St. George) at Lomisaj- and, liawhig gone 
down and settled local matters in the Tzkhra Zma " Glen, 
returned to 3Iukhrani ^ as our winter qnartei*s and tlumee 
fared to the metropolis and took with us tlie chiefs 
(ertsthaimi) of tlie various territories (//n:nG');GHc‘admtui 
of the Glens, Elders, and Notables. We summoned to 


the session the Indy lord {meivphe = king) Catliulicos of 
Ivarthli Euthymius, the Vazirs, the Eisliops, and the 
Mouravis,^ and found on inquiry that mucli disorder and 
violence of one upon another took place, and, because of 
the lightness of the penalty for bloodshed, were esteemed 
trivial ; treacherous assaults of one upon anutlier, pulling 
down of strongholds, manslaughter, carrying off wives 
and desertion without lawful cause, and many kinds of 
< violence, so that no sort of justice was any longer observed. 
On this account, without entering into examination of 
past cases, for that it was impossible to grant unto each 
the fitting compensation, we deemed it well henceforth 
to ordain rules for guidance in the future as to the penalty 
for blood to be exacted for all and every crime, (in the 


^ Descr. geogr . , 2*23. This has always been the most sacred Christian 
shrine for the mountaineers, and their most binding oath is by St. George 
and Loniisa ; cf. § 42 infra. 

“ Descr. yeogr,, 223, 233. A mountain and river, the latter running 
from Lomisa to join the River Ksan. 

^ Descr. geogr.f 217. *‘Un ,bel endroit et une residence royale/’ near, 
the confluence of the Rivers Ksm and Mtcvari (Kura). 

■ ^ Greek thima ; ! clan ; cl ' Rambaud, D^empire grec an ^ sUck, 
175-89 ; Xebeau, Ilisi. du Bm MMpire^ xi, 461 ; Laws of Vakhtang, § 256- 
^ -Head of a city, district, yi}^ge*; tihis case perhaps synonym of 
gafn^theli ^ '• '* ^ b; C 

’ ' "f ’ ;V', > "'i. 4'''''!' i G? h ; d - , * I J " 
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4-eo-Lon) bet^iiuiing from Cross Mountain/ in Khada 
Tzkliaoti, the Zanduci*^ Glen, Cibethi, Kveshethi, and 
higher up than llenes, in judicial and ecclesiastical cases 
and various other matters, such as manslaughter, sacrilege, 
desertion of wives without lawful reasons, or their 
abduction. In other cases relating to religion, the 
investigation pertains to the Catholicos, and according 
to their ordinances let the bishops make inquisition. 
We only for civil and criminal cases have ordained the 
following rules to be henceforth observedA"^ 

^ On moilern Kiissiau maps ‘‘ KpccTOBUii ropii ”, in (^Jeorgian “Djvaris 
Mtha” ; tlie summit/ of the pass over the Caucasus {IJescr. (jeogr.^ *213). 

- ifiiogr,, 219, On the military road near Ananur. 

]). Kakradze here gives a note which is summarized as follows: 
tieorge V, who expelled the Mongols and for a short period welded 
the fragments of Georgia into a whole, and organized the civil and 
ecclesiastical administration, designed these Laws to reform the manners 
of the Georgian poi»ulation at the headwaters of the Aragvi and Ksaii. 
His Laws are monuments of the language as well as the jurisprudence 
of Georgia, but many of the terms need explanation. The Highlanders 
were under the local Eristhavni (Chiefs) of Ksan and Aragvi, under whom 
were Mo\iravni or Gamgebelni (Stewards), Khevis Thavni (Heads of 
•Glens), Khevis Berni (Elders of Glens), and Mamasakhlisni (lit. house 
fathers). Important cases passed, with reports from the Eristhavni and 
Moiiravni, through the Vezir (Vaziri, Chief Minister of the Crown) to 
tiie Darbazi (assembly, council, court). A^endetta was so common in the 
Highlands that it liad to be legalized. There seems to have been, 
previous to these Laws, no recognition of the rights of the Crown, or of 
the central Church, or of landlords; order and law were eclipsed. 
In the Laws of George, and in those of Aghbugha and Beka, a century 
and more later, the professional judge does not yet appear ; cases are 
settled by Shuani (intermediaries, mediators), or Bdcheni, whose task it 
was to compromise matters without recourse to judicial forms. The 
Bdcheni seem to have been chosen by the parties interested. Bdche in 
the Laivs of Vakhtang (§ 215) has already the sense of official arbitrator, 
but even then there was no organized judicial body, and the Mdivan 
Begs and Mdivanis of the eighteenth century w'ere not professional 
lawyers, they were also liotaries, 'etc., and landlords, Mouravs and other 
officials judged in their own districts (cf. Dasturlamala). We may 
add that the word ensthavi means literally “head of the people” 
(of. Tp,KaBaxoB'i>'. 0 roc)^pcTB. cTpoit speBH. Ppysin) ; he was assisted in 
his administration by the gamgeb^lij his inferior in power, who replaced 
him in his absence. The only MS. of the Laws of George to which 
Bakradze had access was the copy which had belonged to Prince 
Theimuraz. . . ^ 
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1. Murder of Eristhavi . — Smee up to the present tinie 
no one lias dared to slay an Eristhari, so in the future 
let none venture to do so. But if God shall be wroth 
with any man and he commit so great a crime and 
kill an Eristhavi,' according, as., it is so monstrous and 
immeasurable a misdeed, so on the judgment of the 
King's Council let him be exceedingly greatly punished 
and mulcted: deprived of estate, expelled from his 
patrimony, and subjected to the penalty for blood according 
to rank. We do not here determine for wliat length of 
time such criminal shall be deprived of his property, for 
such misdeed is immeasurable and no case of tlie kind has 
yet happened. If it take place, the king then reigning 
is free to act with all possible severity. 

2. Collective llmxler of Bteivard.—li a whole district 

(kveqana)j or one village, or an individual, or a glen slay 
a steward while he is serving (onmkhuri)^ 

as steward, the wergild of 6,000 pieces of silver " is to be 
exacted, and, moreover, an enumeration of the men taking 
part in the murder having been made,® an impost, as of 
old established, once for all shall be laid on them for ever 
to furnish every year one horse for the service‘s of the 
Crown. 

3. Murder of a Steward . — He who chances singlehanded 
to slay a steward is to be punished by expulsion from his 
estate and confiscation thereof for ever by the Crown. If 
he be unable to pay in addition the w^ergild, the Council 
may hand over the slayer's property to the victim’s 
family, or leave the property to the Crown, the king 
himself paying for the blood. 


^ ? Not of noble birth ; cf. § 4, infra. Or perhaps the phrase means 
“let an officer he steward *’ (?). For msakhuri in the sense of “ veteran ”, 
of. Laws of Vahhtang, § 32. 

Thetkri ; cf. Brosset, Hist, de la Giorgie, Introd., Ixxxi. 

^ The text of this passage is . very .obscure and the translation is 
doubtful. . , 

^ JBegarg = statuto,ry|sil5»c^f^dS • ' ' . 'v ' ' 


4. Mu rder of Noble Steward , — It the steward be ot nob 
arth and they kill liiin, wergild is to be e-^acted accordii 
0 his rank. 

5. Murder of Steward by Elder of Glen.—li the Eld* 
E a Glen slay a steward he is to be banished for tlir* 
•ears from his estate, his stronghold and estate are to 1 
aken by the Crown, and the Eristhavi is to take tl 
iianagement of his house. After the three years, on h 
etiirn, he addresses a petition to the Eristhavi, who mak' 
, report concerning him through the Vezir ^ to the Roy 
louneil, wdiich restores to the Elder of the Glen h 
•state; but he must give compensation for the blood < 
he steward according to the ordinance above set fort 
Liul in addition he shall lose the rank of Elder of tl 
ilen. And if anyone of the kinsfolk of that Elder of tl 
'lien be fouiid not to have partaken, whether patently < 
)rivi]y, in the murder of the steward, the Council sha 
ippoint that man to be Elder of the Glen ; and if thei 
)e IK) one of his blood, then the Eristhavi and the ne 
steward shall choose some man loyal to the king ai 
miineiit in the community, and the Royal Council slni 
ippoint him Elder of the Glen. 

6. Killing of one Elder hy another . — As regards Elde 
)£ Glens, we have thus ordained: If an Elder of a Gh 
day another Elder of a Glen, he is to be banished fro 
lis patrimony for three years, the Eristhavi and tl 
keward are to take his house in hand, the patrimony 
:o be seized by the Crown for three years. In the thii 
/ear he petitions the Eristhavi and the steward ar 
diey report through the Vezir to the Council, and tl 
)atrimony is restored to him and he pays the wergild < 
),000 pieces of silver. 

^ The vizir, vezir, vazir, or, in the older native form of the tit] 
zoth-modzghvari, was the Governor of the Royal Court, and in all matte 
he king’s first counsellor. Sometimes he was an ecclesiastic of hig 
ank {Deecr. geogr., 20, 40; Hist, de la Giorgie, 307-8). He and t] 
fcher officers of the Court formed the Royal Council. . 
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7. 2h(,rdern in families of Elders. — If 
an Elder of a Gien slay an unpcartitioiied 
residing with him— father, imele, brother, eo' 
or any other of his near kin, there shall be 
tills slayer also 6,000 silver pieces, he shall 
from his patrimony for two years, and the 1 
steward shall take his house into their hai 
patrimony is aftemvards restored to him, accc 
above ordinance (§ 6), on the report of the li 
the steward through the Vezirs and Mou 
Council. 

8. Collective Mtmler of Elder. — And if a co 
g]en-/.'re(2an«,) slay the Elder of the Glen it 
the same penalty, impost of statutory labour i 
as for the killing of a steward, and the imj 
for ever. 

9. Murder of Elder’s Kinsman. — And if 
a partitioned kinsman of an Elder of a G1 
a brother or any other near relation, he sh 
partitioned kinsman pay a wergild of 3,0( 


any kimsinau of 
kinsman of hi.s 
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11* Murder of Kotahles, — Concerniog Notables, we thus 
ordain : Any Notable wiio slays anotlier Notable is to 
be banished for three years, subjected to a wergild of 
200 drahcaiiis, or 1,200 pieces of silver/ and his patrimony 
is to be seized by the Crown. And if he be worthy of 
the cognizance of the Council, then, in accordance with 
the above ordinance, the Eristhavi and the steward having 
reported to the Council, shall restore to him liis patrimony. 
But if he be not worthj’' of the cognizance of the Council, 
the Eristhavi and the steward may not let him in again 
and restore his patrimony. 

12. Murder of Kotahle hy Elder, — If an Eider of 
a Glen slay a Notalhe in order to take his patrimony, 
let him he banished from his patrimoiw for a year ; 
should tlie killing happen involuntarily, let him pay as 
we have above ordained. 

13. Murder of Castellan of Khada. — In Kliada there 
shall be two castellans. The rule is that if a resident 
of Khada, an Eider of a Glen or any other person, slay 
a Castellan appointed by authority and not divested of 
the command, he shall be banished from his patrimony 
for three years, and his patrimony shall be seized by the 
Crown and a wergild of 3,500 pieces of silver shall be 
exacted from him. After three years he maj^ return and 
his patrimony shall be restored to him according to the 
foregoing rule and ordinance. 

14. Murder of ex-Castellan, — If anyone sliall slay 
a dweller in Khada who is not Castellan, but has been 
formerly appointed Castellan and is no longer Castellan, 
he shall pay wergild as for a Notable, and shall be banished 
from his patrimony for the period we have ordained 
above for a Notable ; he shall afterwards return after the 
form above prescribed. And if anyone slay a Castellan’s 
brother or son lie shall pay wergild as for a Notable. 

^ The chxihcani thus = 6 thethris ; of. Brosset, I{isL de la Georgie, 
In trod., clxxviii. 
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15. Parricide, — It in iinnatm*al for clnnlreo to slay 
their parents, and God avert . such audacity ! And i£ God 
be wroth with any man and he attempt this, he deserves 
whatever is worst, every misfortune and misery, capital 
punishment, eternal banishment, uprooting, and destructirai. 
For such, a crime we ordain no wergild: it would lu? 
monstrous, unseemly, and unnatural, and become an 
example for otliers. Nor is it natural to subject strangers 
sharing witli children in the murder of parents to the 
same penalty wdth them, and for this we tlx no wergild 
because in our times it has not liappened, and God grant 
that it may not. 

16. Tenm^e by Service . — If a fatimr grows old and his 
son luis grown up and the father be not able to serve the 
king {hatoni), it is more fitting for tliein to dwell together, 
and if for any reason they cannot do this and tlie 
purcliased estate (i.e. the property the father has acquired 
in addition to his patrimony) be adequate, let the father 
take the purcliased property and let the son do service 
to us ’with the patrimonjq and if tlie purchased property 
be inadequate for the father, let there be an allotment 
made also from the patrimony. And if (the fatlier) agree 
witli the son the purchased estate also passes to the son, 
but if he agree not the son has no power over the 
purchased estate. If the father wishes he may sell it, 
and if he wishes he may bring in the buyer (into 
possession).^ The father may do what seems good to 
him ; the son cannot claim the purchased property. 

17. Fratricide . — If God be wroth with anyone and 
brother slay brother, let that murderer be banished for 
ton years from his patrimony and let the estate be seized 
by the Crown. And in the tenth year let liim petition 
the Eristhavi and the steward. They shall report to the 
Vezirs, the Vezirs lay the matter before the Council, and 
the man is permitted to r<^turn. According to the rank 

A,"' _ v,^ ' 


J'"-# i", 


f,i4 ’■t; i."-. , , 
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so siulll he pay wergild and shall again be granted the 
patriiiiODy, and if there be not surviving a son of that 
slain inan, nor any unpartitioiied kinsman, tliat brother as 
wergild for his brother shall be mnlctecl of one half of the 
patrimony for his brother s soul s sake ^ and half shall be 
seized l)y the Crown. And that half wergild ordained 
for the soul’s sake shall be handed over to any surviving 
kinsman of the slain man who shall provide for his soul, 
and if there be none such survivor the Eristhavi and the 
steward shall give it into the hands of the clergy and 
laity “ of that community. 

.18, of Victwi'S Estate , — And if there be four, 

five brotliers, however much they may be partitioned, 
the nearest of kin shall take and use it for his soul, and 
if that slain man liave left a wife and she do not remarry, 
from the wergild of tliat slain man there shall be allotted 
to lier, so far as possible, an alimony ; and if they be 
worthy of the cognizance of the Council let the Council 
be appealed to and let it be ordained by the Council, and 
if they be not worthy let the Eristhavi and the steward 
ordain and assign to her from the wergild one-tenth part. 

19. Tenure by Service . — Touching campaigns, we thus 
ordain : Whatever glen (kveqana) or community (themi) 
the Eristliavi and the steward summon by (royal) command 
and they do not come forth in due time, that glen or 
village, or be it one man, however many men be lacking 
to the host they shall not be pardoned for one year and 
their patrimony shall be seized for the Crown and one ox 
per homestead shall be driven off for the Crown ; and in 
the second year the patrimony shall be restored through 
the good offices of the Eristhavi and tlie steward. This 
applies both to Notables and villagers, and if an Elder of 
a Glen be lacking and go not forth, his Eldership of the 
^ Vakhtang's Code, §§ 224-, 248. 

" Our MS. reads (men) ; Cacabadze reads 

(? Catholicos). ^ ^ , 
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Glen and his patrimony -sliall be taken away: and aftei^ 
one year liis patrimony shall be regrano*d, it lie h,* 
meritorious and have committed no oilier crime. 

20. Bitbstit'idecl Service,— ll an Elder of a (den l)e 
unwell at the time of a campaign his brother and nearest 
kinsman must go forth, and tlie Elder of tlm Glen <ludl 
be forgiven for not going to the liost. 

21. Wife Desertion, — If a man desert his wife wiihuui 
cause and she be faultless towards him, and lie separate 
from her, he shall pay half the wergild due to that 
womans rankd 

22. Wife-stealing,— 11 a man ravish another man's 
wife, however much her husband may have burned, 
carried oiF, looted of the ravisher’s property during 
a year, even if the value thereof exceed the compensation 
due for such a deed, is not to be set down in the account ; 
but after one year, whatever liostilities he commits arc 
to be counted and the ravisher is only bound to pay 
liim half the wergild according to rank. If during the 
hostilities he slay any one of the ravislier s men, this 
murder is reckoned to his account in computing the 
wergild, excepting the ravisher himself, concerning whom 
we have ordained hereafter. 

23. Abduction without adnltei^y, — If a man carry off 
a wedded- wife, if they have not had carnal connexion, 
he shall pay half the wergild according to rank. 

24. Abduction of Betrothed, — If a man carry off a 
betrothed bride ^ he , shall pay one-sixth of the wergild 
according to rank. 

25. Wife Desertion. — He who deserts his wife without 
cause, and it shall appear that though she was- not at 
fault in anything yet he has separated from her innocent, 
sliall pay half the wergild according to her rank.‘^ 

^ Cf, §25, infra. , ■ '■>. ^ hit. “crown-blesfc % ,, 

Lit. bf Aghhiigha^ §4QA 
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26. Reprisals for Wife-stealing . — If a man carry off 
a. man’s wifcs it is ordained above how the ravisher may 
be treated as an enemy,^ and if the husband make an 
attack when they are not j-et reconciled, liave not yet 
affiance one in tlie other, and wergild has not yet l^een 
paid, the husband shall not be considered an aggressor 
even if he slay. When they both meet and tight and the 
ravisher is slain, the Catholicos and the Bishops fix a fine 
for the reqnieni ; and if the woman take part in the fight 
and be armed and be slain, no wergild is to be paid for 
that woman, but if the slain woman be innocent" double 
wergild shall he paid for her, and for a wound ^ it is 
equal for all : monks, priests, and women who are nuns 
and if the woman be not a nun double wergild shall not 
be paid and the wergild shall be equal ; for monks, 
deaconsd priests, and Avomen the wergild is double. And 
if any such be without cause slain or wounded, compensa- 
tion shall be paid according to their rank. If a monk or 
a secular priest or a woman come as mediator, if it so be 
that tliey are not armed and be thus slain, whoever slays 
them shall pay double wergild according to their rank. 

27. Bivrg-hryce : Private War . — If anyone without the 
command of the Council destroy another’s stronghold, 
whether lie be an Elder of a Glen, or a community against 
a community, or an equal against an equal, in a word, 
whoever he ma}/ be, and the destruction takes place by 
reason of enmity and there be between them any suit at 
law, such suit sliall be decided in accordance with our 
ordinance ; and for the destruction of the stronghold 
half wergild according to rank shall be exacted, and 
according to the rank of the lord of the castle the 

^ § 22 . 

- Bakracize says some interpret “ a stranger, outsider 

^ Gershi ; cf. Frofessor Marr’s monograph on the word gerslii, also the 
Georgian version of Leviticus xxiv, 19,, 20, and §§ 29, 32, infra. 

•* 2[tsirreli = servant of God ; cf. Chubinov’s Dictionary. 

® Mtsiri'tli ? = nuns. 
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destroja-r shall rebuild the castle suitably. And if there 
be an order (of the Council) and tljey destroy by 
command they have no responsibility and noriiing is due 
from them. 

2SA 'Mscheats :\Temire-^by Service, — If any uiuiiit*d 
patrimony be left an escheat because the owner Ims 
disappeared, and men of his family be discovered, it. is to 
be granted to them that are nearest to him in kin and in 
the sharing of sorrow and joy, so that the community 
lack not the commivssariat, military service, and statutory 
labour. And should none of tlieir family be left and 
some other man worthy of a grant from the Council 
assume the burdens of commissariat, statutory labour, and 
military service, let the Council make the grant to him. 
And if he be one who is unwortliy of a grant from the 
Council, let the Eristhavi and the steward hand it over 
to him so that he perform the statutory labour and 
service.^ 

29. Resistance to Aiithority, — Concerning aggressors 
we ordain : He who having a dispute with another asks 
for judgment and the defendant goes not to plead, then 
applies to the steward and says, '' I have asked this man 
to plead and he has not appeared.” The steward shall 
report this to the Eristhavi,^ and the man shall be 
summoned twice, thrice to judgment. If he appear not 
either on the summons of the Eristhavi or on that of the 
steward, and trustworthy, unprejudiced, and disinterested 

^ Bakradze. In Karthli, Cakhethi, and Imerethi escheats became the 
property of the Crown, the landlord, or the Church, according to the 
overlordship in each case ; but they were almost always regranted, 
either to distant kinsfolk or, failing them, other men of merit ; cf. Laws 
of Valchtmnj^ §§ 232, 248 ; GmtomSy § 31 ; Brosset, Hist, de la Georgie^ ii, 
livr. ii, p. 480. Among the mountaineers there seems to have been no 
rule prior to this enactment. 

- The text is not clear. , An alternative reading is : “He who having 
a dispute with another summons him two or three times to justice, and 
the party summoned goes not, must, appearing before the steward, 
explain the matter to him, and lie is hound to report to the Eristhavi.'’ 
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witneKsos declare that he had been siiininonccl to justice 
three times but appeared not, should tlie plaiiitiii* make 
an attack upon the defendant, liowever many may be 
killed and wounded on either side, the wergild and smart- 
money are to be equal on both sides, for the aggressor 
aiid tile resident, inasmuch as the latter was called three 
times and appeared not. The Eristliavi and the steward 
testify that their man came and the defendant presented 
himself not for judgment, tlierefore the aggressor and Ids 
victim have their wergild equalized after their rank, 
according to the families of tlie men. When the raid is 
made upoii a man wlio was employed on the errands of 
the Council and thus received not the first and last 
summons of the Eristhavi and steward, and was thus 
raided without just cause, then the aggressor lias no 
wergild ; however many may be slain it is nauglit, and 
to that man and that community who have been raided 
it is just that for all, so many as are innocent, whom 
the raider shall slay, for all he shall pay according to 
their rank. 

30. Meprisals for Wife-steed ing and Mivrder : Prices 
for Outrage , — If any man steal another's wife or slay any 
guiltless person, and the man make a raid upon that 
murderer and wife-stealer because of the outrage, he is 
not called an aggressor.^ Of patrimony or anything else, 
thus it is : To liim whose wergild is 12,000 pieces of silver, 
for him the price of one injury is 300 pieces of silver, for 
noblemen (who are) Elders of Glens 150 pieces of silver 
for one injury. 

31. Oivtvages on Notables , — For Notables a compensation 
of tliirty pieces of silver, and we have thus ordained : To 
all whether great or small according to the amount of the 
wergild. 

^ The remainder of this paragraph should form a separate section, 
and thus the reduplication above in §§ 21 and 25 would be avoided while 
preserving the number of articles’ in the statute. 
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32. Disfigiunng Wovmds.—Li^t it be thus with 

to smart-money: He on whose face an iiuldihle woum} 
shall, be inflicted, or whose nose shall be cut shall 
receive one-fifth of the wergild of his rank. Ii riie wound 
be on ca visible part but without imuilation theivi.d', the 
penalty shall be that for three injuries and tin.* piace of 
tine medicine of the surgeons. 

33. Loss of Right Hand. — In the matter of members id 
the body, we thus ordain : To him whose right lumd is 
cut oft' or mutilated by wounding, one-third of the wm*giid 
is due. 

34. Lcdt-Imnded AFen.—^ a man be left-luindeMl ami 
use his left hand as a right band, he receives for the 
cutting off of the left hand as if it were the right hand. 

35. Loss of Eye or Foot. — If a man s eye is put out O!* 

his foot mutilated or cut ofl‘ the fourth part of the wergild 
is levied. • ■ 

36. Hands, Feet, Eyes. — For mutilation in an aftray of 
both hands, or feet, or eyes, half wergild is due, according 
to his rank, and the price of the medicine of the surgeons, 
whatever be expended ; for mutilation of any one of these 
in an aftray, but not of two together, it shall be as we 
have above oi'dained. 

37. T/ttvmb and Fingers. — If a man cut oft' or mutilate 
another’s thumb, half the compensation appointed for the 
hand is to be levied, according as it be the right or left 
hand, and for cutting off or maiming any other finger, 
one-third of the compensation for the hand is to be levied. 

38. Hidden Woimds. — Wherever a man be wounded 
so that hy reason of the clothing it is not seen, nor is 
there any mutilation on account of the wounding, each, 
shall be compensated by the price of one injury, according 
to rank, and lie shall also be paid the price of the 
medicine of the surgeon, whatever has been spent. 

39. Front TeetE~li'm.^mmn knock out any of a man’s 

four upper front lower front for e$.clV‘ 
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tooth of those which are visible he shall pay the price 
for two injuries according to condition and rank. 

40. Oilier Teeth , — For knocking out the other invisible 
teeth beyond those four, for each tooth he shall pa,y the 
price of one injury. 

41. Killing or Womuling of ^‘Comrades ”, — Should 
anyone take to himself a comrade ^ and he be slain or 
wounded, no wergild is due from the slayer nor sliall 
sinart-inoney be paid. And witli regard to him whose 
comrade the slain or wounded man was, let it be as 
follows: If there were between them a pact that they 
should be comrades one to the other a.nd live and die 
together, then they are sul ject to equal responsibility for 
everything. And if tliey should for any reason separate 
and there be none of the kinsfolk of the slain man to pay 
wergild, then he is bound to pay for the blood of his 
comrade, out of the booty received, a compensation suitable 
to rank and to compensate in full him who has been 
robbed, and if there be no booty he has nothing to pay.^ 

42. Killing of Peasants of Lomisa , — He who slays 
a peasant of Lomisa ^ wlio lias been presented thereto by 
the king or by anyone else shall be fined 1,500 pieces of 
silver. From of old the boundaries of Lomisa have been 
ordained : the hither side of Khada to Tzkhaoti, and so 
let it be ordained. 

43. Confederacies forbidden , — Elders of Glens and 
Notables dwelling on this side must not unite themselves 

Asahia, The reference is probably to sworn brothers who had made 
a. pact of adtlpliopoiia ; cf. note to p. 48 of Rusthaveli's Man in the 
Panthers Shin (vol. xxi, Oriental Translation Fund, New Series). 
It is evident that the association was for the purpose of brigandage, 

M. Tseretheli says: “I think bhbtob is an Arabic borrowed word. 
mhaha = to be a comrade.” 

The text of the second half of this paragraph is almost unintelligible. 

” This church, dedicated to St. George, is situated on one of the 
tributaries of the River Ksan, on the ridge of Lomisis Mtha, on the 
boundaries of the districts of Mthiulethi, Zbanuri, and Tzkhra Zma 
{Descr. geog7%, 223). 
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with those dwelling on." the; farther side in any military 
expeditions or civil .matters 'saving those atfecting their 
own, ..Eristhavi’s district, on. pain, of deprivation by the 
Council of estate and destruction of stronghold. 

44. Horse- and Cattle-stealing , — Conceriiiiig Iniganclage 
we thus ordain: If any man steal a horse, sheep, cow, or 
otlier beast, or forcibly break into a house and eaiiy orf 
anything, and thereafter fight with the pursuers who 
have overtaken him and be slain, however many such 
brigands be slain no penalty is to be exacted for their 
blood ; but, on tlie other hand, there shall be 1 landed 
over to them that have been robbed, in satisfaction for 
the robbeiy, the leader himself and two others of his 



band: Should the robbers slay the owner or an 5 mne on 
his side during the pursuit, full wergild is to be exacted 
for all tlie slain and thrice the value of what was stolen. 

45. Reiyrisals for Theft ichen justice is delayed , — If 
anything be stolen from a man by anybody and tlie thief 
cannot be discovered at that time, Imt tliey afterwards 
find the stolen property and the truth be revealed and the 
man go and ask for redress, wliether tlie community or an 
individual have been the robber, when the owner of the 
property goes and petitions he has right on his side and 
they must make restitution and proper compensation 
according to the preceding ordinance. And if they do 
not so, he shall inform the steward and he shall tell the 
Elder of the Glen of that community and they shall exact 
tlie penalty fixed by that ordinance ; and if the}^ heed not 
his summons and he petition twice, thrice, if there be an 
Eristhavi in the neighbourhood let him be informed, and 
if he exact not the compensation and the owner of the 
property make a raid upon that brigand, he is not to be 
considered an aggressoi*, nor is he to be called upon for 
wergild for the thief or any of his comrades and associates 
whom he may slay in fights but however many may be 
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them Avergihl .shall be exacted because the brigands have 
refused (to restore his property)^ and the steward and 
the Elders of the Glen testify that the brigands were 
suniinoned twice, thrice, and so their w'ergild is naught. 

46. 2[oney Pleas, Usury , — Concerning debt \ve have 
thus ordained: The taking of interest is not in accordance 
with the Georgian laws, nor is it prescribed bj^ other laws, 
and interest is unnatural. But if for any reason a lender 
be so wuckecl that he levies interest, whatsoever time shall 
have elapsed let liini luive two pieces of silver on ten.- 
However long the time that has passed let him have no 
more than this, nor is it just to take more, and unless lie 
be a very wicked man it is not right that he should levy 
(‘ven this. Let justice thus be done of all. 

^ Translation doubtful. 

" Th( LatVfi of Af/hhi(yia and Bdca (g 95) also tix 20 per cent as tPie 
maximum and forbid compound interest. Vulchiamja Lawn (§ 125) make 
12 per cent the legal rate. 
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THE YEBIC GALEl-DAE 


By a. BERRIEDALE KEIlir 


■£N an article in the Indian Antiqna ry ^ Mr. E. Sliaina- 
sastry lias made a new attemijt t^) piH.)ve xhv 
existence in Veclic India in the period of the Sainhitfis 
and tlie Brahmanas of a really elaborate calendar. He 
starts from tlie admitted existence of an interealar}' 
month, which is referred to from tlie Jigvcda onwui'ds, 
and from the fact that in the Vajurvedit and tlie 
Aiharvaveda we find the Ekastaka, traditionally identified 
witli the Stli day of the dark half of 3Ligha, treated 
as the commencement of the year, “ Wliether we will 
or no,” lie concludes, ‘fthe fact cannot be denied that 
the idea of a thirteenth month, i.e. an intercalated ruontlo 
could not have dawned upon the mind of the Yedic poets 
unless they had been quite familiar with the true lengths 
of several kinds of years.” 

This assertion is so important in judging tlie argument 
of Mr, Shamasastry that it is necessary to point out tlia,t 
it is wholly without foundation. We do know that the 
Yedic Indian, for whatever ground, regarded the year 
as consisting of 360 days; that is vouched for by the 
ligveda and by all the Samhita and Brahniana texts. 
Now tliis year is not a year of the ordinary kind; it 
is shorter by over five days than the solar year, and 
therefore it is admitted that the need of intercalation 
existed from the first, nor is it denied that this intercalation 
did take place. But it is sufficient for all the notices of 
the texts before the Sutra period that we should accept 
the facts which are given, namely, the traditional 360 days 


^ xH (1912). 1912).' 
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year, its incompatibility with the actual facts of the case, 
and the necessary efforts at intercalation. We need not 
assume that the Indians knew the true length of any 
kind of year whatever, mucdi less the true lengtlis of 
several kinds. Wo are never told that in tliis period 
there was any realization of the fact that the year of 
800 days was either 5 or 6 days too sliort. The most 
that we can say on tliis head is that there are traces 
of a tendency to intercalate a month every fifth or sixth 
year, but that even for this the evidence is not cogent.^ 
But before the practice of intercalary months was 
adopted Mr. Sluimasastry argues that it was usual to 
add sets of intercalary days, sucli as 9, 11, 12, 21, and 
so on, and finds proof of this custom in a passage of 
the KnfhaMMiOj Brdhmam quoted in tlie SmHitattva? 
That passage reads as follows: “The half-months, being 
inferior, desired, ‘May we be months’; they had recourse 
to the twelve-day sacrifice ; having made as the thirteenth 
a Brahmana, having wiped off (their sin) on him, they 
rose up. Tlierefore (they say) ‘ the Bifihmana, having no 
support, depends on others ’ ; therefore on the twelve-day 
sacrifice there should be a Brahmana as a thirteenth priest.” 
From this is deduced the meaning that, giving up a practice 
of adding 12 days to the synodic lunar year of 354 days 
to adjust it to the sidereal solar year of 366 days, the 
Vedic priests allowed the 12 days to accumulate to the 
extent of a month in the course of 2| years, and then 
performed the sacrifice at the close of the thirteenth 
month with thirteen priests, of whom the thirteenth 
represented the thirteenth month and took on him the 
sins of the sacrifice. But the Eatka says not a word 
about (1) a 354 day year, (2) an intercalation of 
12 days, (3) an intercalation after 2-J years; and the 
whole interpretation is purely visionary, 

^ See Macdonell k> Keith, Vedic Index ^ ii, 412-13, 

Calcutta ed. (1895), p. 782. 
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The passage does show that the intercalaiy iiioiitli was 
regarded as an indefinite . one /an a, “having im, 
support/’ shows that,' and it; is borne out by the imiiw 
Malimhica given elsewhere to' the month. Sliaimi- 
sastry, however, goes further than this: tjuutlnu* airain 
the lie shows that the astrological treatises 

(jyotihmstra) recognize the intercalary moiitli as sinijil 
and destructive; and he points out that in the : 

Brakmana/^ the 18th priest is called tlje seller oi! the 
Sonia and connected with the 18th month, which is 
therefore regarded as sacrificially undesirable. ihit 
Mr. Shamasastry deduces from tliis the fact that during 
an intercalary period the Vedic poets regarded iliemseh-es 
as being bound with Varunas noose, and that tlie removal 
of sin or Varunas fetters at the close of a period of 
12 or 21 days is a technical expression of tlie Vedic 
poets implying tlie intercalary nature of these days. 
This he finds in t\i(i Aitcireya Brahma }ja^ where the 
l^vadasaha rite is mentioned as having a period of 3 2 <3ayB 
]3iksa and 12 Upa.sad days (they are not tlie same 
12 days, as apparently held by Mr. Sliamasastry) ; the 
Diksa and the Upasads render the sacrifice pure. But 
that the Diksa or Upasad days were intercalaiy is not 
for a moment hinted at. As little is there any mention 
of intercalation in the 12 days vow of Prajapati in the 
Atharvaveda,^ or the release from Varuna’s fetters at. 
the close of 21 days in that text/ or the mention of 
27 cows or rivers in the Sd'inaveda.^ Hence it is wholly 
impossible to accept the conclusion “ that expimsions 
such as ' the milking of the kine b * the destruction of 
evil spirits or of enemies b and 'the release from tlie 
fetters of Varuna or of Nirrti’ are Vedic expressions 

^ p. 778, • . ® i, ® iv, 24. 

^ iv, IL 11, with wliich Mr. Bham$astry connects iv, lo. 13 
vii, 103. 1). _ ^ ^ « iv, 15. 6. 

® i, 5f)0 773); (as cows); 

m 173 (as streams), i'' /.j >; / =■ V' ■ . • c- : ■ V-:' • 

' JBAS. 1914 , ;’y r|i'|lb| I A ^ i 

/i „ ^ y > i iAl 4 tbi" / i? t yd U i i 1 by i -v- :• , 
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iinplying the passing off of an intercalated period It is 
further utterly incredible that the first two Aimv^vas 
of the first Kaiida of the Taittirlya Samliiid should 
refer to “ the cutting off of an intercalated branch or 
inontli, and to the separation of some New Year’s Daj^s 
or bissextile intercalated days, termed ' cows from their 
calves or the consecutive days of the subsequent year 
or cycle of ^^ears”. No hint of such an idea occurred 
to either Bhaskara or Say ana, and the Sutras of the 
Black Yajurveda, whose authors were ar familiar 

with the calendar, interpret tlie passage in a wholly 
different manner, at once consonant with the text and in 
harmony with common sense. 

Another argument is adduced by Mr. Shamasastiy based 
on the fact that a period of 12 days is chosen for the vow 
of Prajapati in the Atharvaveda, that a period of 12 days 
was added at the end of the year, and that tliis must 
represent a delibex'ate attempt to bring the synodic lunar 
year of 354 days into harmony with the sidereal year of 
360 days. The fatal objection to this view is that there is 
an obvious explanation of 12 days being added at the end 
of a year — if it is admitted that they were added ^ — viz., 
that the year having 12 months 12 days were a reflex of 
the year (j)rationd), as stated in the Brahrnanas ; that there 
is no trace of a year of either 354 days or 366 days in the 
Brahrnanas ; and that even in the Niddna Sutra and the 
Ldtydyana Sraiita Sutra there is no mention of any 
intercalation to equate a year of 354 and 366 days, though 
these two years are perfectly well known to these texts. 
Dhanamjayya (Dhanamjapya is a mere misprint of the 
Nidana text) says nothing of the sort ; he merely states ^ 
urdhvarji dvadasahat sdrivatsarilcdnUi, and what pre- 
cisely he did mean we simply do not know. It may be 

^ There is nothing of this in the passage of the Atharvaveda, iv, 15. 13, 
cited by Shamasastry, nor in iv, 11. 11, to which he seems also to refer ; 
see also Whitney, JAOS. xvi, p. xciv. 

See Nidilna Sutra, vi, 6. 
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added that in any case Dhanamjay ja is aot an authority 
for what the Bralnnana texts meant. 

A further question is raised as to the knowledge of a 
year of 365 or 365|- days. Both seem to ifr. Shainasastry 
to be referred to in the Xiditna Sutra, if somewhat 
indirectly. But even if this is the case, wliieh is liiost 
doubtful/^ is either found in the Bnlhinaruns ? In the 
Taiitrlya Sayildta^ he finds a reference to a year of 300 
days, put in order by the sacrifice of 5 nights. Tlie 
passage is of importance, for if this is really the sense it is 
a proof that the 365 day year was in the time of this 
text at least realized as a more correct version than 300 


days. It would not indeed carry us much beyond ilie 
admitted fact that intercalation was practised on the basis 
of a 300 day year, but it would be at any rate a delinite 
statement that a 365 day year did exist. Unhappily the 
whole argument depends on the version of fa rtavas sr.^f:a 


na vyLlvartania; it is rendered by Mr. Shainasastry as 
The seasons, once ended, did not regularly return again’'. 
But vijdvartate lias not this sense ; it lias the same sense 
as immediately after in vi pdpmand hliTdirvyendviiTtate ; 
as Biiaskara has it, nd vydvartanta vibhalctasvabhdvabhajo 
ndhhavan ekarupd eva sarve 'py rtavo 'bhavan ; the 
seasons were undiscriminated ; the sacrificer is discriminated 
from his rival ; the sense of the verb is not completely 
changed as it has to be in Mr, Shamasastry's version 
(«< i-eg^iarly returned " and “ gets rid of "), but the addition 
of the instrumental renders precise the sense in the second 
case.^ The 5 night rite is appropriately explained by the 
legend, because the seasons are 5 as the text itself says : 
panca vd rtavas samvatsarah, just as because they are 
6, in a later passage,^ the 6 night rite is explained as 
connected with them. 


^ The jpassages cited are too vague to yield any certain sense. 
^ vii, 1. 10. ® See Belbriick, AUMs Synt p. ISL 


' vii, 2. 1. , - _ 
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With, this correction of a mi^strans]atioll disappears the 
onl}" support for a 365 days year before the ^^khTiia SrUra. 
A further refinement is suggested by Mr, Shamasastry : 
the 21 kine or 21 fetters of Vanina lie considers as 
representing an intercalation of 21 days in the last of 
4 Sfivana years to equate them to 4 solar years of 365-]- days. 
Now the fact is that in one form of the Gavtrm Ayaiui, 
instead of inserting a period of 9 days in the centre, some 
authorities inserted 21 ; this we are told by Latyayana,^ 
and it is undoubtedly so understood by Agnis\oimin. 
Tlie treatment of this passage by Mr. vShamasastry is 
interesting. He first liolds that tlie 9 days are really part 
of a period of 12 intercalary days — without anj^ authority ; 
next he thinks that tlie 12 days are added to a year 
of 354 days ; finally the 21 days <are to be added to a year 
of 360 days. It is perfectly clear that the days must be 
added to one kind of year in both cases, and that we have 
a choice between the year of 369 or 381 days. Tliat either 
was intended to make up the correspondence of the 
Savana and tlie solar year is not hinted, and to conclude 
from such evidence, even for Latyayana, a 4 year cycle 
with an intercalation of 21 days is impossible. To proceed 
further and say that we may take it for granted that 
the statement of the Tmdyamaliahralimana^^ that 4 times 
50 periods of 21 days make 1,000 years of the Visvasrks 
is one which was based upon an actual practice’’, is 
wholly illegitimate. It is hardly surprising that after 
this flight Mr. Shamasastry tells us that '' Prajapati 
seems to liave been the first to observe for verification 
3 cyclic years with 21 intercalary days in the course of 
12 solar years”, or that '‘It is thus clear that the Vedic 
poets were quite familiar with the true solar year of 
365-|- days and were adjusting the Savana year to it by 
adding 21 days once in every 4 years, and that they kept 


’ Srauta Sutra, iv, 6. 12. 

2 XXV, 18. 1. 
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an account of the luiuiber of intercalations, ealliiig it the 
Gavain Ayaiia or tcow's walk ’ 

The fundamental error of .Mr. Shamasastrv as reg-arrls 
the xlyanas is liis view that Gavam Ayaua does not denote, 
a form of sacrificial session of a yea^r's duration exact 
form of A^ear differing in different schools^ lait an 
intercalary period made up of any lunnber of im.ercunu-y 
days. This sense of Gavam xiyana is noi even liintaal at 
])y any ancient authority ; it is wholly eonirary to the 
treatment of the rite in all the ritual textbooks, caul to 
the clear sense of every passage where the term oecuirs. 
The determination to read this amazing sense into the word 
leads Mr. Shamasastry to a mass of wild interpretations 
of tlie passage with whicli lie deals, whieli simply cannot 
be treated seriously, for it is not as if we bad before us 
texts unintelligible on any other theory; on the contrary, 
we have texts which make perfectly good sense on other 
theories, and which on Ids are wholly meaningless. To 
take a siiiiple case : Saiikhayana^ says in discussing a 
series of elaborate, doubtless mainly theoretical, rites of 
greatduration — ubhydsobahMmmvatmre gavdmayawisya; 
it is perfectly true that sanivatsara and gavam ayana 
cannot be synonymous, but no one ever suggested 
that they were ; one is a kind of rite arid one a year. 
Mr. Sluimasastry’s next argument also begs the whole 
<]uestion : Nor can,” he says, “ we take the term Gavam 
Ayana in the sense of a year with an intercalary period, 
for in that case the Sutra would mean that when the 
numl)er of years is great, all those years with tliese inter- 
calary periods should be repeated : a statement which is 
unpractical.” The conclusion is a pui'e non sequitnr, 
but apart from that the dilemma is imaginary. Gavam 
Ayana is a rite occupying normally a Savana year, not 
a year at all and thin sense makes the Siitra perfectly 
intelligible. 
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This form of reasoning has a sequel in the treatment of 
the Nidana Sutra} There the author raises tlie question 
if a man can perform the Sattras of the Saktyas of 
36 years duration, or whether that is a Sattra for tlie 
gods only. He answers that by the view that haliavas 
samnivisya siinuyiih initrdlj ]:>autrdh iti, and 

he also mentions that the 12 years’ session of the 
Tapascits is equal to 12 times the duration of the Gavarn 
Ayaiia. To any ordinary view this means that 12 Gavarn 
Ayanas = 12 years = 12 years’ session of the Tapascits. 
But 'diad these and other sessions been ordinary years, 
tlie question raised by the author of the N-kldna S Ultra 
about the possibility of all the sessional sacrifices being 
perforined by a single man would not have cropped up at 
all ; for it is quite ^xissible for a man to live for 56 or 60 
years so that he may commence a sacrifice in liis 20th or 
24th year and bring it to a close after 86 years Hence 
the sessional days are not ordinaiy consecutive days, but 
periodica] intercalary days; the Vedic poets know that 
the solar year exceeded the synodic lunar year by 
11|- days, tlie Savana by when the 11|- made 

a 12th day, as they would eveiy fourth year, and the 
51 days amounted to 21 days in the course of every 
fourth year, the Vedic poets performed the session on the 
12th or 2 1st day and counted those days apart as 
Gavarn Ayana ; hence a Gavarn Ayana of 860 days = 
360 X 4 = 1,440 years. The Tapascit period was also 
1,440 years ( = 12 x 360 x 4 ~ 12), because thej^ counted 
the 12 days apart (how 12 Gavarn Ayanas = 12 years’ 
session of the Tapas^cits on this theory is not explicable-), 

^ X, 9. 

^ The simple sense of course is thafc 12 yearly sessions on the one hand 
is equivalent to a session lasting 12 years in time. M.r. Shainasastiy 
has to turn this into a declaration that the Tapascits celebrated 12 da^-s, 
not one, each four years. For this he cites Niddna Sutra, iv, 12, which 
does not contain any allusion whatever to a celebration once in four 
years. Nor does any other passage of that text or of Latyayana, or of 
anyone else.* 
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and so was that o£ the Saktyas, ^vho counted 30 days in 
each 4 years (why isiiot explained). One man eotild not 
have accomplished . such 'a sacritice, but rations 

consisting of sons, grandsons, -sons of grandsons, and 
others” could have done so. Unhappily the 
has nothing about generations ” or '‘others”, Imt «ndv 
says that a 36 years’ session could be carried out ly sems, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons assisting and carrying 
on the rite. It is not surprising that Jainiini should Imvt! 
failed to realize the sense now found hy Mr. Shainasastry. 
Nor after this are wm surprised to learn that ifhnta as 
a form of sacrifice means tiie 11 full days, which are added 
to the lunar to make the vsolar yetu% the name lieing 
chosen because the 11 days were not so incomplete as the 
quarter-day over at the end of tlie solar yetiv. 

Further conclusions from his main thesis are drawn by 
Mr. Shainasastry in a series of notes on the Adifyas 
published in the Indian Ant iqiiary} These gods, he 
holds, are intercalary months of tlie 5 jmars cycle. This 
cycle he illustrates fiBm the d/a BainhitdA^ In it 
he finds mention of two sets of priests, viz., one set, the 
Rtuyajins, wlio did not intercalate, and whose year thus 
fell back b}’* 11 J or 12 days yearly, regaining its original 
position at the close of 32 or 30 months ; another set, who 
ottered the four monthly sacrifices and who added 2 months 
in 5 years, making the year of 354 days up to 366 : 
further he deduces that the Caturmfisyas are intercalary 
periods of 4 months. Unhappily the whole structure 
rests on misrenderings. The rotation of the seasons is 
meant by “ the expression that wdiat was the spring 
became the summer, and that' what \vas the summer 
became the autumn There is no such expression : the 
text is yo vasanto 'hh wtprdvrd ahhtU iarad ahhud iti yajate 

^ xli and xlii. A reprint of these articles, as of his article on the 
Vedic Calendar, I owe to the author's courtesy, which I gratefully 
acknowledge. 
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sa rtiiiidjl, which means ‘'He who sacrifices (sayino')^ 
‘ It has becouie f^^pring ; it has become the rains ; it has 
beeoiiie antmnn/ is the sacrificer at the seasons”. Tlio 
error oC ilr. Shauiasastry is in not realizing tliat yo goes 
with ifdjaie] apart from the fact that tlie sentence cannot 
be construed as it is taken by i\lr. Sliainasastry, tlie 
accent on yojide. is decisive against him. Therefore 
the rotation of the seasons disappears from view. The 
iiiterealation is also not as stated ; all that is said is 
that the Catiirmasya sacrificer gains a 13th month : lie 
is to omit 1 (montli) after 3, tlien 1 after 2: tliere are 
3f) namths in 3 years, 24 in 2; then ye 'ml mltrirarnty 
(ulh.i idn iisyd^}ii cattirviiyAiitydm ujKiscnnpddAUjafi | 
ram Sii (myodak) mdsalr This is rendered as "those 
{(lu/yk) which exceed (<r}i intercalary month) in 36 full 
moons, he ]mts (in the next) 24 full moons”. Tliis 
sort of supplement is wliolly impossible : ye must refer 
to the omitted months, not days, and the theoiy that 
from the 36 intercalaiy days of the tirst 3 years 6 are 
put in the 24 of the next 2, falls to the ground. Tlie 
13th month shows tliat the 3 "ear of 12 months was not 
recognized as disposing of all chronological possibilities, 
but we are not told liow tlie month was used or when. 
But, if we may very vaguely see in the JSlaitrdyam 
passage a hint that tlie 13th month could be connected 
with a 5 year cycle, then we liave to do with a rude 
attempt to tit in ^ years of 360 days with 5 very 
roughly calculated solar years of 366 days, and even 
this is open to grave doubt, as the Maitrdyam does 
not say so.^ The difficulty in regard to the question of 
intercalation arises from the fact that when we hear 
of a 13th month, as we do not rarely,- there is normall}^ 

^ Tliere is no evidence even in Sutras for a 366 day year as actually 
recognized as such, Vedic Inde'x, ii, 159. On jSfiddna, v, 12, see Fleet's 
note in The Vedic Calendar, p, 14, n. 21. 

^ See Macdoneil & Keith, Vedic hvdex, ii, 161. 


no hintr that there is any question of a cycle of \‘ears 
in question. It is perfect!}’ possible that the |:]ih nioiuli 
is at times merely a diverse reckoning' of the year a ^ 
months of 27 days: this fact is cpiite adequate to aecouiit 
for tlie reckoning of IS months, and tlie only grornal s“ur 
accepting intercalation is tlie fact tluit tlie ISrh monih iu 
some passages appears as vague and fugitive, and iliat ii is 
probable a- priori that the saeriticial ritual rendered some 
soi't of intercalation needful. 

Again, in ilr. Shamasastry's view the m*w and full 
moon saeridces are nothing more than sacritices performed 
during an intercalary nionth, for the gods worslnpped in 
them are the gods \vorshi 2 :)ped during the iiitiu-ealary 
month. The gods in question are Agni, Soma, mul Imlra, 
the gods whose worship is regular and essential, and the 
conclusion is wliolly unfounded. 

A further step is to find tluit tlie Asuras are intercalary 
months, the Devas tlie ordinaiy months, and that tlie use 
of the 4 months rite by Prajapati ^ to didve away the 
Asuras and to create children is really the fact that by 
the intercalation of 4 months in 10 years tlie calendar 
was restored to order. Fron.i tliis it is an easy step to the 
conclusion that Indra is a god of an iutercalaiy month, 
and that his slaying of Vrtra is an act of getting rid of 
the sinful intercalary months tlirough the worship of 
Indra. Aditi,“ whose son is Indra, is the cycle of 5 luni- 
solar years; lier sets of three twins are the three pairs of 
intercalary montlis, and thus explain Dliatr, Aryaman, 
Mitra, Variina, Ainsa, and Bhaga. Indra is the 7tli in 
a series of 20 years, and the dead 3Iartanda is the broken 
8th month, for as the solar year is 305| days, not 306, 
to keep the seasons straight, at the end of the period, not 
a full month but half only must be intercalated. Vrtra is 
nothing else than this broken 8th month coming after the 
7th month, Indra; and more precisely, as he is connected 
^ Maitrayaiil i, 10, 5., ' / " ® Ibid, i, 6. 12. ' 
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witii Agui and Sonia, the light half of that month. Two 
passages of the Taittlriya Samhitd'^ are pressed into 
service to show this, but neither has anything whatever 
of the kind in it. Then from the identification of 
Amhaspatya and the Avestan Amesh aspen ta,*" it is deduced 
tliat as the Adityas are the Aineshaspentas and are seveiu 
there were seven Amhaspatyas, although this statement 
is wholly unsupported by any Vedic passage. But 
evidence is sought in a large number of passages where 
7 occur {Aiharvaveda, vii, 9. 17, 18, 21, 23 ; ix, 9. 2, 3, 
13, 14s 10; X, 3. 8-10; o. 4, 5, 7, 18; xii, 3. 16; xiii, 
2. 24 : xix, o3. 1, 2); or 8 (x, 8. 7, 13; xii, 4. 22) ; or 
71 (ix, 10. 17), and an exposition of the ArimopanUad 
is given on the theory that it deals with an intercalated 
year. Incidentally it is shown that drapsa is a name of 
100 years, a sense also found in the AtUarvaveda^^ and the 
“seven suns”, which are normally conceived to be planets 
and the earliest clear mention of those bodies, are reduced 
to intercalaiy months. The 7 logs of Agni, 7 tongues, 
7 llsis are all found to be the intercalary months.'^ Tliat 
Indra slew Sambara in tlie 40t]i year,^ and that Yrtra 
had 100 forts ^ wliich Indra destroyed, are pressed into 
the service, and if the latter notice can be taken as 
a 100 times repetition of the cycle of 20 years, the 
chronology of the Vedic period is fixed at 20 x 100 
= 2,000 years. Tlie laying down of 7 bricks 101 times 
in the building of the fire altar ^ shows that the number 
of the 20 years cycles amounts to 101 in the time of the 
l:iatapatlmBrdhmana,pvo\nng that then there had elapsed 
2,020 years in the Vedic era. Another calculation based 
on the same Brahmana gives 2,172 years. The latter 

^ ii, 5. 2 ; vi, 5. 1. 

2 That this identification can be accepted is inadmissible, bub the 
argument is, even on the identification, without value, 

^ xviii, 18. 29. ^ Satapatha Brahmana, vi, 1. 1. 2; ix, 2. 3. 44-5. 

■’* Pgveda, ii, 12. 11. 6 Ibid, i, 130. 7 ; iv, 30. 20. 

^ Satapatha Brahmana, x, 2. 4. 7. 
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train of reasoning is too elaborate to reproduce ; it is 
headed by the postulate that the “ Yodie poets usually 
represent a day by a sjdlable The evidence adduced for 
this statement is a Brahmana passage of the 2[altr^l 
SavihltdJ^ which merely says that there ai*e as many days 
ill the year as syllables in the Saiuidheni verses, and! has 
nothing whatever about days being represented Iw sylialilcs. 

The importance of the question lies in tlie pn>hl(.«iu 
of method. It is a legitimate and important object of 
researcli to determine in so far as is possible tlie knowledge 
of tlie Veclic Indian of the calendar. It is clear that l)y 
the time of the Nicldna and the Ldiijdyana Sutras that 
knowledge was to some extent developed, thongh still 
veiy imperfect. Intercalation was practised in certain 
ways. But to deduce from this fact that we are to lind 
the systematic practice of intercalation in the Samhitas 
and the Bralimanas is illegitimate ; we have every reason 
to suppose that the Indian mind steadily advanced in 
knowledge. There is, therefore, no a priori ground to 
find a system of a 5 year cycle in these texts, and in point 
of fact no one lias ever adduced a single Biahmana passage 
which states that the year was of any other duration than 
360 days, or tluit tliere was a 5 year cycle at all. All 
that we can see is that the length of the year was 
theoretically 360 days, that tiiere "was doubt if tliere were 
to be reckoned only 12 or 13 months (of unspecified 
duration or expressly stated at 30 days),^ and we can deduce 
thence that the need was felt of assimilating the con- 
ventional year to the real movement of the seasons. That 
any furtlier advance had been made we have not the 
slightest ground for believing. To turn to the large mass 
•of scattered references to numbers and mystic allusions of 
the texts and to read into them references to intercalation 
is to abandon all sure ground. In one sense it is 
advantageous, for if it is asserted that 7 Rsis are an 
^ Satapatha Brahmana, xi, 5, 2. 10. ^ i, 7. 3. ® Atharmveda, xiii, 3. 8. 
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equivalent for 7 intercalary months and 21 streams for 
21 intercalary days, then one rises superior to tlie ordinary 
canons of logic and common sense. The oiil^y real reply is 
that this view has never suggested itself to the Occidental 
commentators as a possible meaning of the terms used, or 
to the Oriental commentators as the mystic meaning of tlie 
texts, and tliat it is open to any other ingenious person to 
sliow, doubtless witli equal conviction, that something 
quite different is implied. It may further be added tluxt 
wliere the argument rests on actual renderings of Vedic 
texts it is possible to show that serious misapprehensions 
have occurred. 

It is unnecessary in considering the Yedic Calendar to 
deal in detail with the interpretations of the Niddrui 
StUra put forward by Mr. Shamasastry. So far as these 
are based on the theory that tlie sacrifices were made on 
intercalary days in series of years, they are wholly 
implausible and run counter to the language of tlie text. 
But it is essential to remember tliat the NidCvna Sutra 
is not an authority for the Vedic period of the Samliitas 
and the Brahmanas. It is a late work of the Sutra period 
of undetermined and probably undeterminate date, and 
has little better title to be cited in this connexion tlian 
the Jyotim itself. The Ldtydyana Srauta Sutra is of 
greater value and antiquity, but it also is notan authority 
for the period of the Sainhitas and the Brahmanas, though 
in point of fact it gives very little of liis material to 
.Mr. Shamasastry, the reason for this being doubtless that 
its wording is in the main too plain to allow even of the 
appearance of supporting his theory of intercalation. 
Dr. Fleet has already^ pointed out that Mr. Shamasastry 
in the Niddna, without ground, introduces the idea of 
intercalary months to the expression savtbhdrya, which 
denotes '' capable of contraction ”, being an appropriate 
term for montlis from which days are omitted. 

^ The Vedic Calendar, pp. 13, n. 18 ; 14, n. 24 ; sec also Weber,. 
Xaxatra, ii, 281 sqq. 


THE INSCMPTIOli ON THE MANIKIALA STONE 
By p; e. pargiteb 

rpHIS record has been treated by M. Senart in the 
Joiirncd Asiatique (ser. ]X, vol. vii), 189G, i, 5 if. 
(where he lias described its provenance and appearance 
and has mentioned earlier notices of it), and by Professor 
Lliders in this Journal, 1909, pp. 645 fi*. My treatment 
of it is based on iny own reading of the two facsimile 
plates published with M. Senart s paper, and I have to 
thank Dr. Fleet for various criticisms and suggestions. 
Where pages are cited in connexion with M. Senart’s or 
Professor Lliders’ readings, they mean the pages of their 
respective articles ; and when quoting their readings of 
particular words, I distinguish the readings bj^ adding 
S or L, using these letters for the sake of brevity. 

In considering the record it is well to notice the salient 
features, because they may reveal its general character- 
and supply criteria as to what may, and what maj^ not, be 
expected or permissible. 

First, as to the writing. A careful look shows at once 
that there are three different handwritings on the stone. 
In the two lines on the right side, which contain the 
engraver’s name and the date, the letters are irregular 
and of various sizes, markedly different from the bulk of 
the inscription ; in fact, they are a scrawl, such as might 
be expected from a workman-engraver who was not 
a practised scribe. Moreover, he writes m in Samdha 
different!}^ from m in the rest of the inscription. These 
two lines are evidently his own work entirely and form 
no part of the inscription proper ; hence in the remainder 
of these remarks I .refer only to all the rest as, the 
'' hivscription ” or record 
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The record is well written, and clearly was not engraved 
by the workman unaided. It is too good to be wholly 
his handiwork : that is, it must have been written out hy 
some scribe with ink or paint on the stone, and he merely 
incised the written letters. This is the obvious inference, 
and it is fully corroborated by what has been revealed of 
the method of engraving by the copper plate found at 
■Kasia.^ , 

The inscription consists of two parts, wdiich I will call 
(1) the middle section, and (2) tlie left section, comprising 
all the writing on the left side. These two sections are 
not uniform, but betray two hands. The writing in the 
middle section from line 2 to sthavayeti in line 7 differs 
from that in the left section in three respects : (1) in the 
latter the letters are narrower and neater than in the 
former; (2) the tails of the letters, when not straight, 
have a leftward curve in the former and a rightward 
curve in the latter ; and (3) the characters for n and n are 
interchanged in the two sections. M. Senart and Professor 
Liiders make no definite distinction between these letters, 
but a scrutiny will show there is a difference. Thus, in 
the middle section n has a straight stem, as in janayago 
(nayago, S and L ; 1. 4) and asvanana (atra nana, S ; 
etranana, L; 1. 6); but the character with the curved 
stem appears in places where, as my reading will show, n 
should properly occur, as in Qumno (1. 2) and aimnage 
(1. 5). In the left section, however, n has the straight 
stem, as m 'parivarena (1. 9), and n has the curved stem 
as in mulena (1. 10). These distinctions will be found to 
hold good throughout the two sections — with otily a single 
variation in dcma (or etana ; 1. 9), where the stem is 
bent to the right. I may add, however, that these 
distinctions aTe not material to the reading of the 
inscription, and the reading is unaffected, even if I should 
follow M. Senart and Professor Ltiders in ignoring them. 

1 JRAS, 1913, p. 151. 
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Two passages, however, are doubtful, namel 3 ^ line 1 and 
the second lialf of line 7. The writing of the latter seems 
intermediate between that of the two sections, j^et appears 
rather to belong to the middle section, because the final 
nasal lias the stem straight in the tliree words taena 
Vesjjasiena EJmclentiena (thougli tlie tail is slight!}^ 
curved in tlie last), and, as the nasal is certain! n in 
Ves 2 XiSiena, it must be read n alike in all, thus showiiio* 
agreement with the characters in the middle section. 
Line 1 may be different, and the view taken of it will 
depend on the explanation of it. It would be by a fourth 
hand, if m}^ suggestion regarding it be sound (p. 658). 

There appear to be several new letters in this Kharosthi 
script, namely, ks (or ks) and probably 6r in ksaOra (1. 2) ; 
a letter that seems (speaking pro visional Ij/) to be nti in 
vihanti (1. 5) and Khudentieiia (1. 7) ; and nt in Spantakahi 
(1. 10) ; while sth in sthavayeti (1. 7) deserves notice. As 
regards the vexed letter which M. Senart reads as spa and 
Professor Liiders as e, I. cannot but agree with the former 
that it is S 2 XC, because there are undoubted e’s in patiasae 
(1. 1), taena, Vespasiena and Khudentiena (1. 7) and 
karaphaena (1. 8), and there is no good reason to suppose 
that the scribe quite unnecessarily wrote e sometimes like 
sp with the probability of confusing the two, especially in 
the same word if we follow Professor Liiders’ reading of 
VeeEena for Vespasiena (1. 7). It is but reasonable to 
suppose that the scribe meant a difference where he made a 
difference. The letter when read as spa yields good i^ense, 
and that is one main test whether the reading is right. 
There is one clear mistake in parivavena for parivarena 
(1. 9), with probably a second in .vasarh for vamsam 
(1. 3), and a third in Spantakahi (1. 10). 

Next, as regards the nature of the record. It seems 
obvious (and here I agree with M. Senart, p. 14) that 
there are Iranian words in it, such as Furvaspa (1. 2) 
and Vespad (Ih 4, 7) as he and I read these words. 
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The phrase vihara-karaphaem is especialh^ significant. 
I agree with him in the reading of the word karapha'^ 
and his view of it (p. 19), and I take it as it stands, 
though he has suggested a modification (p. 22 ). Obviously 
it is not Indian. Being joined to vihdra, it must denote 
some official of position in a vihara. No Buddhist title 
such as svdmin is used, but a foreign term is applied and 
presumably it also is Iranian. Hence kara/pha is no doubt 
the nomin. sing, of the Iranian the 

term applied to teachers and priests hostile to the 
Zoroastrian religion (Bartholomae, Diet.). The priest of 
the vihara, that is, obviousty the abbot, is described by 
a Zoroastrian title; and this shows that the author of this 
inscription was not a Buddhist but a Zoroastrian. It is 
highly improbable, then, that the stone can record the 
<iedication of any Buddhist memorial ; and the co-operation 
of a Zoroastrian donor with a Buddhist abbot suggests 
that the benefaction commemorated was something non- 
religious. 

The language is Prakrit, but the character of the 
Prakrit is unequal, and in this respect there is no material 
difference between the middle and the left sections, except 
that the latter may be a little better. Obvious peculiarities 
are the following, and I choose instances which appeal- 
certain, because my readings of them are supported by 
M. Senart or Professor Lliders or both. While the pure 
Sanskrit form samvardhaka is used (1. 3), a single Sanskrit 
k is changed to g, as hi janayago {nayago, S and L ; 1. 4), 
and Sanskrit p passes through 6 to in sthavayeti (1. 7) ; 
yet Sanskrit t is not changed to d, but persists in hhatara, 
patiasae (1. 1), and sthavayeti (1. 7). The treatment 
of conjunct r varies. In an initial compound it is 
dropped, as in hhatara, patiasae and ; in a medial 
compound it often persists, as the first member in 
samvardhaka and murta (li. 5, 6), and as tlie second 
^ Tlie result is the same if we read harafa, see p. 657. 
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member in agra (1. 1) and cJiatrapasa (1. 4) ; yefc it is 
modified to m in saolivena (1. 9), and is dropped or 
assimilated in saclha (if that be the word in 1. 9)d 
F conjoint is not dropped, either in an initial compound 
as Svcira i}. 1), or in a medial as asvanana (1 6, where 
M. Seiiart acknowledges that a v is the prinia facie 
reading, p. 15). 

The case terminations in nouns are generally of the 
ordinary form, and the nomin. sing, ends in o, as in 
janayago (nay ago, S and L; 1. 4); but the instrum, sing, 
takes strange forms. It occurs correctly in Indian words 
of the a class in the left section as in (1. 9) 

and m%dena (h 10) ; but its ending ena in that class is 
used as a termination for words of other classes that are 


foreign, as in Vespasiena for Vespasind (1. 7) and 
karaplutena tor karapliand ov haTap}md {\. %), Clearly 
the dedicator was a foreigner not skilled in Prakrit, for 
otherwise he could hardly have permitted such irregular 
forms, whoever the actual composer was. It may be 
added that, in neuter nouns at least, the accus. sing, does 
not end in m, because there must be an accus. between the 
nomin. janayago (1. 4) and the verb sthavayeti (1. 7), yet 
thei’e is no word there ending in m. Vaktm (1. 3) is 
specially noticed m/m. 

I follow M. Senart in the order and numbering of the 
lines. The crucial portion of the record lies in lines 5 and 
6, and there occur my chief differences from him and 
Professor Liiders. The inscription, as I read it, com 
memorates the establishment of some instrument for 
measuring hours in the market-place by Lalana, the 
President of Manikiala. The Satrap Vespasi was precise 
about the observance of times, and Lalana provided that 
the liours should be announced publicly, no doubt for 
the due regulation of the market and probably durin 

^ In the woi’kinan-engraver's dialect r is retained in karmigena, but is 
dropped or assimilated in adm (1.12). 


JBAS. 1914. 
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market - time only. In conclusion I will offer some 
suggestions as to how the inscription was put together 
and the meaning of the first line. 

Text 

1 Bhatara Svarabudhisa agra-patiasae 

2 Saiii 10 4 4 Ksa<9ra-Purv’’aspa-maharajasa Kane- 

3 skasa^ Gusano-vasam^-samvardhaka Lala- 

4 no janayago Vespasisa^ chatrapasa 

5 hora>murta-satasa apanage vihanti (?) 

6 liora-murto-asvauana bhana va sudha-iiava 

7 pati sthavayeti saha taena Vespasiena Khudenti(?)ena 

8 Buritrena ca vihara-karaphaena ^ 

9 samvena ca parivavena ^ sadhaka dana ^ ku- 

10 sala-mulena Budhelii ca Spantakahi^ ca 

1 1 sacasana bha vatu 

1 2 Samdhabudhilena sava-karmigena 

13 Kartiyasa maha divase 20 

Translation 

May this tend to the brother Svarabuddhi’s obtaining 
tlie share of a supreme lot 

In the year 18 Lalana, the President of the people, the 
aggrandiser^ of the Gusana race of Kaneska, who is 
the great king of the realm Puru-aspa, establishes in the 
market-place of the Satrap Vespa^i/^ who is fond of hours, 

^ I read this final as sa because I do not know what else it can be ; but 
it is quite unlike all the s’s in this inscription. Can it be intended for 
81 /a, the full form of the genit. used honorifically as on the Wardak vase? 
- Read vaihsaiii, 

^ It looks more like VespoHsa, but I adopt Vespasisa, because the 
name is clear in 1, 7, and Professor Liiders has explained the ioopdike 
stroke (p. 648). 

Or karafaena, ^ Read parivarena. 

® Or perhaps sadha e,tana (for etena), Read SpanktehL 

^ I follow the meaning which similar words appeared to me to have on 
the Wardak vase (El, xi, p. 214). 

This no doubt means scion as M. Senart (p. 12) and Professor 
Liiders (p. 648) agree. 

The market-place built by Vespasi, or named after him. 
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i.e, miiliiirtas/ a vilianti (?) for the purpose of the clear 
announcement through ringing or through calling out of 
the hours, i,e. muhurtas— along with the said Vespasi, 
with Klmdenti (?), and with Buritra, the priest of the 
vihara, and with all their attendants. May the useful gift 
by its meritorious foundation/^ witli the aid both of the 
Buddhas and of the Holy Ones, be tlie seat of accuracy.^ 
By Saiiidhabudhila, 'workman in all crafts. 

On the day 20 of the month Karttika.^ 

I7otes 

Line 1. Bhatara = Skt. ^hhratarah, of hhrdir, 

from the base bhrdtar with visarga dropped in Prakrit. 
But (since consonants are not written double in Kharosthi) 
it may also be read hhattara, which = Skt. ^hhartarah, 
the similarly formed genit. of hhartr, '' lord, master/' 

Line 2. KsaOra (spatra, S ; etra, L), The first letter 
does not contain sp, because its top is straight, rather than 
round as in Purvaspa (1. 2) and Ves 2 Ktsi (11. 4, 7); but 
contains k. It has moreover two downward strokes 
beneath the k, which look too precise and clear-cut to be 
accidental marks in the stone, and so must have a 
significance. The whole character can only be ks (or 
perhaps ks), and this initial double consonant shows that 
the word cannot be Indian, for Indian ks would become 
kh or ch in Prakrit, cf. chatra^oa (1. 4). The second letter 
is a consonant conjoined with r as the second member. 
Its top is not like t, h or v, and it differs from tr in 
chatrapasa (1. 4 ; though M. Senart regards them as alike, 
p. 10) and Buritrena (1. 8). These particulars show that 
the word can hardly be anything but the Iranian 
(xkt6ra in Bartholomae’s Diet.), kingdom, realm." The 

^ That is, “who is particular about time/’ “who likes punctuality,” 
“who requires methodical arrangements.” 

- Or perhaps, “ By this meritorious foundation may it be, etc.” 

^ Or perhaps, “ be always correct. ” 

^ Or probably, “ At noon of the day 20 of Karttika.” 
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second letter therefore appears to be dr. Tiie word being 
Iranian would not be subject to ordinary Prakrit modifica- 
tions, but is transliterated as closely as possible, and thus 
gives us the new characters for Jcs (or ks) and 6r. Even 
if the second letter be read as tra, the result is the same. 

PuTvaspa (so S ; but purvae, L). This can only ])e 
Iranian inirii-aspctj “rich in horses,” which M. Senart 
notices but does not adopt (pp. 20-2). Plere it must be 
the name of some country, as would be natural after 
hsadra and before maharaja. Can it be tlie Iranian 
equivalent of Skt, Asvakaj Greek Asjxtsioi and Hippasioi ? ^ 
Against this construction Dr. Fleet points out that it is 
quite opposed to the practice of, at any rate, the early 
inscriptions, to find maharaja in composition in that 
fashion ; if this expression qualified Kaneska, the text 
ought to have been — kmthra-p'wrvasp)a-raja8a malia- 
rajasa, etc.” I see, however, no other way of construing 
the words, which are quite clear ; possibly tin's may be an 
exception, for the record certainly has peculiarities in its 
grammar and construction (see pp. 645, 650, 655). 

Line 3. Guyana (Gusana, S and L). The n has a 
clear-cut stroke to the left, near its foot, and the stroke 
must have a meaning. It does not, I think, denote to, 
which would be formed by a loop,‘^ and can only indicate 
0 , although it is placed somewhat low. 

I had reached this conclusion before Baron von Staid- 
Holstein's article, “ Was there a Kusana Race ? ” appeared 
(p. 79 ante), and had written it here before the criticism 
of that article by Dr. Fleet, “ The Name Kushan,” appeared 
(p. 369 ante). In both those papers this last letter is 
discussed. Nothing material depends on whether the 
consonant is read as n or n. The point in dispute 

^ McCriiidle’s Ancient India, pp. 22, 33. 

^ Nu with the loop will be found often in the Stein MSS., as in 
the word mahanuava ; see Stein’s Ancmit Khotan, vol ii, plate xcii, 
fig. N. XV. 88 (first word) ; etc. 
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between tliem is wlietlier it has the vowel u or a. I have 
therefore reconsidered it carefully, because iny view difiers 
from botli theirs. The letter is n (see p. 642), and its tail 
is forked, consisting of a downward stroke and a leftw^ard 
stroke. The Baron regarded the former as part of the 
stem of n and the latter as the vowel-mark u (p. 84 ante), 
and so read the letter as oiu. Dr. Fleet dissents and, 
agreeing with M. Senart and Professor Ltiders in reading 
only the vowel a, says, '' The turn to the left at the bottom 
o£ the vertical stroke [i.e., the stem of the w] is nothing 
but a slight exaggeration of the slope to the left with 
wliich the Kliaroslithi oi often ends, and is quite in 
agreement with the general sloping character of the 
wanting of this record ” (p. 374 ante). Hence he reads 
the letter as na. 

The' two forked strokes at the tail are clearly cut/ so 
cleanly that I do not think either can be treated as a mere 
flaw or accident.^ Both appear to be precise and deliberate, 
and must therefore be dealt with as such. 

The first question then for decision is, which of these 
two strokes constitutes the tail of ?i ? Now, n and n 
occur singly in nineteen other places on this stone, and in 
every instance the tail of the letter is either straight or, if 
curved, has a curve so slight that it is almost straight. 
In no case does the tail make a sharp bend to the left like 
the lef twwd stroke found here. Hence the only conclusion 
that seems consistent and just is, that the downward stroke 
constitutes the 'tail of the letter,^' and that the leftward 
stroke is an addition to the letter. 

That being so, the leftward stroke can denote only one 
of two things, either the vowel u or the vowel o, The 
vowel u occurs ten times added to various consonants 

^ Tins is plain from M. Senart’s first plate, and also from Dr. Fleet’s 
reproduction of the word (plate opposite p. 378 ante). 

^ True flaws occur above go and tra and perhaps in spa (I 4). 

3 If the leftwai'd stroke constituted the tail, the letter would be d 
rather than n. 
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here (puiting aside the very peculiar cliaracter miv which 
appears thrice), and is expressed by a loop in every instance.^ 
In no case is it denoted by a straight stroke. In earlier 
times, in the Asoka inscriptions to was indicated by a left- 
ward stroke attached to or near the foot of a letter, “ and th 
in mo was denoted bjT- that stroke applied, however, to the 
very extremity of whereas liere the stroke is attached 
higher up. That u stroke passed out of use, and is 
always indicated here by a loop. Though neither mo nor 
mo occurs elsewhere on this stone, yet that ^ito w^as 
expressed by a loop added to n is proved by its occuiTcnce 
in the Stein MSS.^ Clearly therefore the leftward stroke 
here cannot denote lo. It can, however, represent o, because 
it is the regular o mark attached in the usual way. The 
only objection tliat can (as far as I can see) be raised to its 
denoting o is that it is applied here lower than the o stroke 
is generally placed ; but the o mark is found added quite 
low sometimes, as in the well-known character ho (whicli 
occurs twice here) and also in the word jprothavaclasa on 
the pedestal of the Hashtnagar statue of Buddlja.^ 

For these reasons it seems clear to me that the last 
letter in this word must be read oio. There need be no 
hesitation in reading the word as Gumno, for Qtomno is the 
nomin. sing, of Qusana, both in this Prakrit and in Iranian, 
and is used in the compound G%oHano-va{m)kom after the 
Iranian fashion of using the nomin, form instead of tlie 
base-form in the first member of a compound word/' Here 
the relation of the two words is genitival, ''the race of the 
Gusanas,’' or adjectival, " the Gusana race '' ; and another 

^ Tlie loop in htSala (1. 9) does not appear quite complete, because it 
is near the edge of the stone, 

^ Biihler’s Table I, cols. i~v. 

- Id. col. V. 4 1 *^ 

^ lA, xviii, p. 257 ; JASB, Iviii, p. 144 ; Journ. Asiat., ser. viri, vol. x\% 
pp. 124-6. 

® Jackson^s Avesta Gramma?' ^ § 865. Many other examples will be 
found in the Index to the Zend Avesta, SBE. 
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similar instance occurs in the phrase Jiora-mtirfo-asvccnana 

{ley 

Vakmn-samvarclhaha {vasa°, S and L). The m has m 
plainly attached to it. This appears to be a fine phrase 
used honorifically ; but either the • scribe has mistakenly 
attached m to the sa instead of to the m, or the composer’s 
learning was inadequate, for he has made samoarclJiaJca 
govern the accus. case and has kept it with the base °ka 
as in a compound instead of writing it “/iCO as it should be 
/ in this Prakrit. , . , 

Lines 3 and 4. Lalano janayago {lalaclodanayago, S: 
Lciladadcmayago, IJ). The first letter in line 4 appears 
to be n and not d; compare in (?'i68a?io (1. 3), while in 
d tlie tail is short and curved to the left. I agree with 
M. Senart that it has the vowel o, which appears more 
clearly in his second plate ; and there should be an o 
somewhere here, because this whole expression contains 
a name and a title, both in the noinin. case, and the name 
should have the nomin. termination o, just as the title has 
it in tlie final go. This being so, the no shows that the 
name ends with it and is therefore Lalano ; hence the 
remaining letters compose the title. The first letter of 
the title is^a, like ja in rajasa (1. 2), so that the title is 
janayago, Tliis can only be interpreted (since letters are 
not written double in Kliarosthi) as janayyago, which 
= jandryako = jana + drya + lea, ry becoming yy and 
dry a ayya in Prakrit,^ and /c declining to g, as M. Senart 

^ This reading Gusano strengthens Br. Fleet’s argument about the 
name K^isdn (pp. 373-4 ante). The reading Gumna is in itself incon- 
clusive, for it might equally well be the base-form Gusaiia or the Prakrit 
genit, plur. of Giisa ; but Gusano can be nothing bub the nomin. sing. , 
which declares plainly that the name must be Gusana {i.e. , Kusan) and 
nothing else. Professor Konow’s remarks about Ko^ano as an old 
Khotani genit. plur. do not apply here, because all the terminations 
here are Prakrit : ZDMO., 1914, p. 95. 

^ PischeFs Prakrit Gramonar, § 284. Professor Liiders, reading 
dadanayago, regards it as = dandanayago, and finds this term in 
ddndandyakasya in a Mathura stone-inscription (El, ix, p. 242) ; but 
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and Professor Lliders both regard it. Janary aka would 
mean “the noble man among the people”, “the Presi- 
dent of the people”, probably “the head of the civic 
government”. 

Line 5. Hora-mnrta-satasa ; and so S. Professor Liiders 
reads lioramnrta sa tasa, but if so read, or as lioraimiviasa 
tasa, the construction becomes grammatically untenable. 
Satasa must therefore be one word. It cannot = sattvasa, 
because conjunct v is not dropped here (p. 645) ; and can 
only = sattasa^ genit. of satta, whicli = Skt. salda, “ attached 
to, fond of.” The phrase might equally well be read liora- 
nitiriasaUasa \mi\\ dsatta, i.e. dsalda, and. tlie meaning 
would be the same, but this seems to be too scholarly 
an expression for the general character of this inscription. 
jSbm can, I think, be nothing but the Greek Jiora, “ hour ” 
(which M. Senart suggested but liesitated to adopt, 
pp. 13-14), especially as murta can hardly be anything 
else than mnhurta. The two words fifc each otlier and 
are used as practically equivalent, muhurta being added 
to ho 7 Xi as the nearest Indian approach to the Greek kora 
in order to explain kora, which liad not been introduced 
into India at this time. Hora would have been familiar 
in the Greco-Bactrian states and to the author of this 
inscription, but not to the Indians ; lienee the use of botli 
woids in apposition. Dr. Fleet tells me that the practical 
division of time seems to have been the nadl and not the 
mukilrta. But the nddl of 24 minutes was not tlie 
equivalent of kora, and kora could only be translated 
into and explained in an Indian language by the word 

there is a serious difficulty in the comparison. That word is not 'written 
continuously in that. inscription, for d&tida ends one line and ndyakamja 
occurs in the next line, and before ndyahmya there is a space (sufficient 
for two letters} where the line of the left margin of the inscription 
suggests that there must have been two letters originally, though now 
obliterated. The reading therefore should be ddiula .. 'ndyahmya i 
hence the parallelism seems faulty, besides requiring that a nasal should 
be added. My reading accepts the phrase just as it is. 
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miikUrta, which as containing 48 minutes was its nearest 
equivalent.^ 

Tliis interpretation depends on tlie question whether 
onwhurta could have been contracted to onurta. Internal 
consonants can certainly drop out ; thus udukhala becomes 
ohala^ I hibtuliala, kohala; and sitkicvidra, somCira and 
sumdla} H is undoubtedly a fairlj^ persistent letter in 
Prakrit, and the question is whether it can so drop out. 
Pischel says it does not drop out/ but others do not 
agree Avith him/ and there are undoubted instances to 
show that it does drop out sometimes. Thus ilia becomes 
ia in the Shahbazo^arhi and Mansehra edicts, which belong; 
to this very region.® Southward in the Bombay Presidency 
h between a and d drops out; thus Makdrastraijca) 
becomes Mardtlid, Madevl = Mahdclevl," and Mdvali = 
Mahdvali, Mahdhali.^ Another instance occurs in the 
word galattliia, '' caught by the throat,” which is explained 
a>s—galahastitaj '' having the hand on the throat.”^ These 
instances go to show that h between the similar vowels 
a and d is specially liable to drop out^®; and it would be 
natural and probable that h between 'the similar vowels 

^ Professor Konow has proposed to connect /lom with the old Khotani 
word hora, “gift” (which view Professor Liiders had also arrived at 
previously), and muHa with 2end mardta, “man”; and so translate 
horamurta as “ the alms man”, i.e,, an official in charge of the alms, in 
connexion with the vihdra (ZDMG, 1914, p. 98). See final note. 

- Pisehel’s Prakrit Grammar, § 148- ^ Id. § 123. ^ Id. § 266. 

^ For instance, Professor Liiders postulates the dropping out of li to 
explain the word masa in 1. 13 (JRAS, 1909, p. 666). 

^ Dr. Fleet has given the references for this in JRAS, 1909, p. 1089. 
1 have to thank him for this and the following instances. 

Kielhorn’s Southern List of Inscriptions, Nos. 224, ^268 (El, vii, 
Appendix). 

® Id. Nos. 649, 651,670. Simil&xly madana = rnahdjana. 

Webers Saptasataka, 2nd ed., p. 280,. verse 584, with Comm. In his 
note thereto, Weber disputes PischeTs dictum. I have to thank 
Dr. Hoernle for this instance and the, next note. 

This tendency is fairly common in the modern vernaculars ; thus 
km = iahan, ^ ^ there ” ; kdn = where ? ” etc. Hoernle’s Grammar 

of the Gaudian Languages, § 467, He also tells me that Brhaspati appears 
as Bihapphai and BiphaL , ; . 
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u and €i might drop out, though, no instance can be cited 
because tlie combination uhTi is very rare. There seems 
nothing improbable therefore in the equation, that murta, 
i.e, mart a == muhurta. 

Apanage, The mark like a grave accent over the g 
appears to be too clear-cut to be an accidental blemish, 
and I agree with Professor Liiders in reading it as e. To 
the illustration cited by him (p. 651) I may add the e 
sign in midena here (1. 10) where the inclination is similar 
though not so pronounced; and also the e sign in the 
letter le in tablet N. xvi. 2 reverse, in the words leklia 
(near the end of 1. 2) and lekhena (middle of 1. 3).^- It 
seems to have been so written here and in those instances 
of le in order to make it distinct from the left curve of g 
and of L Apanage is the locat. of dp)anaga, which = Skt. 
dpana + ka, “ market-place,” k being modified to g as in 
janayago above. 

Vihanti (vihare, S and L). The final syllable is not 
re, but contains more strokes than re. It closely resembles 
the third letter from the end of I. 7, which is read as ci by 
M. Senart and Professor Liiders, and the resemblance 
sliows that all the strokes in both are intended and that 
both must presumably be read alike. It seems to be some 
compound letter with the vowel-mark i. The context 
suggests that the word is the name of some instrument 
for measuring liours ”, so that it is a special term 
and therefore an uncommon one outside tlie ordinary 
vocabulary. Hence it is difficult to fix the value of the 
letter unless we can divine what the word must be. This, 
liowever, I have been unable to do, and I can only suggest 
provisionally that it is 7iti, because it appears to contain 
the letter and the other consonant can only be a nasal, 
since the language is Prakidt and the character does not 

^ Stein’s Ajicieiii Khotan, vol. ii, pi. ci ; the portion tliat appears 
upside down, 

^ See Biililer’s Table I, cols, ii, iii. 
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contain the sign of y, r or v conjunct. Tlie nasal appears 
to be indicated by tlie small horizontal bar attached to the 
middle on the left side, as more fully explained in the note 
on S’lKintakcdii, infra. Ghati is the term for a “water- 
clock which meaning would suit the context perfectly, 
but I cannot connect vihanti with it linguistically. 
A bell, ghanta or ghanU, would not measure hours. 
VihanU is, I think, one word, and cannot be split up into 
vi ( = api) hanti, because such a use of vi here seems highl}^ 
improbable : and I doubt if Itanti could well = ghati. 

Line d. Hora-miirto ] see above. The only point to 
be noticed here is the final o, and I would suggest that it 
is the Iranian use of the nomin. sing, form in compounds, 
as mentioned above in explanation of Giimno. Here also 
the dependence is genitival, but the construction is loose, 
for the compound is not merely hora-miirto-asvanand, 
but includes the whole phrase dsvanand hhdnd vd. 

Asvanana (atra nana, S ; etra nana, L). The first 
letter appears to be a ; the tail has been cut broad as in 

V in samvardhaka (1. 3), but I see no indication of a 
rightward stroke. M. Senaii noticed the form of conjunct 

V in the second letter, but preferred to read it as conjunct 
r (p. 15). It seems to me plainly $v as in Svara (1. 1) and 
the form in Btihler s Table I, col. xiii, No. 37, as dis- 
tinguished from tv in ibid. No. 31 : for the r stroke is not 
carried so high as here, compare it in chatra'pasa (1. 4) 
and Buritrena (1. 8). I take the word as the ablat. 
dsvanand, a legitimate formation from the root d-svan. 

Bhana va (bhagava, S and L). The second letter has 
not got the left curl of g, and could not have lost it, 
because the stone is higher on the left side of the letter 
than on its right side and so would have clearly retained 
any incision there. It seems to be xi ; and the reading 
appears to be blidnd vd, with the ablat. case. 

l^udha (Budha, S and L). The first letter has two 
diistinct legs and can only be M or yu. The n sign has 
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been attached to the right leg instead of the left, but this 
may be only a scribe’s peculiarity, like the e sign in 
apanage (1. 5). The only tenable reading appears to be 
kidha. 

Nava (tlmvarh, S ; thuvam, L). The first letter appears 
to be plainly ft. It has a long curved tail, and the 
V a faint curved tail. M. Senart and Professor Liiders 
interpret the former curve as u, and the latter as m; but 
neither u nor oh is so made here, and m in particular is 
always made in one way, compare saoh (11. 2, 3, and 9) 
and saoh (1. 3).^ Both curves therefore, if intentional, are 
merely flourishes as in sa. of saha (1. 7). The word can 
therefore be only hava, which = oiava = Skt. phdpa for 
the ordinary j ncapaoia, p degenerating io v as in sthavaojeti 
(1. 7). It is in the accus. case, treated as a neuter noun, 
governed by the following 

Line 7. Pati sthavaojeti {patithavaojati, 8 ; p)'^''^dista- 
vayati, L). I can perceive no r subscript to 2 ^t 6 , and it 
would be naturally dropped (see p. 644). If the whole be 
one word, it represents Skt. pn^atisthdjxtyati, but, since 
the first has dropped its r and the second p has 
degenerated into v, it is hardly credible that sth could 
persist or could appear as anything but tth, that is th, 
since consonants are not written double. The third 
letter, however, is certainly not i/i, but resembles st, and 
yet differs from st in having the middle horizontal bar 
turned well upward on the right side ; so that it can only 
be sth,^ This fact that sth persists and lias not been 
turned into tli shows that it must be the initial letter and 
not ' a medial letter, and therefore that pati is not com- 
pounded with the verb, but is a separate preposition 
governing hava. The fifth syllable appears to be ye, and 
the verb therefore is sthavayetL Ye is possible and 
intelligible, because °yeti would correspond to Iranian 

^ As regards the form of u, see p. 650. 

“ Professor Liiders approved this view, but did not adopt it (pp. 663-4). 
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""yaHi, and Iranian influences are prevalent here, as 
already pointed out. 

(so L ; but S). The final seems to be 

n rather than (see p, 64!S, ante); hence I hesitate to 
adopt their reading taena = trayena, excellent tliough it 
is; and also for the reason that this Prahrit does not 
appear to drop out medial t/ where it is an essential part 
of a base (cf. sfhavayeti) but only where it is part of 
a termination (cf. 1). Hence I feel constrained 

to think it an irregular form of tena fashioned like the 
following Ves 2 Xt£eoia Khudentiena, for it will be noticed 
that there is no correct instrumental in this middle 
section. It does not, however, aflect the general sense 
whichever interpretation be taken.^ 

Kliiidentiena {'1) {kliudaciena, S ; kltiijaciemi, L). The 
second letter appears to be de ; it is not like ordinaiy da, 
nor like ja in rajasa (1. 2), The difficult letter is the 
third, and it has been discussed in the note on vihanti, 
ante. The word appears to be a name, though an 
adjective agreeing Vespa f tena, and meaning “ap- 

proving” or “ concurring ”, would equally well suit the 
context. 

Line 8. Karwphaena {m S \ karavhaena, L). This 
has been discussed above (p. 644). The third letter might 
well be read as / according to Professor Frankes 
suggestion mentioned hy Professor Ltiders (p. 654), and 
would agree with the Iranian karafn. 

Line 9. Sadhaka dana (sadha etena, S and ■ L). 
Etena would agree with the usual formula and is 
expected ; but the first duty is to read the actual script. 
The third letter may be either e or ka ; but the fourth is ' 
not t, nor has it the vowel-mark e \ it is da. I am con- 
strained, therefore, to read sadhaka dana as what has 
been actually written, and as it gives a perfectly good 
meaning, “ a useful gift/' I cannot suggest that there is 
^ The word might be read but the Iranian daej:a is untenal^le. 
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a mistake for the usual formula, especially since this 
gift was not one of the ordinary Buddhist donations, nor 
indeed a Buddhist donation at all. Either reading, how- 
ever, yields the same sense practically. 

Line 10. Spcmtakahi {spavaspalii, S ; savaeUi, L). 
I agree witli M. Senart in reading the first letter as spa, 
because there are two curves at the top, a right and 
a left (as he has pointed out, p, 20), and not a single 
curve as in Tlie second letter has a shape, yet 
appears to have a small horizontal bar on the left side of 
its stem. Now the character for v with a cross horizontal 
bar denotes st, and I would suggest that this letter with 
its half bar on the left is based on that si form and 
denotes nt. I have given reasons for holding that 
a conjunct m is denoted by a cross bar in the word 
fAomhi on the Wardak vase (El, xi, p. 213) ; and here 
a nasal for oit could only be indicated by a half bar, 
because the full cross bar had been appropriated for st, 
and tlie nasal could not be attached as m to the preceding 
sp because there was not enough room. The third letter 
seems to me plainly ha, because its top is straight rather 
than curved, but I agree with Professor Liiders that it 
should be c. The whole word then is Spantaelii, a crude 
instrum. plural from Spanta (cf. karaphaena, 1. 8), the 
Iranian spmta, '' holy.” Spantaehi, ‘‘ witli the Holy 
Ones,” would be the corresponding Zoroastrian term to 
the Buddhist Biidhehi ; the two terms are obviously 
ejusdevi generis, and both should be expected liere 
because, as already pointed out, a Zoroastrian donor has 
joined with a Buddhist abbot in this dedication. 

Line 11. Sacasana (saea sada, S; sacltasana, L). 
The second letter appears to be ca, for its stem is not 
straight. The fourth appears to be n (compare n in 
mulena), though d is not impossible. Sacasana can only = 
saccdsana = Skt. satydsana, seat of truth or accuracy.” 
Saca sada would be sacca sadd, “ always true or correct.” 
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The two readings mean the same practically, thongli the 
former seems certainly pretentious. 

Line 12. Samdhabudhilena (so S ; samdha Budhi- 
lend, L). I agree with M. Senart in regarding the whole 
as a name. It has been pointed out that lines 12 and 13 
were added by the workman-engraver (p. 641), and he 
could not have been associated with the dignitaries 
mentioned as a participator in the dedication. The name 
is tliat of a workman, and it seems to me unnecessary to 
perplex one’s self about irregularities in its formation. 

Sa/vadcarmigena (so S; navak^, L). The first letter 
appears to be clearly sa in the second plate. It may be 
noted tliat the oi here differs from the n in biidhilena, as 
it should. 

Line 13. Mana (mam, S and L). The second letter 
is n-a, and I can see no resemblance to m in it. 


may be meant for mam, but if so, there are two difficulties : 
(1) it should precede Ka^tiyasa ; and (2) since it follows, 
it should have the genit. form mdsctsa, for this was quite 
within the workman’s competence since he has declined 
both words in 1. 12. Three explanations may be suggested : 
(1) mdna may be a mistake for mdsasa ; or (2) it may be 
the nearest way of writing moduho, the Iranian genit. of 
mdh, ‘‘ montli ” ; ^ or (3) the word may (as Dr. Fleet 
suggests) be mdjka, read with the following d%vase. The 
first involves too improbable an error ; the second postulates 
too much knowledge in an Indian workman. The third 
seems most reasonable, at noon of the day 20.” 

There remain some questions concerning the relation of 
the different parts of the inscription, namely : — 

(1) What is the purport of line 1, for the inscription 
must have begun originally with 1. 2, as pointed out by 
Professor Ltiders (p. 660) ? 

(2) How came the left section to be written ? For, if 


^ Jackson’s A vesta Grammar^ §§ 352-*3 : u being written for nh, since 
KharosUii had apparently no character for 
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ifc had formed part of the original inscription, the wliole 
would have been written out properly by the scribe (see 
p. 642) in longer lines across the stone, so as to have it ail 
uniform. 

The most reasonable explanation seems to me to be 
this. The inscription consisted originally of lines 2 to 7 
only. The engraver incised it, and put his name and date 
on the right side. Then, almost immediately afterwards, 
all the left section was added to enlist the co-operation of 
the persons named therein, in order that the gift might 
be preserved in good working condition {sacasana 
hliavatii)\ because in the left section the Buddhist abbot 
is named, and the Buddhas '7 are given precedence over 
the Zoroastrian Holy Ones”. The stone would then 
probably have been set up in the market-place, close to 
the object given. 

That object may very likely have become damaged or 
destroyed afterwards ; indeed, if it was an instrument for 
measuring time, it would almost certainly have been soon 
neglected as a bother to easy-going Indian ways, and have 
disappeared. The vihara people, when building their 
stiipa, might then have appropriated the stone, partly to 
preserve it^ and partly to make use of it in the position 
where it was discovered. Some vihai^a monk would have 
done that, and he would have been Svarabuddhi, wlio, to 
obtain the merit of doing so, added line 1 at the top, 
which was the best space left where to inscribe it and was 
the most prominent position.^ 

^ It was worth preserving, because it constituted a testimonial 1)}' the 
President (and the Satrap) to the existence and importance ot* the 
vihara at that time. 

After this was in type I saw Professor LMers' remarks on hommmia 
in SKPA. d. W., 1913, pp, 421 ff. I do not think it has any connexion 
with horaica or honwiimidmga (if this word can be relied on). Ilora, 
“ alms,” does not suit the context. Mnrta = munnja, or = niarjta seem 
difficult equations. 
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THE SO-CALLEB ; MAHAPAD AMA ” STJTTAITA ,. AMB 
THE BATE OF THE PALI CAIOM 

By L. A. WADDELL, LL.D., G.B. 

rnO students of Buddhism and Comparative Religion 
desirous of knowing Buddha’s own views and 
teaching from his own words, it is extremely disconcerting 
to find that the Pali Canon can no longer be regarded as 
the actual Word ” and Doctrine of Buddha himself. It 
has been conclusively establislied by the researches of Kern, 
Minayef, Senart, Feer, Poussin, Lefmann, Winternitz, 
R. O. Franke, and others (including the writer^) that the 
Pali Canon is a mosaic of material belonging to different 
ages and stages in the development of Buddhism; and 
that the words and theories put into the mouth of Buddha 
therein are largely the composition of monks who lived 
several centuries after Buddha’s death, and considerably 
later than was estimated by Professor H. Oldenberg,^ 
Embedded thus in this mass of heterogeneous material, 
with no outstanding distinctive marks, it seems almost 
hopeless to confidently detect and dig out therefrom the 
pieces containing unequivocally the true Buddha-Word. 

Hitherto no very systematic attempts at recovering 
these relics of Buddha’s own teaching have been made, or 
on a sufficient scale. Yet such a searching exploration 
and sifting cannot be delayed if we would know Buddha’s 
own Buddhism, or try to trace the origin of that faith 
bearing his name, and the factors in its early developments, 

Brahmanical Sanskrit literature also depends upon 
this question to some extent in respect to its early 

^ My Evolution of the Buddhist Cult”: Asiat. Quart, JRev,, 1912, 
140, 158 f. “ Buddha's Diadem" : 0$ta$iatiachen Zeitschrift^ ii, 1914. 

® Mahdvaggcc^ Introd., xv ff. ' , 

JHAS. 1914. ■ ^ . iw ■ . 43 ' : 
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cliroBology. The dates of “ c. 600 B.c. and “ before 
500 provisionally assigned respectively to the 

Atliarva Veda'^ and the Rdmayana and MahdhhCirata 
epics, depend upon the assumption that these works are 
presupposed by certain references in the Pali Canon,- 
which is also assumed, with the Jatakas as we]l,‘" to date 
bodily back to practically Buddhas own clay (i.e. died 
± 482 B.C.). As this conjecture for the date of that 
Canon is no longer justified, the provisional dates for 
these Brahmanical works will now demand reduction by 
several centuries, with an equivalent lowering of the 
“ Vedie Period''. 

For this analytical research, as Professor Winternitz 
lately wrote in this Journal,^ ^‘in the whole collection 
[of the Tripitakal and in every one collection (for all 
books of the canon are collections) we sliall have to 
distinguish several strata of Buddhist thought and 
literary activity, separated from each other ^'^'^"obahly by 
several centuries'' By subjecting the well-known Malta- 
Parinihbana account of the death of Buddha to certain 
arbitrary tests, Dr. Winternitz distinguishes in a rough 
way at least five strata of literary development, the 
lowest of which presumably contains Buddha's own 
contributions. 

But the great difficulty in separating out with confidence 
the elements on this chronological basis is the \vant 
usually of distinctly evident lines of cleavage or separation 
in matter, when it is wholly or in the main purely 
metaphysical. More promising of trustworthy results is 
material of a quasi-historical character. I venture, there- 
fore, to offer here, as a contribution to this subject, some 
results of my examination of, what is for this critical 
purpose, the most important of all the Pali canonical texts. 

^ Alacdonell, Hist Sanskrit Lit , 1905,306-7 ; Imp, Gaz. India, 1 908, ii, 292. 

^ Cf. also Bloomfield, Atharva Veda, Strassburg, 1899, 27. 

Macdonell, op. cib., 306. , ^ 1911, 1151. 
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I. Hlstokjcal Importance of the :!\[ahapadana'' 

SUTTANTA 

The only books in the Pali Canon which profess to be 
historical in character, and thus present some tangible 
basis for testing the authenticity of their contents, appear 
to be the two contained in the first division of Buddha s 
“ Discourses ” {Sidtanta), namely, those entitled '' Malm- 
paddna ” and Mahd-Parinibbdoia. These form books 
Nos. 14 and 16 of the '' Long Collection’’ {Dlglia-Nihdya), 
The former discourse purports to be a systematic account 
of the life of Buddha by himself, and it is believed with 
apparent reason to be the earliest biography of Buddha 
extant. . 

The prime importance which was attached to this text 
by the primitive Buddhists is seen by the place which 
they accorded it in the Pali Canon. It forms the first 
book in ‘'The Great Class” {Mahd-vaggo) of the first 
''Collection ” {Nikdya) of Buddha’s Doctrinal Discourses, or 
“ Word ” (Siitta Pitaka). This highest position for it, in 
the primitive system, is confirmed also by its similar 
location in the Sanskrit Canon — a body of the Buddhist 
scriptures now admitted by the best authorities to be 
independent of the version in Pali (itself a dialect of 
Southern India, remote from the scene of Buddha’s life), 
though derived from a common traditional source, in the 
dialect in which Buddha spoke, presumably the ancient 
dialect of Mid-Gangetic India, which was the home of 
Sanskrit. In the Sanskrit Canon, as preserved in its Tibetan 
translation, the text corresponding to the discourse in 
question forms the first volume of Buddha's " Discourses ” 
{Sutrdnta, in Tibetan mDo-sde)} and it is continued into 
the second volume,^ thus preceding all the other doctrinal 
“ Discourses ” {8utras\ as in the Pali version. 

^ Cf. Csoma, Analysis/’ Adatic Researches, xx, 413 f. ; also Feer’s 
translation, 2o0 f. ’ 

2 For details see after. 
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This foremost position for it, suggests to me that it was 
probably (in its original form) the first hooh of Btiddlm's 
discourses compiled by the primitive Buddhist rnonks 
during the lifetime of Buddha or soon after his death. In 
favour of this view, is its compact form and the fact tliat 
its contents comprise an epitome of the central features of 
Buddha’s doctrine, including a detailed, account of the 
Causal Nexus (the Wheel of Life or Becoming”) upon 
which Buddha specifically based all his teaching. 

Yet, notwithstanding its great intrinsic, historical, and 
doctrinal importance, this book does not appear to have 
attracted any detailed critical study, although translated 
into more than one European language. In venturing to 
contribute towards its analysis I have dealt with the 
topics mainly from the standpoint gained by long study 
of the associated Sanskritic texts and of the Indian 
mythology with, which the Pali Canon is deeply saturated. 

II. Its Propee Title 

The name adopted for this canonical book by the Pali 
Text Society’s editors,^ and generally accepted by leading 
Pali scholars in Europe,^ namely Maliapadana (i.e. 
Maha-apaddna) Suttanta, is, I find, not really justified. 
It is not even positively warranted by the evidence of 
the MSS. upon which it is based. Nor is expert Pali 
knowledge (which I disclaim) necessary to perceive the 
obvious fact that it is neither justified by the sense (whicli 
would merely mean in efiect "^Tale of the Great Tale”, but 
see after) nor by the form of any other known title of 
a SiUtanta or Apaddoia, 

The proper title I shall show, I hope conclusively, is 
Maha-Padhana StiUanta, corresponding to the Sanskrit 

^ Dlgha Nihdya^ 2nd ed., Rhys Davids & J. E. Carpenter, London, 
1903, 1 f. 

Fausboll, Jdtalca IndeXy 1897, 126 ; K. E. Neumann, Jledm Qotamo 
Buddho Langern Sammlimg, 1907 ; Encyc, JRelig. and Ethics, i, 603, 
1908; H. C. Warren, BuddJiism in TramU,^ 1909, 56; Winternitz, JR AS. 
1911, 1146; R. 0. Eranke, Dlgha Nihdya, Gdttingen, 1913, 179. 
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Alalia- Pradhana, or '‘ The Supreme One/', a title of the 
supreme Brahmanical god, and actually applied elsewhere 
to Buddha, as I shall prove. It, moreover, aptly 
denotes the contents of this book, in which Buddha is 
invested wdth the supernatural attributes of the supreme 
Brahmanical deity Pumsa, who, in the godless, dualistic 
SMkhya philosophy in which Buddha is supposed to have 
been reared, required as its complement Pradhana or 
Material Nature. Both title and contents, we shall see, 
throw important light upon the early theistic developments 
within primitive Buddhism before the compilation of the 
Pali Canon. 

“ Fadhana ” V. “ Apadana ’V 

Apadano-, the second element in the compound “ Maha- 
padana ”, is the Pali dialectical form of the Sanskrit 
Avaddoia,'^ meaning "a legend ”, “an achievement, a great 
or glorious act, heroic action ” ^ ; but it is not specially 
applied to Buddha. On the other handj Padhana 
(Sanskrit Pradhana) or “the supreme one” is the 
recognized title of the Supreme 'God of Brahmanism, and, 
as will presently be seen, it is specially applied to Buddha. 

As a title “ Apadana ” is best known as the designation 
of one of the books (No. 13) in the supplementary and 
somewhat apocryphal section of the canonical Nilcdya, 
namely the “ Minor Collection ” {KMiddaka Nikdya). It 
comprises “ heroic ” tales in the form of legendary 
biographies and imaginary “ former incaimations ” of the 
Buddhist saints {Arhats), after the manner of the Jataka- 
tales of Buddha. It is indeed the analogue of the latter, 
applied to saints of lower rank than Buddha, and is 
obviously modelled upon it, and its tales are made up to 
the same number, namely 560, with some additional tales 
devoted to nuns. Its date cannot be before the middle of 
the thii^d century B.C., as it refers to the Katha-Vatthu 

^ Childers’ Pali Diet, 47 ; Winternitz, Geich. des Indischer Lit, , ii, 128. 
Cf. Sanskrit lexicons f also Childers’ Diet., 47. 
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(a work ascribed to Tissa, i.e. Upagupta, Asoka’s high- 
priest^), and it extends the previous mythical Buddhas to 
thirty-five in number.^ 

Similarly, under its Sanskrit equivalent of '' Avadana’\ 
the chief collections of tales bearing that title are the 
Mahavastii - avaclana, a Hinaj^ana work of about th(^ 
second century the Divyavadana, The Hundred 

Avadanas {A.-Sataha)} The Nepalese and Tibetan 
translations of the Sanskrit canon also contain many 
such tales under this appellation.^ 

Thus, although the name '‘Apadtoa’’ manifestly belongs 
to the later Buddhist period, and is not usually applied to 
tales of Buddha himself, it is sometimes so applied, and 
therefore it might possibly be employed to designate this 
Digha-Nikaya book describing the life of Sakya Muni, 
leading up to his most '' glorious achievement the 
attainment of Buddhahood. 

Against this view, which is now generall}^ accepted by 
Indianists,® I venture to adduce, however, the following 
evidence : — 

1. The Apadana, along with the rest of the Khuddaka- 
Nikaya, was not included in the Suttanta division at all, 
but belonged to the Abhidhamma, according to the 
Commentary of Buddhaghosa (Childers’ Diet, 282)," and 
thus such a title as ''Mahapadana Suttanta'' is improbable, 
if not a misnomer. 

2 The class of books termed '' Avadana ” (i.e. the 
’Pali Apadtoa ”) is technically distinct from the 

^ Gf. my article, JA8B., pt. i, 1897, 76 ff., and Proceedings, 1S99, June. 

E. Muller, Proc. Or. Congress, 1894, 167 f. 

^ Alacdonell, Imp. Oaz. Ind., ii, 60, 1908. 

^ Many of these tales have been translated or summarized by Burnouf, 
Introd. Bud. Ind., 64 f. ; Mitra, N&palese Buddhist Lit., 318 f. ; Sehief tier’s 
Tibet Tates, trs. Ralston, 1893. 

® Alitra, op. cit., 318-98; 'Fqqv, Analyse du Kandjom\ Mus. Guimet, 557. 

^ See former note, p. 664. 

^ In the Nepalese Sanskrit version they are stated by Burnouf to 
represent the Vinaya. Introd. B. L, 2nd ed., 207. 
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^'Suttanta'’ class, and forms a different category^; and, 
although they are interspersed throughout the fiiittanta 
section of the Tibetan canon, I am not aware of aiw 
instance of an individual Avadana (i.e. Apadana) bearing 
also the title of 8uttanta or Sutvanta. The work is 
either an Avadana or a Sutra; it is never both; the two 
terms being in practice mutually exclusive. 

3. A tautological vague title like Malid-aiyadana Sut- 
tanta, which is practically '' Tale of the Great Tale ”, is not 
in keeping with the usual method of naming the books in 
the Dighci'Nilcdya. This title is translated in the '' Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists” as '' The Sublime Story ’ v though 
it would more precisely read " Discourse on the Great 
Legend”. But the titles in the D.N. are descriptive, 
expressly specifying the subject-contents, as seen in 
the next three following books, namely: Malta- 
Niddna S. >= " Discourse on the great Niddna (Causal 
Nexus)” ; Malid-parinihhdna S. — " D. on the great 
Pari-nirvdna (Passing Away) ” ; Mahd-Siidassania S,— 
"D. on the great Sudarsana (Beautiful Vision, a fairy 
scene)”. Hence presumably the Mahd-padhdna 8. 
means " Discourse on the great Padhdna (Supreme 
One) ” — the exact application of which wdll be discussed 
below. 

4. The word "Avadana” is invariably the last element 
in the title of the tales, e.g. Divydvaddna, Aioha-avaddna, 
etc.^ ; but in the one question it is not so. 

5. The compound in question, Mahd-apaddna, does not 
appear to be known elsewhere in Buddhist literature ; 
nor is "apadana” itself specially associated with Buddha. 
Whereas both 3fahd-padJidna and pradhdna w’-e shall see 
are expressly and intimately so. 

^ Feer, op. cit., 557-8.* ® Vol. iii, pp. 4 f. 

® See numerous examples in Mitra, op. cit., 318-19; also Csoma, 
Asiatic Jiesea7'cJies, xx, 481 h Burnouf, Introd,, 2nd ed., 424 f. The 

Avadana Kalpalata ” is not really an exception. 
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Moreover, the texts used for the preparation of the 
Pali Text Society’s edition of this book do not warrant 
the use of apadana ” decidedly, as adopted by the editors. 
In the preparation of that edition five MSS. were used/ 
all of them presumably modern copies of other more or 
less modern MSS., and exhibiting misspellings by the 
blundering of the copyists on every page, as indicated 
in the footnotes. Of these MSS., one (a Singhalese 
document, S^’) is noted to have wrongly given to the book 
the title of the next following discourse, and thus is 
excluded. Of the remaining four, two (St and Iv., i.e. 
Singhalese and Kambojan) read Mahapadana ”, hut an 
equal number read Mahapadhaom ”, namely MSS. 
Se^^ and i.e. Singhalese and Burmese, and the 

Burmese, other things being equal, may be accepted as 
better authority than Kambojan. Bor the definite 
settlement of this point on a statistical basis the collation 
of additional MSS., as ancient documents as possible, is 
therefore required. I have been unable to find any 
further texts in. England.^ On a critical point of this 
kind the printed vernacular editions are of course of little 
value, ^ and even a few additional modern MSS., carelessly 
copied as they are, cannot upset the solid argument which 
I adduce from other sources. 

“ Maha-padhaiia ” as the proper title of the Suttanta 

In favour of the form Mahd-padhana SbS the title of 
this Suttanta, in addition to the evidence of the Pali MSS. 
themselves, and the above presumptions against apadana, 
I would point to the use of the style Mahd-padhdna by 
Max Muller and Professor H. Oldenberg. The former 

^ Op. cifc., 54. 

^ The British Museum unfortunately does not posse.s's a single 
manuscript copy. 

The Burmese printed edition of 1900-8 spells the word ^paddwt. 
Dr. Barnett kindly informs me, but this may have been influenced by 
the Pali Text Society's edition, which was previously joublished. 
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scholar employs it at p. 53 of his conjoint edition of the 
Dharona Samgraha in 1885, and the latter in his Bttddlui 
(English translation of 1882, p. 418), and these scholars 
presumably found it so written in manuscript, liespecting 
the latter citation, the Pali Text Society’s edition notes 
that it is referring to Jataka I, 59, which has Maha- 
padana”. This, however, is somewhat ambiguous, as it 
is not in the J ataka book itself, but in the prefixed 
commentary booklet, the “ Nidana-Katha ” of Fausboli’s 
text, which it is now desirable should be collated with 
other MSS. in respect to this word; though, as that 
commentary is a relatively late composition and merely 
incidentally refers once to this it is less likel}^ 
to preserve intact the proper spelling than the actual 
book in question itself. 

Besides, Mahd-padhdna, unlike Maha-apadtoa, is a 
recognized Pali term of the first x'ank in early Buddhism, 
wliere it is also specially applied in the canonical Dhamma- 
pada ^ to Buddha himself in connexion with his attainment 
of Arliatship, the ideal of Primitive Buddhism. 

‘‘Pradhana” and Maha-Pradhana” in Buddhism 

Of such evident prominence in early Buddhism, though 
now mostly dropped out of use, these terms are historically 
interesting in themselves and of critical importance in 
our present inquiry. 

Pradhdoia, the Sanskrit equivalent of the Pali 'padltdna^ 
is given in the lexicons the primary meaning of ‘"chief or 
prominent one ”, literally “ the foremost or supreme one ”, 
from “ before or preceding” + dha, “ to hold or have.” 
Hence, secondarily, it is in Brahmanic and SMkhya 
terminology respectively an ordinary epithet for “ the 
Supreme God ” or “ the First Great Cause ”, and “ Nature ” 
or the Material World.^ 

^ Cf. Childers’ Diet ,314. For details see later. 

“ Wilson, Saiiak. Dict,^ 562; Apt^, do., 563; St. Petersb. Lexicon 
(Greater), 4, 1026. 
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In Buddhism it has retained this origirial sense of 
chief, foremost, or supreme, even in Pali literature to some 
extent admittedly,^ if not really invariably, as I shall 
indicate later. As a technical term also it is enumerated 
in this sense in the Sanskrit Buddhist list, i\ie Mdliavyiit- 
ixitfi in the categoiy of the chief series ” {AmiUarch- 
paryuAjci)? In later Buddhism, when it fell out of 
orthodox use, Pradhana was discussed as a Sankhya term 
by the mystic monk Yasubandhii (fifth century a.d.) as 
the Brahmanical designation of Primordial Matter in 
association with Piortosa as Spirit ^ — a collocation of the 
terms which we will find in the title and contents of 
the ancient book now in question. In this heterodox 
sense it is also discussed at great length in the Yoga 
work, the Bodhioa7''ydvataraA 

On the other hand, Ceylon Buddhists ascribe to the 
term Padhana (i.e. Pradhana) the special meaning of 
exertion” and ''striving” — Childers statingthat ''Padhana 
in Pali as a technical term means only Exertion ” ; and 
they interpret in this sense all its numerous applications 
to Buddha in the Dhammapada and elsewhere, both in its 
simple form and as Maha-x^vadhana,^ Thus jy^^dhanam 
anuyttnja khippamhohisi anasavo is rendered by Childers 
(rather freely) " strive earnestly and thou shalt quickly 
attain Arhatship”; and Gotama, spending six years in 
achieving Buddhahood, referred to in the Dhammapada 
118 as chahbasscmi maha-padhanam p)adahitvd, is 
rendered as "having spent six years in strenuous eftorts”.'" 
So also the attainment of Arhatship, which is divided 

^ Childers, 314, first part of definition of PadhCmarn ; also 

Padhciiio imd Samma-Podhdnmk, 

2 St. Petersb. ed., 1911, 39 ; also 
'' Ahhidharma-hom, cf. Burnouf, 2nd ed., 510. 

Tibetan transl. in Tan^gyiir, Mdo-Val S (27), India OIL ed., ff. 214, 
etc. Translated from the^ Sanskrit by Atim (eleventh century a.d.) and 
others, Cf. also Poussin, 1898, 127 L, for commentary on same; 

also Raj. L. Mitra, Nepal, Buddhist L%L^ 47 f., for al.)s tract. 

Childers, Pkt,^ 314. ® Id., 314, Id., 314. 
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into four padhanas, namely sa7mxira~2Kidhanaoh, etc. ; 
and the four stages (padas) for the acquirement of 
the supernatural magic power of Iddhi (Skt. rdki) 
of Arhatship, each of which is based upon a scanadhi- 
jpadlidna or the ''padlidnct meditative trance'’; in 
each of these p^adhana is translated as “ effort, exertion, 
or striving”,^ 

But with every deference to tliis traditional opinion of 
Pali scholars in assuming imdhdna to mean “ striving or 
exertion”, we venture, in view of the evidence, to ask 
whetlier that opinion is really justified. 

Pradhana is known to the lexicons in only one sense 
exclusively, that of “chief, foremost, supreme”, and different 
forms of these conceptions, as above noted. It never means 
''striving, exertion, or contest The word for the latter is 
p)radhana ( = padhana), spelt with short a ; and the Pali 
and Sanskrit words in question are never spelt with the 
short a. When the Buddhists adopted Brahmanical words 
they usually employed tliem in the Br£ihmanical sense, 
and if they desired to alter that sense they almost 
invariably coined new terms. These considerations lead 
me to conclude that the words in the Pali texts in question 
were probably still used by the primitive Buddhists in 
their true original values, and that the word p>adhana in 
these Pali texts does not mean "striving"', hut designates 
Buddha himself as " The Sup)reme One ”, or Arhatship as 
“The Supreme Thing”. 

This conclusion gains support also from the fact that all 
the Pali phrases in which padhana occurs in its orthodox 
Buddhist usage appear to lend themselves to this direct 
rendering of “The Sui>reme One”, Arhat or Arhatship. 
Indeed, Childers in most of his translations of these 
sentences is, in fact, forced to introduce the words "Arhat" 
and “ Arhalship ” in order to make his rendering 

^ Childers, DicL, W7, 312, 314 ; Hardy’s Af aw. Buddhism. 
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intelligible I ^ So also, for the acquirement of the super- 
natural power or Iddhi of an Arhat or Buddha, in each, of 
its four stages is specified (see Childers, 157), samddhi- 
padlidna sankhdra-saniana-gatam, the first part of which, 
it seems to me, might be literally rendered the meditation- 
trance of the Supreme One Another category, also of 
this kind, is “ The Four Great Objects ” to be striven for 
to attain Arhatship, Gatur-vidha samyaJc-pradhana, 
Here the juxtaposition of the last two words recalls the 
familiar form of later Buddhism, samyak-sam-Buddha, 
the Supreme Buddha. 

The minor technical uses also of the word in the Pali 
certainly admit of interpretation in this direct literal 
manner. Thus which is described by 

Childers as ''cloister for monks to walk when striving for 
Arhatship ”, I would render thus simply : " the ground 
of the Supreme Ones (i.e* the Arhats-elect).” So also in 
the Mahdvamsa (ed. Wijesinha, 402), padhana-ghara— 
described as "a house for ascetic exercises” — this would 
be " a house for the Superior Ones (engaged in Iddhi or 
Arhat exercises) Similarly Padhaniyangam, defined 
by Childers as " Qualities to be striven for ”, would read 
directly "The Means of [attaining] the Supreme One (or 
Thing)”; and it appears to have its analogue in 
Brahmanism.^ 

The alteration by the Ceylonese of the original meaning 
of the word from " The Supreme One ” to " striving ” was 
probably, I suggest, introduced at a later period, in an 
attempt to extract sense from the word after it had been 
abandoned as a heterodox term, and the reasons for its 

^ See above, also DicL, lo7, 314. 

^ It is remarkable that Mahayanists (as noted by Barnouf, Introd. Bud. 
Xnd.y 625; Loins, 310 f.) have replaced the padhfma here by prahdna 
{= abandonment). Of. bXso Mahdvyutpatti, St. Pet. ed., 1911, 16*^^. 

^ Cf. Ahga-pradhana-Bheda, Katyayana, Srauta-sutrani, 1, 2, 18; 417;. 
also Aiaim, 9, 121 ; Panin i, 1, 2, 56, quoted by St. Petersb. Lexicon. 
Cf. also Pradhdna gunabhitta in Rig Veda, v. 96, 
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original application in India had become forgotten. But 
even under the new meaning of '' striving the whole 
phrase suffered little alteration in sense, as the magical 
potency inherent in Arhatship and preserved the 

original signification of supernatural power. 

“Pradhana^’ and “ Maha-Pradhana ” as a title of Inddha 

This recognized epithet for the Supreme Brahmanical 
god, namely, Pradhana, “The Foremost or Supreme One,” 
is, I find, positively employed by the Buddhists to denote 
Buddha in both his human and deified aspects. 

Lithe Sanskrit Canon, in its Tibetan translation, this 
term occurs as his title several times. In the twenty --eighth 
volume of the division, in a book of moral tales 

entitled Damamtilco} Buddha is termed “ The Pradhana 
of men (literally the two-footed) In the same work it 
is evidently applied in the sense of “ Arhat ” to Sariputra, 
the right-hand disciple of Buddha, who is frequently called 
“ a great Arhat ” — here he is termed “The great Pradhana 
of the Law Dharma Malia-Pradhdna,^ Again, in the 
twenty-first volume of the Tantra division, in a book 
which, it seems to me, is manifestly an echo of the first 
book of the Digha-Nikdya, namely, the Brahma-jala, 
entitled Vajra-satwa maya-jdla, the Supreme God is 
conceived as a primordial Buddha-god of the general 
character of Brahma, but the form of Buddha,^ under the 
title of Vajra-satwa, or “ The Thunderbolt Being ”, and 
he is styled at the same time both Pradhana and 
M cihd-Purnsa.^ 

Now this direct identification of the deified Buddha 
with the supreme god under his Brahmanic titles of 

^ In Tibetan ^Dsam-hhin, i.e. ^‘The Wise Man and the Foolish”. 
Cf. Csoma, Asiatic Mesearches, xx, 480, translated by Schmidt, 1843. 
The Sanskrit for this Prakrit title is evidently Dharmat-ymiha. 

^ Jaeschke, Tibetan Diet., 434. ® Id., 434. 

^ For his form in Indian Buddhism see my Buddhism of Tibet, 15, 35-2. 

^ Csoma, Asiatic Researches, xx, 549. 
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'' Maha-Pnrusa and 'CPradhana’' exactly preserveH the 
traditional vieiu held /by the compilers of the Malid- 
Padlidna Sidtanta ; and it fully explains the relation of 
the title to the contents of this Pali canonical book. 
The contents represent Buddha’s birth indisputably as 
the incarnation of a god. He_is born in a superiiatural 
manner with inarvellous signs and portents, and performs 
as a new-born infant miraculous deeds, and he displays 
on his body the supernatural marks of Jilahd-P^crusa. 
This latter title never bears in the ancient literature the 
mere etymological meaning of a great man ”, as rendered 
by some Western writers^; but, on the contrary, it is 
invariably the title of the supreme Brahmanical creator 
conceived anthropomorphically as a cosmic giant, and 
a recognized title of Visnu - Narayana, and latterly 
Brahma, as the Creator.^ The context also altogether 
testifies unquestionably that the compilers of this PCdi 
canonical hook did not regard Buddha as a mere man. 

This conclusion indeed is admitted by the Pali scholar, 
Sir R. Chalmers, who writes ^ that it “ destroys certain 
views generally entertained by scholars. The accepted 
view is that it is only in the later commentaries, and not 
in the very earliest canonical texts, that the miraculous 
incidents attending the conception and birth of Gotama 
the Buddha are narrated in the imaginative detail familiar 
to readers of the Sanskrit Lolita Vistara . . . and that if 
the Sutta be genuine, fiction was embroidering historic 
truth within (perhaps) a century of his death 

This supreme divinity Purusa, belonging to the quasi- 
monotheistic phase of the later Vedic Brahmanism, and of 

^ Notably in the translation of this text in the “ Sacred Books of 
Buddhists”, vol. iii, 13 f. 

“ For full evidence see my ‘‘Buddha's Diadem”, loc. cit. Maha- 
PuTusa is the title of Visnu both in the Mahahhdrata (12, 12864) and 
Pmndyana (6, 102). 

JR AS. 1894, 386, with reference to paragraphs 17-30 of this first 
part of this Suttanta, which recur in the Acchariyahhuta Sutta, No. 123 
of the Majjhima NiJedya. 
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whom Buddha in this discourse is made to declare himself 
the human manifestation, became in the dualistic con- 
ception of the Sahkhy a system (on which Buddhism is 
believed more especially to be based) merely one of two 
primordial factors in Creation. It was identified with 
“ Spirit '' and required for its complement Material Nature 
or FradhancL It is in the form of Pradliana-Puru^a 
that it is used in the Mahabhdrata as a title of Sivad 
This obviously, it seems to me, is the explanation of the 
introduction of that title here, in the Suttanta in question. 
It was introduced for schematic completeness. 

Thus, the term “ The great Fradhcma " ^ appears to me 
to be a vestige of the very earliest period of Buddhism, 
dating to a time before the wholesale invention of newly 
coined special Buddhistic terms had begun. That it 
eventually dropped out of use, and came to be considered 
lieterodox was doubtless due to its inveterately Brah- 
manical character, coupled with the invention of new 
terms better adapted to the Buddhist point of view, and 
to the new developments that had arisen in Buddhist 
theory since Buddha's day. Its survival in this title, and 
especially in the basic formula of Buddhism in the 
Dhammapada, etc., above noted, suggests, therefore, that 
it is a vestige of the earliest period, when Smkhya terms 
were still current within Buddhism. 

III. Its Prefixed Book of “Former Buddhas" com- 
pared WITH the Sanskritic “ Bhadra-Kalpa Sutra " 
Ostensibly forming only one book, the Maha-Fadhana 
S, consists, I find, really of two distinct discourses, ascribed 
to different occasions, and affording a useful chronological 
test. The first discourse extends from paragraphs 1 to 
12 inclusive, and treats of the mythical forerunners of 
Buddha. It thus corresponds to the first book of the 
^ Mahdhhdraktf IS, 939. 

^ Mahd-Pradhana is probably the Buddhist form, as it is not found in 
the greater St. Petersburg Lexicon, 
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Sanskrit Canon entitled '' The auspicious JEon or Cosmic 
Age the Bhadra-Kalpa Sutra} The rest of the IdooIc, 
forming an independent story of the legendary birth, and 
life of Gotama, to which the title Malia-Pradhana ” more 
properly attaches, is, I find, the counterpart of the discourse 
which in Sanskrit is known as the Lalita Vistara ; and 
is manifestly derived from a common source, a relationship 
wdiicli has not hitherto been remarked. 

The theory that former human Buddhas preceded 
Gotama, although generally accepted as an integral part 
of Buddha's Buddhism, seems to me to have been invented 
after the Buddha's death. For it is not essential to that 
system, but is indeed opposed to the principle that Sakya 
Muni achieved Buddhahood solely on his own initiative, 
and that his Arhatship was immeasurably beyond and 
practically difterent in degree from that attainable by his 
followers, so as to leave no room for the possibility that 
two Buddhas could coexist as contemporaries. Moreover, 
the number of these Buddhas continued steadily to expand 
in later periods. But strongest of all evidence is tlie fact 
that all these former Buddhas as described in the text are 
mere redup>licaiions of the historical Buddha in every^ 
single respect^ except in the trivial points of names for 
themselves, parents, etc. This theory therefore, in my 
opinion, manifestly belongs to the later period when the 
monks were systematizing everything and extending 
the basis of Buddhism on cosmic lines, so as to make the 
advent of a Buddha a part of the great fixed laws of 
Nature. This is the constant refrain by which descriptive 
paragraphs are introduced in this Pali text, '' It is tlie, rule 
[that]" {dhammata esd). Thus a series of imaginary 
Buddhas were extended back along the fabulous past 
ages of the world, according to Brahmanic notions of 

^ Abstracted bj’- Csoma, As. xx, 413-10. It has Dotlung to do 
■vvith tlie Bhadra-Kalpa Avaddna of the Nepalese, which seems mostly 
a re-arrangement of tales from the ABokdmddna. Cf, R. L. Mitra, 
Kep. Budd. Llt.^ 42. 
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cosmic ages or JIal fas, where the cluratiQn of single 
human lives extended to thousands of years (even to 
80,000 !). To this period also must belong the epitliet 
Tailidgata or ''Gone like [his predecessors] ” which pre- 
supposes this theory. If this be so, the occurrence of tlie 
word Tathdgata. will be a valuable criterion of age — it 
do^s not occur in the very numerous inscriptions at 
Bharaut (a. 250 B.C.). 

The date of introduction of this theory must have been 
before about the third century B.O., as the theory is already 
found in the developed form of six Former " Buddhas ” 
in the Bharaut sculptures of about 250 B.C., " Vipasin 
heading the series, and all being named ^ on separate votive 
slabs (excepting one, the second, accidentally missing, see 
table). Tliis is the stage also specified in our Pali text 
in question.^ 

But on comparing this Pali version with the Bhadra- 
Kalpa Siitra there is revealed the striking fact that the 
Sanskrit text records the theory of the Former Buddhas 
in a more primitive and less developed form than the 
Pali version. Tlie Bhadra-Kal2m Sutra, although greatly 
expanded by the inclusion of long dissertations pn the 
practice of the " Perfect A^irtues '' (Pdraonitd) by which 
Gotama attained Buddhahood, and forming the basis of 
the Jataka tales, ^ Icnoivs only three Buddhas anterior 
to Sdkya Muni, and tliese are identical with the lowest 
tlu'ee on the Pali list (see table). 

Cunningham, Stupa Bharliut, pi. 29, i, 2, 3 ; 30, 1-3 ; Inscriptions, 
liv, 67, liii, 3, c, etc. Hultzsch, Ind. Ant., 1892, p. 234, Nos. 24, 64, 81, 
84, 88. 

- These ‘‘seven” Buddhas (i.e. by including the historical Buddha 
with the six) are invoked Buddha in the Otdld Vagga (v. 6) in 
connexion with a snake-charm, Buddha being made to say “I revere 
the Blessed One and the Seven Supreme Buddhas ’’ ( W arren, Biiddh. 
in Transls., 1909, 303). It is incredible that Sfikya Muni would 
invoke himself, yet Oidenberg places the Guild Vagga to near Buddha’s 
own day. 

Its bulk is also increased by a list of one thousand fanciful successors 
of Maibreya, the future Buddha. 

JRA>S. 1914. 
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“.Eoemer’’ Budbhas; in. AIaha-Fadhana (Pali.text) 
(Isr.B. The serial numbers are introduced for reference only.) 


Name of 
“Former” 
Buddhas. 

(1) 

Kappa 

(cosmic 

age). 

(2) 

Caste 
or tribe. 

(3) 

Length of 
human life 
in years. 

(i) 

Birthplace. 

(5) 

1. A^ipassi 

91st 

Khattiya 

80,000 

Bandhumati 

2. Sikhi 

31st 


70,000 

Aruiiavati;^ 

3. Yessabhu 

31st 

55 

60,000 

Anopama 

4. Kakusandha 

Bhadda 

Brahman 

40,000 

Khematvati 

5, Konagamana 


55 

30,000 

Sabhavati 

6. Kassapa 

J5 

55 

20,000 

Baranasi 

7. Gotama 

55 

Khattiya 

100 

Kapilavatthii 

■“Foebiee 

, ” Buddhas in Bhadea*Kalea (Sanskrit text) 

4. Kakutsanda 

Bhadra 

Sakya 

40,000 

Kseniavati 

5. Kanaka Muni 

»} 

Brahman 

30,000 

Pahcala 

6. Kasyapa 

)) 

55 

20,000 

Chetana 

7. Sakya Muni 

’’ 

K^atriya 

100 

Kapilavastu 


That the Bhaxlra-Kalpa Sutra here appears to 
preserve an earlier tradition than the Pali is suggested 
by the following facts: (1) Its descriptions of the place 
of delivery and in the details of the attributes of these 
personages diflfers in many circumstantial ways from the 
Pali version.^ (2) The lesser number of kalp)as and all of 
them comprised within the Bhadra-Kalpa, i.e. the cosmic 
age of the present world, seems more likely to have been 
the original stage of the theory than the extravagantly 
‘"incalculable” remote period of 91 of those mons (!) as 
given in the Pali Canon. (3) The idea of the Kalpa 
was borrowed by the Buddhists from Brahmanism, and 
I would point to the fact that the number of divisions 
in the lower four coincides in both series ; and corresponds 
exactly with the orthodox Brahmanic tetrad division, and 
also (except to one decimal place) with the duration of 

^ Not Pabhdvatiy in error in “Sacred Books of tbe Buddhists ”, iii, 7. 
Of, text, p. 7. 

" Ci. Csoma, xx, 413 f., with “Sacred Books of the Buddhists”, 
iii, 5-7. 
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life ill the present Kalpa, as found in the MaMMiaraia 
(c. 500 It represents, therefore, presumably an early 

EidugQ, complete in itself, : — 


Brahmanic present Kalpa. 

Buddhist present Kalpa. 

Periods. 

Duration 
of human life. 

Buddhist duration 6f life 
in Bliadra- Kalpa. 

L Krta Yuga 

4,000 years 

40,000 years 

2. Treta Yuga 

3,000 „ 

30,000 „ 

3. Dvapara Yuga 

2,000 „ 

20,000. „ 

4. Kali Yuga 

(present age) 

Ordinary, 

“not fixed” 

100 „ 


On the other hand, the extension far beyond these 
four divisions and the orthodox round numbers so as to 
embrace three more, as found in the Pali canonical text, 
with the still more extravagant extension of the duration 
of a single human life to 80,000 years (1), is in keeping 
with the well-known absurd puerile elaborations of the 
later scholastic stage of Buddhism. 

The gradual growth of this myth of previous ’’ human 
Buddhas by direct arithmetical progression appears thus 
to be traceable to some extent on a chronological basis : — 


Approximate date. 

Number of 
“Former” 
Buddhas. 

Texts. , 1 

Buddha 
headed by. 

4th century b.g. (?) 

3 

Bhadra- Kalpa Sutra 
(primary version) 

Kakutsanda 

250 B.c. area 

' ' ' 

6 

Bharaut Sculptures 
and Pali Mahdpa- 
dhdna S, 

Vipasi 

1st century B. a (?) 

24 

Buddha- variisa 

Dipahkara 

lst-4th century a.d. ■ 

1 

35 to 

thousands^ 

Yarious ^ 



^ Dowson, Hind. Mythology, ; Hastings, Meligion Ethics, 

i, 188, 202. 

2 Later Pali texts extend number to 125,000 (!), Hardy, Man. 
Buddhism, 95. 

® Cf. Muller, “ Apadana of South,” Proc. Orient. Cong., 1894, 167. 
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From this it seems evident that the Sanskritic Sutra, 
the Bhaclra-KaliJa, displays an earlier stage in the 
evolution of the theory of Former Buddhas than is 
found in this Pali canonical text (also the Oiilla 
Yagga), and presupposes for the original Prakrit 
source of the framework of that Sanskiitic hook a date 
earlier than 250 B.c. {circa), whilst the Pali text is 
clearly several centuries subsequent to that date. 

In another number I shall hope to compare the Malta- 
Pradhana Siittanta with the LaMta Vistara, 
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THE HISTOEY AMD EYOLITTIOH OE THE DOME | 

m PERSIA 

By K. A. C. GRES WELL 

TT is my intention to trace the history and evolution of 
" the dome in Persia from the earliest times to the ; 

present day ; and I hope to show at the same time the 
very important part played by Persia in the evolution of 
domed construction^ which I believe has never been 
pointed out before. Before I can do this, however, I must ' 

first briefly review the dome in antiquity. ' | 

There was a time when it was thought that the dome j 

was not of really great antiquity, but this opinion can no I 



longer be held. In ancient Egypt the dome was known 
at a very early date. At Hieraconpolis several domed 
“ shuna or store pits of about 6 feet in diameter have 
been found, which seemed to have belonged to houses 
of the pre-pyramid age. A model of a house of the 
Tenth Dynasty found at Rifeh shows a terrace roof with 
three little rounded cupolas just emerging through it, 
exactly like a style of house found at the present day in 
many parts of the East. The use of little domes for 
granaries was quite general. According to Perrot and 
Chipiez “ the granaries, barns, and storehouses were almost 
always dome-shaped. Those which had flat roofs seem to 
have been very few indeed 

In Chaldjna and Assyria also, the dome was known 
from very early times. The bas-relief found by Layard 
^ Lethaby, Architecture (by permission of Messrs. Williams & Norgate). 
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in tlie palace of Sennacherib at Nineveli (705-681 B.a) 
shows buildings, some with hemispherical cupolas, and 
some with tall domes approximating to cones in shape; 
they are undoubtedly peasants’ huts, which are constructed 
in the same way at the present day in manj^ villages in 
Upper Syria and Mesopotamia. As regards Rome, the 
only domes known to Vitruvius, who wx’ote about the 
beginning of the first century, were those required for 
the hot chamber of the bath. 

Now there is one thing common to all these domes, viz, : 
they are all small and used in buildings of secondary 
importance. In Egypt this is always the case, while in 
Chaldaea and Assyria the great palaces of Sargon and 
Sennacherib appear to have been built without domes. 
Strabo, who died A.D. 25, mentions the vaulted narrow 
rooms, and his remarks were confirmed by Place, who 
found curved segments of vaulting some 4 feet by 6 
amongst the debris of the rooms of the palace of Khorsabad. 
Place found that in nearly every chamber (a fact that 
Strabo comments on) the length was at least twice the 
breadth, and in some cases four, five, or even seven times 
as great. This precludes the idea of a dome. In the 
palace of Sargon there are only two square rooms out 
of innumerable others, and there is nothing to show that 
these were covered with domes ; they may quite well 
have been vaulted. So that we may say that in palace 
architecture the dome played no part at all, or next 
to none. 

Now what is the explanation of the fact that the 
nations of antiquity I have mentioned, although tliey 
could construct domes, never used them in buildings of the 
first importance ? I think the reason is this. It must be 
obvious to everyone that supposing you possess the art 
of building a dome, it will not be of much use to you, 
unless you have also devised a means whereby you can set 
it over a square chamber. We cannot compose a complex 
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building, an aggregation of cells, like a palace for instance, 
of circular rooms ; and unless we can devise a method of 
setting our domes over square spaces, we must abandon 
them in favour of vaults. All the domes mentioned 
hitliex’to have been set over circular spaces, or over square 
spaces by a makeshift pendentive which could not be 
trusted on a large scale. In Rome the domes mentioned 
by Vitruvius are set over circular spaces, and at a later 
date this is the case with the dome of the Pantlieon. In 
this huge dome, 140 feet in diameter, which still remains 
the largest in the wmrld, Roman dome construction blazed 
up and then almost died out. All the domed buildings 
erected by the Romans up to the time of Constantine, and 
indeed long afterwards, were circular in the interior. One 
thing, a satisfactory pendentive, was needed before domed 
construction could come to its own. 

Now it seems to me that the Persians, who were the 
first people to solve this problem and devise a satisfactory 
pendentive, played for this reason a very important, in fact 
vital, part in the evolution of domical construction. 

We will now consider the two earliest domed buildings 
in Persia, namely the palaces of Firuzabad and Sarvistan. 
I put Firuzabad first, contrary to the usual order, for 
reasons which I shall give later. 

In Firuzabad we see the dome applied on a large scale 
for tlie first time, this dome being 45 feet in diameter, 
and we see also the means by which this setting of a 
really large dome over a square space became possible, 
viz. by means of a ^‘squinch’VR device wholly Persian. 
By the squinch, which here consists of a series of concentric 
arches, thrown across the angle, and advancing one over 
the other, the square is reduced to an octagon, upon which 
it is easy to set a dome. It is impossible to overrate the 
importance of tliis discovery, which, so to speak, ennobled 
the dome and gave it new fields to conquer, raising it to 
the very front rank as a method of rooting, a position it 




OPEN 


'court 


2. Plan of Pirnzabad. ^ 
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has kept in Persia ever since. In fack I think I may 
make this generalimtion, that Persia is the land of the 
dome, whereas Mesopotamia is the land of the vault. 
While in Persia we have these two palaces in which the 
dome plays an important part, in Mesopotamia we have 
the palaces of A1 Hadra (or Hatra) and Tak Kisra, where 
the vault alone is found. Later, in the palace of Mashita, 


in the eighth century palace of Ukliaidir, and at Kasr 
Kharaneh, this is also the case, and even in the ninth 
century Beit ul Khalifah at Rakka. 

The palaces of Firuzabad and Sarvistan ai'e attributed 
to the Sasanian period by all authorities, with the single 

^ R. Pliene Spiers, Arcliitecture, East and West (by permission of 
Mr. B. T. Batsford). 
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exception of Dienlafoy, who, m IJ Art ardique de la Perse, 
attributes them to the Achmmeniaii age. Firuzahad 
measures 170 by 320 feet and its plan is striking for its 
noble simplicity. All the spaces shown are covered by 
elliptical barrel vaults, except the open court and the 
three square rooms, which are covered with elliptical 
domes set on squinches. The stability of the vaults is 
ensured, either by adjacent structures or by large voids in 
the thickness of the walls, spanned by barrel vaulting, 
wliich Dieulafoy calls discharging chambers. The stucco 
decoration on the outside of this palace consists of reed- 
like pilasters of semicircular section, recalling the method 
used in Chaldasa. The arched doorways are set in frames 
surmounted with the Egyptian reed-cornice, which recalls 
the decoration used in the Achsemenian palaces at 
Persepolis and Susa, but this reed-cornice, instead of 
commencing with a vertical rise, spreads out, thus showing 
a later and decadent form of composition. 

Sarvistan measures 120 by 140 feet and has three 
domes ; the walls are of stone, the domes of brick. 
A great advance in scientific knowledge is shown in the 
vaulting arrangements. In order to lessen the thrust of 
the elliptical barrel vaults and to avoid very thick side 
walls, piers are built within the walls, thus forming 
a series of recesses (Plate, Fig. 1^). These recesses, be it 
specially noted, are nothing more than a development of 
the method employed at Firuzabad, by wliich the hollow 
spaces left in tlie thickness of the wall, in the former 
building, are here utilized to add to the floor-space of the 
hall itself. These piers do not carry transverse arches, 
but support instead either semi-domes or barrel vaults 
over the spaces between them, above which rises the central 
elliptical vault, its span being reduced by this arrangement 
from 26 (the extreme width of the hall) to about 17 feet. 

^ Fig. 1 is reproduced from Dieulafoy, Art in Spain, by permission of 
Mr. W. Heinemann. 
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It; will now be easy for me to give my reasons for 
considering Firuzabad to be earlier than SainnstaiL 
Firstly, I would point out the highly evolved vaulting 
system of the latter compared with the simple planning 
of the former. Piers similar to those at Sarvistan are 
used in one of the halls at Ukhaidir to support arches 
carrying a vault. Piers are used also at Koseir Amra 
{c. 710) and Kasr Kharaneli, only tlie vaulting system 
they support is much more complicated. At Kasr 
Kharaneli there is a semi-dome or squinches exactly like 
what we find in the recesses at Sarvistan. Further, the 
Egyptian reed-cornice at Firuzabad, though decadent, 
still shows strong affinities with the Acliannenian palaces. 
To put it briefly, wliile Sarvistan looks forward and is 
the prototype of seventh and eighth century buildings, all 
the affinities of Firuzabad are with the past. Recently 
Dieulafoy has modified his view, and now admits Sarvistan 
to belong to the Sasanian period, though still standing 
out for an early date for Firuzabad, Medio Uitissimus 
ibis is a very sound motto in archtnology as in most other 
things, aud I think that we shall be safe in concluding 
that Firuzabad was built not later than A.D. 240,^ and 
possibly considerably earlier, but not earlier than very 
late Achasmenian (c, 340 b.C.) owing to the decadent 
quality of the Persepolitan decoration round the door 
frames. As for Sarvistan it is usually placed in the 
fourth centmy, but I think it may quite possibly be 
a centuiy later on. account of its affinities with tlio 
buildings mentioned. 

So far I have said nothing as to the origin of the dome. 
Now domes are built by the most primitive people all 
over the near and middle East at the present day with 

^ It is certainly not safe to attribute it, on the strengtli of its name, 
to Firouz (a.d. 458-82), as has been done, as tlie name Firuzabad only 
dates from the tenth century, when it was given to the place by Asad- 
ed-Dowleh, one of the rulers of the Al-i-Buyah dynasty of Fars and 
Iraq (Curzon, Persia^ ii, 228). 
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practically no appliances. Innumerable travellers in 
Persia have remarked, firstly, on the immense tracts which, 
are absolutelj’' treeless, and secondly, that wherever there 
is a lack of timber, there the houses are vaulted and 
domed with sun-baked clay. In Eastern Persia especially 
is this the case. Sven Hedin in Overland to India, i, 195, 
gives a view of a village about 100 miles north of Yezd, 
and says : '' each house is a low, long rectangle of mud, and 
over each room rises a cupola-shaped roof of sun-dried 
bricks, for here at tlie margin of the desert there is no 
timber to make a flat roof.” Domed huts existed in 
Mesopotamia in 700 B.C., as we see from Layard's slab, 
and no doubt they did also in Persia, like conditions 
producing like effects, and it seems probable to me that 
the dome was developed more or less independentlj^ in 
those regions where wood was lacking, and necessity 
forced the invention of this sort of roofing; and far from 
thinking the domes of Firuzabad and Sarvistan to be 
derived from Mesopotamia, I think they were simply 
a development of indigenous construction. 

Lest an independent origin of the dome should seem 
improbable to you, I will mention that Miss Macleod 
found domes of sun-baked clay 20 feet in diameter and 
30 feet high, built by the natives, in the German 
Kameruns. 

We now come to the romance of the dome which is 
ushered in with the advent of Islam. The earliest 
Mohammedan dome known to me is that of the Great 
Mosque at Kum. This was built by Abu Sadaim Husein 
b. Ali al Ashari in a.h. 265 (878), and is 80 feet in 
height. The next dome, also at Kum, is that of the tomb 
of Mohammed b. Musa, who died A.H. 296. The dome 
over his grave was built in A.H. 366 (976). Sir Albert 
Houtum-Schindler, to whose book, Eastern Persian Irak, 
I am indebted for these dates, has very kindly informed 
me that these two domes, so far as he can remember, are 
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of “a more oi' less hemispherical shape’'. This sounds as 
though the Sasanian form still persisted. 

In the twelfth century we have the tomb of Sul ban 
Sanjar at Old Merv, built before his death in 1157. The 
drum of the dome appears to be strengthened by buttresses 
at four points. The dome is 80 feet high and 40 feet in 
diameter (Plate, Fig. 2^). A vie^v of the interior in 
Zhukovski's Ruins of Old Merv shows that the dome is 
set on squinches, a feature we might almost have predicted 
with certainty. 



3. Mausoleum of Kbudabunda. 


In 1307 this splendid building was raised by Mohamed 
Khudabunda at Sultanieh. It is octagonal in plan, and 
the slight transition from the octagon to the circle on 
which the dome rests is effected by stalactite pendentives. 
The dome is 84 feet in diameter (the largest in Persia) ; 

^ Fig, 2 is reproduced from Skriue & Koss, Heart oj Ami, by permission 
of Messrs. Methuen. 
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E vaulted gallery runs round its base, and the stability of 
the structure is further ensured by eight minarets, one at 
eacli of the angles. The wliole building was lined witli 
Persian tiles ; it had, according to De Guignes, doors of 
damascened steel, and both in planning and decoration it 
would appear to have been the greatest masterpiece of 
Persian architecture. I beg to invite your special attention 
to tlie shape of the dome. Contrary to what is usually 
the case in the West, its beautiful outline is not obscured 
by the piling up of material on its haunches. This feature 
is typical of the general ignorance prevailing in Europe 
in regard to dome construction. Fergusson, with his 
knowledge of Eastern domes, was the first to shed a ray 
of light on the problem in 1855, wlien he made an attempt 
to point out one of the chief fallacies to be found in 
European theories of dome construction.^ Up till then 
the dome had been considered simplj^ as a circular vault, 
and, like a vault, requiring a great amount of abutment. 
This error goes back to Roman times, as can be seen from 
the Pantheon, where perfectly unnecessary masses of 
material are piled up on the haunches of the dome, giving 
it a very ugly exterior outline. It was reserved, however, 
for E. B. Denison (afterwards Lord Grimthorpe) to give 
a full, complete, and mathematical demonstration of the 
theory of the dome.‘^ I cannot liere go into all the 
interesting results obtained by him, although I must 
mention that he found pointed domes considerably 
superior to hemispherical ones. 

This superior stability of a pointed dome is interesting, 
as almost all domes in the East are pointed. Though 
ail domes in the East are unnecessarily thick (as shown 
in the above paper), some are of wonderfully scientific 
shape, this one at Sultanieh for instance. I think it 
is also one of the most beautiful, as indeed it should 

^ niusfcrated Handbook of Architecture, pp. 441-3. 

“ Journal Royal Institute of British Architects, 1871. 
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be, since ifc satisfies the eye mechanically. Its iiit^^ 
construction, however, though peculiar and original, i>s not 
so scientific. According to Dieulafoy, it is made with an 
inner and outer lining, each a brick and a half thick, with 
a sort of cellular webbing between, made by intersecting 
ribs following the lines of latitude and longitude, so to 
speak, the hollow cells left being nearly square in shape. 
This construction is, I believe, unique so far as Persia is 
concerned, but I say, on the authority of Denison’s paper, 
that this kind of construction is not to be commended, 
because it is not the best disposition of a given amount of 
material ; strange as it may seem, the dome would be 
stronger if the inner and outer layers were brought 
together and wmlded into one, without the intervening 
cellular work. However, its shape is, as I have said, ideal. 

I cannot leave this building without referring to one 
extraordinary feature, which no doubt accounts for the 
intense sense of harmonious proportion which so many 
observers have felt on looking at it. Dieulafoy, who 
published in 1883 a detailed study of this building, in 
Cesar Daly’s Revue dJ Architecture, found that the interior 
and exterior elevations were set out in a framework of 
squares and equilateral triangles, the intersections of which 
gave all the chief fixed points, such as the width and 
height of the doorway, the level of the upper gallery, 
height of cornice, and so forth, so that the size of every 
part was related to every other part in some definite 
proportion. This is only what has been found in the 
Parthenon, with, however, adjustments and refinements of 
another sort as well That this idea is very ancient cannot 
be denied, since various relationships of this sort are found 
in the Great Pyramid, whex'e, amongst other things, the 
height bears to the circumference of the base the same 
relationship as the diameter of a circle bears to its 
circumference. I believe this is the only instance in 
Persian architecture where anything of the sort has been 
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discovered, but it might well be foimd in other buildings 
were .it looked for, since the idea itself, although its 
existence was not dreamt of sixty years ago, is constantly 
being found over a wider and wider field. That literature 
contains no reference to it goes for nothing, as craft 
secrets of this sort were, no doubt, only imparted under 
vows of seci-ecy. By these methods a building, instead of 
being a collection of odd notes, became a harmonious chord 
in stone, a sort of living crystal; and after all, it really 
is not stx'ange that harmonies of this sort should appeal to 
us through our sight, just as chords in music appeal to us 
through our hearing, since ratios such as the square root 
of two, and especially that which the diameter of a circle 
bears to its circumference, which enters into the equation 
of movement of everything in space — nay, further, into the 
movement of the very electrons of the atom itself — are 
fundamentals in time and space ; they go right doAvn to the 
very basis of our own nature and of the physical universe 
in which we live and move and have our being, and may 
well appeal to us sub-consciously. 

The Musjid-i-Jama at Veramin is another example of 
a great building of the golden age of Persian architecture. 
It was built A.D. 1322 by Sultan Abu Said, the son of 
Khudabunda. The dome stands on an octagonal drum 
with narrow windows in each face, a feature of which 
this is the earliest example known to me, with one 
exception, Imamzadeh Yahia, also at Veramin, built 
A.D. 1186, according to Sarre.^ 

We now approach the Timuride age, when a great 
change is witnessed in the style of dome used in Persia. 
Up to this point all the domes met with are simple 
structures, and we have no example of the bulbous double 
dome. Now, however, a new type appears, which consists 
of the former type of dome, covered over by a slightly 
bulbous shell, which is superimposed on it, leaving a large 

^ Denhmdler persiecher Bauhunst, fig, 65. 
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space between. This style only appears towards the end 
of Timurs reign, his earlj" buildings not having this 
feature. However, in the mausoleum of his wife Bibi 
Khaiulm (Plate, Fig. 4^), commenced in 1399 and finished 
in 1403, and his own mausoleum known as the Giir 
Amir (Plate, Fig. 3^), we for the first time meet with the 
double dome with slightly swelling outline, a type of dome 
which lienceforth became a constant feature in Persian 
architecture. 

No explanation of the origin of this peculiarity has 
been suggested by Fergusson, Texier, or Pascal Coste. 
A. Gosset, in Les Gtcpoles d'Orient et cV Occident, describes 
the feature without comment, but Choisy, in his Histoive 
de V ArcJiitecture, suggests an Indian origin, viz. that it 
was an imitation of certain bulbous topes to be seen there. 
Now as Timur was in India shortly before the building of 
the Bibi Klianiim and the Gur Amir we must consider 
this possibilit^v In the first place, these topes are solid 
structures and not examples of roofing, and the veiy small 
number that are bulbous are not the conspicuous and 
striking objects likely to be noticed even by a conqueror 
in his meteoric flight through the country. But could lie 
have seen anj^ double domes with slightly swelling outline ? 
No 1 for not one of the domed buildings which were 
standing in the North-West of India in the time of Timur, 
of whicli remains have come down to us, have this feature. 
There are about seventeen of these buildings ; they 
comprise the groups classed hy Fergusson as Early, Middle, 
and Late Pathan. Amongst them are the tombs of Firoz 
Shah, Tughlak Shall, the Kalto Masjid, etc. All the domes 
found in these buildings are pointed in shape but low in 
elevation, and built in horizontal courses. They liave 
nothing in common with the domes of the Bibi Khanum 
and Gur Amir. Saladin^ suggests that this shape lias 

^ Figs. 3 and 4 are reproduced from Skrine & Ross, If fart of A kUi, by 
permission of Messrs. IMethuen, 

- Manuel d’Arl Mmulman, i, 360. 
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certain rneclianical advantages, viz. that it tends to the 
stability of the dome by constituting additional abutment. 
A more extraordinary statement it is difficult to conceive, 
since it is obvious that it must act outwardly in the same 
direction as the thrust of the dome itself. 

Fig. 4 is a section of the dome of the GCir Amir. 
The dotted line produced from 0 shows the extent of the 
pi^ojecting part, Now the centre of gravity of the pro- 
jecting part is roughly at B, and this part therefore will 



act with leverage j| about the turning-point C, in direction 
AD. Now the thrust K of the upper part is in the 
same direction more or less, and thus the projecting part 
adds to the difficulty instead of helping matters. This is 
shown when it comes to practical work by the interior 
construction of this dome, which has a series of tie-bars 2\ 
fixed at their extremities in the lower part of the sides 
of the dome and meeting in the centre, wliere they are 
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carried by a pile of masonry Jf. They are an imperative 
necessity to neutralize the unscientific shape chosen for 
the construction of the dome, and by their very existence 
refute Sal adin's theorv. 

It is now clear to us that the shapes of the domes of 
the Bibi Khantim and Gur Amir could not have sprung 
from constructive necessities in brick or stone. When 
this is the case with other features in architecture we 
usually find that the feature in question is a co^oy of 
construction in wood, e.g. the mortised joints of the stone 
rail round the Sanchi Tope, also the metopes and triglyphs 
of the Doric order, the Lycian tombs in the British 
Museum, etc. Can it be so in the case of the slightly 
bulbous double dome ? Is there, or was there, anywhere 
in the Moslem world known to Timur a double dome 



5. Sketch-plai) of Mosque at Damascus. 

with swelling outline ? Yes 1 at one place, and at one 
place only, and that was at Damascus, where stood the 
great TJmayyad mosque built by the Khalif Walid in 
A.D. 705-13, the dome of which in Timurs time was 
doiible and of %vood. 

Its plan was as shown. It consists of three aisles 
and a transept, at the intersection of which there was 
a dome J?, which was called the Kubbat-al-Nasr (the 
Vxilture Dome). The angles of this square are vaulted 
over with squinch pendentives, and the drum resting 
upon the octagon thus formed is set back 2 feet, so that 
the dome resting on it has an internal diameter of 
43 ft. 6 in. The present dome, which was built at some 
date subsequent to the burning of the mosque by Timur, 
is of stone. Descriptions of the mosque at dates previous 
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to A.D. 1400 are to be found in the diaries of the various 
Arab geograpliers who visited it between the ninth and 
the fourteenth centuriovS. 

Ibn Jubair, who visited it in A.D. 1184, descants on the 
immense height of the great dome, which broods over 
tlie void He describes also how that it consisted of an 
external and internal dome resting on a drum. He 
describes his visit to the interior of these two domes : 
‘‘ Verily the entrance to the same, and into the interior, 
where is the inner dome — like a s^ohere within a larger 
sphere — is from the mosque . . . after passing over the 
flat roof we came to the Dome, and mounted into it by 
a ladder set there . . . We went into the round gangway 
[this was round the drum]. . . . Then we liastened on 
to the entrance into the interior of the Dome, passing 
througli one of the grated windows ; and before us was 
a wondrous sight. We passed on over the planking of 
great wood beams which go all round the inner and 
smaller dome, which is inside the outer Leaden Dome, 
as aforesaid, and there are here two arched windows 
through which you look down into the mosque below. 
. . . The Great Leaden Dome covers this inner dome that 
has just been described. It also is strengthened by 
wooden ribs bound with iron bands. The number of 
these ribs is forty-eight. The ribs converge above, and 
unite in a centre-piece of wood.'' ^ 

One cannot lielp being struck by the close resemblance 
of the above description to the domes of the Bibi Khanum 
and Gur Amir, with the sole difference that these two 
are built of brick covered with enamelled tiles. The 
correspondence is close throughout ; the peculiar feature 
of an inner and outer shell occurs in both, both are 
ribbed, the Gur Amir having sixty-four against forty- 
eight, and the shape must have been very similar. That 
it was slightly bulbous there can be no doubt. Ibn Jubair 

^ G. Le Strange, FaUatme midm' tht Moslems, pp. 255-7. 
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says that the length of the mosque from east to west 
(which we know to be 455 feet) was 200 paces ; a pace 
would therefore be just under 27'| inches. He says later 
on that the circumference of the dome of lead was 
80 paces, i.e. 182 feet; its diameter therefore was 58 feet. 
Now the exterior diameter of the base, still existing, of 
the drum on which it stood would appear from fig. 100 
in Professor Phene Spiers’ Arcliitectivre, East and 11 
to be about 52 feet The dome of lead, therefore, must 
have overhung its base by 3 feet. 

Timur appeared before Damascus on January 8, 1401, 
and the next day negotiations were opened with, him by 
the citizens, and, on his guaranteeing their safet\^ the 
Bab Saghin was opened to him. After nearly two months 
spent in bargaining and extracting a ransom, the place 
was finally sacked, and on March 4 all the population 
that remained-^ — men, women, and children — were bound 
and dragged off. On the I7th Timur ordered the city to 
be set on fire, and, sparks from the burning city lighting 
on the Umayyad mosque, it was burnt till all that was 
left standing was a wall with no roof, nor door, nor 
marble 

Timur thus had this great mosque in view for over two 
months, and cannot fail to have been impressed, keenl}^ 
appreciating architecture as he did, with tliis great 
building, in his day one of the Four Wonders of tlie 
World of mediaeval Islam. He was much more likely 
to have some of its most striking features reproduced for 
him at Samarkand than he was to copy a tope in India. 
There is ample evidence that Timur greatly appreciated 
architecture. He was greatly impressed by the Juma 
Musjid at Firuzabad (Old Delhi) and took a model of it 
home. Fanshawe states (p. 264) that he greatly admired 
the Kutb Minar, and carried off workmen to construct 
a similar one in Samarkand, which intention, however, 
wsiB never carried out; and Don Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo, 
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in his account of embassy to Timur in 1404, relates 
many anecdotes to the same effect, as does Timurs 
biographer Sharaf-ud-din All In addition to this the 
diameter of the dome at Damascus was 43 ft. 6 in. Now, 
according to Schubert von Soldern,^ the diameter of the 
dome of the Bibi Khtoum, the first building erected 
by Timur after his visit to Damascus, is 44 ft. 3 in., 
a difierence negligible in domes of such a size. I therefore 
think I have shown, as nearly as such a thing can be 
shown, short of a direct contempoi*ary historical statement 
to that effect, that this type of dome was first executed 
in brick by Timur after his return from Damascus as 
a copy of a wooden one of the same shape that he 
saw there. . 

Ibn Jubair (1184) remarks, and his statement is repeated 
by Ibn Batutah (1326), ‘"From whatever quarter you 
approach the city you see this dome, high above all 
else, as though vsuspended in the air/' It was probably 
for the sake of its external effect that this form was 
devised, and came to be adopted elsewhere.^ 

After Timurs death in 1405 the double dome passed 
from Samarkand to Khurasan, over which it was spread 
by the Timurides then ruling at Herat. It appears in the 
mosque of Gawhar ShM at Meshed (1418) and later in 
the mosque and mausoleum built by Sultan Husein Mirza 
(1487-1506) at Herat. Dating midway between these 
two buildings is the Blue Mosque at Tabriz, built by 
Jahan Shah (1437-68), which Texier states had a double 
dome according to Chardin and Tavernier, who visited 
it in the seventeenth century before it was wrecked by 
an earthquake. 

There is about the plan of this mosque, however, 
something which Fergusson calls Byzantine. I cannot 

^ Die BaudenJcmaler von SamarhaTidi p. 28. 

This theory may be found worked out in detail in an article which 
I contributed to the Burlington Magazine, November and December, 1913. 
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quite see this myself, although the three domes in a row 
in front of the dome chamber seem very unusual, and 
almost recall a Greek narthex. Should this plan, 
however, really show Byzantine influence, it is tempting 
to try to put its date forward a few’’ years, so that it 
falls into the reign of Uzun Hasan, Jahto Shah’s successor, 
in which case I could suggest an explanation. Whether 
this can be done I cannot say, as I am unable to find 
the ultimate authority on which the attribution oE it 



6. Plan of Blue Mosque. 


to Jahan Shah rests. Howrever, could it be attributed to 
his successor my explanation would be this. 

Uzun Hasan was Baiendari of the Ak-koinlu or White 
Sheep dynasty of Turcomans, and he defeated and killed 
Jahan Shah in 1468. Uzun Hasan, who ruled at Tabriz, 
married the daughter of Calo Johannes, one of the last 
Comneni emperors of Trebizond, which startling alliance 
wTis the outcome of the desire of the Christian princes of 
Europe to unite with the Persians against the growing 
power of the Turks, whose advance they w^’ere viewing 
with dismay. It is easy to conceive a Byzantine influence 
being introduced under such auspices, especially as the 
relations with the West were so close at this time that 
there was a Venetian ambassador, Caterino Zeno, at 
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Uzim Hasan's court, at whose instance he invaded Asia 
Minor, but was defeated bj^ Sultan Mohammed 11} 
Altliougli I do not hold definite views as to the plan of 
the Blue Mosque, it nevertheless seems to me that there 
is here scope for interesting reseai^ch. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we find the 
double dome with slightly swelling outline in general use 
for all important buildings, as, for instance, the dome of 
tlie Roj^al Mosque at Isfahto, built by Shah 'Abbas in 
1612 (Plate, Fig. 5). It is brilliant with glistening tile- 
work, one of the most striking features of Persian domes, 
and has windows round its base. 

Most important domes in Persia are covered with, 
faience, but those belonging to sacred shrines are generally 
gilded, a practice which certainly goes back to 1674, 
when the dome of the shrine at Meshed was covered witli 
gilt copper plates by Shah Suleiman.^ I think that the 
previous dome was probably covered with blue tiles on 
account of the couplet ‘'Samarkand is the face of the 
earth: Bokhara is the marrow of Islam: Were there not 
in Meshed an azure dome, the earth would be merely 
a ditch for ablution According to Schuyler this couplet 
was probably written about 1500. This feature is found 
in the shrine of Fatima at Kum, and also in the tombs 
of Ali and Husein at Najaf and Kerbela. In the clear 
Persian atmosphere these gilded domes may sometimes 
be seen flashing 30 miles away. The Medresseh-i-shah 
Husein at Isfahan was built c. 1700 (Plate, Fig. 6). It 
is about this period that the outline of the double dome 
begins to get fullei", a tendency which increases rapidly 
after 1750." 

The double dome spread to India, where it first appears 
in the mausoleum of Humayun, completed 1565. Humayun 
succeeded to the throne in 1530, but in 1539 was defeated 

^ Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia^ p. 65. 

^ Its present coating, according to Khanikoff, is due to Nadir Shah. 
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at Kanauj by Sher Khan Sur, who eventually drove liim 
out of India. He took refuge in Persia at the court of 
Shah Tahmasp, by whose aid he eventually recovered Inis 
kingdom from Sher Shah's successor, sixteen years later, 
in 1555, His staj^ all these years at the Persian court 
explains the form of the dome covering his tomb. 

This building is said to have been the prototype of the 
Taj, which was commenced in 1632, i.e. about seventy 
years later. In Carr Stephen's Arclicmlogy of Delhi (to 
face p. 214) may be seen a photograph of the mausoleum 
of Khan Khanan, who died in 1626, i.e, only six years 
before the commencement of the Taj. It has a double 
dome, the distance between the crown of the inner and 
outer shell being 25 feet. This building, whicli has been 
ignored in this connexion by every writer, appears to me 
to be the real model on which the Taj was based. It 
resembles the Taj much more closely, its whole framework 
being more drawn together, and its dome is practically 
identical in shape. Tlie kiosks at the corners too, as 
also the doorways, which are flush with the fa 5 ade instead 
of being recessed, bear this out. 

To return to Persia, the double dome under eighteenth 
century decadence takes an increasingly bulbous form ; in 
fact, as Saladin says, the greater the swelling the later the 
date at which it has been built. This . swelling form 
culminates in the domes of the Shah Chiragh and the 
mosque of Jalabud-din at Shiraz, which may date from 
the time of Kerim Khan, but which are probably subsequent 
to the great earthquake of 1824, which according to J. E. 
Alexander {Travels from India to England, p. 125), who- 
was there shortly afterwards, left “not a single dome or 
minaret standing 

Tliis type followed exactly the same course in India 
during and after the reign of Aurangzib, the most 
pronounced and best-known example being, perhaps, the 
mausoleum of Safdar Jung at Delhi. 
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For present-day practice a good account may be found 
in Langenegger’s Die Bcmhunst des Iraq. In fig. 129 lie 
gives a section of a modern dome with double shell, the 
outer being one brick thick, covered with a layer of tiles. 
He expressly remarks that it could not stand without the 
tie-bars shown, which supports the view taken earlier in 
this paper as to this unscientific shape, contrary to the 
view ui’ged by French writers on the subject. In fig. 132 
he gives another section of more massive construction, in 
which the whole outer shell is supported on a trussed 
frame. In fig. 130 is an interesting example of modern 
jerry-building in which may be seen a thin shell built with 
light rods radiating from a centre. These rods project 
through it until it is finished, when they are cut ofi* flush 
and concealed under the final coating of tiles ; but I ought 
to add that Dr. Langenegger says that this style of thing 
is stronger than might, perhaps, be expected. As an 
example o£ the most extreme form taken by the double 
dome, I may cite the dome of the shrine of Imam el Horr 
at Kerbela, given by him in fig. 19. 

To sum up, Persian domes may be divided into three 
groups : — 

1. The pre-Mohammedan domes of elliptical shape, as 
seen at Firuzabad and Sarvistan. 

2. The domes of the Mohammedan period down to 
1400, which, gradually changing from the earlier type, 
become pointed, the dome at Sultanieh being the finest 
example. 

3. The double dome introduced by Timur after his stay 
at Damascus, which, though only of very slightly swelling 
outline for three centuries, gradually became fuller about 
1700, a tendency which culminated in the course of the 
last hundred years, till it attained at Shiraz an extremely 
bulbous form. 
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TTO miAWG LIT: XOTES OX THE BISTEIGT OE 

TUX-HITAXG 

By LIONEL GILES 

rilHE low ebb of sinological studies in this country is 
all too clearly indicated by the fact that the present 
text is actually the first to be published out of the 
enormous mass of Chinese manuscripts brought home by 
Sir Aurel Stein five years ago. It is not altogether 
unbefitting, however, that the place of honour should be 
accorded to a brochure giving some account of the Tun- 
huang district, and including a description of the famous 
grottos where the whole collection of manuscripts was 
found. The Tun Huang Lu is indeed tantalizing] y brief, 
consisting as it does of only 893 characters all told. But 
within that small compass it touches on manj^ interesting 
points, the proper discussion of which would require more 
space than can be given to them here ; and one passage, 
at least, throws a flood of light on a vexed question of 
topography which has never yet been solved. It is worth 
reading, in any case, as a short summary of what was 
known about this remote but highly important region 
towards the close of the T*'ang dynasty. My reasons for 
assigning the text to this period are duly set fortli in the 
accompanying notes. The handwriting is bold, and for 
the most part clear enough. A few characters, however, 
are to be found which the penman has allowed to lapse 
into grassiness — the especial bane of every foreign 
student. These I have deciphered to the best of my 
ability, but in the lack of any assistance from native or 
other experts I cannot feel quite certain of the correctness 
of my readings. As regards the^ ^fcyle of the , document, 
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its terseness frequently verges on obscurity, and the 
punctuation (omitted as in nearly all Chinese MSS.) has 
been by no means easy to supply in certain passages. 

Besides the l\bn Huang Lu, tiie booklet contains six 
further pages of manuscript which are not a continuation 
of the notes on Tun-huang, and have therefore not been 
included in tlie present article. It only remains to be 
said that the orio^inal is now on view as one of the exliilnts 
in the New Wing of the British Museum (Bay II, A-C, 
No. 1). A |)hotograph of it is reproduced in Stein/s 
Ruins of Desert Gathay, vol. ii, pi. 191, no. 2, but it is 
wrongly described there as a religious work. 

Notes on the dlstbict op Tun-huang,^ in one pe'n. 

The town of Hsiao-ku (lit. Toil - for - corn ’() was 
originally Yli-tse G Fishing-pool ”), 

According to the fragment of the ^ Sha cJiou chih 

(f. 15 r'") published by ^ ^ 5 Lo Chen-yii in his WX f'fi 5* ^ 
it # Tun Imang sliili sliih i shn, the ancient town of ITsiao-ku 
was 30 li (about 11 miles) north-east of Tun-huang. This statement 
is indirectly confirmed by our treatise, which, as we shall sec, w'orks 
its way clockwise round the compass, finishing up with the extension 
of the Great AVall on the north. It had previously been believed to 
lie to the west. As early as 385 A.D. the town was attacked and 
destroyed by the inhabitants of ffi Chiu-ch‘uan (corresx^ondiiig 
to the modern Su-chou). We are told (loc. cit.) that the ■vralis 

originally measured 500 paces, or about 2,500 feet, in circumference, 
but that at the time of writing all that remained was a part of the 
northern wall, some 30 or 40 paces in length. Even this is now 
probably swallowed up by the sand. 

In tlie time of Hsiao [Wu] Ti of the Han djaiasty, 
TsMi Pu-i taught the people to labour in tlie fields and 
grow corn, whence tlie name. Later on it was made 
a district city (hsien), 

^ Strictly speaking, the first character of the name should be written 
with an aspirate (T‘un-huang), as the commentator on the JJau Shu 
gives the pronunciation as , 
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The character ^ should be supplied after No fewer than 
seven Emperors of the Earlier and ten of the Later Han had hsiao, 
“ filial,” prefixed to their dynastic titles. Ts‘ao Pu-i is mentioned by 
Yen Shih-ku {Han 81m, ch. 28, ii, f. B r") in his note on Hsiao-ku. 
We there learn that he was a native of Chi-nan in Shantung, and was 
appointed commander of ^ the military camp at 

Yli-tse. 

The Ei‘li-shih spring is three days journej" eastward 
IToin the town of Sha-cliou. 

Erh- shill was the capital of ^ Ta-yiian (Ferghana or Ehokand), 

and the spring was named after Li Kuang-li, who assumed the title of 
“Erh-shih General” just before his first and unsuccessful expedition 
against that country in 104 B.c. 

It is to be observed that the writer speaks here of Tun-huang as 
Sha-oh‘eng. Elseivhere he calls it SI) or W , but oftenest 

simply j‘!i (the departmental city). The territory round about the 
present Tun-huang oasis was inhabited in the Ch‘in period by the 
M .R Ta Yiieh-chih, who were destined to reappear as the Indo- 
Scythians of the Panjab. They were displaced by the Hsiung-nu in 
100 B.C., who themselves had to yield ere long to Chinese pressure. 
The cliiin of Chiu-chhian was founded between 120 and 115, and 
extended so as to include the Tun-huang district in 111, which, 
how'ever, was not made into a separate cliiin until the year 88.^ The 
lisien was also called Tun-huang. In 835 A.D. a department, 
Sha-chou, was created within the chii^i. Prom 400 to 405 Tun-huang 
was the capital of the Western Liang State. Under the Later Wei 
dynasty, the Emperor ^ T‘ai Wu (424-51) established Tun- 
huang cMn within the cliiin, and ^ ^ Ming Ti (516-27) 
changed this clien into jH‘1 Kua-chou. Under the^ Later Chou 
dynasty (557-81), Tun-huang hsien was called Ming-sha 

hsien after the famous sandhill (see below). At the beginning of the 
Sui dynasty the cliiin was abolished, but re-established about 605, 
and at the same time the hsien reverted to its old name of Tun-huang. 
In the second year of the T‘ang dynasty (619) the cliiin was 
superseded, and the name Kua-chou adopted, but only until 622, 
when it was changed to Western Sha-chou. In 688 the W was 
dropped, and for the first time the whole region was known as 
Sha-chou. In 742 the name Tun-huang ohun reappeared officially 
for the last time, being succeeded again by Sha-chou in 758. In 766 
the district was placed under the jurisdiction of the ® of 

M ® Ho-hsi, and in 781 it fell into the hands of the Tibetans. In 

^ See below, p. 717. 
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851 it once more became part of the Chinese Empire, bxit was 
incorporated in the State of Hsi Hsia or Tangiit in 1035. It was at 
this time that the cave-library whence this book was taken appears to 
have been sealed np. The place was captured by the Monpls and 

renamed Sha-chou in 1277, being subsequently made a m “circuit” 

attached to Kansu. In 1405 the Ming emperor Ch‘cmg maxle it 
a llj military district, and in 1479 it was called ^ ^ 2 
“ Han-tiing, military district of the left”. The town was afterwards 
abandoned, until finally in 1726 it again became the military district 
of Sha-chou, attached to ^ W ll the independent sub-prefecture 
of An-hsi. The name Tun-huang has, however, persisted, side by 
side with Sha-chou, to the present day. 

In the Han period, Li Kuang-li’s army when on the 
march was suffering greatly from thirst. 

Li Kuang-li’s second expedition against Ferghana, in 102 B.C., wars 
crowned with success, and he was rewarded with the high-sounding 
title W ^ Marquis of the lands west of the Ocean” iSlUh 
Chi, ch. 123, f. 10 r°). In 99, however, a terrible disaster occurred. 
His army was surrounded and almost annihilated by the Hsiung-nu ; 
and his kinsman ^ Li Ling, in trying to retrieve the situation, 
was cut off in his turn and forced to surrender. Some years later the 
news reached Li Kuang-li that his own wife and children had shared 
in the capital punishment meted out to all the x'elatives of the renegade 
Li Ling, and this doubtless had its effect on the events that followed. 
In the year 90, after the Chinese army had been defeated, Li Kuang-li 
formally tendered his allegiance to the Khan of the Hsiung-nu, who 
received him with the highest honours and gave him his own 
daughter in marriage. The next year, however, he fell victim to an 
intrigue and was put to death {Ilci/ii Shu, ch. 94, i, ff, 17*“19). 

Having prayed to the spirit of tlie mountain, he pricked 
the mountain-side with his sword, whereupon a stream of 
water gushed out and flowed away to the west for several 
tens of U into the Huang-ts‘ao [Yellow Grass] Lake. 

This miraculous episode is related thus in the H M ® 
quoted by the Sha chou chih : “ On his return from the punitive 
expedition against Ta-yiian, Li Kuang-li reached this mountain at 
a time when his soldiers were suffering greatly from thirst. He rubbed 
the rock with the palm of his hand, and with upturned face made a 
piteous appeal to Heaven, Then he struck the cliff with the sword 
hanging at Ms side, and a jet of water gushed out, bringing salvation 
to the whole army.” This spring, called ^ because it issued 
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from the side of a “ beetling precipice ^), was 130 H to the 
east of Tim-hiiang. The word A seems to be wanted after 
occurs in the Shci ehou cMk, f. 7 r°, in the sense of lake or marsh. 

At a later date there was a general who drank of the 
water when he was very thirsty, which caused him to fall 
dead beside the spring. In consequence of this the water 
ceased to flow, only rising up to the level of the ground. 

^ for jMj which is sometimes written without the walking radical. 
Ever afterwards, when many people came to drink, the 
flow of water was abundant ; when few came, the supply 
was scanty ; if there was a great multitude from the city, 
which consumed large quantities, the water poured forth 
in a tumultuous stream ; and these phenomena continue 
down to the present day. 

The same story is told in the S/ia chow chili and the ft 
Yuan ho chilis 

The Erli-shih temple, which has long since been 
abandoned, stands by the roadside. Close by, there is 
a stone cairn. This is where travellers come with their 
camels and horses to pray for good luck. 

That is to say, before starting on their journey across the desert. 
Stein (op. clt., vol. ii, p. 122) speaks of worshippers in these parts 
clinging to a shrine for centuries after it had lain in ruins. is to 
be taken adverbially, = JE* In the Han Shu^ ch. 96, f. 1 r^, 
is given as the name of the spot where the Tarim, after running for 
a long distance underground, comes to the surface again as the Yellow 
Eiver of China. 

Going east, you pass next into the territory of Kua-chou. 

Under the T‘ang dynasty, Kua-chou and ^ Chin-ch‘ang both 
formed of the modern Am-hsi. The name Kua-chou, derived 
from the fine melons of the district, had previously, as we have seen, 
been applied to Tun-huang itself. 

South of the city of Sha-chou, at a distance of 25 li, 
are the Mo-kao caves. 

There can be no doubt that these are the famous grottos now 
generally known as the ^ {fj My though on reference to Stem’s 
map it will be seen that the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas are 
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situated to the south-east, and not duo south of Tun-huang, The 
distance, however — just under 9 miles — is exactly correct. Tlie 
following description is all the more interesting because, so far as I am 
aware, no other account of the grottos has reached us from anything 
like so early a period. The ^ ia' ch‘iiio i t^uvo 

cUh, ch. 170, f. 12 r% has a notice of them, disappointingly meagre, 
under the heading ® “ Thunder-sound Temples ”, referring, 

I suppose, to the rumbling sandhill near by. The only now item of 
information to be found in it is that they wore constructed in the 
T‘ang period. Furthermore, two passing allusions of a poetical 

character are made to them in the 'ip 81ia In published by Lo 

sT 

Chen-yil : 1 4 r", col. 8, & S -t. F S fjg (the 
hillside) is scooped out into holy shrines rising one above the other 
towards the sky” ; and again, f. 21 r% col. 4, it M "f || 
“ the thousand shrines of the sacred caves”. 

To get there, you pass through a stony desert and 
encircle a sloping hill, when there is a shaa'p descent into 
a valley. To the east of tliis point stands the Sau-wei 
Mountain, to the west the Hill of Sounding Sand. 

31- here = The San-wei Mountain, so called on account of its 
three sharp peaks, is located by the I fSing chili SO li soutli-east of 
Tun-huang. If w'e are to believe tlie author of the Tribute of Yii, 
that indefatigable monarch “ surveyed the Tilack-water as far as 
Ban--wei ” {Shu Chinf]r,lll, 1. ii, 6). This at any rate proves that the 
name is one of great antiquity. It is also mentioned in the Canon of 
Shu3.a {ib. II, i, 12) and in the Slini Oiling. 

In between there is a stream flowing from the south, 
called the Tang-clTuan (Tunnel-spring). 

This is the Tang River, on the west bank of which the ancient 
Tun-huang was situated, whereas the later towTi of Sha-chou was 
built on its east bank. It is also in all probability to be identhied 
with the 1: Ti-chih River of the Han Shu (see I Cung chih, 

ch. 170, f. 4 v°). The name Tang is also written with the character 
^ or We may note that W S is given as the name of 
a village in Tun-huang hsien by MS. 922 of the Stein Collection, 
containing part of a census of families in Tun-huang cluin. 

In this valley there is a vast number of old Buddhist 
temples and priests' quarters ; there are also some huge 
bells. 

M stands for Ijj as often in MSS. 
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At both ends of the vail eyV north stand 

temples to the Rulers of the Heavens, and a number of 
shrines to other gods; the walls are painted witli pictures 
of tlie Tibetan kings and their retinue. 

The i are the four demon-kings who are stationed on the 
sides of Mt. Meru in order to guard the world against the attack of 
Asuras. Their names are : (1) Virudhaka, the blue guardian of the 
south ; attribute, a long sword. (2) Yaik^avaiia, the yellow guardian 
of the north; attributes, a banner and a mongoose. (3) Virripaksha, 
the red guardian of the west ; attributes, a stupa and a snake. 
(4) Dhritarashtra, the white guardian of the east ; attribute, a guitar. 
See Handhooh of Chinese Bncldhisni^ p. 145a; GriUiwedel, 

Mijthologie d£s Bi(jddMsmm, -g^. 180-2. Tsan-p^h is the Chinese 
transcription of “ rgyal-po ”, the temporal rulers of Tibet, who were 
afterwards displaced by the Dalai Lamas. 

The whole o£ the western face of the cliff for a distance 
of 2 li, nortli and south, has been hewn and chiselled out 
into a number of lofty and spacious sand-caves, which are 
filled with paintings and images of Buddlxa. Vast sums 
of money, if we figure it out, must have been lavished on 
the adoniment of each cave. In front of them several 
storied pavilions have been erected. 

^ is here the numerative. 

There are temples with colossal images rising to a height 
of 160 feet, and “the number of smaller shrines is past 
counting. 

Stein (op. cit., ii, 26, 27) speaks of “ several giant images of sitting 
Buddhas, rising through caves with a number of stories ”. Some of 
them, he adds, are nearly a hundred feet high. 

All are accessible by means of open doorways, convenient 
for the purpose of ceremonial rounds as well as casual 
sight-seeing. 

is in one of its meanings (read hsien) a synonym of 5^ > the sill 
of a window or door ; and ^ appears to denote the space, left 
empty, where a door or window should be. Examples of the phrase 
are given in the B^ei wen ynn fu : It f S SB it Ji ^ 

“I lean on, the window-ledge and let my thoughts roam afar”; 

'' .. , JEAS. 1914. ^ 4b , 
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fil IS “The spray from the torrent splashes my window- 

sill”. The first character of the clause I conjecture to be though 
it does not appear in Millot’s “ Formes Cursives ” and cannot be said 
to resemble the ^ which occurs below on p. 6, col. 1. Literally, 
then, the translation runs : “ All the grottos have empty doorways 
(or corridors) which connect them ’’-—not with one another, as one 
might suppose at first sight, but with the outside ; in other 'words, 
they are all without doors and stand open to the air. According to 
Stein (vol. ii, p. 24), “the ground plan and arrangement of the 
[shrines] showed much uniformity. From a kind of oblong ante- 
chapel, fully open to the light ... a high and relatively wide passage 
led into a square, high-roofed ceiia hewn out of the rock.” We are 
told, it is true, that he “passed rapidly from one cella to another”, 
but it seems clear that in each case he had to enter from the outside, 
and that there were no lateral openings in the cella itself. For, in 
another place, he speaks of the grottos as “ perched one above the 
other without any order or arrangement in stories Unfortunately, 
the point cannot be referred to Sir Aurel Stein himself, as he is again 
travelling in Central Asia. 

On the next liill to the south tliere is a spot where the 
Bodhisattva Kiian-yin once made herself visible. Whenever 
the people of this province go to visit it, they are obliged 
to make the journey alone, both going and returning ; 
that is the way in which they express their reverence. 

The Hill of Sounding Sand is 10 li away from the 
city. It stretches 80 li east and west, and 40 li north 
and south, and it reaches a height of 600 feet. 

There is obviously something very wrong with these figures, as 
applied to a single “ sandhill ” or “ sandy hillock ”, as it is cahod by 
Stein and Palladius respectively. The former speaks of it also as 
a “ huge dune ”, but even this description would not suit a mass 
measuring nearly 30 x 15 miles. One would be inclined to substitute 
^ (10 feet) for except that the height would then be relatively 
too great. The hill is mentioned in the 5 . ^ Wu> tai $hih, 

0 ^ “ The Hill of Sounding Sand, 10 li to the south of 

Kua-choxx (i.e. Tun-huang), emits, winter and summer, a. rumbling 
noise like thunder. These are the Shifting Sands mentioned 

in the Tribute of Yix” (see Shu CMng^ HI, 1, ii, 5). It is not at all 
likely, however, that the “Shifting Sands ” in the passage referred to 
denote the Ming-sha Shan alone. They are generally identified with 
a portion of the desert of Gobi. At the same time, it is certainly 
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curious that the Sha chou chih (L 1 y^) should speak of the ^ 
lij ) and go on to explain that the whole hill is constantly moving 
from one spot to another. 

The whole mass is entirely made up of pure sand. 

The character |i| in the text looks as though a stroke or two had 
been purposely omitted. If so, it can only he because it was the 
personal name of the Bm'peror ^ Hsien Tsiing, who reigned 
806-20 A.D. This would prove that the book was written before the 
end of the T‘ang dynasty, and, not earlier than 806. But at this latter 
date, and until 851, Tun-huang was still in the hands of the Tibetans, 
whereas everything seems to show that the writer was living at 
Tun-huang_under Chinese rule. Furthermore, on p. 1, col. 5, the 
character fflJt, which was the personal name of BB ^ ^ Chao 
Hsiian Ti, the last emperor of the dynasty, who came to the throne 
in 904, is written without any abbreviation. I conclude, therefore, 
that the book was written between the years 851 and 904. 

This hill has mysterious supernatural qualities. Its 
peak looks as if it had been artificially pared away, and 
on it there is a well which the sand has not been able to 
cover up. 

The SJici clioib chill (loc. cit.) refers to both these features in almost 
the same words: M M {£1 III • • • 4^ W ^ ^ 

The I t\ing chili also says : “ Its peak is very steep, even more so 
than that of a rocky mountain ; each of its four sides is a bank of 
sand, and its back is shaped like the blade of a knife.” 

In the height of summer the sand gives out sounds of 
itself, and if trodden by men or horses the noise is heard 
many tens of li away. 

So the ® ® ^1*3 quoted in the ^ S ^ SB T'cui 
P^ing hnan yu ch. 153, f. 4 r°: “At Sha-chou, when the weather 
is bright and sunny, the sand emits sounds which are heard in 
the city.” 

It is customary on the tuan-wu day (the Dragon 
Festival on the 5th of the 5th moon) for men and women 
from the city to clamber up to the very summit and rush 
down again in a body, which causes the sand to give forth 
a loud rumbling sound like thunder. Yet when you come 
to look at it the next morning the hill is found to be just 
as steep as before. 
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^ is equivalent to and conveys the notion of heavy tramping. 
CLlfung^chih: A ^ ;t iM>lo H H Mo M ft S 
M fM W “ When people climb np, the sand rumbles, gives 
way under the feet, and slides down to the bottom. But after a night 
has passed, the wind will have blown the sand back into its origmai 
position”. And the Sha elwii cJiih: ^ S flS I'liio EL T 
'^In the evening you whuld think there was nothing there, but next 
morning it is to^vering up to the sky ”. The fact that both sexes 
joined in this sport throws an interesting sidelight on the position of 
women in this outlying community. Incidentally, it proves that 
footbinding could not have been in vogue, even if the women were 
Chinese, which is perhaps doubtful. 

A.n old name for the Sounding Sand was Spiritual 
Sand, and a small temple lias been dedicated to it near by. 

Yet a third name, in allusion to its curious peak, was iJj . 

so we learn from the Huan yu chi. 

To the south there is the Kan-chhian River. 

This stream is not to be found on Stein’s map, and is probably 
represented by one of the dry river-beds w^est of the Tang Ho. 

Tracing it southward from the Hill of Sand, Ave find 
its original source to be in the Great Snow\' Mountains 
(the Nan-shan range). It enters the Tun-huang district 
through the territory of Shou-cli'ang hsieii in the soutli- 
west. On account of its cool and fertilizing properties 
it is commonly called Kan-clTuaii (Sweet-spring). 

The character ^ wants two strokes, probably omitted by in- 
advertence, as I cannot find that the word has ever been taboo. 
Shou-ch‘ang hsieii, called after the Shou-ch‘ang a lake south of 
the town, was founded in 521 on the site of the ancient ii m 
Lung-1 0 , but a few years later was incorporated in Ming-sha hsie!u 
In 619 it was again established, and after a chequered existence 
definitely disappeared before tbe close of the T‘ang dynasty. Thus, 
in the Huan yil cli% published in the period 976“8B, it is called 
“ extinct Here we have a further clue to the date of this 
brochure, which mentions the hsien as still existing. The exact 
distance of Shou-ch'aiig from ■ Tun-huang is very doubtful. The 
Yilan ho chilly quoted in the J t^ing chih, says 105 U to the 
west, which is almost certainly wrong. The Huan yil chi gives 
the direction as south-west, and the distance first as 290, afterwards 
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as 150 Z'i. The latter figure is more likely to be correct. The Yang 
and Yii-men Barriers, mentioned below, were both in this hsien, the 
■former 6 li to the west, the latter 118 U north-west of the town. See 
Chiu T'mig BJiu, ch. 40, f. 47 v"*. The Euan yii chi places the Y'ang 
Barrier 60 li west of Shou-ch‘ang, but this is doubtless a copyist’s 
mistake. 

The Cliin-an (Golden Saddle) Mountain is situated to 
the south-west oi the Hill of Sand. It has snow on it 
throughout the summer. There is a shrine there of high 
spiritual potency, which people dare not approach. Every 
year, from afar, the local chief ofters up in sacrifice a fine 
horse, which he drives into the recesses of the mountain. 

I'E is a rare form of • 

Bat if he ventures too near he immediately provokes 
a destructive hail-storm, with thunder and lightning. 

South-west of the city stands the Li Hsien-wang temple, 
that is to say, a temple erected in a former generation to 
Cliao Wang of the Western Liang State, 

This state was an offshoot of the Northern Liang (397-439), and 
lasted fi’om 400 to 421, In the absence of any account of these 
short-lived kingdoms apart from the Chinese annals, a brief synopsis 
of the period may be useful. ^ Li Eao, a man of refinement 
and literary tastes, was descended from the Han general Li Kuang, 
and Li Yuan, a descendant of his own in the eighth generation, 
became the first empeiw of the T‘ang dynasty. ^ Meng Min, 

Governor of Tun-huang, made Him magistrate of Hsiao-ku, and 
after the former’s death in 400 a petition was presented to ^ ^ 
Tuan Yeh, King of Northern Liang, praying that Li Kao might 
be appointed to succeed him. Tuan Yeh assented, but soon his 
jealousy was aroused, and he sent a body of 500 horse to depose him. 
These were defeated by Li Kao, who exacted an apology and later on, 
assuming the title of Duke of Liang, conquered all the territory west 
of the Jade Gate, then situated near the modern Su-chou, His capital 
was fixed at Tun-huang. In 401 Tuan Yeh was assassinated by his 
Prime Minister H ^ S Chti-ch*u Meng-hsiin, who became 
king in his stead. In 404 Li Kao’s eldest son ^ T‘an died, and 
Hsin was made heir- apparent. In the following year Li Kao 
appointed his son ® Jang to be Governor of Tun-huang, and moved 
his capital eastwards to Chiu-ch‘uan, in order to keep a better check 
on the Northern Liang State. He now began to take “ year-titles 
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In 410 Meng-hsiin attacked his neighbour, defeated Prince Hsin ami 
took the general Chu Yiian-hu prisoner. He was ransomed, 

and a treaty of peace was concluded, only to be broken the next year 
by Meng-hsiin. Li Kao refused battle until the enemy were tired out 
and on their way home, when they were attacked and crushed by the 
Crown Prince. After an interval of five yeai^s, during which Meng- 
hsiin was at war with the Southern Liang State, Li Kao was urged by 
.a minister to fall upon his enemy, but wisely declined to do so. In 
417 he died and was canonized by his son as ^ m 3E, with the 
temple-name dfc IE* In the same year the ne^v king gained a 
victory over Meng-hsiin. In 420, acting against his mother’s advice, 
he attacked his old enemy once more, but was utterly defeated and 
lost his life in the battle. His brothers ill Pan and 'jl] Hsiin, 
Governors of Chiu-ch'iian and Tun-huang respectively, fled to the 
4b iij northern hills. In the winter, Hsiin, claiming the succession, 
shut himself up in Tun-huang, where he was besieged by the enemy’s 
troops. His request to be allowed to tender allegiance was refused, 
whereupon he committed suicide. The city was taken, a general 
massacre followed, and Hsiin’s brother ^ Pao was cast into prison. 
Meng-hsiin lived until 433, and under his successor Mu-chien 

the Northern Liang State was overthrown in its turn by Wei. 

In the Gh/ien-fSng period (a.d. 666-8) a lucky stone 
was picked up close beside this temple ; its colour was 
bluish-green, and it bore a red inscription in the ancient 
character, to wit :• '' I can foretell thirty genenxtions, 
I can foretell 700 years.” 

Towards the end of our fragment of the Sha chon cMh there is 
a list of twenty ^ “ lucky omens The fourteenth of these is 
the stone mentioned here. We learn a few more details about it. It 
was picked up by ^ Yen Hung-shiiang, a man of the people, 
in the year 666, and the first two characters of the inscription are 
given as T 

To-day this temple is known as the Li temple 

According to the jS?t>a chon, cMh, f. 13, there were really two temples 
on this site, 8 U west of Tun-huang. The first was called 3l 
being dedicated to Li Kao’s father, on whom his son had conferred 
the posthumous title lliS ^ ‘‘Honorary Duke of laang ”. It 
was 15 feet high, and its precincts were 350 paces in circumfereiico. 
To the east of it stood another temple, of the same dimensions, erected 
in honour of Li Kao’s sons. This temple was called “ Li Miao 
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West of tile city is the Yang Barrier, which is the 
same as the ancient Ylt-meu (Jade Gate) Barrier. 

This is a most interesting statement. Eyen if made at random or 
without full appreciation of w’hat it involves, it furnishes, I venture to 
think, a valuable clue to the mystery w'hich has hitherto surrounded 
the relation between these two famous frontier gates. Let us review 
the scanty data supplied to us on the subject by the early Chinese 
histories. 

(1) The Han Shn, oh. 28, ii, f. 3 r®, states that the Yang and 
Yll-men Barriers were both in Lung-lo hsien, a district which we 
know to have lain roughly south-west of Tun-huang. This at once 
disposes of Bretschneider’s assertion (Mediae'ual Besearches, ii, 
p. 215, note) that the Jade Gate was origmally built on the site of the 
present Yti-men hsien, nearly 130 miles east of Tun-huang. If 
further evidence be needed, we may point to Han Shu^ ch. 96, f. 1 r®, 
where it is said that M Lopnor is some 300 li from the 
Yii-men and Yang Barriers. This implies that the two were at no 
great distance from one another, and that in any case neither can 
have been on the east side of Tun-huang. And that conclusion is 
confirmed, as we have seen, by the Old T‘ang History, which places 
the Yang Barrier 6 li west and the Jade Gate 118 li north-west of 
Shou-ch‘ang, The former, then, was not more than 30 or 40 miles 
south-east of the latter ; so that if, as appears extremely probable, 
Sir A. Stein was right in locating the Jade Gate at T. xiv (marked 
“ ancient fort ” on his map), the Yang Barrier must have stood, as he 
surmised, somewhere in the Nan-hu oasis (see Bnins of Desert 
Cathay, ii, p. 80). 

(2) We are moreover told in the Han Shu (eh. 96, f. 1 v®) that 
both stations were occupied during the reign of Wu Ti, and apparently 
in connexion with the colonization of four new chim, Chiu-ch‘uan, 

J!^ Wu-wei, Chang-i, and Tun-huang. 

(3) The ^ Shih Chi, ch. 123, f. 8 r®, states that w’-hen 
Li Kuang-li was returning with the straggling remnants of his army 
from the abortive expedition against Ferghana in 103, the Emperor 
in a rage sent envoys to bar his passage, declaring that any of his 
soldiers who dared to enter the Jade Gate should forthwith be beheaded. 
TheErh-shih general was overawed by this threat, and therefore 
encamped at Tun-huang. Commenting on this passage, M. Chavannes 
writes^ : “ Ce temoignage domie A entendre que, en 103 av. J.-C., la 
porte du Jade, et par consequent I’extremite de la grande muraille, 
etaient encore A Test de Toueil-houang.” I wnuld join issue with him 
here. The above extract certainly makes it quite clear that the J ade 

^ Docnments chinois dicouveHs par Anrel Stein, Introduction, p. 6. 
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Gate in 103 B.c. was not situated where it indubitably was situated 
a few years later, namely at a point on the Wall west of Tiin-hiiang, 
inasmuch as it wonld thus have lain straight across the returning 
general’s path. But, on the other hand, to suppose that it was 
anywhere east of Tun-huang is a flat contradiction of the statement 
that both barriers were situated in Lung-lo hsien. How can we 
reconcile the two passages ? Only by boldly assuming, in accordance 
with our present text, that the Jade Gate of this earliest period-- the 
Jade Gate garrisoned by ^ Jen Wen {Ban Shio, ch. 96, f. 3 v”), 
the Jade Gate which Li Kuang-li was forbidden to enter — was no 
other than the Yang Barrier itself. I will sketch the course of events 
which this theory seems to involve. With M. Chavannes wo may 
follow the il. T\bng Ghien m. supposing that Ghiu-chhtan was 
founded in 115, as a direct result of the brilliant military exploits of 
Ho Ch'ii-ping. Soon afterw^ards the Yang Barrier (known 
not by that name but as the Jade Gate) was erected on the extreme 
western frontier. But when Tun-huang w’as colonized in 111, fresh 
protection was found to be necessary on the north, and the extension 
of the Great Wall was begun. Li Kuang-li’s expedition took place 
before the new wall w^as finished, and while the Jade Gate wars still 
fifty miles or so south-west of Tim-hnang. That explains how' it was 
he managed to enter the towm without passing through the Jade Gate. 
As soon as the w^all was completed, probably about the year 100,^ the 
Jade Gate was at once rendered, if not absolutely superfluous, at any 
rate of much less importance, seeing that the pressure of the Hsiimg-nu 
came almost entirely from the north. Consequently, it was now 
shifted nortlnvards to a point on the wall winch wn may take to be- 
Stein’s T. xiv, and for the flrst time the name Yang Kuan was given 
to the old barrier in order to distinguish it from the new” Jade Gate. 
Here I may quote the 3®, T^ing Tien’ i $ ^ j|^ ^ 

li fE Hi i fifo 0 Wj “The Jade Gate is in the 
north of the hsien (Lung-lo), and the Yang Barrier is south of the 
Jade Gate; that is wdiy it is called Yang (the quarter of light and 
warmth, i.o. south) And, more important still, the ^ 

T\mg ChB^: Pi P ® ^ $ P! o P H li M 

^ I® S IS lii First the Yang 

Barrier and afterwards the Jade Gate controlled the route through 
Hami to the west and dominated the Gobi desert, was the ‘ throat ’ of 
all the mountain passes and the key to the furthest lands beyond Ibe 
frontier Here we have striking testimony to the fact that the Yang 

^ It is significant that the oldest date on the tablets found by Sir A. 
Stein along the line of the wall is 98 B.c. 

- I have not found the exact reference. 
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Barrier not only was the earlier of the two fortresses, hut played 
exactly the same part as the later Jade Gate in that it was the 
recognized starting-point of the journey from the Chinese border to 
the west. 

Pursuing my historical synopsis a little further, I would call 
attention to one other passage in the San Shu (ch. 28, ii, f. 8 r'’) : 
iSi # ^ XI ^ ^ 'i® S; “ (Tun-huang) was divided off 
from Chiu-eh‘uan and established in the /ma-y iktn period (b.C. 88-87) 
of the reign of Wu Ti”. This has been rather rashly rejected as 
a mistake by M. Chavamies (following the Ch‘ien Lung commentators) 
on the ground, I suppose, that Tun-huang was evidently in existence 
at the time of Li Kuang-li’s expedition. But the words do not mean 
that Tun-huang was colonized or founded at that date, only that it 
was then for the first time made into an independent chihi. S is 
regularly used to indicate a change of status only, as for instance when 
Tun-huang ehtin became Kua-chou in 619 A.D. (Chiu Sang Shu, 
ch. 40, f. 47 r"^). It is highly unlikely, when -we come to think of it, 
that Tun-huang should have been made a chiin immediately after its 
colonization, when occupying the exposed position it did before the 
wall was built. The very name ^ 3® (literally “ great blaze ”) 
points unmistakably to its having been originally a mere watch-station 
whence fire- signals could be transmitted.^ 

It was because Yang Ming, when Governor of Sha-chou, 
resisted an Imperial warrant for his arrest and fled over 
tlie border by this gate, that it afterwards came to be 
known as the Yang Barrier. 

This does not seem a very probable derivation of the name. The 
only other mention of this worthy that I have succeeded in finding is 
in the 'JH Cliing po tsa chih, quoted in the Su sJm 

chi clieng, V, 125, ^ , f. 6 v®, where, however, his name is 

given as Yang 116 - Hsing. The passage runs : “ The Han General. 
Yang Hsing fled through this gate when he was defeated : hence the 
name. But it is not a pleasing appellation. The general of a routed 
army and a subject who had rebelled against the State did not 
deserve to have the fact that he crossed the frontier thus honourably 
recorded.” 

It connects China with the capital of Shaii-shan, but 
the natural obstacles of the route and its deficiency in 

Yiug Shao explains as meaning abundance”. 

Bub every other authority, including the Wen, is against him. 
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water and vegetation make it difficult to traverse. The 
frontier-gate was afterwards shifted to the east of 
Sha-choii. 

The exact position of the kingdom of Shan-shan is one of tJie 
puzzles of Central Asian geography. The Hau Shn gives its distance 
from the Yang Barrier as 1,600 li, and mentions it as the first country 
to be passed through on the southern trade route from China to the 
west. The How Han Shii, on the other hand, very strangely makes 
it lie on the route between Tun-huang and Kami. For an attempted 
solution of the problem, see Ohavannes’ Les Pays (VOceddent dUvpres 
le Wei Lio. It must here suffice to say that the original name of tiic 
country was I® H Lou-lan, and that after it was changed to 
Shan-shan in 77 B.C., the capital a.ppears to have been south-west 
of Lopnor, and not far from the modern Charklik. In spite of the 
difficulties of the southern trade route here alluded to, it appears to 
have been the one chiefly used during the earlier Han period on 
account of the danger to be apprehended from the Hsiung-nu on the 
northern route, which passed through Kami and Karakhojo. Under 
the reign of Hslian Ti (b.C. 73-49), the Chinese Government, so we 
learn from the Han Shu, ch. 96, f. 2 r‘*, undertook to guard tlie 
southern but not the northern route ; and it is clear that the Chinese 
fully realized the necessity of maintaining their position as paramount 
power at the court of Shan-shan. A passage in the T'lmy Tien 
immediately following the one already quoted seems to imply that 
the Yang Barrier and the Jade Gate were the starting-points for the 
southern and northern routes respectively W ® 111 

g Jffc [® S W W ^ :!b Jio ffl). But there 
is nothing in the earlier histories to support that view. Indeed, the 
Hoib Han 81m may be quoted in the opposite sense • ffi ^ m II 
§0 Ji. Ira iSo :r. ‘T M 3^ “Issuing by 

the Jade Gate, you pass through Shan-shan, Chli-mo, Ching-ehneh, 
and after a journey of more than 3,000 li you arrive at Chit-mi ” 
(ch. 88, f. 4r^). The removal of the Jade Gate to the east of 
Tun-huang did not take place until after the Han dynasty. 

Eighty-five li west of the city is the Yii-nii (Beautiful 
Woman) Spring. The stories that have been Itanded down 
about it are largely fictitious. Eveiy year a youth and 
a maiden used to be conducted to this spot by the people 
oE the district (ohun) and saerifi.ced by night to tlie spirit 
of tlie pool. 
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seems to make good sense here, but I am bound to say it is 
only a conjecture for a cursive form which I have not been able to 
discover in any dictionary. 

This ensured a plentiful harvest; but if the ceremony 
was omitted the crops were spoilt. The parents, though, 
bitteidy distressed at having their sons and daughters 
thus torn from them, would nevertheless cheerfully lead 
by the hand those marked out as victims for the goddess, 
and drown them in the spirit-dragons pool. 

■ while they themselves were still alive”, the natural cause of 
separation between children and their parents being the latters’ death. 
The Chinese dragon is generally associated with water, which inay 
possibly account for the omission of a word for “pool ” or “ spring ” 
before ■4'*, • ■.'■■■ ■ 

When the Governor Chang Hsiao-sung arrived at his 
post, he made inquiries about this custom from the 
inhabitants of i\iQ cliilTi: 

^Ij is another form of ^J. The IIou IIa7i 8Jhii V^ *^ 
informs us that “ Hsiao Wu Ti (140-8*7 B.C.) was the first to appoint 
a/i'ikf thirteen in all, with a salary of 600 piculs of grain. 
Ch‘eng Ti (32-7 B.C.) raised the salary to 2,000 piculs. In 42 A.D. 
the number of shih was increased by twelve, each being placed 
in charge of a il‘i‘1 department. These departments were in each 
case attached to the jurisdiction of a ^ hsiao-wei (military 
governor) About Chang Hsiao-sung I can find no further details. 

They gave him particulars, whereupon the Governor 
exclaimed in anger : “ I won’t have an uncanny drought- 
demon planted on us in this fountain and playing 
miraculous tricks ! 

^ indign antis. m is defined in the Shuo Wen as m Am m 
“ a beautiful woman ” ; bere, however, it partakes also of the meaning 
of ® “ a demon of drought ”, living in the spring itself so as to 
diminish its outflow. ti£ is a vulgar form of ‘[^ . I take ^ (if that 
is the right reading) as a verb governing ^ . 

So he had an altar erected, and sacrificial victims 
prepared alongside the spring. Then he called out : I 
wish to beliold thy real form and make sacrifice to thee 
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in person/’ Tlie spirit forthwith changed into a dragon 
and came out of* the water, whereupon the Governor drew 
his how and shot the creature in the throat; then he 
whipped out his sword and cut off its head. This, on 
a subsequent visit to the Palace, he presented to the 
Emperor, Hstian Tsuiig, who showed great admiration 
for his exploit and, graciously bestowed on him the tongue 
of the dragon, with a command that he should take the 
appellation of Lung-shS (Dragon’s tongue). Chang wrote 
a book giving an account of this adventure. 

Hsitan Tsmig, better known by his title of canonization ^ ^ 
Ming Hnaiig, reigned A.B. 718-56. if is apparently the original 
form of ® in the sense of “praise”. The SJmo Whi defines it 
as and H as ^ is used for 

One li north-west of the capital there is a monastery 
and a clump of old trees. Hidden amongst them is 
a small fort, on the top of which is erected a miniature 
palace, complete in every part. 

This is perhaps the same as the mentioned in the Sha ehoii 
chill, f. 6v'’. It had six gates, five rooms, was 4 feet high, and measured 
17 by 8 paces. It is said to have been built by Li Kao in the year 
400 for the transaction of administrative business. Its name was 
and there is a tradition that Li Kao died there. 

Formerly there was a sub-prefect of Sha-cbou, one 
Chang Chdu, who, when already advanced in years, took 
a fancy to the spot and settled down to live there. 

A man of this name, who may or may not be the same person, is 
mentioned in the JSsi/it T%ng Blm, ch. 195, f. 1 v° : ^ 

. . . ® M ® ^ 31 fr “Chang Chm of I-yaug [in 

Kiangsi] showed exemplary behaviour in serving his parents and 
observing the rites of mourning 

Although not a man of wide scholarship, lie was 
exceedingly earnest and painstaking ; for after the country 
liad pas>sed tlirough many years of revolution, and but 
few men were left to practise the instructor’s calling, he 
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collected the younger generation together in order to 
expound to them the great principles of government. 

f§ is wrongly written instead of fg. ^ iH equals f J ; see 

Cliu Hsi’s commentary on Lim Yu, XI, 1, i. The phrase ^ 
occurs in the Shih Citing, II, 5, iv, 4 : dC ^ A 

^ “ Wisely arranged are the Great Plans ; Sages determined 
them 

But Heaven could not spare him long for the people to 
enjoy his bounty. 

This phrase also occurs in the Shih Ching (II, 4, ix, 6), where is 

doubtless rightly explained as ^ M S ^ If 

“a word indicating self- compulsion in spite of inward reluctance”. 
But the present passage is borrowed from the I’so Chuan, ^ ^ 
xvi, ^ Heaven gives me 

no comfort, and has not seen fit to spare to me this one aged Minister 
[Confucius] It is surely unnecessary to take the word here in 
a different sense, as the commentator does,, and to make it equivalent 

to E.- 

The Alabaster Mountains are 256 li to the north of the 
city. The alabaster is found among the rocks on the Wu 
(Black) and the F^ng (Beacon) Mountains. 

Shih-lcao is one of the articles of tribute mentioned in the Hsin 
T\(ng Shu, ch. 40, f. 10 as coming from Tun-huang. The 
name means literally “ stone-grease ”, which suggests tale or soap- 
stone. These minerals, however, are known to the Chinese as 
and ^ respectively. The Fmi Ts^ao, ch. 9, ff. 33 seq., 
quotes the remarks of many authors on shili-hao, showing a certain 
amount of confusion with other alhed substances. Li Shih-chen sums 
up as follows: “There are two varieties of shih-hao, one hard and 
one soft. Soft shih’hao occurs in large lumps among rocks. It 
forms layers, each several inches thick, and shaped like rice-cakes 
pressed fiat. It is either red or white. The red kind cannot be 
taken as medicine. The white variety is pure and clear, with thin 
streaks bunched together like a packet of needles, exactly resembling 
solidified white wax. It is soft and friable, and when subjected to fire 
it becomes white and glistening like face-powder. When the colour 
is pure and lustrous, but of a bluish tint, with thin fibres running 
through it like white silk threads, it is called ® shih. This is 

only another variety of soft shih-Jcao, If broken up, the form and colour 
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of each fragment aire the same and cannot be distingmshed. Hard 
occurs in crystalline pieces, hard and white like a horse’s 
teeth. When struck, it splits up into thin plates that are transparent 
like talc or (Quartz crystal. It has marked divisions, and is also easy 
to crumble when . subjected to fire, hut is not reducible to powTler 
while in its original hard state.” m fang-cliieh is a variety of 

hard shih-hao forming square-shaped crystals, and climig- 

shill IB another hard variety resembling mii sliili^'kao in appearance, 
except that its lumps are not flat, and differing from fcmg-eJdeh in 
that its crystals are not square but oblong. As regards the identifica- 
tion of shih-kao, there can be no doubt that it is gypsum in one form 
or another, U-shih being fibrous gypsum, sometimes called satin spar. 
Hard $JiiJi-kao may possibly be selenite. Alabaster, of course, is only 
a fine-grained variety of gypsum. It would require a competent 
mineralogist to tell if fang-chieh and cJi ang-sJiih are really distinct 
varieties. To the Chinese the main difference between sliihdmo and 
its congeners lies in their medicinal qualities. All the above are 
“cold” substances, and therefore useful for allaying fever and 
inflammatioii, but only true sTiih-kao is efficacious as a sudorific and 
in reducing flesh. 

In the nineteenth year of Jc'ai-huang (599 A.D.) the 
Black Mountain turned white. The fact has been verified 
and found to be no empty fable. 

There was, according to the Sha clioxi cJiih, a posting-station (I?) 
at ^ [il , 227 north-east of Tun-huang. 

The Taoist monk Huang-fu Te-tsung and others, seven 
in all, were sent there to make sacrifices and libations' 
And ever since then the mountain has had all the 
appearance of being a snow-covered peak. 

Huang-fu Te-tsung is not included in the list of ifc hi tlie 
T'u Shu, But a certain ^ ^ Huang-fu Te-ts*an is 

mentioned in the biography of It ^ Wei Clffmg (a.D. 
in the T^ang Shu, 

The town of Ho-ts^ang is 230 li north-west of the city. 
A military magazine of ancient date stands here. 

The Sha chou chih, f. 14 r**, has a note on “ the aueient towui of 
M ^ 0-ts‘ang” (as the name is there written): “It is 242 li 
north-west of Tun-huang, and is usually called the town of 0-ts ang. 
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Its date is unknown. The place is in ruins, hut the foundatiGiis 
still remain.” We learn, moreover, that its walls were only 
180 X3aces in circumference. There is also a mention of 04s‘ang 
in the Huan yil chi, eh. 153, where it is called a “beacon” 
or “ signal-station ”. These facts, as well as its distance from 
Tun-huang (between 80 and 90 miles), make it practically certain 
that it was not situated on the line of the wall itself, but was one 
of the outposts seen by Sir A. Stein beyond the wall stretching 
away to the north-west (Buins of Desert Cathay, ii, p. 138). On the 
other hand, one is much tempted to identify the military magazine 
with the huge ruined structure described by the same author 
(op. cit., ii, pp. 4, .127-30, and fig. 156), and marked “ large ruin ” on 
his map. This, however, stands just south of the wall and less 
than 50 miles, as the crow flies, from the city of Tun-huang. On 
the whole, I cannot help thinking that our author has made a mistake 
in locating the magazine at 0-ts‘ang. It is hard to believe that 
a depot containing valuable stores should have been placed in such 
an assailable position. 

The Great Wall is on the north of the city. This wall 
runs out into the desert due west for a distance of 63 li. 

This prolongation of the Great Wall, built by the Emperor Wu Ti 
during the last years of the second century B.C., is of course the limes 
explored by Sir A. Stein, and found by him to extend more than 
70 miles west of Tun-huang. We should be at a loss, therefore, 
to understand the figure here given, were it not that we fortunately 
have the following passage of the Sha chon, chih (f. 15 r°) with which 
to compare and correct it : “ The ancient wall is 8 feet high, 10 feet 
wide at the base, 4 feet wide at the top. It passes 63 li north of 
Tim-hiiang, and extends eastwards for 180 li to the ® ^ 
Chieh-t‘mg Signal-station, where it enters the territory of ^ 
Ch‘ang-io hsien in Kua-chou ; towards the west it reaches as far as 
the Ch‘u-tse (Winding Lake) Signal- station, a distance of 

212 li, running out into the desert due west in the direction of the 
territory of Shih-ch‘eng (Charklik).” This agi*ees exactly 

with the distances given by Stein. In order to rectify our text, all we 
have to do is to omit the words M* The stop will then come 

' after, M- 

It was built as a barrier under the Former Han dynasty. 

A space is left blank in my transcription, as the character which 
should stand there does not appear in K ang Hsi’s dictionary. The 
Eev. A, C. Moule has suggested > to me that the doubtful character 
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may be intended for |{v hua, which K‘ang Hsi defines l)y the word 
This yields excellent sense, and I have very little doubt that 
Mr. Moule’s conjecture is correct. 

Goino' norfcli, you enter the territory of I-chou { Ifaiui). 

This district was known as p ^ it I-wii-hi imder tlic ILui 
dynasty. It must not be confused with the 01 -a* 

Chin dynasties, which lay within the territory of lun-hnanf^ itsell, 
to the north. In A.D. 78 it was first occupied by the Chinese and 
made into a military station against the Hsiung-nu, who, however, 
reconquered it. Afterwards it passed into the hands of various tribes, 
including the ^ H T‘u-chueh. The Chinese held it again under 
the T'ang dynasty, and it was successively called ffi' Western 
I-chou, I-clioii, I-wu chiin, and once more (in 758) I-chou. In the 
Wu Tai period it was known as the || ]g; Iqf ’‘G-ourd Oasis”. 
The name ^ Hami (a Chinese imitation of the Mongol name 
Khamil) is not known to occur in writing before the History of the 
Yuan dynasty. 

‘'Notes on Tun-hnang, in one chapter.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


Bhavabhuti and the Veda 
Bliavablruti claims in the preface io Mahavlracarita 
to be a scion of a family of Taittiriyimh Kaiyapas 
ca/ranaguravalh j[)cmkiipavanah pancdgnayo dhrtavrataJi 
somapUhina Udumhard hxdimamdinah, and describes 
himself as fifth in descent from a Mahakavi of that line, 
vtljapeyaydjinalL This connexion sliould show itself in 
his poems, and as a matter of fact there are here and there 
traces of his familiarity with the language of sacrifice ; 
thus, in Act iii, 20/21 (ed. Trithen) occurs the simile 
dhavi tranirdhMta ivdgnih pranltaprsaddj ydhhiglidra- 
ghoras immn(vpdt samidhyamdnaddrmmbrahonavarcasa- 
jyotir A'yigi'i'dsah. In iv, 58 occurs svair vdgapeydrjitais 
chatraih] in v, 39/40, smjimhitasomacasalcavisesapdtra- 
parikuTdstlrnabarhir idhmavdn djyagandhir adyapi 
bhagavdn Vaisvdnarah samidhyate ; in vi, 7, drpyadripu- 
dalanamahdsattraddcsdpratlJcsdh ; and there are other 
turns of phrase of the sort. These, however, are of little 
importance, and more interest attaches to two Vedic 
reminiscences. The first is that in v, 15/16, where we 
hear of janasthanamadhyadesago girih Prasravano 
ndma, which is described as being avirald'iiokahanivaha- 
nirantarasnigdhaMirmalaparisaTdranyaparinaddhago - 
davaHmickhakandarah satatam abhinisyandamana- 
meghameduritanilimd. This is clearly the Plaksa 
Prasravana of the Pancavvrriid Bfdlimana (xxv, 10. 16), 
which the Jaiminlya Upani^ad Brdhmana (iv, 26. 12) 
declares to be a span south of the middle of the earth, , 
and which as Plaksa PrasraVai^a occurs in the Rgveda 
Sutras,^ but which is» not known to the Taittiriya texts, ^ 
' ^ See Macdoieell ri, 55. _ ^ ^ 
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In tlie second place, in iii, 18 occurs the following 
verse : — 

na tasya rdjyarii vyathate na bhrasyati na jwyati 

tvam vidvdn brdhmano yasya rdstragopalp piwohitah. 

With this must be compared the Slokas in Aitareya 
Brdhmana, viii, 25 — 

3 ksatrena ksatram jayati balena balam ainute 
yasyaivarri vidvdn brdhmano rdstragopaJp purohitaJi 

4 tasmai visah samjdnate sammulchd ehamanasalp 
yasyaivam vidvdn brdhmano rdstragopalp pnrohitajp. 

There can be no doubt of the ultimate source of the 
half -verse in iii, 18, but of course it is not possible to be 
sure that Bhavabhuti really used the Aitareya Brdhmana, 
Through being printed as prose the verse in that text is 
not dealt with in the Vedic Concordance, but its silence 
indicates that it is not found — nor have I myself found 
it — in the Brahmana texts elsewhere. It is, however, the 
sort of verse which may easily have been a popular tag. 

The play contains an example of a construction which 
I have had occasion to touch on before. In iv, 26/27 
occurs apahatam te vidma pdpmdnam Ramabhadrena | 
yataJp prdyascittam iva rajadando 'py enaso niskrayam 
dmananti dharmdcdrydh. As it stands this must be 
regarded as a pure case of anacoluthon, a combination 
of the construction prdyascittam iva rajadando 'py enaso 
niskraya iti and rajadandam apy enaso nisicrayam 
dmananti. It would probably be going too far to deny 
the possibility of such an anacoluthon, but a very easy 
amendment is obviously available : to change rajadando 
'py to rajadandam api is very unnatural, but if niskraya 
is substituted for niskrayam we have a construction 
which is at once rare and therefore easy to misunderstand, 
but still perfectly legitimate and supported by parallels ^ 
and a corruption which is almost inevitable, for it is not 

1 See Keith, JRAB. 1909, pp. 430-2. 
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only a very easy one .palseograpliically, kit with an 
unusual nominative the substitution of tlie accusative 
would be really irresistible. 

In this case yatah has a vexy definite sense, as it 
explains the fact that the action of Rama is regarded as 
a purification, but in a couple of passages yatali is more 
freely used, the real sentence which it explains being 
suppressed. Thus in i, 42/43, after a verse of very 
elaborate praise of Vi^vamitra, the king proceeds yatah 
sprhaydmi ymmadanugrhUardmabhadrdlamkrtaya rdjne 
Dasarathdya ; it is not necessary or desirable here to read 
atah ; the sense is this fact (viz. the greatness of Visva- 
mitra) explains why I envy Dasaratha who is adorned 
by Rama, favoured by you. So in iv, 6/7 it is needless 
to amend the sentence of Malyavant to ^urpanakha : he 
says Bdvanapriydsi vatse kdryajnd ca/ yato nihsanham 
dvedyate hrdayakhedah, Ato, of course, would make 
perfectly good sense, but instead of saying ''you are 
dear to Ravana and skilled in afiairs ; therefore I reveal 
my heart's trouble", the sentence is framed to mean 
"your dearness to Ravana and skill in affairs are the 
reason why I reveal my heart's trouble 

A. Bekriedale Keith. 


The Meaning of Jami, Mayo, and Devagava 
In his notes on Sahara^ Colonel Jacob has criticized 
the rendering by Say ana of the word jdmi in passages 
of the Taittirlya Samhitd ^ and of the Aitareya 
Brdhmajia ^ as dlasya, and has expressed his regret that 
the compilers of the Vedic Index omitted the sense of , 
the word as " repetition The latter criticism is clearly 
based on a misunderstanding ; the Vedic Index, as is 
explained by Professor Macdonell ^ in his preface, expressly 
omits sacrificial terms and matters of religion save only 

1 JRAS. 1914, p. SOI. 6. 6. 4. ^ 47. 4 yn 
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in so far as they are essential for an explanation of other 
sides of Vedic life. 

The explanation of jdmi as dlasya is at first sight odd 
and requires further consideration. It was, however, 
clearly traditional, for on Taittmya Samhitd, i, 5. 9. 7, 
it is found in the commentary of Ehatta Bhaskara .Mi.4ra, 
who is of course older than Sayana. But Bhaskara 
affords the solution of the mysterious aZasya, for on the 
same text, ii, 6, 6. 4, he has the explanation of jdmi as 
dlasyajanalm, and on vii, 4. 2. 3 as dlasyajanana, and 
this explains clearly what dlasya is intended to denote. 
Similarly, at vii, 4. 10. 2 €tjdmi is rendered hy Bhaskara 
as dlasydbhdvah, and by Sayana as dlasyaparihdrali. 
In the picturesque phraseology of the commentators the 
repetition of the same action is productive of laziness, 
and to prevent this result the repetition is broken by 
a change in the ritual : jdmi therefore can be described 
as dlasya, not because jami means "‘ laziness but because 
it is creative of that result. 

In the case of mdyu Colonel Ja;Cob suggests that in 
TaittiHya Samhitd, iii, 1. 4, 3, it means “ a cry of pain’', 
not the lowing ” of the victim. More precisely the word 
indicates only “ cry ”, and the exact sense of the cry is 
indicated by the context ; as Bhaskara says, in the 
context the sense is a cry caused by pain 

(duhlcha), but the implication is due to the context and 
the cry is not expressive of pain, but only caused by pain. 
Further, there is no suggestion that the verse is only to 
be used if the animal raises a cry of pain in A 2 Kistaonba 
Sraiota Sutra, vii, 17. 3 : the text there is yat 2 'mmr 
mdytim akrteti saonjnapte samjna^ytahomayi juhoti. 
This does not mean, as would be required on Colonel 
Jacob’s view, “if the victim has uttered a cry, he offers 
the samjnaptahoma,'' but merely “ as soon as it is killed 
he offers the samjnaptahoma with the verse (iti) ‘ if the 
victim has uttered a cry ’ ”, etc. To Apastamba and to the 
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commentator alike the Honia is always to he ofiered, and 
this was evidently the case to the compilers of the 
Samhita itself. The reason is obvious ; the Uwse of the 
Homa was to avert any evil arising from a cry or 
movement of the victim, and the verse is therefore 
generic in terms and used for every case, regardless of 
whether in point, of fact the victim has uttered a cry or 
struck its breast with its feet in the death struggle. 

Colonel Jacob ^ calls attention to the curious Brahmana 
phrase quoted in Afastamha SraiUa Stttra, xi, 7. 6, 
uttdna vai clevagavd vahanti, which seems in the context 
where it is found (xi, 7. 5, tirclhvdJi samyd udvrkyo- 
yjaristdt par ivestaya^^^ to mean that the devagavah 
draw on their backs. Colonel Jacob renders “the cows 
of the gods walk on their backs and Caland & Henry ^ 
suggest “ les vaches des dieux se couchent sur le dos pour 
tirer But can devagavah be taken as “ cows ” of the 
gods ? Garbe ^ takes it as meaning “ celestial bulls ”, and 
this meaning is surely the only possible one, especially 
when we remember tliat devagavl is actually found as 
a description of formulae in the Maitrayam Samhita,^ 
and the SratUa Sutra itself ^ has the same form elsewhere. 
Moreover, as is pointed out in the Vedic Index, ^ cows 
were never normally used as beasts of burden, that being 
the duty of oxen, and the point of the passage is clearly 
uttdndh, not the type of animal. 

I may add here a remark on the suggestion made by 
Dr. Venkatasubbiah and E. Miiller in the last number of 
the Journal^ that *the Vedic Indian may have had 
knowledge of the Kalas as denoting certain arts definitely 
grouped together. This view is based only on a conjectural 
assignment of meaning to pralcaLavid, a word found in 
theEgveda.^ It cannot,! think, be regarded as legitimate; 

1 JRAS. 1914, p. 300. ‘-2 LAgnistoma, p. 88, n. 19. 

In his edition, iii, 380. . i, 6. 3. ® iv, 10. 4. 

6 i, 233. JEAS. 1914, pp. 355-6. « vii, IS. 15. 
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it is not even an early traditional explanation, and the 
term is otherwise never so used in Vedic texts. What is 
more important, it does not occur in any of the enumera- 
tions of the ^atapatha Brahmcma'^ and the Brhaddranyaka 
CT^amsacZ,^ and the Vidyas which do occur there have 
probablj^ a restricted and technical sense, and were not 
a generic expression for the ‘‘sciences”.^ We must not 
overestimate the elaboration of Vedic civilization or seek 
to find in it the full developments of the later period. 

It may interest Colonel Jacob in view of his note on 
valctdro bhavanti^ to know that this phrase occurs in 
Bhaskara's commentary on the TaittiHya Samliita. 
On vii, 4. 19. 1 it is used simply as an equivalent of 
'' people will ( = are wont to) say ” in the phrase lohe hi 
premdtibharena valctdro bhavanti mdtar darike svdminUi, 
On ii, 6. 1. 7 it serves to explain dhuh of the text, and in 
that case it is possible to see some suggestion of contempt 
for “ chatterers ” as contrasted with the real knower of the 
meaning of the question ascribed to those who vaktdro 
bhavanti. 

A. Berried ALE Keith. 


The Earliest Indian Traditional History 
Mr. Pargiter’s article in the last number of the JournaP 
on this topic serves to illustrate how great is the gulf 
between the Brahmana and what he styles the Ksatriya 
tradition, though it may be observed without adducing 
any ground for this attribution, and though the texts 
which he uses to expound the tradition are undeniably as 
they stand the product of Brahmins, and presumably 
were always in this condition. 

The broad result of this later tradition is said to stand 
out clear, '' that the Aila stock began wdth Pimiravas in 

1 xi, 5, 6. 8. 2 4 iQj ^ II z Eggeling, SBE. xliv, 98, n. 2. 

JRAS. 1914, p. 306. « 1914, pp. 267-95. 
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a small principality at Allahabad and dominated the whole 
of North India down to Vidarbha, with the exception of 
the three Manva countries of Ayodhya, Videha, and 
Vais^ali ; and these countries had been profoundly influenced 
by Aila thought and culture. Now this result is precisely 
ivhat is known as the Aryan occupation of India, so that 
what is called the Aryan race is what Indian tradition 
calls the Aila or Lunar race : that is Aila = Aryan. The 
Saudyumna stock without doubt represents a distinct 
race. . . . The Manva stock, which held all the rest of 
India with the three kingdoms of Ayodhya, Videha, and 
Vaisali, would naturally appear to declare itself Dra vidian. 
It will thus be seen that Indian tradition knows nothing 
of any Aryan invasion of India from the north-west, 
nor of any gradual advance of the Aryans from thence 
eastwards. It makes the Aryan power begin at Allahabad 
and spread its dominion thence in all directions except 
over Kosala, Videha, and Vaisali; and tradition even says 
there was an Aryan outflow of the Druhyus through the 
north-west into Afghanistan and beyond.’* Further, 
Pururavas is connected with the Gandharvas, the Northern 
Kurus, and the northern country Ilavrta, which probably 
explains his name as Aila, which, as I have pointed out,^ 
is older than the fabled descent from Ila or Ida. The 
Aryans therefore probably entered India from the north. 

Now let us contrast these conditions, found in works 
which on any theory are probably at least 1,000 years — and 
on Mr. Pargiter’s own view a good deal more — later than 
the Vedic period of the Samhitas, with the Vedic tradition 
of the Samhitas and Brahmanas. 

1. There is not such a race as the Aila or Aida : 
Pururavas has the epithet Aida, and that is all : Pururavas 
is not in the Vedic literature a real king at all : he is 
a semi-mythic figure who occurs in one hymn of the 
Rgveda, and then is mentioned in an explanation of that 
i JEAS. 1913, p. 417. 
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passage in the Satapatha BraJimana and the Baudliayana 
Srcmta Sutra} Of a race of kings from Puriiravas Vedic 
tradition is silent ; he is not even called an Aryan. 

2. The Sandy umna stock is held to represent a distinct 
race, which Mr. Pargiter declines to describe ethnologically. 
If race ’' here is intended to discriminate the Saudymiinas 
from the Aryans, the evidence of the Satapatha Brahmana 
is against the theory, for Sandyumni is there the patro- 
nymic of the nndeniably Aryan Bharata, and the same 
result follows from Mr. Pargiter’s own evidence,'*^ which 
suggests that the Kurus belonged to that stock ; the Aryan 
character of the Kurus is doubtless not at stake. 

3. The Manva stock is held to be Dravidian. That 
word is a coined name for the stock wliich, traced to 
Mann, had five prominent kingdoms, the Aiksvakus at 
Ayodhya, the Janakas in Videha, the Vaisala kingdom 
north of Patna, the Karusas in Karusa (Eewa), the 
Saryatas in Anarta (Gujarat). Chief among the sons of 
Mann wei^e Iksvaku, Nabhanedista, Saryati, and Karusa. 
Manu is of course Aryan, and the term Mtova is therefore 
expressly stated by Mr. Pargiter to be inapt, but the Vedic 
evidence is quite fatal against regarding as non-Aryan 
a race which is connected with such well-known Aryan 
Vedic personages as Nabhtoedistha, son of Manu, ^aryata 
the Manava, the Iksvaku line of Puru princes, and 
Janaka. It is perfectly clear that Vedic times do not 
recognize any such racial divisions as the Aila, the 
Saudyiimna, and the Manva. 

4. The Satapatha Brahmana^ tells us in the clearest 
terms of the Brahmanization of Kosala and Videha 
(Vaisali is not found mentioned); if, therefore, the later 
tradition makes these places exempt from the Aryan 
dominion, it wholly misrepresents the facts, 

5. The theory of the entry of the Vedic Indians from 
the far north beyond the middle Himalayan region receives 
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no Vedic support The theory that they came through 
Afghanistan is rendered probable by the undeniable Yedic 
mention of the rivers of that region, by the prominence of 
the I'ivers of the Punjab, and by the fact that the ligveda 
itself shows a limited knowledge of the more eastern 
parts of the country.^ An external argument of great 
weight aids this conclusion: the extraordinary similar ity 
of Vedic and Iranian, which proves the early and close 
connexion of. the two peoples, and suggests entry from 
the north-west rather than from, the middle north. Ilavrta 
is wholly unknown to Vedic literature, and it is impossible 
to connect it with the Vedic Aida, which is normally 
regarded as son of Ida, and which may have that sense. 

The wholesale incompatibility of the two traditions 
appears in the chronological results attained by Mr. Pargiter, 
who believes that Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa was the 
compiler of the Rgveda about 1050 b.c.,- Devapi lived 
about 1100 B.G., and Visvamitra about 1700 B.c. on a very 
moderate estimate. Mr. Pargiter is not insensible of the 
difficulty that the language of the Rgveda shows no such 
differences as are commensurate with ITOO-IIOO B.a as 
its time of production, but he suggests that the diction - 
of the hymns was gradually and imperceptibly modified 
in transmission until, when they were at last compiled in 
the canon, their language would be that of the age when 
the canon was formed rather than that of the ages when 
they were composed. “ If this suggestion be reasonable, 
it would explain why there is no very marked difference 
in the language of the hymns, though they manifestly 
purport to have been composed during a very long 
period.” 

But I am not aware that they do so purport : there are 

^ See Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, pp. 146, 147. 

2 The argument for the date of the Rgveda from the date of the great 
battle is not one which I can accept, as I do not believe in the great 
battle in Vedic times. -But this point need not be discussed here. 
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references, as in i, 1, 1, to former poets and to recent 
ones, but there is nothing to show that a very long period 
of composition existed : a limit of two hundred years is 
probably an extreme limit for the whole of the Sainliita. 
Certainly such a limit is far more than adequate for any 
linguistic development within the Samhita. If we accept 
the view that we have genuine hymns of Visvamitra and 
Vasistha in the Samhita, then we cannot possibly accept 
the view that Visvamitra (and Vasistha) lived 1700 B.c. 
if Devapi lived 1100 B.c. We have the plain fact that 
the Visvamitra and Vasistha hymns are far from being 
specially archaic in character in the Rgveda, and it is 
perfectly gratuitous to suggest that they have been 
modernized in diction in order to give verisimilitude to 
deductions drawn from uii-Vedic genealogies presented 
to us in works of a thousand years at least later. 

Moreover, the fact of the close correspondence of 
Avestan and Vedic is surely overlooked in any theory 
which suggests that the period of Visvtoitra was 
1700 B.c. Visvamitra and Vasistha are essentially Vedic 
and of the period when the specifically Vedic pantheon 
and civilization were in force. The theory that the Vedic 
civilization as such can be given an antiquity of as much 
as 1700 years B.c,, plus the period necessary for its 
development to the stage in which it is represented by 
Visvamitra, is one which appears to me wholly un- 
supported by any reasonable evidence.^ 

In conclusion, I must reply very briefly to Mr, Pargiter s 
criticism ^ of my remarks ^ on his views of traditional 
history. In reply to his inquiry whether any Euhemerized 
legend gained popular currency, I would remind him that 
it is the opinion of the great mass of classical scholars of 
the present day that early Greek and Eoman popular 

^ See Oidenberg, JBAS. 1909, pp. 1095 sqq. ; Macdonell, Vedic 
Index, i, p. viii. 

2 JBAS. 1914, pp. 411-12. 3 it,id. p. 118. 
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history alike is Ml of EEhemerisiii, In the secoiid place, 
Professor Maedonell ^ should not be cited for the view 
that the Vedic period had little or no notion of history. 
Professor Maedonell is dealing in the passage cited 
specially with the dates of Sanskrit authors like Kalidasa, 
and he specifically attributes the lack of history to the 
fact that '' the Brahmans, whose task it would naturally 
have been to record great deeds, had early embraced the 
doctrine that all action and existence are a positive evil, 
and could therefore have felt but little inclination to 
chronicle historical events Surely Mr, Pargiter is aware 
that the view that action and existence are a positive evil 
is not found either in the Samhitas or the Brahmanas 
or the Aranyakas, and first definitely appears in the 
Upanisads under Buddhist influence.^ That the Vedic 
texts, the Samhitas and the Brahxnaiias, are not books of 
historical purpose is notorious ; that they do not in their 
mention of kings and princes represent facts cannot be 
assumed or supported by the assertion that the Brahmins 
had little or no notion of history, except on the 
assumption that a life-loving ^ Vedic Indian had the same 
view of history as a pessimist who was convinced of the 
vanity of all transitory things. The onus of proof is 
clearly on Mr. Pargiter. 

Mr. Pargiter still misunderstands the argument regarding 
Trisanku. This king, according to a tradition recorded 
first in texts of some 1,000 years at least after his death, 
and (on Mr. Pargiter’s theory of dates) of at least 
1,800 after Visvamitra’s assumed date, was a foremost 
factor in the struggle between Vi^vamitra and Vasistha. 
My point is that in the more or less immediately con- 
temporary Vedic texts nothing is known of a king Trisanku, 
but that in one passage in an Upanisad a teacher 

^ Sanskrit Literature, p. 11. ^ Maedonell, op. cit. p. 230. 

^ sarvam a/yur eti is the regular Brahmana tag, and life is 100 years in 
Saiixhita and Brahmana alike. 
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Tririaiiku is inentioiieci The parallel of Saul the king, and 
Saul the religious teacher, to make it a parallel, would 
require that while Saul the teacher was recorded in the 
New Testament, Saul the king should appear, not in the 
Old Testament, but in a ^Jewish tradition of the eighth 
century A.D. or of some similar period. Surely tins 
parallel should not be pressed seriously, and surely the 
onus lies on Mr. Pargiter to show that the Vedic references 
are not to one historical conflict of Vasistha and Vis vamitra 
but to a series of contests between their descendants in 
difterent generations. One more point may be mentioned. 
If Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa really is the compiler of the 
Samhita, as Mr. Pargiter holds, why should the Brahman a, 
the Aranyaka, the Upanisad, and even the Sutra texts 
pass over this great achievement in silence ? Surely they 
must have mentioned so important a sage ; for they are 
not chary of citing authorities of all kinds. Why should 
we be left to conclude this result from a Ksatriya tradition ? 
Are we to assume that the Ksatriyas were not merely 
anxious to record the kingly dynasties but were determined 
also to preserve, in face of the culpable negligence of tlie 
Brahmins, the fame of other great men among the latter. 
Is it possible to base . serious arguments upon such 
hypotheses ? It , cannot be too clearly realized that -we 
have not before us an early toadition : we have to deal 
with a tradition recorded in a very minor degree in works 
which, like the Mahahharata and the Rarndyana, are in 
their present form of uncertain, but not early, date — 
certainly long after 600 B.C. — and, for the most part by 
far, in Puranas of the Christian era.^ There are thus 

^ There is no available material for dating definitely the Puranas in 
their present form ; that Puranas have existed from very early times is 
certain, but there is no reasonable possibility of any of the existing 
Puranas antedating 300 A.D. and very probably no one is at all as old as 
this. It is impossible, therefore, in using the Puranas as repositories of 
ancient legend to ignore the fact that they have been subject to constant 
change and alteration, and that if they are cited to embrace a tradition 
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available centuries o£ manipulation, o£ corruption, o£ 
reconstruction, and to evolve a Ksatriya tradition from 
this mass of priestly lore and to claim for it superiority 
to the incidental notices of the Vedic texts is surely 
a tour de force. Is the argument not reduced to the true 
value when it leads to the suggestion^ that ih.Q‘'ptmy€ijcma’' 
E-aksasas who captured Kusasthali were invaders from 
Punt? Or, again, is Kavana really the Tamil ireivan 
Sanskritized ? ” ^ And can we seriously take Pahcalas as 
humorously the ''five capables ’ V s^nd as, therefore, not 
found in the Itgveda, though humour is hardly alien to 
that collection.^ 

A. Berried ALE Keith. 


Earliest Indian Traditional 'History’ 

In my paper was set out what tradition says about 
what the Indians knew or believed concerning the earliest 
events. Dr. Keith has oftered his criticisms ujion it and 
they naturally continue the discussion about brahmanic 
and ksatriya tradition (pp. 118, 4<11 ante). For the sake 
of conciseness I will deal only with salient matters, 
noticing first the contentions about Trisaiiku. 

Dr. Keith says I misunderstand the argument. The 
alignment in the Vedic Index (i, 331) is "confusion of 
chronology The statement, is this, " The confusion 
of the clironology in the tales of Trisahku is a good 
example of the worthlessness of the supposed epic 
tradition.” I cited the parallel of the two Sauls as a case 
for testing that statement (JRAS, 1913, p. 904). That 
is the point in argument, whether the mention of two 

of 700-600 B.c. at least 1,000 years of possible manipulation intervene. 
And this is the basis for a rejection of contemporaneous or nearty con- 
temporaneous tradition. 

1 JRAS. 1914, p. 278, n. 5. Ibid. p. 285, n. 3. 

^ Mr. Pargiter compares our title “Prime Minister'’ (p. 284, n. 5). 
But there is surel}?- nothing inherently humorous about that title, which 
is simply “ Eirst Minister a form of title which is still extant in Canada. 

JRAS. 1914. 48 
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Trisankiis involves confusion of chronology any mor^^ 
than the mention of two Sauls. The argmiient that he 
now sets out is different. As regards euhemerism I put 
two questions (p. 411 ante). He has offered a reply 
partially to the first, but the second remains. 

Xow to the questions raised by traditional ' history’. 

First, Dr. Keith uses arguments based on the silence 
of the Eigveda. I pointed out when the argument ex 
silentio is cogent and when it is not (JRAS, 1913, 
pp. 887-8). He says, however, Of a race of kings from 
Puriiravas Vedic tradition is silent.” Again, In the 
more or less immediately contemporary Vedic texts 
nothing is known of a king Tris%hku.” Similar is his 
conclusion, '‘It is jierfectly clear that Vedic times do 
not recognize any such racial divisions as the Aila, the 
Sandy umna, and the Manva.” The silence proves nothing, 
unless these matters should have been mentioned ; and 
that there was no call to mention them he shows by 
his statement, "That the Vedic texts, the Samhitas and 
the Brahmanas, are not books of historical purpose is 
notorious.” The Eigveda does not mention at all "the 
tree which is most characteristic of India ”, the banyan, 
as Professor Macdonell notices (Sansk Lit, pp. 146-7) : 
would anyone argue from that silence that the banyan did 
not exist in India when the hymns were composed ? 

Next, as regards the value of brahmanic tradition, 
which Dr. Keith quotes and relies on. I cited Professor 
Macdonell’s authority to prove the disregard shown by 
the brahmans for history (Sansk Lit, p. 11). Dr. Keith 
demurs and says, " Professor Macdonell is dealing in the 
passage cited specially with the dates of Sanskrit authors 
like Kalidasa.” Professor Macdonell begins his remarks 
thus (p. 10), "History is the one weak spot in Indian 
literature. It is, in fact, non-existent. The total lack 
of the historical sense is so characteristic that the whole 
course of Sanskrit literature is darkened by the shadow 
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of this defect, suffering as it does from an entire absence 
of exact chronology?'/’ There is no limitation in these 
words. He goes on, “ So true is this that the very date 
of Kalidasa, the greatest of Indian poets, was long 
a matter of controversy,” etc. He merely mentions 
Kalidasa as a signal illustration of the general position. 
As regards the reason that Professor Macdonell assigns 
(p. 11), Dr. Keith allows it for the Upanisads and later 
literature. It is unnecessary to discuss this qualification 
here, for, since he says also That the Vedic texts, the 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas, are not books of historical 
purpose is notorious ”, he practically substantiates Pro- 
fessor MacdonelFs statement. Notoriously then the 
brahmans had a ''total lack of the historical sense 
What is their tradition worth, then, in matters of 
traditional ‘ history ’ ? If Dr. Keith maintains that it 
can be treated as a critical standard, the burden of 
proof rests on him. 

It is the accepted opinion tliat the Aryans entered 
India from the north-west. Ksatriya tradition knows 
nothing of it, nor does brahmanic tradition as far as I am 
aAvare. Ksatriya tradition says a movement took place 
the reverse way, outwards through the north-west. To 
disprove this Dr. Keith mentions the grounds on which 
the accepted opinion is based; but ksatriya tradition 
might ask whether those grounds are inconsistent with 
its version. I do not assert this view, but its possibility 
is not wholly beyond consideration. 

I pointed out that tradition tends to suggest Vyasa 
compiled the Rigvedic canon, and Dr. Keith asks, " why 
should the Brahmana, the Aranyaka, the Upanisad, and 
even the Sutra texts pass over this great achievement 
in silence ?” Now on Dr. Keith’s (or indeed any) theory 
the Rigveda must have been compiled at the end of the 
Vedic period and by some person or persons; yet those 
very texts pass that over in silence : why ? The silence 
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concerns him just as much as it concerns me, I will 
venture on an answer: the brahmans set themselves early 
to exalt the antiquity and character of the Rigveda/ and 
naturally nothing that would derogate therefrom could 
be expected from their mouths. 

Dr. Keith asks, ^^Are we to assume that the Ksatriyas 
were not merely anxious to record the kingly dynasties 
but were determined also to preserve, in face of the 
culpable negligence of the Brahmins, the fame of other 
great men among the latter ? ’’ By no means. Brahmanism 
by its exaltation of the Veda and its own pretensions 
shut its own mouth to all mattei's that would derogate 
therefrom, and by its total lack of the historical sense 
confused and mythologized the ' historical ' matters it 
handled. Speaking generally, ksatriya tradition deals 
with ksatriya genealogies, exploits, and interests ; yet 
kings had priests, kings and rishis sought one another’s 
aid, and some brahman families were descended from 
royal ancestry : hence rishis naturally appeared in ksatriya 
tradition. It dealt with matters from their point of 
view and extolled kings, but had not to subserve any 
preposterous claims. It contains no real history, yet its 
genealogies could impliedly preserve some sequence of 
events, some measure of time, some synchronisms. When 
brahmanical matters entered into it, it naturally took 
a ksatriya view of them. Its purview was political ; that 
of brahmanical tradition was religious ; and thus the 
subjects they dealt with differed. Hence ksatriya tradition 
W^uld naturally have recorded matters that brahieanic 
tradition passed over or was ignorant of. 

There must have been abundant ksatriya tradition. 
Is it credible that the Aryan conquest of North India 
was devoid of all adventure and heroism, that no deeds 
worthy of celebration in song were performed, that kings 
took no pride in preserving their ancestry ? Ksatriya 
tradition has reached us through brahmanic hands, with 
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the liability to be edited ” according to brahnianic 
views, and what of it has survived is what brah manic 
censorship has “ passed Intrinsically, therefore, ksatriya 
tradition bears a better guarantee than brah manic tradition 
ill ' historical ’ matters. Moreover, the Puranas are older 
than Dr. Keith estimates. There are reasons for holding 
that Puranas existed in the fourtli century B.c.,^ and ivere 
authoritative even then. 

Dr. Keith, however, condemns ksatriya tradition as 
worthless. Suppose the whole of his position be conceded, 
the validity of his arguments and the worthlessness of 
tradition, there still stands this fact : ksatriya tradition 
knows of tlie results that we call the Aryan occupation 
of India, tells of them in detail, and attributes them to 
one race, the race that it calls Aila. How did worthless 
tradition achieve this remarkable feat ? 

F. E. Pargiter. 


Malava-gana-sthiti 

Dr. Thomas in liis note at p. 413 above has quite 
justifiably quoted for sthiti the meaning, in a particular 
connection, of ' continuance, continued existence t But it 
is equally well establislied as meaning ' a settled rule, 
practice, custom, usage And his rendering of the wliole 
expression Malava-gana-sthiti by "the continuance [sthitij 
of the tribal constitution [ga7ia] of the Malavas (p. 414) 
is plainly influenced, though of course unconsciously, by 
my original interpretation of it twenty -five years ago : 
the word gana means simply ‘ a tribe not ' tribal 
constitution, i.e. embodiment as a tribe 

I had to deal with two expressions, found in records of 
A.D. 473 and 532-3, as follows : — 

1. Mdlavd7idm gana-sthityd : Gupta Inscriptions 
(1888), p. 83, 1. 19. Taking sthiti in the meaning of 

^ This is shown in Mr. V. Smith's third edition of his Early History 
of India^ p. 23. 
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' being in a state or condition b I rendered this (p. 87) 
by {the reckoning from) the tribal constitution [gana- 
sthiti\ of the Malavas^’, 

2. Mdlava-gana-stliiti-vasat : op. cit., p. 154, 1. 21. 
I translated this (p. 158 ) {the establishment of) 
the supremacy [mia] of the tribal constitution [gana- 
sthiti] oi the Malavas ”. 

The x'eckoning referred to in these two passages is 
unmistakably the so-called Vikrama era beginning in 
B.G. 58 : this, indeed, is not contested. And, while 
pointing out that there are coins which show that the 
Malavas existed as an important people from long before 
that time, I arrived at the conclusion that something 
happened in B.C. 58 which led to a more definite 
constitution of them then as a tribe ; and I treated the 
era as running from that event, and so as having been 
founded by them. 

Professor Kielhorn considered this matter, so far as 
the translation of the expressions is concerned but no 
farther, in Ind, Ant, voL 19 (1890), p. 56. He quoted 
from another source the expression gananayd sthcqxiyitum, 
'' to settle or fix by counting, to reckon up And lie 
arrived at the opinion that gana-sthiti should be taken as 
equivalent to ganand, 'counting, reckoning', so as to give 
the rendering '' by or according to the reckoning of the 
Malavas 

A fresh light was timown on the matter lately by 
a new record, of a.d. 405, which was brought to notice by 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar in Ind. Ant, 1913, p. 161.^ Here 
the expression does not include the word sthiti, but is — 

3. Mdlava-gan-dmndta, Mr, Bhandarkar lias trans- 
lated this by the obvious and quite unobjectionable 
rendering "handed down traditionally by the Malava 
tribe 

^ Now see also the Progress Report of the Archseological Survey, 
Western Circle, for the year ending 31 March, 1913, p. 58. 
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In the liglit of the statement in this new record of 
A.n. 405, my amended translations of the two expressions 
quoted on p. 746 above are (1) ^'by the usage of 

the tribe [gana\ of the Malavas'’; and (2) “under the 
influence of or according to [vasatl the usage Ystldtil 
of the Malava tribe [gana] 

The upshot of the matter is certainly not that 
“ according to the earliest available information con- 
cerning the connexions of the Vikrama Era, it dates 
from the foundation of the tribal independence of the 
Malavas” (p. 414 above). It is that the said information 
presents the era as a reckoning which had been handed 
down by the Malavas ; just as has always been my 
contention in recent years: in no way does it assign 
the foundation of the reckoning to them. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Saundarananda of xIsvaghosa 

In his preface to the Saundarananda the editor, 
Mahamahojpadhyaya Haraprasada Sastrin, has endeavoured 
to prove that the author of the poem is Asvaghosa, and in 
discussing various points regarding him he assumes that, 
as Asvaghosa flourished before Nagarjuna, it is not 
possible to find the Madhyamika theory in his work. 
The essence of that theory is SHnyata, and ho goes so far 
as to say that even the word ^iinyata is not used in the 
Saundarananda. But this is not correct. In canto xii, 
16“22, the ^unyavada is described to some extent, and 
the words sWnya and sunyata in their accepted technical 
senses occur in the same canto in verses 20 and 17 
respectively. 

It may be added here that there is another work by 
Asvaghosa in which, again, the MMhyamika theory is to 
be found. Mr. T. Suzuki, enumerating the works of 
Asvaghosa in his preface to the “ Discourse on the 
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Awakening of Faith ” (Mahayanasraddhotpadasasto 
writes (pp. 37-8) as follows ( 6) A siitra on a 
Nirgrantha’s asking about the theory of non-ego. The 
book foreshadows the Madhyamika philosophy of Nagar- 
juna, for the two forms of truth are distinguished there, 
pure truth (paramdrtha-satya) and practical truth 
{samvriti-satya), and the Sunyata theory is also 
pz'oclaimed.” 

Nowhere the question arises: How is it possible for 
Asvaghosa, who is prior to Nagarjuna, the founder of the 
Madhyamika theory, to describe that theory in his work ? 
The answer is this : Certainly Nagarjiina established the 
Madliyamika school. But it does not follow from it that 
all the materials for building the new structure were his 
own. He chiefly collected them from the works previous 
to him, such as the Prajnaparamita, Lanka vatara, etc. 
The theory was evolved in the minds of former teachers 
long before Nagarjuna, and the latter only systematized 
it, and so he is called the founder of it. The case is the 
same with almost all the branches of Indian philosophy. 

There is another point. No doubt, as the editor sa^^s, 
in his Saundarananda Asvaghosa often speaks of the 
practice of Yoga. But this circumstance does not prove 
that he belonged to the Yogacara school. For the 
MMhyamikas are also called yogins, and one may easily 
cite several passages bearing upon that school from 
Candrakirtti’s Madhyamaha-vrtti (edited by Professor L. 
Poussin,- pp. 340, 346, 348) and other works of the class. 

Vidhushekhaea Bhattachaeya. 


Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandeu anb the Date 
OF Kaniska 

■ Professor Franke’s communication on this subject in the 
last number of this Journal and the appended note by 
Dr. J. F. Fleet (pp. 398-4Q1), having been evoked by some 
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references of my own (ibid., 1913, pp. 646, 1031-2), seem 
to call for some remarks in explanation. 

Professor Franke accepts and develops the view of 
M. N. Peri (Bulletin de TEcole Frangaise d'Extrcmie- 
Orient, 1911, pp. 339-90, esp. pp. 355-61), according to 
which the phrases ‘'in the five hundreds in the nine 
hundreds'’, employed by Paramartha, denote, not the 
centuries 500-99, 900-99, but 401-500, 801-900. I regret 
to have written in temporary oblivion of M. Peri’s 
extensive and careful paper, which in any case suffices 
to show what a complicated pi'oblem the date of Vasu- 
bandliu is. I do not propose to enter into it here ; but 
there are some points Mdiich may repay a later 
consideration by some competent scholar. 

The question of the hundreds, so far as it is a matter 
of Chinese philology, I must be content to leave to 
Sinologists; perhaps we may learn before long whether 
the view of M. Peri and Professor Franke receives 
general recognition. But it may be remarked that the 
expressions in question do not originate with the Sanskrit 
of Paramartha, who may have written in that idiom 
“ when five hundred years were passed ” (atUesu panca- 
satavarsesii), but contain the Chinese translator’s 
interpretation. 

Dr. Fleet observes that Perhaps this tradition, also, 
will now be rejected, as unreliable, by those who have 
used it, with the -wrong application of the meaning 
of the five hundred years, towards fixing a later date for 
Asvaghosa and Kanishka ? ” It may therefore be useful to 
specify, for tlie sake of any scholars who may not have 
read M. Peri’s article, what date for Vasubandhu and for 
Asvaghosa is really stated or implied in Paramartha’s 
words. According to evidence supplied by M. Peri 
(p. 361) Paramartha, who died in a.d. 569, himself 
mentions a date when he is writing as a.b. 1265. For 
him, therefore, the nine hundreds, as interpreted by 
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M. Peri and Professor Franke, would denote a century 
ending not later than AJ). 200 (Vasubandhu), and tlie 
five hundreds a century ending not later than 200 B.c. 
(Asvaghosa). In that case no one will question that he 
is veiy grievoiisl}" unreliable. 

We shall not, therefore, be surprised to learn that M. Peri 
(p. 357) supposes Paramartha to have written, not “in 
the nine hundreds but “in the eleven hundreds’'; he 
considers, indeed, that he has evidence pointing thereto. 
The nine will be a Chinese rectification. If this is so, 
tlie five hundreds for Asvaghosa will similarly be 
a rectification — for wliat we do not know — and in any 
case we are no longer in a position to fix what is, in 
fact, the testimony of Paramartha. 

It may, however, be urged that the reason for the 
correction in Paramartha’s text will have been a generally 
accepted . view in China that Vasubandhu belonged to 
“ the nine hundreds ”, and that according to M. Peri 
this dating must have been current in India and have 
been derived thence by Tibetans^ and Chinese. The 
1,000 years mentioned by Hiuen-Thsang - and in his Life 
M. Peri regards as a round number. The matter now 
becomes hypothetical. But let us make the supposition, 
that the date 900 was accepted in India : what follows ? 
What actual period is implied ? We know that according 
to Hiuen-Thsang and others the Parinirvana of Buddha 
took place 100 years before the reign of Asoka, and this 
dating was not only the rule in India, but it is the earliest 
and most authoritative of all,^ since it is given in 
A^vaghosa’s Stdralamkdra (trans. Huber, p. 273 ; see 
M. Levi’s article in the Journal Asiatique, ser. x, tom. xii, 

^ Wassiljew, Buddhismiis, p. 69 (64). 

^ Tnxns. Beal, i, p. 226, ‘Mn the middle of the thousand years,” 
■which supports Professor Takakusu’s view of the “ nine hundreds”. 

It would be still more authoritative, if Asvaghosa belonged to the 
first century B.c. In any case the question of the date of Buddha is 
still open ; the Greeks seem to represent the Jirst nanda as Alexander’s 
contemporary. 
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pp. 84-5, 1908). Buddha will, according to tliis tradition, 
have died after 400 B.c. ; and, supposing the correctness 
of Professor Frankes interpretation, the "'five hundreds’' 
(Asvaghosa) will still be the first century A.D., and the 
“nine hundreds” (Vasubandhu) the fifth centuiy a.d. 

Tliese considerations seem sufficient to show that in 
any event Paramartha’s testimony is against placing 
Asvaghosa, and consequently Kaniska, in the first 
century B.c. 

I observe that Dr. Fleet speaks of a tradition. But, 
of course, this involves an assumption, since the dating 
in Paramartha’s work might very well be due rather 
to a calculation. As, however, we are speaking of 
traditions, let me call attention to a report which certainh" 
seems to be of that nature, namely the statement of 
Hiuen-Thsang (trans. Beal,i, pp. 55-7), according to which 
Kaniska was the founder of a monastery 3 or 4 li to 
the east of the capital of Kapisa (the Kabul territoiy). 
That being so, he will have been, as Hiuen-Thsang 
otherwise also implies, ruler of this country, which 
admittedly (JRAS. 1913, pp. 634-5, 929, 930, 941-2) cuts 
short any question of placing his date in the first century B.C., 

F. W. Thomas. 

Notes on the Edicts of Asoka ” 

As the “Notes on the Edicts of Asoka”, commenced 
on p. 383 above, are not continued in this issue, it is 
expedient to make a special reparation of two omissions 
which might seem to imply a neglect of previous writers. 
They are as follows : — 

1. s.v. Athabhdgiya (pp. 391-2). Mr. Vincent Smith 
should have been mentioned as having previously 
{Indian Antiquary, xxxiv, pp. 3-4) accepted the 
equivalence of atha in this word with Sanskrit a^ta. 
For the rest his interpretation differs from that propounded 
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2. s,v. samaja (pp. 392-4). Ifc should liave been pointed 
out that Dr. R. D. Bliandarkar, who, however, does not 
anticipate the precise point of the exposition, had previously 
{Indian Antiquary, xli, pp. 255-7) shown the true 
cluiracter of a samaja, as an exhibition taking place in an 
arena or amphitheatre, which is in fact already made plain 
in the article cited by me from Album Kern (1903). 

I may here add that the ])\iTd.s>^giriyaggasamdja 
(frag. 45), and probably more than once (see frag, 84), 
in the dramas of Asvaghosa (Lliders, Bruchstiicke 
Biiddhistiseher Dr amen, Berlin, 1911), so that an 
entertainment of this nature seems to have belonged to 
the plot of one of the plays. ^ ^ Thomas. 


A New Poem of Asvaghosa 

I should like to call attention to a remarkable work 
which has appeared as No. xv of the Bibliotheca Buddhica 
under the title Kien-cllui-fan-tsan (Gandistotragatha), 
edited with elaborate commentary and indices by Baron 
A. von StaehHolstein (St. Petersburg, 1913). The work, 
which is a note^vorthy literary achievement, might in 
this country escape observation, as the commentary is in 
Russian. 

The poem is unknown from Indian sources. But 
a Chinese transliteration — if the expression is allowable — 
appears in Nanjio's Catalog lie of the Chinese Trvpitaka, 
under No. 1081, where the title is rendered as G]umii{kd ?)- 
samskvita-stotra or Glianii-sutra ; and in the volume of 
the Tibetan Tanjur, which contains the collection of 
hymns (Bstod . tshogs), it is represented by a translation. 
With the aid of these materials Baron von StaehHolstein 
has succeeded in restoring practically the whole Sanskrit 
text. The difficulty of such an undertaking will be 
apparent when we consider the varying or uncertain 
phonetic values of Chinese signs. It was aggravated by 
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the fact that the transliterator, or the original Sanskrit MS., 
had not seldom confused the similar akmras (e.g. v and 
dh,nj and eoh a.nd tth, y and 2 ^) of the Indian alphahet. 

A much more serious difficulty, however, resided in the 
character of the poem,Avhich is a Buddhist equivalent of, 
say, a Christian hymn on the message of church bells. 
It is a very fine work, quite worthy of Asvaghosa, and 
■characterized by all the metrical and literary subtlety of 
that master of Sanskrit. Moreover, a number of the 
lines consist of mere expexuments in musical sound, the 
various rasas being conve^T-ed phonetically by meaningless 
syllables. But for the fact that these syllables are 
necessarily preserved in the Tibetan the task would here 
have been a hopeless one. 

The text appears interlined wuth the Tibetan and 
Chinese equivalents, and subsequently in its separate 
shape. It is followed by two other, shorter and less 
important, Buddhist hymns, the Saptajinastava and 
i\\ii Manjivmnndmdstaktt aha, which have been similarly 
restored and treated. 

The notes deal witli tlie critical and exegetical 
questions ; and thej?' are followed by a full index of 
the Chinese signs, giving all their occurrences. , The 
reader is therefore in a position to control the regularity 
of the Chinese '' transliteration ”, which is very strict, 
allowing little scope for conjecture. I gather that this 
index is also important, as we may understand, in regard 
to the phonetic values of Chinese signs at the date of the 
transliteration (a.d. 973-81). 

The gcjunM, quite difierent from tlie ghanU or bell ”, 
is a long, symmetrically shaped, piece of wood, whence 
sounds are produced by striking it with a short club, 
also of wood ; it may be seen depicted and described 
on pp. xxi-ii of the work of Baron von Stack Holstein, 
who himself possesses a specimen. 


F. W. Thomas. 
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Note on the name Kusa 

Asvagbosa's Sritrdlmnkara and more than forty other 
Buddhist works have been translated into Ciiinese by 
Kumarajiva, a celebrated Sramana of Indian extraction who 
floiirished in Eastern Turkestan about a.d, 400. He studied 
in Cahill at a time when Ylieh-shih ^ rulers still governed 
parts of Central Asia, and must have possessed some 
first-hand knowledge of the race which Dr. J. F. Fleet 
(above, pp. 369—81) and Mr. J. Allan (above, pp. 403—11) 
agree in calling Kiislian, instead of using the name Kusa, 
found in the Chinese version of the Stdralamkara as well 
as in the Tibetan translation of the 3fahdrdjakani\_s']-' 
kalekha,^ It might possibly be thought that the authors 
of the translation last named, owing to their imperfect 
knowledge of history, misunderstood the original Sanskrit 

^ The characters J -R are rendered by Yiieh-shih, which represents 
their modern Peking pronunciation. The usual transcription ( Y ueh-chih) 
has not been adopted for reasons stated in my paper ‘ ‘KOtaANO und 
Yiieh-shih” (Sitzungsberichte derKhniglich Preussischen Akaclemie der 
Wissenschaften, 1914, pp. 643-50). In the article mentioned I call 
attention to the fact that in the Ma-ming -p‘u - sa - chuan (Life of 
Asvaghosa) Kaniska is spoken of as a ruler of the Little Yueh-shili, 
and try to prove that the characters M JSi , which in one of the old 
dialects were probably pronounced Kw*-si or Gur-siy represent the 
nominative singular corresponding to the genitive plural KOPZANO 
(KOf^ANO) = Kursdnu [Kiiscmu). The regular nominative singular 
of the theme Kusa would, in the second “ unknown ” language of 
Eastern Turkestan (cf. above, p. 84), be Kusi, 

^ The work last named has KuAd (not ATim). It seems to be admitted 
(above, p. 380) that the diiference between ^ and s is in this case 
immaterial (cf. above, p. 87). I note that my suggestion regarding 
the name Ku-sadvipa has nob been criticized. The fact that this name 
is in the Maisyapuraiia placed immediately after the Sakadvipa has 
been mentioned above (p. 88), and I still believe that the expression 
might be rendered by “ the dvipa of the Kusas”. Those who accept 
this interpretation will agree that the name Kusa occurs at least three 
times in Indian literature (preserved in the original or translated into 
foreign languages), while no trace of the supposed name Kusana (or 
Kushan) can be found there. Cf. what Professor Konow says in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society (1914, p. 96) about 'Ku.4advipa, 
which he also connects with the ‘^ethnic name Kosa or Kusa 
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text, and made the mistake alleged above (pp. 380, 411); 
but it seems incredible that a famous scholar like 
Kumarajiva,^ who had travelkid in the Yiieh-sliih 
dominions as early as the fourth century and translated 
a life of Kaniska’s court poet, should have been igriorant 
of tlie correct name of the great monarch’s race. 

The Mat Inscription 

The newly discovered inscription of Mat, if considered 
as it is (without assuming damage to the stone in the 
most important place, cf. above, p. 371, n.), agrees perfectly 
with the Sidrdlamkara and the Mahdrdjakani[sycalekhd, 
according to which Kaniska belonged to the Kusa race. 

There is a distinct dot above the mdtrkd na (in line 2), 
and several well-known authorities on Indian epigraphy 
who have examined squeezes of the inscription agree that 
the dot might be regarded as an anus vara. If we pursue 
this course we arrive at the reading Ktisdnam pi^tT\o\ 
and stand face to face with a Prakrt title which can only 
be considered as meaning “ scion of the Kusas 

Kadphises I’ s Coins 

Hardly any notice has been taken of the coins published 
in my article (above, p. 85). Dr. J. F. Fleet does not even 
mention them, and Mr. J. Allan (p. 410) dismisses these 
most important pieces of evidence with the words : '' The 
hook in the n is a well-known feature of Kharosthi 
epigraphy, quite without significance.” I do not see any 
hooks in the places concerning us, but well-defined strokes 

^ We find some biographical data concerning Kumarajiva and a list 
of his existing translations in Bunyiu Nanjio’s Gatalogxie of the Chinese 
Trmislation of the Buddhist Tripitaha^ Appendix ii, No. 59. Among the 
translations there are lives of A^vagho^a, Nagarjuna, and Deva. 

^ The ipsissima verba of one of them are quoted in my article 
“ KOf> ANO ^nd Yueh-shih”^ referred to above (p. 754). Dr. J. F. 
Fleet reads (above, p. 370) : “ Kti8hd/m-putr\p '] : son or descendant of the 
Kushanas ”, and adds (p, 371) : we cannot find an anusvdra and read 
Kmhdnaniy and still less Kushanarh^^^ and ‘‘ The marks above the na are 
only due to damage to the stone 
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to the left forming right angles with the matrka na and 
attaclied to the bottom of it in all the three legends 
reproduced. The mcltrkti na combined with a stroke to 
the left placed at its bottom can, however, mean either 
nn'^ or inwi, and it is not easy to decide how it is to be 
read on the coins. 

The sign described was at the time of Asoka undoubtedly 
used to represent mi?' The same stroke to the left being 
observed at the bottom of the aksara which on the coins 
of Kadphises I represents and the '‘'Greek’' legends 
of the same monarch showing the word KOf>ANO 
(KOPZANO) = Kmamo (cl above, p. 84, and Mr. Smith’s 
Catalogue, p. 65), I suggested the reading Kitsami 
yav'iigascL After my article " Was there a Kusana Race ? ” 
(above, pp. 79-88) had appeared I found tliat the sign 
described above (the matrka na with a stroke to the 
left attached to its bottom) did stand for nam in some 
Kharosthi documents later than Asoka.^ In view of this 

^ I considered (abore, p. 87) Kumnu as a Scythian (i.e. Old Khotani, 
or language ii) genitive plural, preserved in the half-Prakrtized legend. 
It would, no doubt, simplify matters if it could be proved that a Prakrt 
genitive plural {Kitsdnam) was intended. 

- e.g. in the word paminanusanain. Of. Senart, Inscriptions de 
Piyadassi, p. G4, pi. i. Mr. Pargiter says (above, p. GoO) : “ a in nu 
was denoted [in the Asoka inscriptions] by that [leftward] stroke 
applied, however, to the very extremity of 

® We find the same sign in the word Narndmena^ which occurs in one 
of the Kharosthi documents from Niya deciphered by Professor Pv-apson. 
Of. p. 10 of liis Specimens of Kharosthi Inscriptions, The same sign will, 
I think, be recognized between Me and drasa on some of Menander’s 
coins, and I 'have no doubt that it was intended for nain [nan). 
Of. Mr. Smith’s Catalogue of Coins, pi. v, No. 8 ; Professor Gardner’s 
Catalogue, pi. xi, No. 11 ; and Mr. Whitehead’s Catalogue, X)l. vi, 
No. 471. The stroke to the left attached to the matrlcd na is wanting 
on all coins known to me where there are certain na's, as on those of 
Philoxenos {Philasimsa). Of, Gardner, pL xiii, No. 7 ; Smith, pi. vi, 
No. 4 ; and Whitehead, pi. vii, No. 577. Many of those interested in 
Indian history will, I am sure, believe that on the coins of Menander 
[Menamdrasa) and Kadphises I {Kttsdimm yavugasa) the stroke to the 
left attached to the matrlcd na means something, until they see 
a sufficient number of coins proving the contrary. I have not been 
able in the catalogues mentioned to discover any well-defined strokes 
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fact, I now think tlmt tlie words if yavngasa 
were intended by the die-sinkers in question. We might 
hesitate between (genitiv^e plural of Kum in the 

language ii) and Ktisanam (Prakrt genitive plural of 
but we cannot admit that the clear-cut leftward 
.stroke, repeated on at least three dies, stands for nothing. 
Those who accept what has just been said will agree that 
the leo^ends mentioned constitute still stronger evidence in 

!r> o 


favour of my view (Kusa, not Kusana or Kuslian) than 



the Mat inscription does, because the latter can be put 
.aside by assuming one accident (damage to the stone), 
while three are required if the existence of legends reading 
'' of the ycuviiga of the Kusas ’’ (Kusanam [or Ktisdmo] 
yavtigasa), etc., is to be denied. 


The Mdnikyala Inscription 


I do not think that the sign which immediately 


follows Qnsd in the Manikyala inscription can possibly 
be intended for the same group of sounds as the signs 


which correspond to the fourteen certain na's of that 
record (cf. above, p. 84). But even those who accept 
Dr. J. F. Fleet’s reading, Gumnava{gn^sasamvarcl]iak^^^^ 


to the left attached to m’a in the Kharosthi legends of any ruler except 
. Menander and Kadphises I. The strokes to the left are on the coins 
published above (p. 85) more pronounced than on those of Menander. 

^ The exact reading adopted by Dr. J. F. Fleet (p. 373) is Giiahaim- 
vamsariiim-dhaJca, On p. 374, however, it is said : “and so we have 
the name here as Guskana = Gmhdna,^^ and on p. 371 we tind the 
, statement : “ the Kharoshthi alphabet does not always, if indeed ever, 
, distinguish clearly between the cerebral n and the dental n,” 
y JBAS. 1914. ; . 49 
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will have to admit that this expression might be regarded 
avS meaning scion (or increase!* o£ the race) of the Gusas 
I think that the nearly identical title Ivwmnam 2 ndr[o] of 
Mat, the first part of which can be nothing but a genitive 
plural, makes this interpretation inevitable, and that 
there is certainly nothing in the Manikyala inscription ^ 
disproving the correctness of Kumarajiva’s translation 
(Ktbsa, cf. above, p. 754). 

The Pmijtar Inscri^dion 

All we know of this record, the original of which has 
been lost, is contained in two ^ different treatments of it 
by Sir A. Cunningham (JASB., 1854, p, 705, and Arch. 
Surv. India, vol. v, Calcutta, 1875, pp. 61-2). I do not 
think I deserve tlie reproach of hardly having done 
justice to the inscription (cf. above, p. 372). The fact is 
that I ignored the figuring of 1854 and accepted the 
statement of the learned General printed in 1875: “It 
is very unfortunate that the name of the king is broken 
off at the end of the first line, the initial letter i?, or 
perhaps JT, being the only one unmutilated. The second 
letter, which is very doubtful, may be either re, or ha, 
or neT 

Dr. J. F. Fleet reads ra- (Cunningham’s R, or perhaps 
iV) ja (C. : very doubtful — re, or ha, or ne), while con- 
sidering it as a “moral certainty” that the third letter, 
“ which is damaged ” (C. does not even mention the third 
letter), was mi — and all this on the sole authority of 
a plate known to Sir A. Cunningham. The eminently 

^ I have not had sufficient time properly to consider the new treatment 
of this important record which we find above {pp. 641-60), but I note 
that the reading Gmano is suggested there by Mr. Pargiter, who refuses 
(p. 651) to admit an Old Khotani (language ii) genitive in the Manikyala 
inscz’iption “ because all the terminations here are Prakrit ”, and explains 
the 0 (in Gusano-vctP) by assuming that the “ compound ” is formed 
after the Iranian [!] fashion of , using the nominative form instead of 
the base-form in the first member of a compound word ” (p. 650). 

2 See also JASB., 1863, pp. 1,45, 150. 
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sound judgment of the latter being as well known as the 
fact tha,t the facsimiles of the period are very far from 
satisfactory,^ we must refuse to consider the word raj ami 
(and, consequently, the whole of the Panjtar inscription) 
as in our case (Kusa or Kusana, Kushan, etc.) proving 
anything at all. 

The iMe KOi^ANO f^AONANO f>AO 
Dr. J. F. Fleet has certainly succeeded in showing 
(p. 376) that substantial parts of the general design nearly 
always separate the words KOf>ANO and |3 AON A NO 
on the coins in question. This would indeed militate 
against the reading KOt> A NO |3 AON A NO f>AO . . . 
suggested above (p. 83), while favouring Dr. J. F. Fleet’s 
arrangement : f>AONANO f>AO . . . KOf>ANO, if it 
could be proved that the parts of the general design 
constituted on the coins of the period anything like marks 
of punctuation. But can such a rule be proved ? Many 
readers of this Journal will agree with me in considering 
it impossible. Do not the king’s legs,^ which generally 
separate KOf>ANO from AON A NO, stand between 

^ In order to illustrate wbat has been said above, a line of the 
Manikyala inscription is here shown as it appears in the second volume 
of the Reports of the Archseological Survey of India (Simla, 1871, 
pi. Ixiii) and in a photographic reproduction {Jotmial Asiatiqite, 
Janvier-Fevrier, 1896, pi. i). 





^ I do not know on what grounds Dr. J. F. Fleet considers the 
substantial parts of the design as meaning nothing when they separate 
letters belonging to the same word, but attaches a great importance to 
them when they intervene between KOf^ ANO ^ud f>AONANO. 
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the 1 and the A (in BACI AGO) N) on >some coins of 
Kaniska (cf. Whitehead, pi xx, Nol 4) ? Many similar 
legends could be quoted from the catalogues meiitiGned, 
and I think that no facts have been adduced which 
preclude our recognizing the well-authenticated title 
K€osd 7 h mhdn sdh, tlie existence of which is admitted 
above (p. 379), on the coins of Kaniska and his successors^ 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith authorizes me to say ''that lie 
knows of no reasons which could prevent our reading 
KOf^ANO i^AONANO f>AO KANHf^Kl on certain coins 
of Kaniska, and that he does not consider as convincing 
the arguments advanced by Dr. J. F. Fleet and Mr. J. Allan 
in favour of a different arrangement of the legend 
(f>AONANO f>AO KANHf>Kl KOBANO)”. This statement 
of a well-known authority on Indian numismatics wall, no 
doubt, be of special interest to those who have observed 
the uncompromising attitude adopted by Mr. J. Allan on 
p. 403 ("It must be obvious to anyone who has ever seen 
one of the coins in (.|uestion that the legend cannot be taken 
in the order in which,” etc.). 

General Remarks 

It seems to be admitted that, if nothing else were known 
of the name of the race, the most natural way of translating 
the title Ku^dn mh on purely philological grounds would 
be " King of the Ktis or Kusas This being so, it must 
be proved by independent evidence that in this case 
a different interpretation has to be resorted to. I cannot 
see a sufficient proof in the fact that the word Ku&i and 

^ Even those who read i^AONANO F>AO • ■ ■ KOf> ANO need 
nob abandon the view that Kusa is the correct name of Kaniska’s race. 
Professor Konow (op. cib,, p. 93} adopts the arrangement last mentioned 
and still considers KOf^ ANO as a genitive plural of Kosa or Kusa, 
KOBANO placed after the name of the king might perhaps mean 
“of the Kusas” (“who belongs bo the Kusa race”). We know very 
little of Old Khobani (language ii) syntax, and cannot say whether such 
a use of the genitive occurs in that language. In Prakrb, however, 
similar cases seem to be proved. Of. Professor Konow’s article, “ Goths 
in Ancient India,” JRAS., 1912, pp. 379-85. - ’ 
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its Cliiiiese equivalent Knei-shiiang^ have been used as, 
the names of a tribe or territory. That does not seem to 
be more astoiiisliing than the circumstance that tlie word 
Preussen (originally nothing but a plural of Preusse) is 
used as the name of a well-known kingdom at the 
present day. 

The word Cuseni or Cusani, mentioned by Mr. J. Allan 
(on p. 405), is admittedly nothing but a conjecture by 
Tomascheck (Sitzungsb. of the Vienna Academy, 1877 
[not 1887], vol. Ixxxvii, pp. 155-6). Professor Marquart, 
who reads Gussis where the text has RulEs,^ is responsible 
for a similar conjecture which favours my view. The 
Qusani or Qasani of the Spicilegium Syriacum are easily 
outbalanced by the Kus of the Syriac legend of Alexander.^ 
It is true that the Armenian Khisank‘ has probably (but 
not necessarily, as I am informed by a most competent 
Armenian scholar) to be regarded as a plural of IGusan 
(not K'us or K'u&). I do not think, however, that this 
fact can outweigh the authority of Kumarajiva — -one of 
the most famous scholars of Buddhist antiquity— borne 
out, as it is, by the Mat inscription and by certain coin- 
legends of Kadphises I. 

May I conclude this note by drawing attention to the 
manner in which Dr. J. F. Fleet deals with the documentary 
evidence supporting the view put forward in my article 
‘‘Was there a Kusana Race?^’ (above, pp. 79-88). One 
die-sinker’s mistake repeated in several dies/ two accidents,® 

^ The expression Kuei-slmang never, as far as I know, occurs in places 
where it cannot be explained as the Chinese rendering of an Iranian 
plural form or of a singular form of the type Preussen. It would be 
a different matter if e.g. Kadphises I were called a Kuei-sJmang instead 
of being spoken of as a Kiiei-shitang-hsi-ho'it or Kiiei-ahuang-wang 
(cf. above, p. 80). 

“ EranSahr^ p. S6, n. 2. ® Cf. Marquart, op. cit., p. 88. 

It is implied above (p. 407) that the expression XOPANCY of the 
Kadaphes-coins is a mistake for XOPANOY. 

^ The anusvdra which necessitatas the reading Kusdnam putr[o], 

scion of the Kuisa’s,’^ is dismissed, as due to damage to the stone 
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and two translators errors^ are assumed in order to 
disprove the correctness of the name Kusa. 

A case in assailing which, assumptions of this kind 
have to be so freely resorted to, must be a very strong 
one, and I am as convinced as ever that Kusa (not Kusaiia 
or Kushto) was the correct name of Kaniska’s race. 

A. VON StaEl-Holsteik. 


Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President of the Society, has 
been elected an Honorary Member of the Deutsche Morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft ; and nearly simultaneously the 
University of Strassburg conferred upon him tlie honorary 
degree of PIi. D. On June 2 he was present at the Oxford 
Convocation to receive the Honorary D. Litt. These 
distinctions are in recognition of Sir Charles' eminence in 
Arabic studies — more especially in connexion with tlie old 
poetry — as shown in his edition of the Miv'allaqdt (with 
commentaiy, Calcutta, 1891), the Dlwans of 'Abid and 
'Amir ibn at-Tufail (Leyden, etc., 1913), and tlie Mtvfadda- 
liyydt (in progress), and in the translations associated with 
these or published independently. 

(cf. above, pp. 371, 755), and the mark in the Manikyala inscription 
which Mr. Pargiter describes (p. 649) as “clearly cut, precise, and 
deliberate”, is disregarded as “nothing but a slight exaggeration of 
the slope to the left with which the Kharoshthi n often ends ” (p. 374}. 

^ Both translators, who are evidently quite independent of each 
other, give the name as Kusa (cf. pp. 380, 754), and Dr. J. P. Fleet 
believes that they are wrong, having mistaken Kusanamni^e for 
Kxismmm varp^e. Another error must be assumed if the passage of 
the Li-yuMo-rgyus-pa quoted above (p. 381), “ the king Kaiiika and the 
king of Guzan and king Vijayakirti, lord of Li, and others . . . is to 
have any force. If the text is considered as correct, Kanika cannot be 
the king of Guzan, and it becomes impossible to connect Guzan w'ith 
Ku^n. But, even if we do assume an error in the text and consider 
Guzan as a form of Ku§an, w'e need not attach more importance to Guzan 
than to the Chinese Kuei-shuang (cf. above, p. 761). I do not, owing to 
want of time, discuss at present the new interpretation of a certain 
Kidara coin legend suggested above (p. 410) and some other matters less 
intimately, connected with the main question (Kusa or Kushan) involved, 
but I hope I may be allowed to do so at a future date. 
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The DiwANS of 'AbId . ibn al- Abbas and ‘Amir ibn 
at-Tufayl. Edited for the first time and supplied 
with a translation and notes by Sir Charles Lyall. 
E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, 1913. 

Most of the poems in this volume, together with the 
commentary elucidating tliem, are edited from a. unique 
manuscript in the British Museum (Or. 6771) written 
early in the fifth century of the Hijra ; and tlie text thus 
obtained has been supplemented by a collection of all 
poems and fragments of verse ascribed to ‘Abid and ‘Amir 
that occur in Arabic lexica, anthologies, and other works. 
The total number of verses is exactly 1,000; of these 
about two-thirds belong to ‘Abid. The text of the poems 
is fully vocalized throughout, nor has the commentary 
been stinted in this respect. Critical and explanatory 
notes to both are added at the foot of every page. The 
Arabic portion of the book is concluded by four indices : 
rhymes and metres, personal names, geographical names, 
and selected words. Facing p. ia will be found an 
excellent facsimile of two folios of the original MS. The 
English portion comprises an elaborate introduction to 
each Diwan, descriptions and translations of the poems, 
with many fine remarks on points of interpretation, and 
a list of Ernendanda et Addenda. This summary will 
serve to indicate the range of the work. Very few, if 
any, editions of Oriental poetry are so completely 
equipped. It is dedicated to Professor Theodor Noldeke, 
“ the acknowledged master of all European scholars in 
this field of study"' — a just and graceful tribute of 
gratitude for the help which he has given in preparing 
it for the press. 
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Of the two poets 'Abid is by far the more reB 
His odes take us back to near the beginning of the sixtJi 
century A.D., when Asad and the Northern Arab tribes had 
come under the rule of Hujr, the father of Imra' al-Qais. 
Several passages in the Diwto refer to the slaying of 
Hiijr by 'Abides fellow-tribesmen, and one poem (which 
can hardly be genuine) is actually addressed to him. 
Others are addressed or refer to Imra’ al-Qais, who as 
his father’s avenger was engaged in a bitter feud with 
the men of Asad. These historical notices are important. 
To give a single instance, the verse (iv, 19) 

Didst thou say that thou wouldst seek to Caesar for help ? 
— then shalt thou surely die a Syrian (subject to Rome) 1 ” 

shows that an appeal to Justinian was at least threatened 
by Imra al-Qais; and there is evidence that he carried 
out his threat, since, as tlie editor observes, the ’ well- 
attested story of as-Samaual and the coats of mail implies 
that Imra al-Qais had become a subject of Rome. The 
poems of 'Abid exhibit striking parallelisms with those of 
his greater rival; e.g., the anomalous metre (on which 
Professor Noldeke contributes a valuable note) of 

also occurs in the Diwaii of Imra al-Qais, and no third 
example is known. In discussing the authenticity of the 
poems ascribed to ‘Abid, and of the pre-Islamic poetry as 
a whole, Sir Charles Lyall lays stress upon the individuality 
of character which appears in the work of the ancient 
bards. He thinks “it would be a most fantastic view to 
take ” that these poems, or at any rate the main part of 
them, were “ fabricated in a later age, by scholars who 
lived under totally different conditions, in a world which 
had radically changed from the days of the nomadic life 
of desert Arabia”. Such forgery on a large scale is plainly 
incredible, and the fact that a few Moslem scholars 
imitated the old poetry to perfection only proves how 
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intimately they had studied it. No doubt Khalaf al-Ahmar 
could have copied the various styles of celebrated poets of 
antiquity well enough to deceive his contemporaries, but 
he could never have, written one of ilie MiiUillaqat To 
what extent is it possible for a European scholar 
thoroughly at home in pre-Islamic literature to distinguish 
the work of one poet from that of another by stylistic 
evidence alone ? It would be interesting to hear Sir 
Charles Lyall on this point. Some years ago the present 
writer had an opportunity o£ trying the same experiment 
with several Pei’sian ghazels woven, as the fashion is, 
round the margins of rugs and carpets. He found himself 
able to assign some of, them conjecturaliy to different 
authors — Sa'di, Hafiz, and Jami, and as a rule his 
conjectures were verified on investigation. Here the 
criterion was not linguistic peculiarity, but a certain 
distinctive, though indefinable, individuality of treatment. 

The contrast between the two poets with whom this 
volume is concerned will he felt by every reader. Placed 
beside 'Abid’s original and often vividly imaginative 
style (cf., for example, i, 35 to the end; vi; viii, 4~6 ; xv, 
16-17 ; xix, 9-14), the war-songs of 'Amir seem mediocre 
and monotonous. It may be that the English version 
exaggerates our impression of his inferiority. All his 
poems are rendered in prose, while in translating ' Abid 
Sir Charles Lyall has in many passages reproduced the 
form as well as the meaning. Although poetry is better 
translated into good prose than into prosaic verse, there 
can be no question that verse is the ideal medium in the 
hands of one who has the secret of using it. These metrical 
versions are beyond praise. In Sir Charles Lyall the 
artist keeps even pace with the scholar, and one might 
almost say that his genius for translation is the result of 
that singular harmony. He makes light of the intractable 
material ; his English fits the Arabic like a glove, and he 
seems never at a loss for the right word. 
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Whereas the text of ‘Amir has a good commentary, by 
Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Qasim al-Anbaii (the most 
eminent pupil of Thadab), and is in sound condition, tliat 
of ‘Abid,so far as it rests upon the sole authority of the 
British Museum codex, presents great difficulties, having 
been transcribed ‘‘ in a manner which frequently shows 
tlie grossest ignorance and carelessness’’; moreover, the 
anonymous commentator leaves much unexplained, and 
some poems are without any commentary at all. 
Suggestions for the improvement of a text that has 
undergone the scrutiny of the editor and Professor 
Noldeke must be more or less speculative. The following 
are, perhaps, worth consideration. 

p. r, 1. 1. h^\ oJ Possibly 4 ! 

“ you will have given him the right to reproach you 
with a benefit (if you put him to death after taking 
delight in his praise; and therefore you will be 
inclined to spare him. On the other hand, should 
his eulogy fail to please you, it will be easy for you 
to kill him).” Perhaps should be substituted 
for 

p. A, 1. 2. The oft-quoted verse 

is followed in Tibrizi’s recension of the poem by two 
verses, the first of which runs : 

This verse the editor translates (p. 17) : 

‘‘ In God is all good attained to : 

the doctrine that He is made up of separate 
Persons (?) is foolishness,” 

taking cUk; as equivalent to ; but he adds 

that the second hemistich may be rendered : ‘‘ in 
certain statements (that are made about God) is 
foolishness,” I think, however, that the pronoun in 
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iUasu stands neither for dlSV Ror for but for 

j^\. “ Through God is all good attained to ” ; 

consequently it is foolishness ” to say that through 
Him only some good is attained to. As the preceding 
verse indicates, this refers to the antithetic doctrines 
of tavjakkul (which is closely connected with imvMd) 
and kasb. The false statement is a denial of the 
well-known Sufi theory that in reality none but God 
provides the means of subsistence or is the author of 
benefits and injuries. It seems highly improbable 
that V. 23, though older than the two additional 
verses, belongs to the pre-Islamic age. 


p. ff, 1. 5. 




Sir Charles L^^all describes the words 1 
as unintelligible, and he thinks that two half -verses 
may have accidentally dropped out. I 2 )ropose to 
read : ''when thou desertest thy brother 

and when he refuses (to help thee as he ought) . . 

p. rt, 1. 6. 

The commentator explains : 

Sir Charles Lyall suggests ajlx: but a preterite 

is required. I propose 

p. rr, 1. 10. Is not p preferable to p, following 

p. fv, 1. 9. • 

Lll — ^ yXjLs::- 

The MS. reads Professor Noldeke suggests 

but this does not satisfy him ; and of 
which the editor has adopted, he remarks : " rnisslich 
ist das auch !’’ In my opinion the true reading is 
lzjs£, derived from the phrase ''the affair 

passed from him."' The poet boasts that the Banu 
Asad " caused the fortune of Ghassan to' pass from 
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them ”, i.e. defeated them in battle, and concludes 
with the taunt that they know little of success, 
p. ir, 1. 6. Read ji (which, I think, is what the 

copyist wrote) instead of cLJijjk 


p. Tv, h 17. . 

* fc’l' 

The phrase U seems r 
reading is uncertain. The 
under the first letter of 
two dots over it ; and the 
letter is either , or The 
is quite illegible. I submit 
“ wind-swept dust,” 
word in tiiis place. 


J o 

■ather strange, and the 
facsimile shows no dot 
but there appear to be 
immediately preceding 
beginning of the word 
that the copyist wrote 
which is an appropriate- 

R. A. N. 


The Governors and Judges of Egypt, or Kitab 
EL-'UMAR r (EL-WuLAH) WA KiTAB EL-QuDAH OF 
el-Kindi. By Rhuvon Guest. Gibb Memorial 
Series, vol. xix. 8vo ; pp. 72, tat. London, 1912. 

En un gros volume, M. Guest nous donne le texte de 
I’Histoire des Gouverneurs et des Qadis d’Egypte. II 
y a joint Tappendice dTbn Zulaq a FHistoire des 
Gouverneurs, celui d’Alimad ibn 'Abd el-Rahman ibn 
Burd a THistoire des Qadis : des biographies de certains 
qadis par Ibn Hajar et el-Dhahabi (113 pages) ont ete 
egalement editees dans ce livre. Nous y trouvons encore 
une solide introduction sur Kindi et ses ouvrages ; une 
etude methodique sur les sources qui ont servi de base aux 
deux oeuvres indiquees ci-dessus : cette etude, exposee tres- 
clairement, pent servir d'exemple pour les enquetes du 
m^me genre ; des tableaux permettent de situer tres 
rapidement les traditionnistes k leur date. Un glossaire,. 
nn fac-simile de six pages du manuscrit, un index 
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considerable (69 pages) font de ce livre xxn instrument 
de travail de premier ordre. Signalons une innovation 
interessante : deux cartes, une de TEgypte, Tautre de 
Fempire 'abbaside, permettent de suivre le texte avec 
intelligence, d’autant plus vite que dans Findex des renvois 
aux cartes sont faits pour chaque nom geograpliique. 

La lecture de quelques pages de FHistoire des 
Gouverneurs et des Qadis d’Egypte suffit pour nous faire 
apprecier le travail de benedictin qu’a du fouriiir M. Guest : 
ce volume est un veritable catalogue de noms propres. 
Levant les reclierches penibies et laborieuses que Fediteur 
a du effectuer il faut s’incliner, et je m’excuse de relever 
au milieu de nombreuses phrases parfaitenient etiidiees 
quelques erreurs de detail. 

Avant M. Guest, deux essais d’edition du texte de Kindi 
avaient ete tentes, Fun par M. Koenig, qui s’etait borne 
a publier quelques pages du Livre des Gouverneurs, 
Fautre par M’. Gottheil, qui avait donne le texte de 
FHistoire des QMis. Les jugements sur ces editions 
avaient ete unanimement severes : leur oeuvre etait une 
mauvaise plaisanterie, et leurs auteurs etaient bien 
in sufBsam men t prepares. 

Dans Kindi, comme dans Ibii 'Abd el-IIakam, qui le 
preceda d’un siecle, la serie des autorites qui appuient un 
fait a autant d’irnportance que le fond de Fhistoire contee, 
Les noms des traditionnistes nous serviront beaucoup pour 
la critique de ces textes, et nous constaterons sans doute 
que ce sont les memes homines qui ont la paternite de 
certaines anecdotes tendancieuses. II est rare d'ailleurs 
que les traditions citees par Kindi aient un caractk'e 
d’appreciation : le plus souvent elles enregistrent des 
faits. Kindi nous donne le nom des Gouverneurs de 
FEgypte, des principaux fonctionnaires (khardj, ^^urtaA, 
baricl), des suppleants du gouverneur en cas d'absence, des 
qadis. Puis les faits importants sont cites dans Fordre 
chronologique, avec un grand luxe de details: chefs 
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d’annee, organisafceurs de revolfces, et, en cas de represaille>s, 
noms des coupables executes; les dates soiit doiinees 
toujours avec une precision absolue, et la ferie et le 
qiiantieme du mois sent souvent indiques. 

L’allure constamment simple du r4cit donne uii certain 
humour aux histoires droles que Kindi nous a transmises : 
elles valent toutes la peine detre lues dans le texte, 
car un simple detail fournit une note tres comique. 
Surpris doiiloureusement d’etre revoque de son poste de 
gouverneur, 'Abd-Allah ibn ‘Abd el-Malik met ses 
chaussures avant son pantalon (p. 63). Entre autres 
mesures, le gouverneur Abu Calili el-Kh^rsi supprime 
les gardiens des bains; chaque baigneur, en quittant 
ses habits, disait: '' Garde-les, Abd Calih ” (p. 122). Un 
qddi prodigue veut gtre le tuteur dun prodigue et 
s’attire cette vive riposte : “ Et quel sera ton tuteur, 
qadi?” (p. 347). L’histoire de I’liomme qui met un 
talisman dans sa barbe pour se proteger du mauvais 
oeil (p. 420); celle du juge facetieux qui force un 
plaideur a craclier a la figure de son adversaire et le 
condamne ensuite parce qu’un tel acte ne prouve pas 
en sa favour (p. 438) ; celle du qddx qui interdit de 
porter des grands bonnets et se reserve ce luxe comme 
un privilege,, puis qui est depouille du sien par des 
enfants qui s’en servent comme jouet (pp. 460-2) ; toutes 
ces anecdotes ne rnanquent pas de savour. 

UHistoire des Qddis est surtout interessante, parce 
qu’elle nous permet de suivre dans ses grandes lignes 
Torganisation de la justice en Egypte. Le qadi est 
nomme tantdt directement par le Khalife, tantot par 
le gouverneur de I’Egypte (voir les premieres lignes de 
chaque chapitre). De nombreux personnages rnanifestent 
vivement leur repugnance pour la fonction de qadi, et 
souvent ils sont nommes centre leur grd (Introd., p. 24 ; 
texte, pp. 302, 306, 311, 315, 417-18, 458). Le grand 
qadi d’Egypte, appeM d’abord qddi Migr, prit a Tdpoque 
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fatimite le nom qddi des qddis, et il porte alors une 
seric de litres officiels, dont quelqxies-xins sont illustres 
par r'epigrapliie egyptienne de cette epoque (pp. 497, 
590, 597, 599-600, 613). La competence territoriale de 
ce fonctionnaire aiigmenta naturellement en proportion 
avec Taccroissement de Timportance de I’Egypte; a la 
fin dll iv*^ siecle, iin document officiel Tappelle qadi du 
Caire et du Vieux-Caire, d’Alexandrie, des deux sanc- 
tiiaires (la Mecque et Medine), de Damas (ou de Syrie), 
d'el-Ealibah, d'el-Raqqali. et du Magrib (pp. 599-600) : 
Bargain la Sicile furent ajoutees plus tard (p. 611), 
Sa competence ratione materice fut d'abord tres etendue ; 
juge an civil, il le £xit aussi au criminel (p. 309) ; puis 
le nazar f€l-mazdlim' iut uiie fonction distincte, qui 
etait quelquefois donnee au qadi. Ses appointements 
varik-eiit considerablement ; si certains q^dis jugeaient 
gratuitement (p. 339), d’autres acceptaient des remunera- 
tions tres elevees. Les traitements augrnenterent 
naturellement: la principale raison vient de ce fait que 
la communaute musulmane prit une importance toujours 
croissante. Voici quelques chiftres : 200 dind-rs par an, 
de 69 a 83 H. (p. 317); 360 dinars, en 155-68 H. 
(pp. 369, 377, 378) ; 2,016 dinars \sic], en 199 h. (p. 421) ; 
3,016 dinars, en 212 H, (p. 435); ces deux traitements 
durent etre exceptionnels, et Kindi eprouve le besoin 
d’insister (^ jjb 1^440 dinars, en 311 H. 

(p. 531). Les fonctionnaires qui entourent le qadi finirent 
par etre nombreux : on pent en voir une liste, p. 468. 
La mosquee sert de tribunal, sauf au debut pour les 
Chretiens, qui etaient juges devant la porte, jusqu’en 
180 H. environ (pp. 390-1) : il semble, cependant, qu'un 
jugement prononce ailleurs que dans la mosquee etait 
valable, mais le fait est exceptiomieL (p. 374). A partir 
de la seconds moiti6 du premier siecle de Thegire, les 
jugements etaient consignes dans un registre (p. 310 ; voir 
aussi p. 379). 
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On sait quel rdle important joue le temoignage oral 
dans la legislation musTilmane ; aiissi les qadis se moii- 
traient-ils particuiik'ement difSciles sur la moralite des 
temoins (p. 344), au point de ne pas accepter le temoignage 
d’lm liomme d une tribu contre un homme d'un autre groupe 
(pp. 345-6) ; de meme le temoignage d’un cliretien on d iin 
juif netait valable que contre un cliretien ou unjuif 
(p. 351) ; le temoignage d'un homme etait facilement 
recuse par le qadi a cause des opinions religieuses de cet 
homme (p. 422) : c’est ainsi qu au moment de la milmah, 
ceux qui refusaient d adherer a la doctrine alors officielle 
de la creation du Coran ne pouvaient temoigner (pp. 446-7 ), 
Des enquetes discretes etaient faites par ordre du juge 
sur riionorabilite des temoins (p. 361) ; un fonctionnaire, 
nomine gdliih masdil (p. 441), en etait specialement 
charge, et Kindi nous ajErme que certaines personnes lui 
oftraient des pots-de-vin afin d’etre inscrits sur la liste des 
temoins (p. 385) ; cette liste se trouvait consignee dans 
un registre (p. 394), et une nouvelle enquete avait lieu 
tons les six mois (p. 422) ; le tenloignage des enfants etait 
admis dans les affaires criminelles (p. 351). Quelquefois, 
le qadi all ait sur place se renseigner sur la realite d’un 
fait — par exernple, dans le cas d’une contestation au sujet 
d’un mur mitoyen (p. 387). Les peines prononcees par le 
juge consistaient le plus sou vent en coups de fouet 
(pp. 383, 391-2,444); le q^di condamnait aussi le coupable 
a etre promene dans la ville suivant un ceremonial donne 
(pp. 328-9, 391, 404, 444, 452); a la prison (p. 593). 
Les injures contre la mdmoire de Mahomet etaient punies 
de mort (pp, 382, 470) ; Tadultm^e, de lalapidation (p. 594), 
— II est a noter que le qadi a toujours ete cliarge de 
i’administration des biens des orphelins (pp. 325, 355, 386, 
390, 404, 405). 

Quelques corrections sont a faire : de nornbreux passages 
du texte etaient et restent tres obscurs et preteiit matiere 
a discussion. 
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page ligne • 

4 11 1 , lire \ (voir Inirotl,, p . 8 ) . 

7 /14 j lire J 

8 10 et n. 1 : . 11 est certain que raiiteiir du Qdmus 

a voiilii ramener ce nom a la forme d’lm diminutif 
arabe, a cause de la prononciation coniine de la 
dei’niere syllabe. En tout cas, c’est precisement la 
lecture JBidhe^s qui est la seule a rejeter parmi celles 
que donnent les auteurs arabes : le eopte c{>eX&£C 
a pu aboutir a Balbeis on plutot Bilbeis, qui est plus 
coiiraut (cf. J. Maspero et G. Wiet, MaUriaux pour 
servir d la geograpJm de VEgypte, i, pp. 45-6), 

B 12 ne pent pas rester. On pent corriger en 

, transcription de mandator (Casanova, trad, 
de Maqrizl, p. 116, n. 4), ou plutot 
lecture qui respecte plus la graph ie, et qui deriverait 
de /SaFSo<^opo9, porte-etendard (Amedroz, JEAS., 
1912, p. 266: M. Amedroz me prie de dire que 
cette idee lui a ete suggeree par M. E. W. Brooks). 

8 12 II est curieux de voir que le manuscrit dont s’ est servi 

Maqrizi avait aussi uue lacune en cet endroit. II 
avait lu (i, p. 289, 1. 27) 

. M. Koenig (p. 3) proposait 
heureusement de lire ici • 

18 5 lire . 

18 n. 5 : i, p. 335, lire ii, p. 335. 

18 14 L’ ortho graplie du manuscrit etait a garden; elle 

est la plus frequente (J. Maspero et G. Wiet, op. cit , 
p. 51). 

19 3 est encore une forme grammaticale, inventee par 

Yaqut : il est difficile de donner d’apres Yaqat ou le 
Qdmils la vraie prononciation de noms derivant du 
, copte. D’ailleurs la forme actuelle Kherbeta (eopte 

epOuATT) eontredit singulierement T affirmation de 
Yaqut (cf. J. Maspero et G. Wiet, op. cit., pp. 77“8). 
jRAs. 1914. 50 
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page ligne 

20 15 

21 
23 

33 10 

38 9 

38 

47 6 


lire 

p. 336, lireii, p- 336. 

n. 6) ^ 

-C.£i^ , lire • 

lire plutSt, aveo Maqrizi (i, p. 301, 1.^19), 

’ r^]. Mn‘-kwiya/i lux coufera la priere, Timp&t et 

la pierre, 

n. 2 : 101, lire 301. 

jUbj. II feut comme aux^deux lignes prec4deutes 
mettre le conditionuel ou ne pas faire les 


48 

50 

59 



autres corrections. 

12 . iire |_5^. • 

9) L-iU II faut bieu lire supposition faite 

1 f ^par M. Guest, dans les JMiims, pp. 69-70 ; rajouter 

ee uom a I’index, et supprimer (pp. 622 et 623) 
et s’agit d’Atbanase d’Edesse, 

^bord pretjteur de ‘Abd el-‘Azlz ibn Marw^u, 
puis pr^pos4 aux finances d’lSgypte (Maqrlzi, 4d. 
Wiet, ii, pp. 58, 186). 

2 i lirejJixJ . 

14 -j, lire wJ certainement (voir Additions, p. VO). 

^ : nous proposerons, M. J. Maspero et moi, la 

correction transcription du copte <i)A.pfi.A.I'r. 

: le damnuiA du Qdmiis est inexplicable. 

8 ajWl, lire 

La lacune de la p. 101, 1. 16, peut 6tre comblee 
a I’aide du texte de Maqrlzi (i, p. 308, 1. 8). II faut 
lire JJiJ, 

5 Le contexte n’indique pas que se trouve dans la 
Haute-Egypte, comme le Tent I’index (p. 646). 

bj indique sufSsamment que est ici le 
uom dune Urah, or il u’y a que dans le Delta que 
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nous troTivons un district dn nom de tawwah (cf, 
J. Maspero et G Wiet, op. cit., p. 123). 
a etc corrige a tort en 

(p. 70). , simple village, est different de 

, district (cf. J. Maspero et (x. Wiet^ loc. cit., 

p. 32), 

lidr?- ^^.^^J,lire avec Maqr'izi (i, p. 309, 

1. 8), on bien 1:^ ■ 

lire avec Maqrizi (ed. "Wiet, i, p. 337, 

1. 10, comme le propose la note de M. Guest). 




lire ■ ■ 

lire 

n. 2 : 313, lire 312. 

La forme^^-^ est parfaitement correcte (cf. J. Maspero 
et G. Wiet, i, p. 53). 

Tinnis n^existe pas dans les Oasis. II fant d’ailleurs 
lire, an lien de : il J sejonrna deux ans, 

(Maqrizi, ii, p. 339, 1. 36). 

n. 1 : Manbub^ et Anbabab sont des villages tres 
rapprocbes I’nn de Tantre, mais non pas nn gronpe- 
ment a deux denominations (voir la carte de TEgypte 
an 1 : 50,000). 

I lire 

lire 

, lire , 

n. 4 : 320, lire 330. 

Xa‘b ibn Yasar ibn Dinnab etait le fils de la fille de 

■ ■ , , ,,■..■■■ ■' m. 

Xhalid ibn Sinan ; ce dernier etait considere par les 
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page 


827 10 
839 15 

851 17 

365 3 


369 8 

378 10 

384 5 

403 1 

413 14 

425 1 


Berb^res comme un propliMe. Je n^prouve aucune 
diffloulte a accepter la correction proposee par 
M. Torrey (“ Al-Kincll’s History of the Qadls of 
pjgypt ” : Amer. Journ. of Semitic Languages, xs\i, 
1910, p. 190). M. Gottheil avait eclite. 
sans mettre line note (p 6) ; a son tour, M. Guest 
doune 1^1 el- 

aussi le texte du manuscrit. La le 9 on do H, Gottheil 
est eii fait bien meilleure, et il faudrait lire 

tiuC j J phrase est alors tres compre- 

hensible, lit les corrections ne sont pas risquees : 

Lj possMe un alif en trop, et^..~5 a ete ecrit 
deux fois par le eopiste. 
aUI , lire id!^ . 

II faut lire comme p. 352, 11. 2-3 : 

jJLi [^,1 A.;j : J'd • 

j\. Le Qfimus a encore voulu rapprocher ce noni 
de la forme grammaticale connue ; j’insiste a 

nouveau ; le Q&m'Hs n’est pas un livre sur lequel 
on puisse s’appuyer pour discuter la piononciation 
des noms geographiques de I’Egypte. D’ailleurs 
M. Guest suit nne methode discutable : quelle fut 
pour lui la veritable autorite, YaqCit ou le Qdm'd.a ? 
Taqut donne Atrlh, transcription do A.GpHS.1 (cf. 
J. Maspero et G.Wiet, op. oit., pp 3-4). 
yjl , lire 

.j,lire\j. ^ 

iji , lire lit' (Torrey, p. 193). 

, lire . 

, lire . 

^ lire (Torrey, p. 194), et 

rajouter oette page a I’index. 
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page ligne 

466 10 La laciine contenaitprol)ablement (^w<i^^V(p.467,L13), 

498 16 , lire (voir rindex)o 

CorrecMons d V index . — ajonter p. 96. , ajoiiter 

p. 287, et lire p. 288 an lien de 688. , lire p. 94 an lieu 

de 93. , lire p. 143 an lien de 341. , ajonter 

p. 247. Ajonter p. 109. ajonter p. 280. 

, ajonter p. 176. 

Dans r* article cite plus liaut, M. Torrey propose d’autres 
corrections. 

G. WiET. 


Journal of Egyptian Archa^iology, 1914. 

Vol. I, Pts. I^II. 

We welcome the appearance of this new quarterly 
devoted to the antiquities of the Nile Valley and 
p)ublished by the Egypt Exploration Fund. It is in 
form a large quarto of handsome appearance, excellently 
printed, and witli abundant illustrations. Among the 
articles in the first two numbers are to be distinguished 
those in which Professor Naville, the veteran excavator 
of the Fund, describes his discoveries at the so-called 
Osireion at Abydos. Here Professor Naville has unearthed 
a edgantic monument consisting of a hall over 100 feet 
long by 60 feet wide, which he identifies with the Pool 
of Osiris described by Strabo. It was, when he found 
it, partly filled with water, down to which staircases 
extended, and in the middle of which was a kind of 
island, while in the surrounding vralls were sixteen niches 
or ceils reminding him of the “cells of Osiris'' referred 
to in the Book of the Dead. The whole construction 
is composed of huge blocks of red quartzite and other 
hard stones measuring as much as 15 by 8 feet, from 
which Professor Naville concludes that it must be 
contemporary with the Temple of the Sphinx at Gizeh, 
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or at any rate must belong to the pyramid-building age.^ 
Further excavation may possibly reveal the purpose of 
this subterranean lake, which is irot without parallel iii 
other temples, such as that of Karnak, and may possibly 
be connected with the “ Mysteries ” or celebration of the 
funerary rites of Osiiis. In the Journal are also included an 
article by Professor A. S. Hunt on Papyri and Papyrology, 
in which he gives a description of a new ode by Sappho 
containing more than five stanzas, replete with, in his own 
words, “the simple directness and apparently effortless 
felicity of thought” of her whom the Greeks called 
simply “ the poetess ” as they called Homer “ the poet 
Dr. Alan Gardiner gives us also the translation of 
a new' inscription now at St. Petersbuig containing the 
predictions in the leign of Amenemhat I of the Pw'elfth 
Dynasty of a reader or scribe named Neferrohu. The 
prophecy, which belongs to the class of those w'hich are 
fulfilled because written after the event, tells us of w'oe 
after woe coming upon Egypt, when the Isile shall dry 
up until men can w'allc from bank to bank, the sun shall 
cease to shine for more than an hour a day and the earth 
to bear fruit, and when man’s hand shall be raised against 
his brother, until prosperity shall be restored by the 
advent of a king from the South, who is evidently 
Amenemhat himself. There is also an excellent article 
by Captain H. D. Lyons, which explains, for the first 
time in detail, the new law relating to the excavation and 
sale of Egyptian antiquities and which should be studied 
■ by every tourist. There are further valuable summaries 
of all recent books and papers dealing wdth ancient 
Egypt; and, as Mr. J. ,G. Milne contributes an article 
on what he supposes to be a caricature of Antony and 
Cleopatra sci’atched on an ibis-jar found at Abydos, it 
will be seen that appeal is made in the new journal to 
the general reader as well as to the archaeologist. 


F. L. 
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Early 'Zoroastrianism. "The Hibbert Lectures for 1912, 
2n(i series. By J, H... Moulton, DXit., D.D., late 
Fellow King’s College, Cambridge, pp. 46 8. London : 
Williaiiis & Norgate, 1918. 10s. 6cl net. 

In tliese lectures the author of the recent Cambridge 
manual on Early Religious Poetry of Persia seeks to 
establish the historical character of Zarathushtra and his 
teaching and to trace the origin and development of the 
reformation effected by that prophet in the ancient 
religion of Persia. Owing to the scantiness of trustworthy" 
historical material for the early periods the treatment of 
this theme is necessarily to a great extent speculative, 
but to this task Dr. Moulton brings an intimate 
acquaintance with most of the recent research on the 
subject, amongst which it is noticeable that the sources 
in Dr. Hastings’ great Encyclopcedia of Religion and 
Ethics are freely utilized. Upon these data and on his 
own study of the Avesta, the author, in attempting to 
reconstruct the history of the unknown past, rears many 
fresh theories of his own, more or less plausible, if not 
always convincing. His arguments, mainly linguistic, 
are always interesting and suggestive, and he frankly 
invites criticism thereon. . 

The Oatlids, now considered to be the oldest portion of 
the Avesta and the primary source of our knowledge of 
Zoroastrianism, are upheld, against the denial of their 
antiquity enshrined in the Introduction ^ to the English 
translation of the Avesta in the Sacred Books of the East. 
Since Darmesteter wrote in 1898, however, the great 
advances in Oriental research have made it clear (as shown 
by West, Mills, Jackson, and others) that the Gatha part 
of the Parsi canon preceded by several centuries the 
school of Philo of Alexandria, from which Darmesteter 
believed that some of the leading tenets of Zoroaster 
had been borrowed. In defending and expounding the 
originality of the Avesta, Dr. Moulton discards as incorrect 
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the term Zend-Avesta foi' tlie sacred book, as Avell as 
Zend for the language, and uses instead “ Gathas ” and 
Later Avesta ’’ (the “ Younger Avesta ” of others) for 
the former and ‘'Gathic'' and ‘‘Later Avestan for the 
latter, though he retains Vendidad{Qv properlj^ Vendidad) 
for the magical ritual, even if it is a misreading for 
VldevdM. “ Parsism,” to denote the religion of the 
Parsis, sounds to us less satisfactory or phonetically 
coiTect than the familiar “ Parsiism 

Although, the glimpses obtained of Zoroaster in the 
Avesta and in Parsi tradition reveal an eminently human 
personality, no agreement lias ^mt been reached respecting 
his date. There are strong reasons for placing the prophet 
and his Gathas several generations earlier tlian the Parsi 
traditional date of 660-583 B,a, and Dr. Moulton “would 
like to give it '' as the eleventh century B.c. (p. 412) ; but, 
in seeking for support for such a conjectural date, is it 
not taking unwarrantable liberties with his authority to 
suggest that the estimate for Zoroaster by Xanthus the 
Lydian, at “six thousand years before Xerxes” (p. 77), 
should be altered to six hundred years (p. 410), in the 
face of the fact that all the other native Greek liistorians 
also place Zoroaster’s epoch at a date corresponding to 
about 6000 b.c. ? It is indeed difficult to explain why 
tlie Greek historians Plutarch, Diogenes, and Hermodorus, 
writing within two centuries of the advent of Zoroaster 
according to Parsi tradition, should place that epoch 
so far back in remote antiquity as six millenniums. In 
attempting to account also for the remarkable omission 
by Herodotus of all mention of Zoroaster in describing in 
considerable detail the system associated with his name, 
Dr. Moulton concludes that the Father of History obtained 
his knowledge of this religion “from strata wholly 
untouched by Zarathushtra’s teaching Is this conclusion 
justifiable or even probable in the view of the generally 
accepted fact, summarized by Rawlinson, the chief 
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. exponent of the great liistorian, that “Herodotus had 
travelled in Persia and derived much of his information 
from Persian informants”? In the discnssion of these 
historical points it would, we think, have conduced to 
greater clearness had the known dates of contemporary 
writers and inscriptions been more freely cited, and 
repeated when necessary ; for in treating the different 
aspects of the subjects there is considerable overlapping 
and incidental references to different periods which, in 
the absence of specified dates, tends somewhat to confuse 
the reader. 

The relationship of Zoroaster to the Magian cult is 
descanted on at considerable length. To the Greeks 
Zoroaster is always a “ Magus In Dr. Moulton's opinion, 
however, the Magi were indigenous priests or s/dawa'jis of 
low culture and non-Aryan race, and the name he believes 
means “ slave They were the leaders of the non-Aryan 
population of Media, and it was against these Magi that 
Zoroaster directed his reformation. Yet these same 
despised “slaves/’ and aliens contrived to secure the 
priesthood of the reformed religion 1 

Mazda] b or “ The Wise [Lord] ” was supposed to he 
a title of God, inti'oduced by Zoroaster, who usually 
addresses the supreme god ns Ahura Mazdah, the Ormazd 
of later times ; but it is found in the inscription of 
Assur-bani-pal of 668-626 B.c., that is before the epoch 
of Zoroaster as a teacher, according to the Parsi traditional 
date. In the same connexion when referring to the 
famous trilingual inscription of Darius the author 
invariably spells the name of the place “Behistan”, 
instead of the classical form of Behistun, introduced by 
Sir H. Eawlinson, the discoverer and decipherer of that 
inscription. If this be not a recurrent printer’s error, 
some explanation or reference was desirable for the 
altered form. The latest authoritative exposition of this 
name, by Dr. Mills in the BIncyclojpcedia of Religion and 
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Etldes, ii, 450, makes no mention of such a form : the 
present-day name of the village is BusUun or B%snt€hn, 
and the last two syllables are interpreted a>s the equivalent 
of the Sanskrit sthuna, a pillar, with reference to the 
columnar form of the rock (or, as the present writer 
might venture to suggest, to the great monolith in its 
neighbourhood). If the place (lat. 34*75, E. long. 47*35) 
is really tlie ‘‘ Bagistanon ” of Diodorus Siculus {a.d. hrst 
century), this might indicate for the last syllable the 
familiar affix sthan, which has been generally corrupted 
into stem by European cartographers; but Behistan ” is 
neither one nor the other. 

A novel ethnological theory is propounded to account 
for the occurrence of the names of Indian Vedic gods in 
the famous Hittite inscriptions of about 1400 B.c. 
discovered by Winckler at Bogliazi-keui — in about 
40 N. latitude and 34*5 E. longitude, that is so far west 
in Asia Minor as to be almost north-west of Palestine, and 
only about 400 miles east of Constantinople. So very 
western a location for proto-Indo-Aiyan gods does not 
fit in with the current theory of the probable date of 
the Indo-Iranian separation. To explain this difficulty 
Dr. Moulton imagines “a prehistoric migration out of 
India backwards to the north-west Such an 
hypothesis, however, unsupported by any known fact or 
probability, cannot, we fear, be seriously considered. Nor 
do we think that the author has established his conclusion 
that “Pai’sism’’ is practically ‘‘independent of Babylon. 
. . . The complete freedom of Early Zoroastrianism from 
such [Babylonian] influence comes out more and more 
clearly from the inquiry ... we may dismiss all round 
the notion that Parsism owes anything to the religion of 
the powerful culture on her west”. For none of the 
arguments adduced appear to us to affect materially 
Meyers emphatic conclusion that “Babylon . , . influenced 
most strongly the civilization and religion of Iran”. 
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Ancient Persia was in direct geographical contact wnth 
Babylonia, and the leading traits of the reformed religion, 
as ascribed to Zoroaster, had for a inilleriniiim previously 
been prominent in Semitic Babylonia, such as the dualistic 
notion of the perpetual conflict between tlie primordial 
powers of Light (and Truth) and Darkness (and Evil), 
dominated by the supreme monotheistic ideal. It is 
admitted that the great Motlier-Goddess, Ishtar of Babylon, 
was borrowed by the Iranians for their Anahita, and she 
is found to be actually present in Zoroastrianism about 
the fiftli century B.c. by the inscriptions. Herodotus 
records that in liis day Iranian tradition related that the 
religion “ came from the Assyrians and the Arabians ; 
also the fact, noted elsewhere with approval by Dr. Moulton, 
that the Persians adopt foreign customs most readily of 
all men If tliis be so, and the Achmmenian Persians 
borrow’-ed from Egypt, as the author notes, the winged 
solar disc as a symbol of the deity, why should it be 
improbable that their predecessors, a few generations 
before, did not borrow from their immediate and older 
civilized neighbours, the Babylonians, those elements 
in their religion whicli are found to be essentially 
identical ? 

There is a very full index, but in a book dealing to 
a great extent with the origin and migrations of ancient 
religion and culture, by modern methods, the want of 
a map is a serious omission. 

These are some of the more outstanding points that 
seem to us to invite notice ; but the book deals with 
a wide range of associated topics, and Dr. Moulton has 
done good service in putting forward so many ingenious 
theories, which by provoking discussion will doubtless 
contribute towards the advance of our knowledge. 


L, A. Waddell. 
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Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidik. By Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914. 

An account of this palace, discovered by Mi>ss Bell in 
1909 — a real romance of travel — and ali’ead}^ described 
all too briefly in Ammxdli to Amuratli and in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, at last appears in a form 
worthy of it. The book contains a minute description of 
the palace, to which some forty-four plates are devoted 
a description, witli plans and illustrations of three small 
buildings in its vicinity, and new plans of Kasr i Shirin,, 
made by Miss Bell. 

The book is, furtlier, a comparative study and summing 
up of all the work tliat has been done, up to the present,, 
on the genesis of Molianimedan architecture. Here is 
traced out the way in which the arcliitecture of Meso- 
potamia, thrown into the melting-pot in the first centuiy of 
the Flight, and fanned by various influences, part Persian, 
part Byzantine, yet ever steadied by its own structural 
tiadition, emerged after two centuries, stamped with an 
individuality of its own. But we learn also its history 
and evolution at a still earlier period, when, affected first 
by the plans of Hittite palaces, and later by the wave of 
Hellenism commencing with the triumphant progress of 
Alexander and far from extinct under the Parthians, it 
underwent distinctly marked modiflcations. The genesis 
of the early Mohammedan palace plan is traced back in 
an exhaustive and masterly manner. Ukhaidir, though 
an isolated example on the eastern side of the desert, is 
shown to be merely one of a series, of which the western 
side affords numerous examples, testifying to the slow and 
reluctant transition of a people and their princes from 
nomad life to settled existence ; a culmination desired by 
Mohammed, who could not help at times expressing his 
fears that his people would abandonthe centres of reunion. 

For an explanation of the architectural scheme of 
Ukhaidir we must first look, Miss Bell says, to Sasanian 
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palaces, sucli as Kasr i Siiirin. Their plan is almost 
always a development of the liwaii type. Eastern palaces, 
we are told, are composed of a number of self-contained 
baits”, i.e. courts, with halls or liwan groups on the 
north and south sides, which serve in turn as summer and 
winter quarters. Tliese “ baits ” are so arranged that 
ultimately^ there is a court left over. This, Miss Bell tells 
us, is in accordance with Professor Koldeway^s brilliant 
generalization that the palaces of antiquity may be 
divided into three types, viz., the Babydonian or injunctive 
plan, as above, which is also that of IJkhaidir ; the Greek 
or conjunctive, in which the chambers are so placed that 
ultimately a court results ; and the Italiot or disjunctive, 
which creates a kind of court by^ sundering a roof that 
was originally continuous. The liwan itself is traced back 
to the kliilani palaces of the Southern Hittites, from one of 
the thirteenth century B.c. at Zindjirli, through intervening 
examples of tlie tenth and seventh centuries. Its evolution 
is dominated by the monumental gatewajL ‘‘ To the 
Parthian interpretation of the venerable khiltoi scheme 
the Moslem East has remained unswervingly^ true.” Tlie 
huge Parthian liwan, rendered possible by the monumental 
vault, with its interior space unbroken by^ piers or columns, 
took the fancy of the Sasanians, and has remained 
a persistent feature of domestic architecture down almost 
to the present day. 

Ukhaidir in many respects derives from Kasr i Shirin, 
but the great hall, corresponding to the monumental 
gatevray of the Hittites, belongs to a sy^stern of defence 
absent from the Sasanian palaces, since these stood in 
large pleasure gardens. The flanking towers of the 
encompassing wall are shown to be a device in fortification, 
purely^ Eastern in origin, yet, though the legionary camp 
was powerless to affect the ancient peilace plan, it affected 
the enclosing wall. At Ukhaidir we find the four- 
gateways of the Roman camp, one in the centre of each 
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face, though the Eastern practice had been to have one 
entrance only. Later, at Samarra, in the great palace of 
Balkuwara — almost a town in itself — are found the 
crossed thoroughfares which were once the Via Principalis 
and the Via Pretoria. 

Chapter v treats of the genesis of the facade and its 
decoration. Here, again, Miss Bell, with immense learning, 
traces back each decorative motive and constructive 
feature through a chain of buildings to its earliest known 
example, estimating in this way, as can be done by no 
other method, the exact origin and extent of the streams 
of influence which, flowing together, have made the style. 
She refers with approval to the comparison which 
Dr. Plerzfeld has drawn betAveen tlie triple-arched faf;ade 
at Platra, in which the central arch surpasses its flanking 
arches in height and span, and the facade of the triple 
Roman triumphal arch. This Hellenistic triple-arched 
scheme suited tlie liwan scheme, in that it provided the 
great central vault opening together with side vaults 
afibrding abutment. The two openings into these side 
vaults, /V(9?u the facade, were, however, an innovation. 

Chapter vi treats of the evolution of the mosque plan 
durins: the first six centuries of Islam. Tracing its 
development with minute detail, Miss Bell shows it to 
have been simply an extension of the idea of the primitive 
Arab courtyard, which itself was always invested with 
a kind of sanctity. The mosque at Mecca, of course, was 
a thing apart, its arrangement could never be the same as 
that of ordinary mosques, in fact Tabari is quoted as saying : 
“And such was the mosque (at that time), with the 
exception of the mosque at Mekkali which they would 
not imitate.” The first mosque was the courtyard of 
Mohammed’s house at Medina; the congregation faced 
Jerusalem (i.e. north), and on this side there was a roof of 
woven palm-leaves, supported on wooden columns. After 
his quarrel with the Jews everything was reversed, a door 
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was pierced on the northern side and the congregation 
faced Mekkah (i.e. south). Improvements were carried out 
by Uthman and later by al-Walid. The earliest mosques 
were built on columns, the earliest extant example of 
a mosque with the arches resting on piers, being, 
Miss Bell says, probably that at Harran, parts of which 
may date from the eighth century. It is interesting to 
learn that the maksura and the mihrab were copied, the 
one from the Imperial enclosed dais of Byzantine churches, 
the other from the Christian apse. The mihrab was 
received with some reluctance by Islam, it was considered 
to be the least holy part of the mosque, and the Imam vras 
earnestly warned not to take up his position within it. 
In keeping with this idea, the exceedingly early mihrab 
in the mosque courtyard at Ukhaidir is entirely without 
decoration. Towards the close of the Umayyad period 
the two steps and a seat of the Prophet’s minbar gave 
Avay to the high pulpit. Miss Bell thinks this probably 
came from Christianity also, as the minbar which was set 
up in the time of ‘Abd al-Aziz ibn Marwto (a.d. 685-705) 
in the mosque of 'Amr is said to have been taken from 
a Christian church. 

Continuing the history of the evolution of the mosque 
plan, Miss Bell gives on plate 92 a plan of the so-called 
mosque of Salah al-Din at Mayafarqin. This plan is of 
great interest, as it is one of the earliest yet published of 
a mosque in which the dome plays an important part. 
Up to this time the arcaded cloister type appears to have 
prevailed, at least in Mesopotamia and Egypt, though this 
may not have been the case in Persia. The central part 
of this mosque dates from the second half of the twelfth 
century ; the wings are later. An illustration of its very 
finely decorated fa9ade is also given. 

The date of Ukhaidir is discussed in the last chapter. 
It cannot be earlier than 711, Miss Bell says, because it 
contains a mihrab, a feature not introduced into Islam till 
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A,D. 709-11, according to Makrizi. Its latest date she 
considers to be the khalifate of Harun al -Rashid ; its 
most probable date architecturally to be about A.D. 750. 

Ill conclusion, it is not too much to say that under each 
heading Miss Bell, witlx the whole available literature at 
her tiiiger-tips, exhausts her subject, and the book is 
a model for all time of tlie scientitic method. 

K. A. 0. Creswell. 

Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties 
AND of Sasanka, King OF Gauda. By John 
Allan, M. A., Assistant in the Department of Coins 
in the British Museum. 8vo ; pp. cxxxviii, 184, with 
twenty-four plates. London : printed by order of the 
Trustees of the British Museum : 1914. 

The time is so short, and the available space in this 
number of the Journal is so small, that we can do little 
more than say that this volume is a most worthy successor 
to the previous Catalogues of Coins issued by the 
Department of the British Museum to which Mr. Allan 
belongs, and congratulate him warmly on the work that 
he has done : lie has made his mark at once, publiely, as 
an authority in the Indian numismatic field. His book 
gives us a treatment of the Gupta coins which goes far 
beyond anything that has been previously published about 
them ; and the whole of the Introduction, pp. i to cxxxv, 
is full of most interesting reading, on the history, 
geography, and chronology, as well as the technical 
numismatic details. A specially interesting detail is that 
]sh\ Allan has brought out in § 128 the point that many 
of the legends are metrical. The fact is incontestable ; 
and an important thing connected with it is that 
Mr. Allans detection of it has enabled him to make 
material improvements in the readings of several of the 
legends. Furthex', in Macdonalds Com Ty 2 ')es (1905), 
p. 243, we were told that the oldest known clear example 
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of a metrical inscription on a coin seemed to be a Greek 
hexameter line on Byzantine coins which were probably 
struck by Eonianns IV (a.d. 1067-70). It is, thus, 
doublj^ interesting to find instances in India dating from 
seven centuries before that time. 

Though, for the reasons stated above, any attempt at 
a detailed review is out of the question, a few running 
comments may be made on that part of the Introduction 
which deals with the history and chronology. 

In I 22 for Mantaraja of Kaurala '' read Mantaraja 
of Kaurala ”, or better “ Kurala ” or “ Korala ”, and in 
note 6 thei'eon for J.JL.” read The onty other 

slip in the book which I detect is amisvdra, for anusvdra, 
in § 150. 

In § 24 Mr. Allan has notified an improvement on my 
rendering of line 24 of the Allahabad Prasasti of 
Samudragupta : in the word gariitmadanka the allusion 
is to charters bearing the Garuda seal; not to coins 
marked with a Garuda. And, by the way, I may notify 
two other improvements in my treatment of that record, 
which, I think# have not been put on record as yet: in 
line 16 for ^gtma-lfnati-i^dushdm read "giina iti vidushdm] 
and note that in line 30-1 the passage from praddna to 
pay ah is a verse, in the Prithvibhara metre. 

In I 38 it might have been noted that anotlier name 
of Ghandragupta II, disclosed by the Sailchi inscription of 
A.D. 412, was Devaraja: the point, brought to notice by 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar in Ind, Ant, 1913, p. 160, seems 
undeniable. 

As Mr. Allan has said in § 40, the Vahlikas of the 
Meharauli iron pillar inscription certainly cannot be the 
people of Balkh : this is marked plainly by the statement 
in the record that it was on crossing the Seven Mouths of 
the Indus that Chandra conquered the Vahlikas ; which 
statement locates these people somewhere in the south of 
the modern Baluchistan, some six hundred miles at least 
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from Balkhj which is ev'en .on the north of the Hindu 
Kush. The identity of the king Chandra of this record 
still remains more or less open to question. On this point 
mention may be made, “ without prejudice of a proposal 
advanced by Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu in 1895 and 
supported by M. M. Haraprasad Shastri in Incl. Ant, 1913, 
p. 217, to identify him with a Maharaja Chandra varm an, 
king of Pushkarana (Pokaran in Jodhpur), mentioned in 
an inscription at Susunia in the Bankura District, Bengal, 
and to take him as one of the rulers who were subdued by 
Samudragupta. This jDroposal may be thought over when 
we have a facsimile and full treatment of the Susunia record. 

In § 57 Mr. Allan has shown clearly that Puragupta is 
not Skandagupta ; and in § 58 he has made it highly 
probable Prakasaditya was not Puragupta. 

In § GO he has brought to notice a new king of the 
Gupta series, Chandragupta III, with the secondary name 
Dvadasaditya. 

In § 64 he has reopened the question of the identity of 
the Yasodharman and Vishnu vardhana of the Mandasor 
inscription of A.ix 532-33, and has expressed tlie opinion, 
in accordance with my original tjr'^atment of tlie record, 
that the two persons were separate, and that Yasodharman 
was the suzerain of Vishnuvardhana, The question is not 
an easy one. But, on the whole, I am inclined to agree 
with him, and to consider that I acted too complacently 
and witliout enough thought when I accepted tlie opposite 
view in obiter dichim to wliicli Igave utterance in 189G. 

The genealogical table of the Gupta Dynasty on 
p. cxxxvi might, with advantage, have been placed more 
prominently, by putting it to face § 9. 

This hurried notice does but scanty justice to Mr. Allan s 
volume : but a glance into the book itself will at once 
secure the attention of anyone who is interested in the 
subject with which it deals. 


J. F. Fleet. 
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Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum, Lahoee. 
VoL I: Indo-Greek Coins, Yol. IT : Coins of tlie 
Muglial Eiliperors. By K B. Whitehead, I.C.S. 
Oxford, 1914. 

Tlie publication of these two excellent volumes gives at 
length a worthy representation of the fine collection of 
Oriental Coins in the Lahore Museum, and one which, 
would Iiave delighted the heart of the late Mr. C. J. Eodgers, 
to whom not only the Lahore Collection but Oriental 
numismatics in general owes so much. Mr. Rodgers 
devoted years of poorly remunerated labour to the 

collection and description of these coins, but the catalogue 
as it appeared in 1893, without any illustrations, was no 
credit to the Government of the Panjab. More enlightened 
and liberal views now prevail, and the present catalogue 
(published, like the Calcutta Catalogue of 1906-8, by the 
Clarendon Press) lacks nothing in the way of printing and 
illustrations to enable it to rank in the first grade of 
numismatic works. 

Mr. R. B. Wliitehead must also be congratulated on the 
fulness and ability of his treatment of the subject. He 
had already shown himself, in some excellent articles in 
the numismatic supplements of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, to be possessed of all the qualifications necessary 
for an important and difficult work like this, and it could 
not have been entrusted to better hands. 

The two volumes now published deal with two very 
distinct branches of numismatics, vol. i with the Indo- 
Greek Coins, and vol. ii with the coins of the Mughal 
Emperors of India. 

Volume I 

The acquisition of the Indo-Greek coins from the 
Bleazby Collection has raised the Lahore cabinet to a high 
level, and the collection must now be considered a richer 
one than that of the Indian Museum as illustrated in 
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Mr. Vincent Smith’s fine catalogue, and is indeed richer 
than the British Museum Collection was in 1886 when 
Dr. Gardner’s catalogue was issued. The* number of coins 


under the various heads 

dealt 

with in vol. 

i may 

compared as follows : — 

BrUish Museum 
(1885). 


Indian Museum 
(1906). 

Lahore. 

Greek . . . . . 

515 

346 

698 

Indo- Scythian, Indo- 

Parthian, etc. . . 

464 

273 

541 

Kushan 

877 

322 

241 


In the quality of the collection the Lahore Museum 
can liardly compete with the British Museum, which 
contains the unrivalled cabinet brought together by 
Sir A. Cunningham during his life-long w^'ork on Indian 
archmology and numismatics. It is nevertheless very rich 
in good and rare specimens, derived from early finds, 
from Mr. 0. J. Rodgers, and from the Bleazby Collection 
purchased in 1911. The only known coins of one king, 
Pol yxenos (which have been in the White King and 
Bleazby cabinets), are now in the Lahore Museum. 
Attention may also be drawn to the rare coins of Strato I, 
Hippostratos, Telephos, Theophilos, Artemidoros, and 
Nikias. 

Turning to the other coins in this volume, which 
succeed those of the Greek kings, the first series to be 
considered is that of the kings called by Mr, Whitehead 
Indo-Scythian, followed by those of the Indo-Parthiaris 
and the Kushans. In all these tliere is much of interest 
in the collection. The name Saka ” for tlie first and 
second of these dynasties, as used by Cunningham, has 
been given up, without, I think, any sufficient reason. 
Vincent Smith classifies both classes as Indo-Parthiau, 
and holds that all the kings, including Maues and his 
successor, are of Arsakidan origin. At present the 
evidence does not seem to me to justify tliis view, and 
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E think Mr; Whitehead was wel^ advised in adliering in 
the main to Cunningham ’s classification. On the whole, 
I think that Saka ” should be used for the kings of the 
first class and the name Indo-Parthian restricted to those 
of obviously Parthian affinities. 

The Lahore Collection is very full in these classes, it 
includes the unique gold coin of Athama (already described 
by Professor Rapson in part vi of JSfotes on Indian Coins 
.and Seals) and a fine series of silver coins of xizilises 
formerly in the Bleazby Collection. Among these the 
Didrachma (No. 332) showing Lakshmi between two 
elephants is very remarkable as an early appearance of 
an Indian divinity (in a still persisting type) on the coins 
of a foreign invader. In this connexion allusion may be 
made to the square copper coin of Maues (pi. x, 31), in 
which the seated figure is described as “ a king to front 
seated cross-legged on square cushion”. Mr. Vincent 
Smith (Indian Museum Cat., p. 40, 12) considers this 
figure to represent a king or deity. Tlie description of 
the coin in the B.M. Cat. (p. 71, 20) calls the figure 
a king, and says there is a sword on his knees, but a close 
examination of the plates and of three specimens in my 
possession fails to confirm the presence of a sword, tlie 
horizontal line to the right being probably part of the 
seat. The attitude of the figure seems to justify its 
identification as a seated Buddha, very like the seated 
figure on Kanishka’s coin (B.M. Cat., pi. xxxii, 14). If 
this attribution is correct it is probably the earliest 
appearance of Buddha in coinage. Mr. Vincent Smith 
has alread}^ recognized the figure of Buddha on a coin of 
Kadaphes (JASB., 1897), of which a good specimen 
appears in this Catalogue (pi. xvii, 29), and, following 
the hitherto accepted chronology, he was justified in 
considering it as prior to the appearance of Buddha on 
Kanishkas coins, but Maues must take us back to an 
earlier period. 
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The classification of the coins of Sober Megas has long 
been a subject of controversy. His coin types associate 
him with the Sakas and Parthians, while on otlier grounds 
he maybe considered as connected witli theearl}^ Knshaiis. 
At present, until more light is thrown on this subject, it is 
advisable to place him, as Mr. Whitehead lias done, at the 
end of the Parthian series. Tlie much debated Heraos or 
Miaos has been placed next to him, but perliaps it would 
have been better to accept him as a sub-ruler under 
the early Kushfuis and classify the coins accordingly witli 
those of tlie Kuslito kings. 

The Kusliau series is also full and instructive, and the 
catalogue should be consulted b^pall interested in recent 
discussions on the chronology of this period, and on tlie 
development of Buddhist and Hindu, worship as sliown by 
figures and emblems on the coins. In addition to tlie coin 
of Maues above-mentioned (which I consider to sliow the 
figure of a seated Buddha), there are already Buddlust 
symbols on tlie Aspavarma ” coins of Azos, the “ Sasa ” 
tyjic of Gondopliernes, and tlie coins of Zeionises (all 
illustrated in this catalogue), and attention may' also be 
drawn to the coin attributed by Mr. Whitehead to Gondo- 
ph ernes and Aspavarma which bears the same svunbol 
(pb XV, 35). It is not, however, till the establishment of 
Kusban rule that these symbols become frequent. The 
Buddha coin of Kadaplies has been alluded to above. 
Kanishka gives a small place in his pantheon to Buddha 
and a rather larger one to ^iva, and on the coins of the 
later Kushans the figures of &va with his bull and 
Lakshnii become predominant ; while Wema-Kadphises 
also adopts tbe figure of ^iva with Nandi, accompanied 
by the Buddhist symbol . The eclectic pantheon appears 
only on the coins of Kaiiishka and Huvishka. Tliese and 
other similar developments maybe advantageously studied 
in this catalogue, which , is more comprehensive than any 
yet published, containing as it does descriptions of all 
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known types as well as those in tlie Lahore Museum. 
This arrangement is highly to be comiiiended and adds 
greatly to the usefulness of the Catalogue. 

■ ' , - M. LongwoPvTH Dames. 

( To he continued . ) 


Ancient India from the Earliest Times to the 
First , Century a.d. By E. J., Rapson, M.A., 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge 
and Fellow of St. John’s College. Crown Svo : 
pp. viii, 199, with six plates and two maps. 
Cambridge: the University Press : 1914. 

This little book does not aim at covering the same 
extensi ve ground with Dr. Barnett’s Antiq'iiities of India, 
published last year, but is directed to examining the 
Sources of Indian history — literary, both indigenous and 
foreign ; and inscriptional and numisniatic — for the period 
from B.C. 1200 to the end of the first century A.D., and 
to giving a brief sketch of the chronological results. 
As would of course be the case with anything written 
by Professor Rapson, it is both good reading and useful. 
And it is for the most part sound. But, not unnaturally, 
it lays itself open to a little friendly criticism in some 
details. 

In the first place, the book seems to be not quite up- 
to-date. On p. 75, in respect of the historical chapters 
in the Puranas it is remarked that many apparent 
discrepancies and contradictions may disappear when the 
text has been critically edited. But the long-wanted 
critical edition was given to us by Mr. Pargiter, in his 
Dynasties of the Kali Age, a year ago. 

And it classes among the literary sources two works 
which it is really surprising to find accepted so seriously. 
It is difEcult to understand how anyone can propose, in 
the present day, to attach any historical value to 
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(1) the Gargi-Samhita, —or, to speak more correctly, the 
Yiigapurana, which claims to be a chapter of the Gargi- 
Sarhliita, — which is used on p. 131 as an authority for 
occurrences of the time of Menander and thereabouts ; 
and (2) to the Kalikacharyakatha, which is used on 
p. 143 for the uncompromising assertion on p. 184, in 
respect of the era of B.c. 58, that : — ^^The establishment 
of this era marks the defeat of the Cakas in Malava 
by a king who is known as Vikramaditya/' The 
Kalikacharyakatha is a late Jain work, based on legends 
about a fabulous king Vikramaditya which mix up 
hopelessly the two eras of B.c. 58 and a.d. 78 ; and it 
furnishes absolutely no basis for the real events of that 
period. As regards the other work, the Yiigapurana 
is an apocryphal production, of the most feeble kind, 
about which we need say no more, beyond referring to some 
remarks already made in this Journal, 1912, p. 792-3 : 
we may be sure that it was not written either by Garga, 
who flourished about a.d. 400, or by Vriddha-Garga, who 
is to be placed between a.d. 250 and 360, and that it is 
worth nothing at all historically. 

Some of the statements about results challenge remark. 
For instance, it is said on pp. 20, 107, tliat Asoka s empire 
included all India with the exception of the extreme 
Soutli. But the records of Asoka at Brahmagiri and its 
neighbourhood in Mysore do not mark local sovereignty. 
The most southern of liis inscriptions which do that are 
tliose at Girnar in Kathiawar on the west and at Dhauli 
and Jaugada in the east. And the indications thus 
given limit Asoka's empire in India itself to the territory 
above the Narbada and the Mahanadi, witli just the 
exception of the Kaliiiga provinces whicli he conquered 
on the eastern coast. The Narbada and Mahanadi rivers 
were always a great dividing-line of sovereignty prior 
to the Mughal period : and there are no sound reasons 
for thinking that at any time during the earlier period 
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any great nortlierii power prevailed on the south of that 
line, or vice versa, except to a small extent occasionally 
at either end of the line. 

On p. 141 we are told . that king Moga of the record on 
the Taxila plate dated in the year 78 ‘‘ is without doiiht 
to be identified with Maues, since Moga is merely 
a dialectical variant of Moa, the Indian equivalent of the 
name Maues found on the coins 'h Incidentally, as 
regards the last remark, are we really to look on ifoa as 
the Indian equivalent oi Maues, or Mcmes as the Greek 
equivalent of Moa ? The latter is, in my opinion, the 
better way of taking this and many other analogous 
double presentations of names on the coins. However, 
the question is as to the identity of Moa-Maues and Moga. 

The real basis for it, though it does not seem to be 
stated in this book, is that, unless we do identify the two 
persons, then Moa-Maues has no inscriptions and Moga 
lias no coins. But various other rulers besides Moga could 
easily be mentioned, in whose cases no coins have been 
found. And Moa-Maues certainly does not stand alone in 
having no inscriptions : in fact, out of the numerous 
foreign rulers to whose class he belongs, Antialcidas alone, 
as stated on p. 184, has been found mentioned in an 
inscription. Such a basis gives no reason for the proposed 
identification. Nor does the fact that a medial g between 
vowels is liable to disappear, so that Moga and Moa may 
be taken as one and the same name : that is certainly so : 
but it is as certainly not the case that every such g 
disappears ; and, in any circumstances, identity of name 
does not establish identity of person. 

In connection, too, with this identification, it is 
suggested on p. 142, by way of finding for Moga the 
early date which is indispensable in making him to be 
Moa-Maues, that the year 78 of the record on the Taxila 
plate belongs to a reckoning dating from the beginning of 
the reign of Mithradates I of Parthia in B.c. 171. “But 
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— [it is added] — it must be admitted tliat there is no 
evidence of the existence of such an era/’ Quite so. And 
tlie point that a reckoning running from B.c. 17 1 would 
give a date for Moa-Maues in B.c. 93, more or less suitable 
to the indications of his coins (but in reality too late by 
about a quarter of a century), is a very insufficient reason, 
for imagining the existence of a reckoning which cannot 
be traced anywhere else; which the Partliians, who had 
already the Seleucidan era of B.c. 312 and their own era 
of B.c. 248, did not at all require; and which could not be 
of the slightest use for any intelligible purposes to people 
in India. In this suggestion we have simply another 
instance of an almost incomprehensible desire to be 
always discovering some new reckoning, and that, if 
possible, a foreign one, rather than try to arrange and 
interpret the Indian records by means of well-established 
Indian eras. 

However free from doubt Professor Rapson may be in 
his view of this matter, I, for one, have, on my side, no 
doubt that Moga is certainly not to be identified wuth 
Moa-Maues ; that this will become undeniably clear if we 
ever succeed in obtaining coins of Moga; and that the 
year 78 of the Taxila record of him is the year 78 of the 
era of B.c. 58, and places him in a.d. 22 : for my full 
statement of the case in this matter see this Journal, 
1913, p. 1000. 

In this book there are otlier details, too, in respect of 
which tliere is certainly not the absence of doubt at which 
Professor* Rapson has arrived. However, they are moot- 
points in respect of which he has and is entitled to his 
convictions, and other people have and are entitled to 
theirs ; and only time can show, by discoveries not yet 
made, which side is right. Meanwhile, this book, which 
is probably a forerunner to another treatment of tlic same 
subject in which some of the statements made in it may 
possibly be modified, may be cordially recommended to 
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students of the matters with ^¥hich it deals, provided that 
they read it with the knowledge that there are different 
opinions about some of those matters. 

J. F. Fleet. 

Psalms OF THE Early Buddhists. II: Psalms of the 
Brethrek. By Mrs. Ehys Davids, M.A. London: 
Published for the Pali Text Society by Henry 
Frowde, 1913. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids continues and concludes, in the latest 
of the Pali Text Society’s series of translations, a task 
begun in 1909, namely, the interpreting of those early 
utterances of Indian Buddhist saints which are known 
as the Tlieri- and Theragatha of the Pali Canon. The 
Theragatha (translated Psalms of the Brethren ”) appear 
in the second of these volumes, though, the Psalms of the 
Sisters are comparative! fe^v and the women recluses 
were naturally less prominent and active in the early 
history of the Buddhist Sangha. The translator’s choice 
perhaps inclined to placing the Tlieris first because of tlie 
pathetic interest (which the Introduction to ‘'Psalms of the 
Sisters ” has brought home to all readers) in that brief 
document. There were also practical reasons to determine 
the choice ; the material for translating tlie Sisters was 
more readily accessible, and the text of Dliammapala’s 
commentary (edited by Professor E. Muller in 1893) is of 
manageable length. But the same commentator’s lengthy 
woi'k on the many hundreds of stanzas ascribed to the 
Brethren is still inedited and not easy to obtain in 
manuscript nowurdays, even from Ceylon. And there 
have been delays and hindi'ances in bringing out the 
Psalms of the Brethren to which only a brief allusion is 
made in the introductory pages, but which the present 
reviewer is bound to mention, if only to offer a tardy 
but sincere apology for having had some hand in the 
hindrances. 
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The reader, however, will not feel tliat anything is 
missing in the work carried through with, as much 
tlioroughness as sympathy. Completed it presents to us 
these individual lives of Brethren of the ancient Buddliist 
comrnimity (for the first time in English). A picture full 
of colour and detail emerges from within the scanty and 
perplexing outlines of the original stanzas, and we dose 
tl)e book familiar with the thoughts and vrays of men 
certainly more living and impressive than the bhikkhus 
who crowd the scene in the prosy pages of the Vinaya. 

Mrs. Ehys Davids has followed the method chosen by 
lier for the Therigatha. She translates from the Pali 
Text Societj^’s edition of the text, that of Professor H. 
Oldenberg. The (metrical) translation of each group of 
verses is prefaced by a short account of the personage 
to whom tradition has ascribed them. This account is 
condensed from Dhammapala s commentary. The intro- 
duction is devoted to remarks on the commentary, an 
appreciation of the gathas as poetry, and a study of the 
spirit of Tlieras and Theris, taken as typical thought and 
feeling of the Buddhist ascetic. 

The first pai-t, dealing with Dhammapala's work, 
condenses much research into some useful pages for the 
student and general reader. Mrs. Rhys Davids explains 
Dhammapala’s good title to a heritage of tradition, going 
back (through the ancient Sinhalese AUliahathoj) even to 
the oi’al testimony of some who were of the earlier 
generation of Theras. It is true that Dhammapala, in 
liis mediaeval way, leaves a number of difficulties for 
modern curiosity to solve as best it can by ransacking 
Pitaka texts, Indian lore in Sanskrit books, and whatever 
else the Palist is obliged to lay by in his storehouse. 
But then the omissions serve as a spur to research, while,, 
as illustration of typical Buddhist lives, Dhammapala's 
work has its particular value. There are also indications 
here and there of a certain nearness to the traditions^ 
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enshrined elsewhere than in Pali and liints of some of 
tlie influences that w-rought upon Theravada Buddhism 
between the flxing of the Pali Canon and the period 
of the Commentators. 

The commentaiy is rendered here in abridged form ; 
such legends are selected as illustrate the verses them- 
selves, rather than those that take the personages back 
to a time some thousands of aeons before the first meeting 
with “ Our Buddha Grammatical notes (of winch 
Dhammapala is ne\mr very liberal) are mostly not 
reproduced. Mrs. Rhys Davids points out (p. xxvi) tliat 
at times the utility of Dhammapala's work is at zero- 
point, e.g. in those poems Avhich are sermons, e.g. ccxxxv 
[the example cited is Kappina’s discourse to the sisters], 
or collections of folk-philosophy or gnomic runes, 
e.g. clxxii [the aged Bakula’s saws on procrastination 
and talk], or hymns of general import, cciv [Mettaji 
praises the Buddha], cxvii [Yasa’s rapid conversion] 

But he had an immense store of edifying stories, and, 
allowing for all that may have been arranged for edification, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids sees no necessity for scepticism as to 
all the traditions held by this orthodox acariya. She 
liolds that there is no good reason to see in most of tlie 
names of theras ‘Giterary fictions Eor in many of the 
thera- verses “ literary concoctions ”. 

The names, indeed, are chiefly of importance for those 
who must collect every scrap of tradition to trace the 
kinship of Buddhist schools in their respective stores of 
legends and sayings, carried far and wide through Asia 
in various languages. As to the authentic existence of 
the personages, it may be either taken for granted or 
denied without any great change in the final impression 
tliey leave with us. The matter for studj?- in these 
typical verses and legends is the action on men's minds 
of an emancipating doctrine and of a new discipline, the 
influence of a mighty personality. . It costs much labour 
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to ^vring this knowledge from snch docmnents as the 
Theragatha. and we cannot but offer a tribute of gratitude 
to' those who take them in hand, undaunted by then- 
obscurity. In these cases the second translator ot a text 
often achieves a great advance upon the hrst wit loii^ 
effacing the merit of the earlier work. Dr. bseuinanns 
German translation is of course mentioned by D ^ 

Davids among the aids available in grayling with the 
difficulties of the Pali ; and these are not few. 

There is one method of conscientious translation whic li 
leaves ancient literary monuments still remote and still 
enio-matic. But the task which Mrs. Kh^s Davids has 
made particularly her own is to explore intimately and 
reconstruct with minute care. Students of some of hei 
other works will remember that Buddhist discussions 
and teachings on the mind, the will, and so forth are 
explained and commented in the modern technical tei ms 
of psychology as the terms best fitted to bring out the 
es.smitial features of the system. The ideas and ideals 
of the early Buddhists— revealed so far as words can 
reveal them— are then compared, as occasion arises, with 
the ideas and ideals of the West. In the present work 
the exploration is continued with no less care and zeal 
than in the field of systematic mental science. But 
ill the Theragatha the matter to he interpreted is 
perhaps even more elusive-some elements of emotion 
are here. Verse such as the Theragatha may he 
treated either as unthinking simple self -re relation or 
as literary art. The translator would have ns listen 
attentively, to hear now the one and now the other note 
in the Psalms. With this aim she has prepared^ the 
reader by a study of the features most characteristic of 
the vathas, such as joy in the sense of emancipation, 
devout remembrance of the Buddha, or love of nature and 
the forest life. With subtlety and sympathy she points 
mit, the differences of temperament, opportunity, and age 
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of tlie holy men (some were boys, some aged and feeble, 
some were rough of speech, some certainly poets). 

As to the main part of the theras’ verse, the translator 
admits from time to time that it was difficult to ''get 
poetry ” from it. It is difficult, therefore, to see why tlie 
ofithas were all forced into metrical form. The verv 
lionesty and scholarly exactness of tlie translator are tlie 
cause, in man}^ instances, that the blank- verse or other 
metre jars upon the ear as simply quite uiisiiited to the 
matter and words, distracting tlie mind from the thought 
conveyed rather than making it clear and acceptable. 
Stanzas in which conventional terms of Buddhism and 
phrases such as '' fivefold organism”, ''purview celestial 
have I clarified”, "the confluence of the factors five”, 
“ a thoroughbred ”, and so on, are better put in a setting 
of plain, straightforward prose. If this liad been done 
there would still have been abundant opportunity for the 
rliythmie treatment which the translator gives with 
admirable efiect to the utterances of some theras in their 
less doctrinal moments. Instances (chosen among a very 
large number) are stanzas 32, 151, 152, 191 ff., 307 tf., 
507 fi*. The translation of Talaputa’s long and beautiful 
hymn (where the translator justly notes the telling effect 
of the metre in the Pali) is a thing to be read with 
something more than pleasure. In passing we may note 
the forceful and felicitous renderings, for instance, of 
compound words. An example is (1094) bhayajananim 
dukJx^Jidvaham tanhdlatam bahuvidhdnuvattanim, trans- 
lated : 

" This creeper of Desire, 

With all its tendrils twining far and strong, 
Breeder of many fears, 

Bearer of pain and woe ” ; 
and in another passage (1144) the English: 

" There on the mountain, where no crowd can come, 
Shalt find thy joy,” , 
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exacfch^ reflects in its clear simplicity the Pah 
anakule tattha nage ram%ssas%. 

But in the same poem the translation of the phrase 
(1099) samathehi yutto by “yoked with avenues ot 
Lhn ” is not easily justified, unless the 

“avenues” reproduces an amplified rendeim^ bj . 
cmmnentator. Even so the two metaphors together 
eclipse each other’s sense completely and we cannot 

"Ett^surtoints of detail cannot fairly take up too 
much space in a review of this valuable work as a whole 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, it has been already observed, has had 
well in view the needs of the general reader and the 
inquirer who is not a student in the academic sense o 
the word. She has spared no labour to make the obscuie 
Buddhist phraseology mean something to him, “ace 
the most perplexing verses reveal all that they hide 
emotion and thought. A great and characteristic ment 
of the whole work is that here the scholar lefiams 
from that adapting which tempts, perhaps too often, the 
translator of nowadays, eager to make the East morally 
useful to the West. Mrs. Rhys Davids does not try to 
present early Buddhist language and ideas m certain 
words and general phrases which are persuasive for us 
even imperative, by their associations. She holds that 
the Buddhist ideal is able to do without any aid but 
its own greatness and, besides, with the conscience of 
the scholar, she often sacrifices effect willingly for 
faithfulness to the Pali original. And the practical 
Palist is not forgotten. The translation is therefore 
enriched with a number of notes on Pali words and 
phrases and literal renderings of many which have been 
translated freely in the verse. In a number of instances 
the medimval commentator’s explanations are given in 

his own words. _ . . i 

Those concerned with Pali lexicography will find some 
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stimulating reminders that there is still much to be clone, 
and will protit by the notes and appendices. Finally 
thei*e are many very valuable references to parallel 
passages in Pitaka texts, the Milindapailha, tlie Divya- 
vadana, or tlie Abhidhammatthasangha, and stores from 
the encyclopsedic Buddhaghosa. When parallels are 
missing there are indications of many points that call 
for further research. 

A longer analysis of this new volume is not necessary. 
We can but hope tliat wherever new students are hovering 
on the brink of Pali Mrs. Ehys Davids’ Fsalms of the 
Brethren will come into their hands and stay there till it 
has done its good Avork as a stimulus and an example. 

M. H. B. 


The Yamaka, being the sixth book of the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka. Edited by Caroline Rhys Davids, M.A. ; 
assisted by Mary C. Foley, B.Sc., Mabel Hunt, 
Cecilia Dibben, and May Smith. Pali Text Society. 
A^ol. I, 1911 ; Vol. II, 1913. Oxford University Press. 

The Abhidhamma as an essential part of the Buddhist 
Canon has had its full share of labour from the Pali Text 
Society. Since the Puggalapaniiatti w’^as edited with an 
introduction by the late Dr. Richard Morris in 1883 
the books of the third Pitaka have gradually appeared, 
namely, the Dhaminasangani (E. Muller) in 1885, the 
Dhatukatha (E. K. Goonaratne) in 1892, the Kathavatthu 
(A. Taylor) in 1894, 1895, the Yibhanga (C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids) in 1904, and the Dukapatthtoa (C, A. F. Rhys 
Davids) 1906. Among later publications of the Society 
the Yamaka (in two volumes) may be added to this list, 
edited hy Mrs. Rhys Davids, who does readers the good 
service of prefacing both the first and second parts with 
an introduction. Without the aid of an editor alread},^ 
versed in the style of the Abhidhamma books (which the 
1914., ; i _ ,52 
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Tamaka exhibits in an aggravated form) it 

difficult to face the tangle of questions, turned hist this 

way and then that, abrupt statements, and_ endless 

repetitions of which the “ Book of Pairs consists 

The editor, equipped with knowledge woii . oimei y m 
translating the Dhammasangam with 
commentary, discusses the probable use in the | 
schools) of expositions of this kind. She concludes ha 
the “analysis of term and concept which is the chief 
feature of the bewildering catechism placed before m 
was a method for reaching clearness and consistency o 
concepts. Minds chastened by the Theravada discipline 
wereL work at analysis with the one view-deliverance 
-and to avoid speculation. The thinking enerp was to 
be exercised in a certain set way on certain statements 
as to which no doubt or question was raised. As may be 
seen by study of some typical chapters of the Aanmka, 
these statements concerned all varieties of rebirth. Ihey 
miMit be called-so brief are they-mere formulas for the 
recomposition o£ beings or lives on various planes o 
existence; in other words, beings of various grades of 
intelligence and sense - development. The use of these 
exercises can be divined by those who have studied the 
Suttapitaka thoroughly. There is in fact no other 
satisfactory way of approaching the Ablndhamnia. 

As to the method employed in this text Mrs. Khys 
Davids observes that the Abhidhamma teachers applied 
logical methods, but there is “ no evidence that they had 
clearly formulated or abstracted ” (as logic) the procedure 
kept up all through the Yamaka. But she is inclined to 
think that the work of the Buddhists as founders of 
Indian logic was begun within the period when the Pali 

Abhidhamma was compiled. 

The Yamaka would be hard reading at the best, but 
even Buddhaghosa leaves us in the lurch. Mrs. Ehys 
Davids quotes his advice to those in difficulties with the 
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commentary : they should learn hy waiting on a teach el- 
and listening attentively This is not encouraging ; but 
in the introduction to the second volume we find that the 
editor has followed Buddhaghosa’s advice and approaclied 
a Buddhist centre of learning for further enlightenment. 
By the good offices of Mrs. Rhys Davids’ valued 
collaborator, Mr. S. Z. Aung, some questions drawn up in 
writing were duly forwarded, and the edition of the 
Yamaha is enriched by a Pali dissertation from the pen 
of the venerable Ledi Sadaw of Mandalay. The chapters 
added by the distinguished thera should be carefully read 
b}^ those whose excuse for not reading modern Pali is tliat 
the Burmese and Sinhalese characters are almost as great 
a trial in print as on palm-leaf. The Ledi Sadaw’s 
contribution to these volumes has the advantage of the 
Pali Text Society’s admirable print and paper, and is 
welcomed with words of preface and appreciation from 
the editor. Mrs. Rhys Davids has been happily inspired 
to make the publication of the old Abhidhamma text an 
occasion for readers to learn the views of a noted orthodox 
scholar in a branch of Buddhist study specially associated 
for many centuries with the pious and learned Doctors of 
Burma. 

M. H. B. 


A Manual of Colloquial Hindustani and Bengali. 
By N. C. C HATTER JEE, Superintendent Board of 
Examiners, Calcutta, Published at Calcutta by the 
Author, 1914. Price, Rs. 2.8. 

Here is a book which, incidentally, supplies a test to the 
phonetic doctrines of the Rev. J. Knowles on the one hand, 
and the advocates of the application of the I.P.A. script 
to Indian languages on the other. I do not think that it 
has been noticed that Indian alphabets can be, and are, 
used phonetically to express current pronunciation. Thus, 
in Bengali, people write Ic^kriteohi, “ I am doing,” but say 
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kae-ci. They write giyachildoii, had gone/’ but say 
gec-lunfh. They write ymtechi, I am in the act of 
going/’ but say jdc-ci, and so on. Mr. Chatterjee simply 
transliterates the vernacular phonetic script into that of 
the Geneva Convention. He distinguishes between the 
normal and viJcrta pronunciations of a and e by using 
an italic letter to represent the former, and a roman 
letter for the latter. Otherwise, he uses the transliteration 
in use in this Journal, except that he writes ch, chh, 
instead of c, cJi, and makes one or two other trifling 
changes chiefly in the use of diacritical marks. How 
would the Calcutta pronunciation of dsitechen, ''he is 
in the act of coming,” be represented in the three scripts 
before us ? Mr. Chatterjee writes dschen, Mr. Knowles 
would write (xscen, and Mr. Daniel Jones, noting that 
dental s in Bengali is now pronounced as palatal would 
write a/tfen. I need not continue the comparison. It 
suffices to say that a transliteration of Bengali 2:>honetic 
script into Geneva script enables the learner to read the 
phonetic writing commonly used in novels to represent 
conversation. 

The simplest means of showing Mr. Chatterjee’s method 
of teaching is to quote an example at random from p. 19. 
(The book contains about 750 such sentences in English, 
Hindustani, and Bengali.) 

6. The wall is cracked. Call the mason to come and 
mend it. 

H. Diwar phat-ga,i hai ; raj-ko bula-kar rnarammat 
karao. 

B. Del-ta chir kheye (or phete) geche : raj mistiri-ke 
dakiye eta sarte bala. 

Mr. Chatterjee’s idea in collecting these sentences is best 
expressed in his own words. "The object of this little 
volume is to help Europeans, or any foreigner with a fair 
knowledge of English, to learn to talk and understand 
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colloquial Hindustani or Bengali, as spoken in ordinary 
daily life. An attempt to first learn the alphabet of a 
foreign language is a mistake and waste of time. . . . 
The manual further aims at teachino: these lanOTaofes in 
complete short sentences and not by detached words. 
Systematic study should follow and be built up on oral 
lessons. . . . Translating does not mean putting one 
word for another, but expressing the thought and idiom 
of one language in the thought and idiom of another.” 

This is not the place to discuss these generalizations. 
I will only say that I have found Mr. Chatterjee s vernacular 
sentences very useful in reviving fading memories of the 
spoken language of Bengal, and also as a reminder of the 
pronunciation of Calcutta and its vicinity. One practical 
difficulty in teaching Bengali is that there are many 
provincial pronunciations. This even affects the writing 
of poetry, which is usually composed in a compromise 
between literary Bengali and one or other of the local 
speeches, as, for instance, Mr. Rabindranath Tagore’s lines 
beginning — 

ar kata dure niye yabe more, 
he sundari ? 

bala kon par bhidibe tomar 
sonar tari ? 

Here, niye yabe more is* the Calcutta pronunciation of 
the literary lavyd ydxbe dmdhe. 

Mr. Chatterjee’s little book is a very interesting phonetic 
record of the popular speech of Calcutta. Of the Hindu- 
stani sentences I do not venture to write. But they 
provide an easy means of comparing the vocabulary and 
phonology of sister languages. Compare, for instance, 
the phrases — 

Ghus ka dena aur lena done bura hai. 

Ghus dewa’ba newa dui-i a-nyay. 

Even in such a vernacular expression Bengali is still 
a little nearer the classical form than Hindi. Teachers 
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and learners alike will find in this little book a .useful 
collection of phrases such as do not often occur in books. 
In the Bengali portion they will even discover words 
which are not found in dictionaries, 

J. D. A. 


ESA.GIL ou LE Temple de Bel-Marduk a Babylone. 
Etude Documentaire par le Pere Scheil, Meinbre 
de rinstitut; Etude arithmetique et architectoniqiie, 
par M. Marcel Dieulafoy, Membre de ITnstitut. 
Paris, Imprimerie Nationale : Librarie Klincksieck, 

Quite a romance attaches to the publication which is 
now before us, in consequence of the document in question 
— a large tablet in Babylonian characters— having been 
for a time in the hands of the late George Smith, who 
published a condensed description of its principal contents 
in the Athenmwi for February 12, 1876. Unfortunately 
fate, more than unkind, cut this scholar off in the prime 
of his usefulness, so that he never had an opportunity to 
publish the text of this important inscription, and since 
his preliminary notice of it, it has been lost to view, 
notwithstanding public references to its disappearance. 
The tablet suddenly came to light, however, last - year, 
and forms the subject of Father ScheiFs noteworthy 
monograph. 

It is a beautifully written tablet, 7| inches high by 
4 inches wide, inscribed with thirty-nine lines of writing 
in seven paragraphs on the obverse, and eleven lines in 
three paragraphs on the reverse. Below the text proper 
on this side are three wide-spaced lines containing the 
colophon, showing that the copy was made at Erech. in the 
83rd year, Seleucus being king. 

The first section contains the dimensions of the du-mah 
or ''sublime sanctuary ”, with which were associated the 
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sanctuaries {thb) of Is tar and Zagaga, and the ctzamv, of 
the ‘‘ place of Assembly Ubkilcina. These did not form 
portions of the tower, but of E-sagila, the great temple 
of Beilis (Bel-Merodach). At this point the dimensions 
of the structure, which was situated south of the tower, 
are given. Tlie terrace of Istar and Zagaga, according to 
M. Dieiilafoy, measured 633^' Babylonian feet from north 
to south, and 270 from east to west. To the east of this 
again was the great terrace, measuring 540 Babylonian 
feet wide (from north to south) and 720 long (from east 
to west). These two structures were centred on a lower 
platform measuring in total depth from east to west 
990 feet. The total width of the lower terrace (whereon 
was situated the higher central portion) was 1,200 feet. 

The great temple-tower, called E-temen-an-ki, the 
house of the foundation of heaven and earth,” was 
situated west and a little south of this. One first crossed 
the great courtyard — the terrace of E-temen-an-ki — 
measuring 1,200 Babylonian feet wide, and of the same 
depth from east to west. 

But before proceeding to describe the tower itself, the 
structures of the platform of the tower must be dealt 
with. The description of this is given in paragraph 3, 
from which we have the names of the gates — the sublime 
gate, the gate of the rising sun (the eastern gate was 
apparently that giving admission to the temple E-sagila), 
the great gate, the gate of the Lamassu (protecting genius), 
the gate of abundance, and the gate of the glorious wonder 
(ka u-di-harra ) — altogether six gates giving access to (the 
platform or terrace), w'hich was used for the ceremonies 
of the Ekur temple of the land ”) on the sides of the 
place of the Assembly, shutting in (or opening upon) 
E-sagila and the enclosure (of ?) the gate Ka-silm-su-lila. 
Only six gates are enumerated and totalled, but the plan 
drawn up by Koldewey shows nine. This would point to 
the description of the fanes having been drawn up at 
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a ]atf 3 date, wlien the cells running, along the soutli-west 
^Yall had been carried right along, blocking, apparently, 
three of tlie gates. 

Within the enclosure of the terrace, near the south-west 
wall, lay the Jd-galhv^^ or platform of the temple-tower, 
measuring 600 Babylonian feet each way. This is the 
base of the first stage (according to Herodotus), and the 
substructure {higalUi) (§ 4) of the world-renowned tower 
itself. At the south-eastern end of this, again, lay the 
kigcdki proper (§ 5) — its lowest stage — which measured 
300 ^‘enlarged” feet each way. This rose to a height 
of 120 Babylonian feet above the platform upon which 
it stood. 

The description and statements of the dimensions of 
this portion are followed on the tablet (§6) by a list of 
the chapels or sanctuaries ol: the tower. On the east 
lay the sanctuary of Merodach, 45 (cubits ?) long, 40 wide : 
that of Nabu and Tasmetu^^ having the same dimensions ; 
on the north, in couples, were the temples of Ea and Nuskii ; 
on tlie south, the temple of Anu and Sin ; on the west, 
the Tidum and the house of the net; and behind this, 
facing the '' gate of the vessels the house of the couch. 

The association of the net (nam'isho'^^) with the ttiwni 
suggests that the latter is the Heb. Tehom, or ‘‘ deep 
the concrete idea of the deified Tiawath {Tiamatn) 
of the Babylonian Creation-story. As is well-known, 
the latter was feminine, and conceived in tlie form of 
a dragon or great serpent, and it seems not improbable 
that the divine prefix, being absent before Tw'um, some 
symbolical “ sea ” or similar erection may be intended. 
No image of the sea-dragon . Timat is mentioned here, 
otherwise the dragon whose image Daniel so mysteriously 
destroyed (see Bel and the Dragon) might be compared. 
Perhaps her image was in the Temple of the Net, for it 
is not by any means improbable that the priests of Bel 
practised the deceit attributed to them. There is no 
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evidence, on the other hand, that the Babylonians 
worshipped the Dragon of Chaos, and it is moreover 
exceedingly nnlikely that Cyrus believed either in Bel 
or in that mythological creature. That the scene of 
Daniel’s trap to catch the three score and ten priests 
of Bel, and to destroy the dragon with seethed balls 
o£ pitch, fat, and hair, causing the dragon to “ burst in 
sunder ”, may have been laid here, is exceedingly probable. 
Facino- this was the house of the vessels and a covered 

o 

court shut in. The couch in the god’s chamber was 
9 cubits long by 4 cubits wide, and that and tlie throne 
set there formed two pieces. This abode ” of the god 
seems to have had four gates— the gate of the Rising, 
that of the south, that of the Setting, and that of the 
north. Apparently it took up a third part of the space 
on that side — length, width, and height, and its name is 
described as having been the “ nuhar of Babylon 

After this come the dimensions of the stages — six of 
the seven which constituted the nuhao\ The first, which 
corresponds with Herodotus’s third, was 150 feet each 
way, by 55 feet high ; the second was 130 feet square 
by 30 feet high; the third 100 feet square by 10 feet 
high; the fourth 85 feet square by 10 feet high; the 
fifth 70 feet square by 10 feet high; the sixth is 
omitted, but was supposed by George Smith to have had 
corresponding dimensions to the three preceding (55 feet 
square by 10 feet high); whilst the seventh, which was 
the abode of the god on the summit, was 40 feet long, 
a fraction under 35 feet wide, and 25 feet high.^ 

The lowest stage is described as being of im-ru-a, 
probably moulded and kneaded clay; the next was of 
Hm-hi, in Babylonian Slhi, bright,” probably enamelled 
brick ; whilst the third, fourth, and fifth are described by 
the character u, to ride,” but here meaning, perhaps, 

. ^ In all these M. Dieulafoy's ‘"enlarged” feet are apparently to be 
understood. 
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'^rutted/’ i,e. ‘"recessed” — the common Babylonian 
moulded decoration. The description of the highest stage 
or chapel of the god is i^endered by Scheil as “ variegated 
up to the top 

The ninth section is simply a statement to the effect 
that the record gives details of the emplacement, etc., was 
a copy of an original at Borsippa, and that it had been 
written out, completed, and made clear. 

The tenth section gives the measurements of certain 
additions which Father Scheil regai'ds as gardens and 
prairies belonging to the foundation. 

After a broad space comes the colophon, which consists 
of three lines of inscription wide apart. It is as follows : — 

“ Tablet of Anu-behsunu, son of Ann - balatsu - iqbi, 
descendant of Ahu'utu, the Tir-annaite ( == Erechite). 
Written by Anu-bel-sunu, son of NidintiU^^ - Ann, 
descendant of Sin-liki-unnini. Erech, month Chisleu, 
day 26tli, year 83rd, Siluku (Seleucus), king.” 

The following words are written on the edge (probably 
between the beginning of the obverse and the end of the 
reverse) : — 

“ By the will of Anu and Anatu«^ may (the tablet) 
remain sound.” 

This prayer has been fairly well granted, for the 
document has received very little damage since the 
scribe completed it in the year 229 B.O., the equivalent 
of the 83rd year of the Seleucid era. 

The copyist to whom we owe this precious record must 
have been one of an extremely ancient family of scribes, as 
he traced his descent from Sin-liki-unnini, the traditional 
writer of the tablets of the Gilgames-legend, the eleventh 
of which contains the story of the Flood. 

In the elevation of the temple-tower M. Marcel Dieiilafoy 
adheres rigidly to the data of the tablet, and does not 
insert the possible dimensions of the omitted sixth stage. 
George Smith, however, believed that it ought to be 
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restored, and in this I think he was right. At tlie time 
the description was written, however, it is just possible 
that the sixth stage had disappeared, and the seventh — 
the sanctuary at the top — erected on the fifth stage. My 
owm scheme, based on Smith’s data, shows the structure 
with the missing stage (see Murray’s Illustrated Bible 
Dictionary, London, 1908, Article Babel, Toiver of). It 
also has another departure, namely incurved sides to the 
second stage. This was owing to Smitli’s opinion as to 
the meaning of sim-bi, a word which he did not reproduce. 
This we have to render by the Semitic Sllu, bright ” 
or “ white ”, Dieulafoy’s restoration is, therefore, more 
oorrect here. 

It is seldom that one has to welcome such an interesting 
and important architectural document as this. The repro- 
ductions of the text are good, and M. Dieulafoy’s plans 
very noteworthy. Professor Scheil’s renderings are like- 
wise excellent. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Babylonian Liturgies : Sumerian texts from the early 
period and from the Library of Ashurbanipal. For 
the most part transliterated and translated, with 
introduction and index, by Stephen Langdon, 
Shellito Reader of Assyriology, Oxford. With 
73 plates. Paris: Geuthner, 1913. 

This work consists of an exceedingly important intro- 
duction of lii pages and 151 pages of transcriptions, 
translations, and notes. The number of texts and 
fragments contained in the seventy-tliree plates is about 
206, so that the amount of new material is considerable. 
Scientific treatment of these literary productions of the 
ancient Sumerian priesthood is a predominant feature of 
Dr. Langdon’s work upon them, and the renderings read 
exceedingly well. Imperfections are naturally inseparable 
from such work as this, So that one is more justified in 
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noting the author’s successes than his failures, of which, 
doubtless, he is himself all too conscious, as all true 
students of these inscriptions — which are often enough 
without any Semitic rendering — ought to be. The 
inscriptions are described as being mainly in tlie British 
Museum, but eight or nine are in the Edinburgh Royal 
Museum, and several othex's are published elsewhere. 

The author points out that liturgical services in 
Babylonia originated among the Sumerians, as the eaidy 
use of the wovA gcda-halw^ “psalmist/’ shows. In all 
probability, as this woi*d stands also for “ seiwant ” 
(dialectic idea contained therein is that of 

“deacon”. An interesting reference to this occurs on 
p. 32, 1. 28 fi; . 

4e midii-zu (-bi) la-ba-gub li-zto aba ipdar 
O' temple, thy deacon is not present — who decide th 
thy future ? 

This is rendered in the Semitic version by '' Temple, he 
who knoweth thee ”, and The temple, he who knoweth it 
is not present ”, etc. 

In the next line the rendering of us-ku-e as lagar-e 
(pi’operly lahar-e, this being a dialectic text) does not seem 
right. Read therefoi'e mulu-e (non-dialectic gala-e) sir- 
zu {-hi) la-ba-gub li-zw halag-di sir-{mt-dug), 

“ the deacon (knowing) thy chant is not present, thy 
fiitui’e to the lyre he singeth [not].” 

The chief psalmist or deacon was called in (non- 
dialectic) Sumerian gal-maha ; and the author points out 
that king (Bur-Sin) had his gala or kaU (the names of 
whom occur, together with that of the ‘‘ house of the 
dulcimer”, or, possibly, “music-house ”). 

Females also bore this title {sal-gala, dialectic sal-muho} 
and may have been deaconesses or psalmists. Axiotlier 
word with a similar meaning and translated in Semitic 
Babylonian in the same way is lagar, and to this must be 
added also the ir or wailer ”, who was regarded as being 
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of the same class. Several other ideographs for this word, 
and their possible meanings, are discussed, as well as the 
words lallaru, munamhu, sarilm, '' he who chants to the 
lyre '' ; zammerw, probably originally ‘‘ singer ” in general, 
ncmi, “singer to the harp(?),” or the like. 

Interesting is tlie fact that the god of these 7ichm-singers 
was Ea, the god of unsearchable wisdom, who, in this 
connexion, was called Dtinga, wliilst as god of the haU 
he bore the name of Lumha, expressed by means of the 
character for balaga, “harp” or “lyre”, with the prefix 
of divinity. 

This portion is followed by a disquisition upon the 
musical instruments, which is of considerable interest. 
The “ kettle-drum ” (?) he gives in Sumerian as dla, 
Semitic dlu ; the drum as lob, Sem. • the tambourine 

as Hies, Sem. lilissu ; another (probably similar) instrument 
as mesi, Sem. maoizu ; the “ double flute ” as sem, Sem. 
hcdhallatio ; the ordinary reed-flute as tigi, Sem. tigu ; 
the flute or flageolet as gi-gid, “ long-reed,” Sem. mdlilu; 
the bagpipe ( ?) as gi-di, Sem. taJcaltu ; another bagpipe 
as sa-li-ne-lu, Sem. ; the dulcimer as halag-di, Sem. 
timbuttw ; an instrument (probably the lyre) as gis-gu- 
silim (thus, apparently, to be read), and meaning “ an 
instrument of sweet tone ” ; and the lute (?) as gis-aUgar. 

Many of these are naturally to be regarded as mere 
suggestions, but the assembling of the words and passages, 
together with his x'easons for the renderings given, is 
a work of great utility, for which scholars will be 
thankful. The present writer has his own views as 
to many of the above words, and thinks more precise 
definitions may be possible. For the present, however, 
it is noteworthy that a bilingual list in the British 
Museum speaks of masak halaggti, masak timhutti, masak 
l%i (skin of a drum — the Sumerian is dla), masak 
dubduhbu, masak pag'd, and masak pagitii, where the 
word masak, “skin of/’ implies that all these objects 
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were instruments of the drum, tambourine, or bagpipe 
kind, though the harp, especially if supplied with strings 

of tough hide, would not be t,anslation 

Dr Lano-don gives on p. XXXV the tououui„ _ 

of an inscription referring to the music of a Babyloman 
'"“ultT the temple to the accompaniment of the lyre 

a song of lament we will take. _ 

The liturgists the melody (sm) will s ^ 

he liturgists a melody of lordly praise will sing. 

The liturgist a melody of the lyre will sing- _ 

To the sacred drum and the sacred tambourine th y 

'"To“le double flute and bagpipe a holy chant they 

'"Mlnflther specimens are given, and the notes upon 
the subject of Babylonian temple-services are exceeding, y 
valuable. Odes and lyrics, it seems, were discouraged. 

Processions and prostrations were common as ^ 

expected in an Oriental land. The introduction concludes 
with remarks on the forms and arrangement of the 

irrneTdtess to say that the 130 pages of transcriptions 
and translations form a varied corpus of liturgical texts 
such as no other ancient religion furnishes for such an 

early date. 


T. G. Pinches. 


iv^OTES OF THE QHAETER 

(April-Juiie, 1914. ) 


I. General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

A]_:)ril 7, 191Jf . — The Riglit Hon. Sir Mortimer Duraiid, 
Director, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Rai Bahadur Charu Chandra Chondhuri. 

Babii Gopaldas Choudhuri. 

Mr. Mohammed Yamin Khan. 

Babii Eadha Krishna. 

Captain D. L. E. Lorimerj I. A. 

Mr. Tajuddin Pir. 

The Veil. Samana Punnananda Swami. 

Mr. Nara-in Singh Sandhn, M.A. 

Mr. Muhammad Shahidnllah, M.A. 

Mr. Asuri Srinivasachari. 

Pandit Lingesha Vidyabhusana. 

Five nominations were approved for election at the next 
general meeting. 

Mr. K. A. 0. Creswell read a paper on "'The Evolution 
of the Dome in Persia 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Finn, Mrs. Villiers 
Stewart, Sir Henry Ho worth, Mr. Chisholm, Colonel 
Plunkett, and Colonel Sykes took part. 


ANNIVEESAEY MEETING 
The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 12, 1914, 
Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. N. G. Gholmeley, C.S.I. 

Babu Haribhusan De, M.A., B.L. 
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Mr. Karpur Srinivasa Rao, B.Sc. 

Mr. Ghulam Rasul, B.A. 

Professor H. G. Eawlinson. 

Three nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

The Secretary tlien read the Annual Report. 


Report of the Council for 1913-14 

The steady though small increase in the membership 
which has taken place for many years past is recorded 
again this year: the number of Members has increased 
by nine; and eleven more Libraries have become 
subscribers to the Journal. The number of new Members 
elected is fifty-eight. The losses by death liave been 
severe: they include an Honorary Member whose death 
was recorded at the Anniversary Meeting last year, and 
six Resident and eight Non-Resident Members, several 
amongst them being well known to the Society: the 
names are — 


Mr. H. W. Cave. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das. 
Sir Robert K. Douglas. 

Colonel G. E. Gerini. 

Count A. de Gubernatis. 

Miss Hertz. 

Sir William Lee-Warner. 

Mr, M. MacCauliffe. 


Mr. Herman Miesegaes, 
Professor H. C. Norman. 

Dr. C. P. Oldham. 

Rai Bahadur P. M, Madooray 
Pillay. 

Captain B. E. A. Pritchard, 
Dr. T. H. Thornton. 

Mr. F. W. Verney. 


The list of resignations is but small : — 

Mr. E. N. Adler. Rev. B. M. Jones. 

Mr. R. A. Becher. Dr. E. M. Modi. 

Mr. Ganes Chandra Chandra. Mrs. F. W. Thomas. 

Mr. S. A. Cook. 

Two persons who were elected as members, Mr. Upendra 
Krishna Bonerjea and Mr. Satya Prosonna Mukerjee, 
have not taken up election: and under Rule 25 (d) the 
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following twenty-five persons cease to be Members of the 
Society : — 


Mr. Shah Moniruddih Ahmad. 
Mr. Shambhu Dayal Bhatnagar. 
Mr. N. N. Bose. 

Mr. Hafiz Mahomed Bux. 

Mr. Birhhadra Chandra 
Chowdhiiri. 

Mr. Muhammad Pazlul- 
Karim. 

Sriman A. Govindacharya 
Svamin. 

Babu Jogendra Nath Gupta. 
Principal Talammuz Husain, 

M.A. 

Maung Ba Kin (2). 

Eai Brij Behari LaL 


Dr. F. E. Martin. 

Mr. Muralidhar Mitter. 

Mr. Mirza Kazim Namazi. 

Mr. Ahmed Hosein Noman i. 
Mr. E. H. Ohtani. 

Moung May Dung. 

Mr. Saw Hla Pru. 

Mr, Mukand Lai Puri. 

Mr. Parames Prasanna Eoy. 
Professor P. Sankaranarayana. 
Pandit C. N. Ananta Eamaiya 
Sastri, M.A. 

Mr. T. S. S. Singal. 

Sardar Labh Singh. 

Sardar Nihal Singh. 


Leone Caetani, Principe cli Teano, has been elected to 
the vacancy among the Honorary Members; and fifty- 
seven Ordinary Members liave been elected, as follows : — 


Mr. Ghulam Ahmad. 

Mr. Gauranganath Bandyo- 
•padhyaya, M.A. 

Eev. G. S. Belasco. 

Mr. Shripad Krishna Belvalkar. 
Dr. Pierre Arnold Bernard, 
Shastri. 

Mr, U pendra Krishna Bonerjea. 
Mr. Andrew Caldecott. 

Eev. David Catt. 

Mr. P. S. Eamulu Chetty. 

Mr. J. Coatman. 

Dr. William Cohn. 

Mr. J. N. Datta. 

Dr. Muhammad Deen. 

Mr. Krishnalal Govindram 
1 Dewashrayee. 

JKAS. 1914. 


Lieutenant S. Doraisamy, 
I.M.S., M.E.C.S., L.E.C.P. 
Mr. John E. Egan. 

Mr. John Gerald Gardner 
Gardner- Brown . 

Mr. Saurindra Kumar Gupta. 
Eev. Eobert Harper, M.D. 

Mrs. Hervey. 

Mr. S. C. Hill, I.E.S. (ret.). 
Mr. Mahbubul Huq, M.A. 

Mr. Nawal Kishore. 

Mr. M. Krishnamachariar, 
M.A., M.L. 

Mr.PIar Pratap Singh Kunwar. 
Mr. J, E. Lockyer. 

Sir Claude Macdonald, 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O,, K.C.B. 

53 
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Babii Kishori Moban Maitra, 
M.A. 

Professor Ramesh Chandra 
Majumclar, M.A. 

Mr. Sailesh Chandra Majumdar. 
Pandit Shyain Behari Misra, 
M.A. 

Rev. C. W. Mitchell. 

Mr. J. M. Mitra. 

Mr. Batya Prosonna Mukerjee. 
Lala Laehmi Narayan. 

Dr. Johannes Nobel. 

Mr. E. L. Norton, I.O.S. 

■\L R. By. S. Bill. M. Ct. 

Pethachi Cliettiar, Avl. 
Pandit C. P. Govinda Pillai. 
Pandit C. P. Parainesvaram 
Piilai. 

Mr. G . Hurry Krislia Pillay. 
Shriinati Parvatibhai Powar. 
Bhrimant Sadashiva Rao 
Powar. 


Babii Siva Prosada. 

Hakim Syed Shaiiisiillah 
Qadri. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib Gidngu 
Yenketa Ramaimirti. 

Mr. W. Sheldon Ridge. 

Thakur Shri Jessrajsinghji 
Seesodia. 

Mr. Gauri Shankar. 

Rev. D. C. Simpson, M.A. 

Lala Gulbahar Singh, M.A., 
LL.B. 

Babu Riidra Datta Sinha, 
M.A., LL.B. 

Mr. T. Isaac Tanibyah. 

Pandit Upendranath Yidya- 
bhusana. 

Rev. George Albert Wilder, 
M.A., D.I). 

Mr. S. Azhar Yiisoof. 

Rev. Dr. Robert Zimmermann, 

S.J. 


Tills year the accounts are normal in every respect. 
On the receipts side there is a sliglit increase in members" 
subscriptions and in the Journal receipts, and a substantial 
increase in rents from our tenant Societies. Tlie ex- 
penditure is satisfactory: after an investment of £300 
in New Zealand Government four per cent Inscribed 
Stock, there is a balance of £724 at our Bankers; and 
the receipts for the year are £282 over our expenditure. 
The Council has just authorized a further purchase of 
£200 New Zealand Government four per cent Stock : 
thus the invested funds of the Society now total over 
£2,600. With so substantial a sum available for any 
possible future calls, the Council feel that they can 
carry out some really necessary work : they have 
authorized a larger expenditure than usual on the Library, 
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and liave undertaken the restoration of some of the more 
important pictures in the Society’s possession. 

The Journal has maintained during 1913 its high 
reputation for both quantity and quality. A special item 
in it is the Discussion of the Date of Kanishka,-, — started 
by a paper by Dr. Thomas, published in the Jiiljr number, 
which was evoked by Mr. Kennedy’s well-known articles 
on '' The Secret of Kanishka” which appeared in the 
volume of 1912, and continued by Professor Rapsoii, 
Messrs. Fleet, Kennedy, Vincent Smith, and Barnett, 
Coloner Waddell, Mr. Long worth Dames, and Dr. Hoey, 
whose observations, along with Dr. Thomas’ summing up 
of his position, were issued in the October number. The 
Discussion did not succeed in settling the matter: each 
side retains its original belief,— -one that Kanishka began 
to reign in 58 e.c. ; the other that he must be dated from 
or after a.d. 78. But it has had at any rate the great 
advantage of bringing together everything which could 
be said, up to that time, in support of both views. 

The thanks of the Society are due to all those wdio 
have read papers at the General Meetings of the Society 
during the year, namely, Dr. and Mrs. Bullock Workman 
on tlie Exploration and Physical Features of the Slacken 
Glacier ” ; Mrs. Herbert T. Bulstrode on '' A Tour in 
Mongolia”; Sir Charles Lyall on “Old Arabian Poetry 
and the Hebrew Literature of the Old Testament ” ; 
Mr. F. E. Pargiter on “ The Earliest Indian Traditional 
'History’”; Dr. B. Moritz on “The Hijaz Railroad”; 
and Mr. Yone Noguchi on “No: the Japanese Play of 
Silence 

Several of these papers were admirably illustrated by 
lantern slides. 

The Oriental Translation Fund has just published the 
second volume of the “Memoirs of Jahangir”, which 
work was announced last year. The twenty- third volume 
of this series has now been undertaken, namely, the 
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Vis and Eamin ”, translated by Mr. 0. Wardrop : this is 
one of the oldest books in Georgian literature ; it is based 
on an old Pahlavi text, now lost, and is of considerable 
interest to students of Eastern epic literature. 

In the Monograph Series, originated in 1902, tlie 
Council has sanctioned the production of the sixteenth 
volume, Tablets from Lagas and other Babylonian 
Sites in the possession of Mr. Kandolph Berens,” by 
Dr. T, G. Pinches. Generous financial assistance has been 
promised by Mr. Berens in the production of this work. 

The Prize Publication Fund brought out during the 
year, with financial assistance from the India Office, its 
fourth volume — “Tine Life-History of a Braliui” by 
Mr. Denys Bray, which has been very well received. 

The Society’s Dinner took place on the 5th May, 1918, 
and was largely attended. Among the guests were tlie 
Frencli Ambassador and the representatives of France, 
Germany, and Belgium at the Colonial Conference which 
was held in London during the first week in May. 

The Public Schools Gold Medal for 1912^13 was won 
by Mr. S. P. Martin, of Merchant Taylors’ School, by his 
Essay on Dupleix ; and the presentation was made by 
Lord Sydenham on the 10th June. 

By tlie death of Mrs. Forlong in August last the 
Society became entitled to a legacy of £5,000, which had 
been left to it by the late Major-General Forlong, on his 
death in 1904, as a Trust for tlie promotion of Oriental 
Studies, but which was not to come to the Society until 
the death of his wife. Major-General Forlong was 
a member of the Society from 1879 until Ids death, 
and took a very great interest in the project of 
forming an Oriental School of Languages and Literature 
in London which the Society had so much at heai-t, and 
to which under the able guidance of its President, 
Lord Reay, it has devoted much time and thought. 
It is expected that the new School of Oriental Ltoguages 
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will be ill working order early in 1915, and then the 
Society will make such aiTangements as are feasible ivith 
the Governiiig Body of the School for the promotion 
of Oriental Stiidies as directed under Major-General 
Forlongs will. 

The usual Statement.of Accounts is appended. Tlie 
Council recommend that a vote of thanks be passed to 
the Auditors, Mr. Crewdson, Mr. Macleod, and Mr. Water- 
house. 

Under Rule 29 Lord Reay retires from the office of 
President. 

The Council recommend his re-election. 

Under Rule 29 Sir Mortiiner Durand retires from the 
office of Director. 

Tlie Council recommend his re-election. 

Under Rule 31 Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Fleet, and 
Dr. Codrington retire from their respective offices of 
Honorary Treasurer, Honoraiy Secretary, and Plonorary 
Librarian. 

The Council recommend their re-election. 

Under Rule 32 the following Ordinary Members of 
Council retire: — 

Professor Barnett. 

Mr. Blagden. 

Mr. Ellis. 

Professor Margoliouth. 

The Council recommend in their stead : — 

Professor T. W. Arnold. 

Sir Claude Macdonald. 

Colonel P. M. Sykes. 

Dr. P. W. Thomas. 

Under Rule 81 

Mr. Crewdson, 

Mr. Sewell, 

Mr. Waterhouse 

are nominated auditors for the ensuing year. 
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Mr. Longworth Dames moved the adoption of the 
Report, He said they would all agree that the position 
it disclosed was very satisfactory. Financially they were 
in an extremely sound position, and would now be able 
to carry out more fully the objects to which the Society 
was devoted. Their activities might not be very large 
at any one time, but they continued steadily from year 
to year, and increased as the membership increased. The 
work of the Society during the past year was certainly 
not below the standard of former years. A number of 
very interesting papers had been read, and the Journal 
had maintained its high standard. Perhaps to many of 
them the most interesting feature of the year was the 
discussion which took place on the date of Kanishka. 
Probably all those who took part in it retained their 
original opinions and thought the other side was wrong; 
but still a few probably had some sort of idea in the 
bottom of their minds that the other side had brought 
forward some pretty strong arguments, though they might 
not be convincing. There the matter would have to rest 
until some more convincing evidence one way or another 
was discovered. Among the most interesting papers of 
the year it might be permissible to allude to Sir Charles 
LyalFs fascinating study on Arabian and Hebrew poetry. 
Mr. Denys Bray's illuminating Life-history of a Brahm 
also was a noteworthy piece of work. The part taken 
by the Society in promoting the project for a School 
of Oriental Languages would doubtless meet with the 
approval of all, especially now that it was taking practical 
shape and might be expected to be soon in active operation. 

Major C. E. Luard, in seconding the adoption of the 
Report, said they were indebted to the Council and officers 
for the way in which they had managed their affairs in 
the past year. The balance-sheet, that important 
indicator of their healthy condition, was excellent in 
every way. But they ought to remember that in another 
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five years or so they might possibly be obliged to leave 
those premises and seek accommodation elsewhere, and 
moving was always an expensive undertaking. It behoved 
all of them, therefore, and especially those still in India, 
to endeavour to increase their membership. There was 
a considerable field for such increase in India, for educated 
Indians were becoming more and more interested in the 
critical study of the history, ethnology, archaeology, and 
antiquities of their own country. This was shown by the 
success of such organizations as the lately started Punjab 
Historical Society. Even in other parts of the country, 
such as Central India, where he himself had been serving, 
though they lacked large towns, there was nevertheless 
a considerable number of educated Indians interested in 
such studies and ready to take part in tliern if only they 
had some assistance in shaping their course. They must 
have support and direction in their work, and in a sense 
this could be provided by the Society, but only indirectly, 
as in India they had to rely entirely on the Journal to 
bring Indians into contact with the work of the Society, 
and this fact ought to be considered in the preparation of 
the Journal. He did not mean to say that they should 
not publish technical papers as at present, for that was 
their metier, but he believed there ought to be a certain 
number of contributions of more general interest, such as 
those of Dr. Hoernle and Mr. Pargiter, which dealt with 
particular historical periods and episodes in a more general 
way. Another practical proposal he wished to make was 
that at the end of each number of the Journal there should 
be forms of membership which could be filled in and torn 
out, as many people would fill in a form who would not sit 
down and write a letter. On these there might be a brief 
statement of the advantages of membership, and the 
subscription should be stated both in sterling and rupees. 
He thought that if it were possible for Indian members to 
: pay their subscriptions in rupees to an agent in Bombay 
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or elsewhere it would be an advantage. It was 
a fact that even educated Indians in inaiiy cases were 
absolutely at a loss when they had to send money home,, 
since the conversion from rupees to sterling was strange 
to them. If they could pay their subscriptions to an 
agent in India he thought that would induce people 
to join. 

Many of them were pi'csent at the Mansion House 
meeting of the previous week in support of the projected 
School of Oriental Studies. He thought the proceedings 
were t^^pical of the way we did things in this country 
we could not get a School of Oriental Studies without 
going to the City for hnancial help. They were to be 
represented on the Council of the School, and thereby had 
undertaken a new responsibility. It was their duty to 
see that the School did not become entirely commeicialized. 
As the City found a good deal of the money, it would have 
a considerable voice in running the School ; but it was the 
duty of the Society to watch and protect the interests of 
knowledge — pure knowledge, as such. He had no more 
to say, except to express the thanks of the Society in 
general to tlie Council for managing their business so well, 
and last, but not least, to their most competent and 
courteous Secretary, Miss Hughes. 

The President: At previous meetings of the Society 
I have referred to the serious losses we have sustained 
by the death during the past year of members of such 
<listinctiou as Sir Robert Douglas, Sir William Lee-Warner, 
Mr. MacaulifFe, and Dr. Thornton, and this is wliy 
I only mention, it without further comment. Generally^ 
I think tlie Report is cheering in the survey it gives 
of our work for the past year. The suggestions made 
by Major Luard for increasing our membership ■ are 
certainly well w^orthy of our consideration, and I can 
assure him that the Council will carefully consider the 
very important . question of the recruitment of our 
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ijiembership in India. Personally, I regret that there 
are not more members in England, and especially that 
the number of retired #vilians belonging to the Societj' is 
not so large as it might be. 

Major Liiard has referred to the Mansion House meeting 
last week with regard to the School of Oriental Studies 
to be established at the London Institution. The meeting 
marked a great step in advance toward this long-needed 
provision for our Empire. Regarding the risk of whicli 
Major Liiard has spoken that the School may be too 
commercialized, I think I can satisfy him that the Board 
of Governors is so constituted that that peril will certainly 
not arise. It would be a reactionary movement if the 
School were no longer to be a centre for the learned 
philologist, arch?3eologist, and epigraph! st. At present the 
commercial element is too much ignored, but to fall 
into the other extreme and make the institution a purely 
commercial school would be an undoubted mistake. 
A fact to bear in mind is that the School must ultimately 
be incorporated in the University at London, and then 
it will come partly under the Board of Oriental Studies 
of the University, and that will be a guarantee for 
maiiitaining the present standard, for improving it, and 
for securing more postgraduate students than hitherto 
for research in connexion with all the materials which 
are to be found in the Metropolis. 

I wish, to make clear a point I mentioned at the 
Mansion House meeting, that in starting this Scliool 
we are not inaugurating an entirely new institution. 
Tliere is amongst the public an impression that there 
is nothing of the kind at the present moment in London 
to provide for the needs of those who wish to attend 
Oriental studies. That is not so, and it would be very 
ungrateful not to recognize the work that has been 
done in the past under very adverse circumstances, both 
at Univeipty College and at Kings College. We liave 
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always had a supply of distinguished and learned 
professors at those colleges, but their students have 
been so few, owing to no fault of their own, and 
they have not been adequately rewarded. If I remind 
you that at University College no less than about 
600 civilians have had their Oriental linguistic training, 
that alone indicates what has been done in the past. 
The new School will have a better equipment, and wall 
concentrate the various branches of Oriental studies. 
It will attract more distinguished men into fields of 
research which have been too long neglected here. The 
neglect indeed, considering our responsibilities toward 
the Orient, has been an absolute scandal. In the Report 
of the Committee of which I was Chairman -we were 
most careful not to ask for too much money ; the scheme 
w'as based on the minimum sum required to put the 
School on a solid footing. We may hope that the men 
who have distinguished themselves and have Avorkecl 
w^ell under adverse circumstances will no’W be placed 
in a better position and will be enabled to do their 
work under favourable conditions. I mentioned at the 
Mansion House that the Journal of this Society has at 
all events kept the flag of Oriental learning fhdng. 
It has in this respect been the representative of British 
scholarship in every Continental capital. Through the 
Journal we have been able so to concentrate our efforts 
as to give opportunities to many students of Oriental 
languages and institutions wdio otherwise w^ould not 
have had tlie means of submitting tlieir views on many 
controversial topics. Besides the Journal, which has 
always maintained its high standard, you will see in 
the Report that the Oriental Translation Fund lias just 
published the second volume of the Memoirs of Jahangir, 
and is undertaking the twenty-third volume of the series. 
By the. Monograph Series and the Prize Publication Fund 
w^e have also contributed to Oriental literature. In 
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a letter I recently received from Mrs, Lewis she says tliat 
she is greatly interested in the proposed School for many 
reasons — one of these being that I hope that women 
)iiay be spared the difficulties which I encountered when 
I tried to get adequate instruction in Arabic tliirty years 
ago.” There are perhaps many others who were in tlm 
same position, but that will now, we hope, be ancient 
history. I think that a new hoiizon is now in view, 
and that when the School opens in 1915 all those -who 
are interested in Oriental studies will there find the 
welcome they have a right to receive. I am quite sure 
that if once the institution is put on a proper footing 
by its incorporation with tlie University of London its 
career will be one of future expansion, and that we shall 
ere long be not on an inferior but on a superior footing to 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna; and St. Petersburg in the matter of 
Oriental studies. 

The past year is noteworthy in respect to the Public 
School’s Medal because we have brought a considerable 
number of fresh schools into the competition. The result 
is so far satisfactory that the medal has been won by one 
of the new schools — -Denstone College in Staffordshire— and 
the second school is Bromsgrove, Worcestershii-e, and the 
third the Royal Grammar School, Worcester. Thus the 
two schools which are proxime aecessit are in Worcester^ 
shire. The three successful writers will be invited to the 
presentation of the medal to take place iiere on June 23, 
when the presentation will be made by Lord Ronaldshay. 

I am pleased to be able to announce that Dr. Von le Coq, 
who has just returned from Chinese Turkestan, will come 
to London in November and lecture to our Society 
concerning the remarkable discoveries he made on his last 
tour. In a letter dated from Berlin on April 23, he 
writes : — ■ 

“ The results of this journey are, I am happy to say, very 
satisfactory both in quality and in quantity ; indeed, we have 
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got away with the largest number of cases ever yet exi>orted 
from that land— 152 cases and packages. 

I worked mainly at Kucha and at Tumshiiq, near Maralbashi. 
In the latter place I was so fortunate as to find quite a number 
of true Gandhara ' sculptures some being exact counterparts of 
some of the sculptures, in slate, in our Gandhara collections; 
only these Tumshuq finds were not carved from Himalaya slate, 
but moulded, in clay and 'm plaster, in moulds some of -which 
were found alongside. Many of these / sculptures ’ still were 
covered with paint and leaf-gold, and I hope they will not lose 
this embellishment on the dreary roads they have to come 
by. Seventy cases are already here, but eighty-t-wo are still on 


the road, 

“ I have also been so fortunate as to find MSS. at Tumshuq, 
the first, I think, ever discovered there. Some are in Sanskrit, 
others (and these are in a perfect state of preservation) are in an 
Iranian language of interesting type. 

“ A very fine but small cornice, decorated in pure Sassanian 
style, and a number of heads of Sassanian knights, come also 
from Tiiinshuq, some good bronzes, painted or enamelled glass 
(one fragment only), statuettes in wood, etc. — altogether it 
is an unhoped-for addition to our collection of Central Asian 
Lhings.’’ 


I am very glad to think that when Dr. Yon le Coq 
comes here we sliall be able to show him the most 
valuable collection of Sir Aurel Stein in the new quarter 
of the British Museum, where at last justice has been 
done to this very remarkable collection. It is there 
absolutely intact, and can therefore be fully utilized by 
students of Central Asian antiquities. This is most 
fortunate, for it means that at last when foreign students 
come to investigate the collection they can see it in 
a proper habitation. I hope the British public will 
sliow their appreciation by visiting it, and thus follow 
the illustrious example set by the King and Queen 
when their Majesties inspected the collection a few 
lays ; ago. V . . , ' / ' 
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I agree with wliat lias been said as to our satisfactory 
financial position. I believe there is a general awakening 
to our responsibilities as a great Oriental power witli 
regard to the spread of Oriental learning, and that a new 
chapter is opening up to us in this respect. The authorities 
at the India Office and in India are quite alive to their 
duty in this respect One of the last proofs of this is the 
increased grant made by the India Office for the publication 
of a critical text of t\i% Malmhlmrata, wliicli has been 
undertaken, as you are aware, by the International 
Association of Academies, and for which the British 
Academy sought their assistance. 

I now have the pleasing duty to ask you to give a most 
cordial vote of thanks to Miss Hughes for all the excellent 
work she has again done during the past year on behalf of 
the Society. 

Sir Charles Lvtall moved the re-election of Lord Reay 
as President. Pie said his Lordship had filled the position 
with great dignity and tact, and they were sure he would 
do so so long as he was good enough to occupy that chair. 

Sir Mortimer Durand was re-elected Director on the 
motion of SiR Charles Lyall, who said that Sir Mortimer 
had been a very efficient Director, and most regular in 
attendance at their meetings. 

On the motion of the President, tlie honorary officers 
were re-elected, and the recommendations of the Council 
in respect to the vacancies on that body and for the 
nomination of Auditors were accepted. 

. The Report was then unanimously adopted, and the 
meeting closed. 

June 16, Lord Reay, President, in the Clxair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. Mohammad Anwar-ul-Azim. 

Mr. Mirza Badaruddin. 

Mr. Kshemada Kenkar Ray, Smritibhusana, M.A. 

JBAS. 1914. ‘ 54 - . , 
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Professor Sylvain Levi read a paper “ On Central Asian 
Studies 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Thomas, Mr. Sewell, 
and Professor Hagopian took part. 


II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. Zeitschrift bbr Dbutschen Morgbnlandisohen 
Gesellschaft. Bd. LXVIII, Pleft i. 

Grohmann (xi.). Die im athiopisclien, arabischen, und 
koptischen erhaltenen Visionen Apa Schenute’s von 
Atripe. 

Reseller (0.). Notizen liber einige Handschriften aus 
Brussaer Bibliotheken. 

Hertel (J.). Indologische Analekta. 

Konow (Sten). On the Nationality of the Kiisanas. 

Schrader (0.). Das Sastitantra. 

Schwally (F.). Zum hebraischen Nominalsatz. 

Poznanski (S.). Zur Geschichte der palastinensischen 
Geonim (943-1138). 

Mordtmann (J. PI.). Tiirkischer Leliensbrief aus dem 
Jahre 1682. 

II. Journal Asiatiqub. Serie XI, Tome III, No. i. 

Huart (CL): Documents de FAsie Centrale (Mission 
Pelliot). Le conte bouddhique des deux freres, en 
langue turque et en caractm*e ouigours. 

Vissik*e (A.). Nouvelles nomenclatures militaii'es en 
Chine. 

Weill (R). Monuments et histoire de la periode comprise 
entre la fin de la xii® dynastie et la restauration 
thebaine. 

Sottas (H.). Etude sur deux papyrus demotiques inedits 
de Lille. 
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III. Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan 
Society, London. VoL XI. 

Crewdson ( W.). The Textiles of Old Japan. 

Joly (H.). Notes on Dances, Masks, and Theatres. 

— — Subjects in Japanese Art. 

Arata (Aoki). Modern Industries of Japan. 

Behrens ( W. L.). Thoughts on Dragons. 

Garbutt (M.). Japanese Armour from the Inside. 

Setsuzo (Sawada). Newspapers in Japan. 

Thomson (G. W.). The Japan of Forty Years Ago. 
Dahlgren (E. W.). Contribution to the History of the 
Discovery of Japan. 

IV. T OUNO Pao. Yol. XIY, No. V. 

Cordier (H.). Les correspondants de Bertin. 

Yanhee (L.). Li-ye, mathematicien chinois du xiiie siecle. 
Laufer (B.). The application of the Tibetan Sexagenary 
Cycle. 

Vomel (J. H.). Der Hakkadialekt. 

Pelliot (P.). Repertoire des collections Pelliot A et B du 
fonds chinois de la Biblioth^ue Nationale. 

Yol. XY, No. i. 

Laufer (B.). Bird Divination among the Tibetans. 

Yanhee (L.). Bibliotheca mathematica Pefou. 

Y. Bulletin de l’J^cole Francaise d’Extremb Orient. 

Tome XIII, No. vi ; Tome XIY, No. i. 

Ccedes (G.). Etudes Cambodgiennes. 

Huber (E.). Etudes Bouddhiques. 

VI. Numismatic Chronicle, 1914. Part I. 

Allan (J.). Offa's Imitation of an Arab Dinar. 


YII. Indian Antiquary. VoL XLII, Pts. Dxlii-iii. 
Waddell (L. A.). Dharani, or Indian Buddhist Protective 
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Tessitori (L. P.). Grammar of the Old Western Rajasthani. 

Hoernle (R.). Subject and Contents of tlie Treatises in 
the Bower MS. 

Temple (Sir R. C,). Documents relating to the First 
English Commercial Mission to Patna, 1620-1. 

VIII. Epioraphia Indica. VoL XI, Pt. vi. 

Sewell (R.). Dates of Chola Kings. 

Dates of Pandya Kings. 

Francke (A. H.). The Tibetan Alphabet. 

List of Ministers’ Names found in the Tibetan 

Inscription in front of the Ta-chao-ssu Temple in 
Lhasa, 822 a.d. 

Hiralal (Rai Bahadur). Tiwarkhed Plates of Rashtrakuta 
Nannaraja. 

Banerji (R. D.). Parikud Plates of Madhyamarajadeva. 

Pillai (L. D. S. Kannu). Eight Chola Dates. 

VoL XI, Pt. vii. 

Aiyar (K. V. Subrarnanya). Mannar koyil Inscription of 
Jatavarman Sundara Chola-Pandyadeva. 

Ram Kama (Pandit), Dadhimati-mala Inscription of the 
time of Druhlana, Samvat 289. 

Sevadi Copper-plates of the Chahamana Ratnapala. 

Ramayya (G.). Three Inscriptions of tlie Reddis of 
Kondavidu. 

Aiyar (V. Natesa). Maredapalle Grant of Sri Rangaraya II, 

IX. Epig-raphia Indo-Moslemica, 1911-12. 

Shuaib (M. M.). Inscriptions from PalwaL 

Yazdani (G.). New Inscription of Sultan Nusrat Shah 
of Bengal. 

Remarks on the Inscriptions of Dhar and Mandu. 

Horovitz (J.). Inscriptions of Muhammad Ibn Sam, 
Qutbuddin Aibeg, and Iltutinish. 
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X. Jewish Quarterly Beahew. VoL IV, No. 

Malper (B.). A volume o£ the Book of Precepts of 
HefesB.Yasliah, 1-111. 

Marraorstein (A.). Joseph bin xVbraham Hakohen. 

XI. Le Monde Oriental. Yol. YII, Fasc. ii. 
Ileschei* (O.). Tiber arabische Manuskripte der Laleli- 
moschee. 

Die Mo'allaqa des Zuhair, mit dem Kominentar 

des Ibn el~AnbM. 

XII. The Geographical Journal. Yol. XLIII, No. v. 
Leachman (Capt. G.). A Journey through Central Arabia. 
Pritchard (Capt. B. E. A.),, the late. A Journey through 
Myitk^dna to Sadiya vifcl the Nhnai Hka and Hkarnti 
Long. 

XIII. Calcutta Eeview\ No. 275. 

Mookerjee (Sir Asutosh). History of the Indian Museum. 
Macivor (A. R,). Bengal’s Poet Laureate. 

Buclianau (Lieut.-Col. W. J.). Some Tours in Sikhim. 
Buckland (C. E.). Yestiges of Old Madras. 
Suryanarayanaii (S. S.). Critical Study of Sankara. 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


Allan, J. Offa’s Imitation of an Arab Dinar. Pamphlet. 8vo. 
London, 1^14:, From the Author, 

Anguttara Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka, Eka Duka and 
Tika Nipata. Translated by E. E. J. Goonaratne, 8vo. 
Galle,ldl^> From the AU'tlior, 

Avalon, A. Principles of Tantra. Part i. 8vo. London, 
1914. Fr 0771 the Publisher, 

Babur, Memoirs of. Translated by A. S. Beveridge. Ease. ii. 
8yo. Lo7idon [1914]. 

Bell, Gertrude L. Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir. 4to. 
OxfoJ^d, 1914. Fiwn the Clarendo7i Press, 

Cahun, L. Introduction a THistoire de FAsie. 8vo. Paris, 
1896. Fro7n H. F, A77iedroz, Esq, 

Ceylon. Memoirs and Instructions of Dutch Governors, etc. 
Memoir of Hendrick Becker for his successor, Isaac 
Augustyn Euinpf, 1716. Translated by Sophia Antpionisz. 
8vo. Colombo, 1914. 

Codrington, H. W. Catalogue of Coins in the Colombo Museum. 
Part i. 8vo. Hertford, 1914. jEro??i the Author, 

Contenau, G. La^Deesse Nue Babylonienne. 8vo. Paris, 1914. 

Fro7n the Publisher, 

Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. Pars iv, tom. ii, fasc. 2. 
4 to. Paris, 1914. 

E. A. S. T. Temples and Images, principally in Eastern India. 
2 vols. Long foL London, 1905. From the Author, 
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Tield, Claud. Persian Literature. 8vo. London, s.a, 

Pox- Strang ways, A. H. The Music of Hindostan. 8vo. 
Oxford, 1914. From the Clarendon Press. 

Praiike, 0., and Laiifer, B. Bpigraphische Denlmialer aus 
China. 2 Teile. In portfolios. Long fol. Berlin, 1914. 

From the Publisher. 

G-arhe, R. Indien und das Christentum. 8vo. Tilhingen, 
1914. From the P'liblisher. 

Jahangir, Memoirs of. Translated by A. Rogers and edited 
by H. Beveridge. A^ol. ii. Oriental Translation Fund, 
new series, vol. xxii. 8vo. London, IdU. 

Jaaii. Lawa’ih, a Treatise on Sufism. Facsimile with transla- 
tion by E.H. Whinpield and MTrza l\IunAAOiAD Kazwini. 
Reprinted with additions and corrections. Oriental 
Translation Fund, new series, vol. xvi. 8vo. London, 
1914. 

JiNENDRA Buddhi. Kasika Vivarana Panjika. Edited by 
Srish Chandra Ghaeravarti. A^oL i, pt. i. 8vo. 
Bajshahi, 19 IB. 

From Kumar Sarat Kumar Boy of Dighapatiya. 

Jouveau-Bubreuil, G. Archeologie du sud de Tlnde. 2 tomes. 
8vo. Paris, 1914, From the Publisher. 

Kalkashandi. Subh al-A‘sha. 2 vols. 8vo. Cairo, 191B. 

Fro7n the Khedivial Library. 

liUard, Major C. E. Dhar and Mandu. 8vo. Allahabad, 
1912. From the Author. 

Lybner, A. H. The Government of the Ottoman Empire in 
the time of- Sulaiman the Magnificent. 8vo. Cambridge, 
Mass., 191L " IC'oyn the Publisher, 
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Maealister, E. A. S. Language of the Nawai* or Ziitt, the 
Nomad Smiths of Palestine. 8yo. London [1914], 

From the Author, 

MahmoMkati. Tarikh el-Pettach. Texte et traduction, par 
0. Hoitdas et M. Delafosse. 2 toIs. 8vo. Paris, 1913. 

From the Boole des Langues Orientates Yvvantes, 

Margoliouth, D. S. Early Development of Mohammedanism. 
Hibbert Lectures, 2nd series. 8vo. London, 

From the Publishers. 

Mingana, A. Clef de la Langue Arameenne. 8vo. Mossoul, 
1905. From Mrs. A. S. Leivis, 

. Sources Syriaques. Vol. i. 8 yo. Leipzig, s.a. 

From Mrs. A, 8. Lewis, 

Muller, P. Max. Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. 8vo. 
London, 1899. 

Noguchi, Yone. Spirit of Japanese Poetry. 8vo. Lo7idon, 
1914. From the Publisher, 

Eapson, E. J. Ancient India. 8vo. Cambridge, 1914:, 

From the Author, 

Smith, V. A. Early History of India. 3rd ed. 8vo. Oxford, 
1914, From the Clarendon Press, 

Suali, L. Introduzione alio Studio della Pilosoha Indiana. 
8vo. Pavia, 1918. Fro7n the Author, 

Yidyabhushaua, Pandit Lingesha (Shri Mahabhagwat of 
Kurtkoti). The Study of Sanskrit. 8vo. Bombay, 1913. 

From the Author. 

Walsh, E.H.C. Examples of Tibetan Letters. 4to. Calcutta, 
4913 , From the Translator. 
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Westermarck, 

Annexus 

Pamphlet, 


E. Nomina im status Absolutus und Status 
in der Sudmarokkanischeii Berberspraohe. 
8vo. Helsingfors, 1914. From the A 2 ithor. 


Wigram, W. A.&E.T.A. 
1914. 


Cradle of the World. 8vo. London, 

From the jkUhor. 


Winstedt, R. 0. Bnglish-Malay Dictionary. Part i. 8vo. 

r _ From the Auihoi. 

Singapore [1914:!. 


WJ. 8.0. 
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LIFE Ilf A KHALKHA STEPPE LAMASERY 

By O. C. BINSTEED, Lieutenant, The Essex Kegimont 

IN August, September, and October, 1913, 1 was engaged 
on one of a series of journeys in Mongolia, whicli 
I hope, if I am given the opportunity to complete theni, 
will enable me to collect sufficient data for a work about 
this little-known country and its people, a subject upon 
which English literature is perliaps even poorer than that 
of the other Western European nations, and certainly far 
poorer than that of Russia. The particular journey in 
question started at Hailar, in Barga, and was pursued via 
tlie valley of the Kerulen River and Urga to the Mongolyor 
Goldfields on the Upper Iro and thence to Kiaklita, where 
modern means of travel again became available for the 
return to Peking. During this journey I saw a great 
variety of lamaseries and temples ; I had as my constant 
and only companions two lamas, and for a week I lived 
continuously in a lamasery in the room of a lama. I was 
thus able to observe a large number of facts, some of which 
may be of interest to students of Lamaism, even if only 
as having been noted in a remote corner of the vast 
domain of the Yellow Faith, where, unlike Tibet, English- 
speaking people have seldom travelled. 
jltAS. 1914. . 
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Without attempting to cl escribe Mongolian Lanmism 
as a whole, I shall here embody just those notes which 
I made on this pii.rticular journey, more especially while 
spending a week at the Hosliun Lamasery of Sait Siidjict 
Gung Hoshiin on the Iveruleii River, at a point about 
GO miles belo^v Tsetsen Khan Urgo, and 160 miles above 
San Beisa Urgo (Keruleii Urgo)d 

Tlie cause of my halt here ivas as follows. Before 
leaving Peking I obtained through a friend the assistance 
as interpreter of one Baljir, a lama of the famous Yung 
Ho Kung, known to visitors to Peking as ‘Hhe Larna 
Temple Baljir was a native of this Stidjict Gung 
lioshun on the Kerulen, but had not been home for 
sixteen years. During his long stay in Peking he had 
thoroughly mastered the Pekinese , dialect of the spoken 
Chinese language, and this formed the medium of speech 
betw^een us. Baljir w^as naturally delighted to accomjpany 
me to Urga, as the route lay through Ids old home, which 
lie was thus enabled to revisit at my expense. I promised 
him to make a break of at least seven days tliere, to 
give him the opportunity to see again all liis relatives 
and friends, and this prolonged halt proved in the event 
most desirable from other points of view, as it gave our 
poor ponies a much needed rest, and enabled me to make 
observations wdiich were difficult during the shorter halts. 

Before proceeding to describe the temple, it wnll be 
best to give some details of the llosJmn or principality 
of which it is the official lamasery (Hoshuni Siimu). 

^ System used in tramliterating Mongol sounds , — The consonants to be 
pronounced as in English, e.g. j hard, as d/, like J in “Jack"’. Kh 
when initial as h; when in centre of word as ch in “loch"’, or as 
strongly aspirate h. R to be fully pronounced, as rr in English. Tlie 
vowels in general as in Italian, e.g., a as in English “ father ” ; e as in 
“ bet ” ; i as ee in “ meet” ; <? as in “ cot ” ; oa as in “ boa” ; oi as in 

soil ” ; ei as ay in “ clay ” ; ai as the word “eye” or “ I” ; u as oo 
ill English “soot” ; il as French The accent ^ merely indicates the 
stress or emphasized syllable. In transliterating Chinese characters 
the Wade system is adhered to. 
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KI la 1 k 1 1 a ( proiiGiinced Hlil-lia) consists 1 1 o\v o 1* four 
tliose of Tiislietn Klian,^ Tsetsen Klifui, Jasaktii 
Khan, and Sain Koinf^ An aimak is a group of princi- 
palities or Jiosh/mis, all the reigning princes (jdssa.ks) of 
wliicdi trace their descent to a certain common ancestor ; 
this common ancestor ruled the Avhole of tlie present 
aimak directl}?' and as one jirineipality. Later on parts 
of the \vere at different times separated from the 

direct h eritage of the head of the princely f am ill" and 
apportioned, under the name of hoslmns, as the hereditary 
dominions of some junior member of the reigning Iiouse. 

This multiplication of reigning branches of the original 
f amity was a deliberate policy of the Ta Ch’ing Manchu 
emperors, who thereby aimed at and successfully attained 
the weakening of the power of their new Khalkha vassals. 
Before 1688, when the Ivhalkhas, to save themselves from 
being overwhelmed by the Western Mongols or Eleutlis 
under the famous Galdan, Khan of the Jungarian Empire, 
placed themselves under Ivanghsi’s protection, the 
Khalkhas were never divided under more than eight 
jassaks, and it seems that all the chief power lay in the 
liands of the three khans. To-day Khalkha contains 
eiglity-six hoslmns, each under its own hereditary and 
almost absolute ruler, the jassah Moreover, the power 
of the prince senior by descent in each aimak, by whose 
hereditary title the aimak is still distinguished, was 
gradually reduced to the level of that of the heads of 
tlie other junior branches of his family, and the small 
portion of the aimak which remained under liis direct 
rule came to be classed simply as one of the Jioshunsd 

Dayan Khan, the last Mongol ruler of all Mongolia, 
died in 1544, and split up his people between his eleven 
sons. Geresantza, one of the younger sons, obtained as 

^ Prononnced at-mah “ Pronounced Hdn. 

Pronounced Sd/tn No-iiu 

^ Since Khalkha declared its, independence the influence of the 
khans has been on the increase. 
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his portion that ’wliicli now forms Khalklia. On his 
death he also divided bis people amongst his tliree sons, 
who each received a portion wdiich corresponds to one of 
the three original aionaks of Khalklia. (Tlie present 
fourth aimaJc^ that of Sain Koin, was artificially created 
later on, in 1725, by the Manchu emperor from out of 
the liue^e Tushetu Khan Aimak.) Of Geresantzas sons 
Amin Duval received what is now Tsetsen Klian Aimak, 
in which lies Slidjict Gang Hoshuii. However, the lii'st 
to take the actual title of Tsetsen Khaii was Amin Dural’s 
o-randson, Sholui Makhasamadi. When in 1C8S Khalkha 
Avas being overrun by Galdan Klian, the title of Tsetsen 
Khan descended upon a child Umnkhei, whose fatlier and 
grandfather (Norho Tsetsen Khan) had suddenly died. 
This child ^vas taken for safety into the i\Ianchu Empire 
by liis uncle Nainjal Taiji, who, together witli the othe]- 
Khalkha potentates, tendered the submission of his people 
to K'anghsi, and invoked liis protection against the 
Eleuths. K anghsi confirmed all the reigning princes in 
their rights, undertook campaigns against Galdan Khan 
(who was finally crushed and died in 1697), and then 
began to develop his policy of taming and weakening 
his new vassals by the fostering of Lamaism, and of mutual 
rivalries and jealousies amongst them, and by the vsplitting 
up of their dominions into smaller units. Thus it wms 
that in 1701 there came into being the hoshuii at whose 
temple I Stayed. 

In that year an uncle of Umukhei Tsetsen Khan, one 
Choijamtso, a son of Norbo Tsetsen Klian, w^as selected 
as one of those scions of the princely house for wdioui 
^vere to be carved out one of the new hosJmns, In the 
Meng Ku Tu Mii Ghi'^ no details are given as to 

^ The Meng Ku Yu Mii Ghi is a most valuable Chinese compilation 
about the princel^i' houses of Mongolia, their history and their territories, 
written in the middle of last century. It has been translated into 
Kussian by P. S. Popoif, formerly first Dragoman of the Russian 
Legation in Peking- 
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Choijamtso’s successors nor even their nanios. From tlie 
officials I learnt that the present jassak's father 
and predecessor was known as Daindung Giing (guruj or 
A according to the Wade system of romanizing Cliinese 
cliaracters, covers the fifth and sixth, grades of Manchn 
titles of nobility, and is usually rendered as “duke'”). 
Daindung Gung was preceded on the throne by his father, 
Doina Jassak. The present yaasaZ: was until 1912 known 
as Dalai Jassak. But after the Bogdo Gegen, the Hutukhta 
ol: Urga, mounted the secular throne of would-be inde- 
pendent Outer Mongolia, he systematically promoted 
nearly every in his dominions to a title at least 
one grade higher than that which he had borne hitherto. 

The Mongols are extremely fond of titular distinctions, 
a fact which had been turned to much advantage in the 
past by the Imperial Government in Peking and which 
the new Kepublican Government of China now also tried 
to use as a means of retaining or recovering the real or 
outward allegiance of the various princes of Mongolia. 
Dalai Jassak under the Manchus was, as the word jassak 
implies, only a first-class taiji, wdiich is the lowest grade 
amongst reigning princes, and means that he was only 
a Mongol nobleman, and did not enjoy any of the higher 
titles of Manchu nobility. By the Bogdo Gegen he was 
granted the lowest of these six higher titles, namely, that 
of Uhistur Tiisalakchi Gung (corresponding to Fu Kuo 
Kung in Chinese), and he has become known as Sait 
Stidjict Gung or as Dalai Gung. In Khalkha the hoshtms, 
which are very numerous and often very small, have not, 
as in other parts of Mongolia, any permanent name by 
wiiich they are generally known. They are spoken of 
by one of the names or titles of their ruler coupled with 
his rank, e.g. Ma Gung Hoshun, Dalai Wang Hoshun, 
Narasarai Gung Hoshun. In all cases the rank, whether 
. khan, ivang, heile, beisa, gung, or jassak (which last 
stands for those who have no Manchu title, but are only 
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first-class taiji or nobles), immediately precedes tlie 
word hoshun. This rank is in tiirn preceded by eitlier 
a personal name or else a titular distinction o£ the jcuss(jl\ 
If a personal name is used it is sometimes abbreviated to 
its first syllable (Ma for Mandorva). Again, one IiosJra.it 
is sometimes referred to in two or three ways, as in tlie 
case of our present JtosJmn, which is now variously called 
Dalai Gung Hoslmn, Slidjict Gung Hosliun, and Dalai 
Jassak Hosliun. The two first are variations of the new 
name, Slidjict Gung being the correct official appellation 
and Dalai Gung a more popular term. /'Dalai Jassak 
Hoshun” is simply the old name, which, refuses to die out 
all of a sudden. The latter phenomenon is vety frequent, 
and sometimes when a ItosJmnis blessed with a particulaily 
famous prince it continues to be known popularly by his 
name for a generation or so after his death. 

The titular distinctions spoken of above ai'e eitlier 
complimentary epithets borne, sometimes liereditarily and 
sometimes personally, by the jassaJc, e.g. Darkhan, Erdeni, 
Dalai, which corresponds to the European custom in the 
Middle Ages of adding such epithets as "the great” or 
"the good” to the names of kings, or else these distinctions 
denote some office held by the prince, e.g. Da, which is 
placed before his title, and means tliat he is the elected 
President of his League (Chigulgan Darga), or Chiang 
Chlin Beisa (i.e. a beisa who holds the office of Chiang 
Chun or General). The only hoslmns which are 
permanently referred to by one name are those of the 
khans, e.g. Tsetsen Khan Hosliun,^ 

^ Siicljict Gung Hoshnn contains only one soinon. {Somoni^ are the 
divisions into whicli hosJmns are divided, and theoretically represent 
afnieti6nof the population such as could supply a mmonoi 150 mounted 
warriors in case of the mobilization of the Mongol Banners by the 
Emperor.) The boundaries of this hoalmn are as follows (the names 
given first are the popular names of hoshms, in parentlieses nre the full 
personal names and titles of the jasmhs) : On N.N.E. and north 
with Ddicliiii Beisa Hoshun (Beisa Dashi-Tseren) ; on north-west with 
Hobchin Janoin Gung Hoshun (Beile Tungalak) ; on west with Serulen 
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A glance at tlie accompanying photograplis and at tlie 
plan to scale will give the reader some impression what 
sort of place a steppe lamaseiy is like. Mongol lama 
temples aiid lamaseries are of manj^ vaiy in g kinds, both, 
as regards architecture, size, and construction material. 
In architecture there are two main styles, between the 
pure representations of -which are many transition. a.nd 
mixed examples. These two styles may be termed 
Tibetan and C.hinese. The chief distinction of tlie 
Tibetan style is its rectangular character, wliite walls 
and flat roofs, wdiile the Chinese-style lama temple differs 
little or not at all from the well-known general character 
of Cliinese temple architecture as seen everyu-liere in 
North China. In the Chinese-style lama temple, however, 
the centre of the main ridge o£ the temple roof is geneiully 
surmounted by the golden gaAijur, a spike emblem of 
Lamaism (see Photos). 

In the temples of mixed architecture the main lower 
mass of the building generally retains the Tibetan 
character, while the Chinese element is represented in 
a turret capped with a typically Chinese roof and also 
often in the decorative painting of the woodwork of 
the porch. 

The Chinese style predominates in the lama communities 
situated either actually in China or on its borders where 
the advancing wave of Chinese colonization has already 
taken firm hold, and also at large temples in other parts, 
either founded by imperial patronage or else by w^ealthy 
Mongols who wished to display their wealth or curry 
favour with the Manchu authorities by the imitation of 
the art of Cliina. Such localities are Peking, Jehol, Urga. 
The purely Tibetan style is found in those out-of-the-way 

Giing HosLun (Tsetsen Guiig) ; on south-west with Tsefcsen Khan 
Hoslmn ; on south with Hardal Daichin Gung Hoshuri (Gung Lubsan 
Choidob Agwang Pilji Dashi Tseren) ; on soufch-east (for a tiny stretch) 
with Sait Dalai Wang Hoshun (Ohiang Chiin Wang Gombo Surun) ; on 
east with Hoshoi Ch’in Wang Hoshun (Oh’in Woing Jigjit Tsurun). 
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parts of Mongolia where Chinese iniiuence is, or was 
at the time of the building of the temples, but little 
developed. 

The purely Chinese-style temples are of course built in 
courtyards, the ground in which is often paved. In tlie 
courtj^ard the main building (cJieng occupies the 

north side, facing south on to the court. The courtyard 
gate and the porch hall, if there be one, occupy the centre 
of the south wall. The east and west sides of the court- 
yard are occupied by ‘'side halls” tien), which face 
each other. In the smaller temple courtyards there may 
be only a clieng tien or north hall, while in the larger 
temples there may be as many as three or four successive 
courtyards, one behind another, from north to south. 
In the latter case the southernmost or entrance yard 
will probably only contain a porch shrine and a bell 
tower and drum tower and perhaps the banner poles. 
The second yard would probably have a large north hall, 
two .side halls, and a hall of the four Lords of the 
Heavens on tlie south leading into the entrance courtyard. 
The next yard would contain a north hall and two 
side lialls, while its southern face would be formed by 
the back of the north hall of the courtyard in front. 
The attached rough sketch of one of the temples at 
Jehol shows a fully developed example of a Chinese-style 
lama temple. 

In the Tibetan-style temple, as seen in the steppe 
regions of Mongolia, the various halls ^ rise direct from 
the surrounding grass, without any courtyard or wall 
around them. The whole temple area in such cases is 
only marked off from the rest of the boundless grass 
steppe by the lines of huts and yurts inhabited by the 

^ It is necessary to distinguish between the expression temple or 
lamasery and temple hall or hall as used here. Most temples or 
lamaseries contain a large number of temple buildings, to which I apply 
the term hall, but which jA some eases might equally well be termed 
shrine or chapel, , ■ : 
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lamas, Ayliicli in tiirn are generally surrounded by a ring 
of piles of argol stacked here for the nse of tlie lannas. 

But amongst the temples of mixed architecture one finds 
luills of Tibetan~st37le surrounded by stone and brick walls 
and wooden palisades, or halls of mixed architecture rising 
direct from the grass without any enclosure, or again 
halls with only a space enclosed in on their southern side. 

With this brief introduction to lamaseries in general 
we can proceed later to examine more in detail Slidjict 
Gung Hoshun Temple, 

My interpreter Baljir had given no foreword of his 
journey, so that his people were wholly ignorant of his 
coming. The evening before arriving at the temple 
(September 1) we just succeeded in reaching the boundary 
of Slidjict Gung Hoshun and lialted for the night by some 
yurts, one of which, strangely enough, turned out to 
belong to a connexion of Baljir s. However, these people, 
poor and old, had no opportunity of sending word into the 
temple. Next dciy, as we topped the last rise and came 
into sight of the white buildings dotted in regular pattern 
on the valley floor, Baljir’s excitement became very great. 
He used to travel sitting in the wagon, and as I was 
mounted he begged that I ivould ride on ahead and tell 
the lamas that Baljir Was coming, and to ask for Baljir’s 
urgo or residence, for he said there was always a place 
ready for him in his alma mater And certainly at the 
mere mention of the name Baljir the lamas wliom I first 
accosted seemed to realize of whom I spoke and led me to 
the only Chinese-type house {fang tzu) in the whole 
lamasery, which belonged to Baljir’s paternal uncle. 

My wagon soon arrived, and the greatest joy was shown 
by this uncle and the other lamas at the sight of Baljir, 
whom they had almost given up hope of ever seeing again, 
especially owing to the uncertainty as to what was 
happening in Ciiina and as to the attitude of the Peking 

Government to the Khalkha lamas in the Yung Ho Rung, 

_ ,, . , ■ ' .. ...... , . . ... , 
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who were in the position of helpless hostages in the enemy's 
land. Baljir s own family lived some 20 miles from the 
temple, and word was at once sent to tell them of the good 
news. Next day the father and elder brotlier both arrived 
to welcome him and escort him back to their home. For 
the coming of liis relations Baljir, who hitlierto had been 
dressed in travelling clothes, arrayed himself in a most 
magnificent brand-new crimson silk gown with, brig] it 
yellow silk waistcoat, and produced from In’s baggage 
various costly gifts which lie had brought from Peking. 
The appearance of the silk robes caused me considerable 
annoyance, as I considered tliem unnecessary impedimenta 
for such a journey, and as their bulk had added greatly 
to the weight of our cart and to the slow rate of our 
progress. My own outfit in garments turned out to bo 
a far smaller one than tliat of my interpreter, who, 
moreover, liad protested all along that the large box sewn 
up in sacking contained only presents wliich would be all 
left at Ills home. However, I was so well treated during 
my stay here that it was impossible for me to remonstrate 
against this piece of deception. 

Baljir s uncle was one of the cliief personages of tlie 
lamasery. He had formerly been the Da Lama (which, 
for the sake of translation might be rendered “abbot''). 
He had always been reputed as a learned doctor, and had 
amassed a large fortune in the practice of the medical art. 
He had lately retired from the post of Da Lama and was 
now the Moinboin Shiretu Lama of the temple. Shirehi 
is a distinction given to all lamas occupying high positions, 
and apparently, like haksJd, conveys tlieidea oE “teaclier", 
“spiritual father”. Momboin is the adjective of onovib(t, 
the lamaistic art of medicine. This Momboin Lama had 
applied a part of his fortune to erecting at liis own cost 
a Momboin Sumu or Shrine of Medicine, whicli, after the 
central or Gol Sumu, was certainly tlie finest edifice in the 
lamasery. , b' b--' '■ -‘b / 
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The family of Baljir was evidentl}^ one of tlie wealthiest 
in the lioslmn. They were connexions of tlie reigiiing* 
prince. In Baljir s young days his father owned 1,000 
horses; 1,000 head of cattle/ and 2,000 sheep, but, OAving 
to the series of bad seasons and other causes wliich. had 
reduced the prosperity of the whole aimed: and indeed 
of aU Klialkha, the family at present owns onl}- about 
half those numbers. The lama representatives of eacli 
familjT- are practically kept by their relatiims, and this 
no doubt accounts partly for the comparative Avealth of 
Baljir’s uncle, the Momboin Lama. He possessed the 
only brick residence in the Avhole lamasery. This 
consisted of a tiny three-chieoi^ Chinese faoig tz‘tl with the 
usual verandah along the southern side. The tAvo eastern 
chien formed one room, Avhicli Avas the living-room of 
the lama, Avhile the Avestern c/rieir AA^as separated oti‘ 
into a small private shrine or diigtmi. Tins building, 
or rather the living-room in it, Avas put at my complete 
disposal by the Momboin Lama. At first I was i*e]uctant 
to deprive the old man of what seemed to me the only 
tolerably comfortable habitation in the Avhole lamasery. 
HoAvever, I Avas forced to accept, and I found out later 
that the lama made but little use of his Chinese house, 
except to pray in the private shrine and to receive 
visitors. Like all nomads he preferred his ynrt to any 
house. This fact is everywliere apparent in Mongolia. 
Most of the princes have lately had built for them- 
selA^es small Chinese fang tzu either of brick or Avood. 
But tliese new-style palaces are inerely for shoAv. 
Beside them are alwmys pitched one or tA\"o large yuris, 
and the prince and his family nearly ahvays live in the 
ynrts. At San Beisa Urgo Chinese houses had been 

^ Chien is a somewhat iaexact measure for expressing the capacity 
of a Chinese house. Properly speaking it is the ai*ea enclosed between 
any four main upright supports to the roof, which in practice varies 
from 2 to 3 yards in width up to from 3 to 6 yards in depth. All faiig 
tzil have of course only one floor. 
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built also for the accommodation of the Hosliuii Yaiiien 
or Clianceiy (combining all the departments of State of 
the tiny principality), but on the occasion of my visit 
the official in cliarge (a meiren) was transacting all the 
government business seated on tlie floor of a y^crt wliile 
tlie houses stood empty in rear. What seems perha^ps 
strano’est of all is that even those individuals who use 
their Chinese fang tztl in the summer invariably sit 
in and sleep in a yiio^t during the winter. The I’eason 
is that a well-made y^m% covered with tliick new felt 
and protected round the bottom by wooden sliutters to 
keep out the wind, is far ivarmer than the inferior 
wooden shanties which are all that one generally meets 
amongst the new-style imitations of Chinese settled 
civilization. One flnds in the lamaseries numerous 
wooden huts, but, as often as not, they are used only 
for storage purposes, while tlie owners themselves live 
in a yurt Again, sometimes the wealtliier nomad 
families erect at their summer and winter pasturages, 
log huts in which, upon their departure to the other 
pasturage, they store their bulkier possessions, including 
the parts of their yurtSr When the family is wealthy 
enough and knows how to erect such huts at tlieir two 
places of abode, it seems so strange to the. man of settled 
race that they do not inhabit such huts, for this would 
not in any way prevent them from continuing to practise 
their present semi-nomadic form of life.^ 

The Momboin Lama was a most intei’esting personality. 
He was a small hunchback with a face and beaky nose 
which reminded one partly of Mr. Punch and partly of 
Don Q., especially of the latter when wearing or putting 
on the orr-hioinch or long red sash-shawl of the lamas. 
He was exceedingly well disposed towards me, as indeed 
were all the lamas, and I found the comparative comfort 
of his house most agreeable after the long days in the 
' . . for a house m^bmsMn, 
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I saddle and the nights oil the cold hard boards of my 

^ wagon. 

5 The bulk of my room was occupied by a kind of Chinese 

i k'ang} It was a dais which i*an along the northern and 

I eastern walls, leaving only about 4 by 2 yards of ordinaiy 

I flooring. Along the eastern wall, placed on the hinder 

I part of the dais, were large wooden chests containing 

garments and other possessions of the Momboin Lama. 
Similarly, on the dais at the north-west corner was 
a cupboard on which were arranged various ornaments, 
including three tin clocks, none of which were going at my 
arrival, and only one of which could I succeed in starting. 
The central part of the dais along the northern wall was 
wholly filled by a large sofa seat or bed, such as is often 
seen in Mongolia in the rooms of princes and lama 
dignitaries. It consists of a heavy wooden tray, of the 
size of a bed, the low containing walls of which are formed 
of roughly carved and painted wood. Inside the tray are 
spread mattresses or hard Chinese cushions and bed 
coverings. In princes' huts this arrangement forms a sort 
of throne on which the prince sits for ceremonial occasions. 
It forms an excellent bed. The dais was also furnished 
with the usual low Chinese tables and stools that one sees 
on k’angs. An interesting assortment of pictures decorated 
the walls. There were three coloured prints of Chinese 
origin connected with stories of Ts'ai Shen, the Chinese 
God of Wealth, two pictures of events in the career of 
T ang tsang Lama, another of the eighteen Lohans arrlvihg 
from over the sea at the bidding of some Cliinese emperor, 
a print of Tzonkhava surrounded with representations of 
episodes from his life, a painted drawing made by the 
Momboin Lama himself of the hoshun temple of Dalai 
Beisa (Dalai Wang) Hoshun, with all its lamas in full 
dress outside the various temple halls, a photograph of 
a white suburgan, and one or two other prints of like 
1 The dais-stove-bed used everywhere in North China, 
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laiiiaisfcic interest. All were of cheap and liigldj'^ eoloared 
character. 

From the living-room a small doorway gave access 
through the partition into the diigtini or privabe cliapel. 
This tiny apartment was of far more interest tLiaii my 
room. It was crammed with pictures and hgiires of 
lamaistic objects of veneration a.nd with, ecclesiastical 
paraphernalia. The walls were covered with bright!}^ 
coloured pictures of deities and of several of the Lohans. 
Along the northern and western walls were cabinets upon 
wdiicli were placed an assortment of bronze and earthen 
figures of deities, some in glass cases and some without, 
before Avhom were arranged the usual series of little 
metal bowls containing offerings, of oil lamps, and of the 
articles used by the lamas in prayer. In the centre of 
the large northern cabinet was a big mirror (see Photo). 
Along the soutli wall, under the window giving on to the 
verandah, were wooden chests and cupboards, and here 
was kept the large churn into which milk Avas poured 
every day and stirred up. On the walls also were hung 
two fine golden hats belonging to the Mornboin Lama (see 
Photos). Usually the old lama himself performed the 
prayers in the dtigunL But the first evening I was there, 
whether from shyness or from business owing to Baljir s 
arrival, the old man did not pray here, and all that 
liappened was that his (acolyte) came in and 

performed the rite of placing a lighted night-light before 
the Borkhans, as are known the representations of 
lamaistic deities and spirits. This boy novice or acolyte 
was a relation of the old lama. He acted as a sort of 
servant, looking after the rooms, and at the same time was 
supposed to learn all his ecclesiastical duties and prayers 
from his skill- fu, as the Chinese would term the teacher 
lama. As a matter of fact he seemed to do very little 
learning of prayers. He was an exceedingly good-looking 
and jolly little fellow of about 14 and spent a large 
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part of the time wrestling in the yard with other hoy 
lamas, lie was of great use to me, for not only did he 
daily bring me some excellent milk for my porridge, but 
lie would frequently succeed in preventing the inroad into 
3ny room of tlie host of other boy lamas who, having 
nothing mueli to do, would come round to look at tlie 
curious visitor.^ I wars very thankful that unlike many 
of his comrades this boy. did wasli Ids face and hands, 
though his bod}^ and limbs, which he exposed freely in his 
wrestling bouts, w^ere literally streaked with black dirt. 
On the succeeding evenings the old lama himself would 
come in and spend about half an hour closeted in the 
diigiini, chanting aloud various prayers and performing 
other rites, such as the ringing of the handbell and the 
many manipulations of the hands so well known in his 
religion. The handbell, I noticed, he always rung so that 
the tongue on each occasion struck out three notes, the 
long dying reverberations of the last of which seemed 
indeed in the semi-darkness to help his prayers to reach 
the ears of Buddha. Sometimes, before going into the 
cliigtooii, the old man would sit with me in the gloaming. 
Silence reigned between us, broken only by the occasional 
muttered cm mane imdme limn from his lips, or the faint 
rumbling of the little wooden prayer-wheel set spinning 
by his crooked fingers. Though w'-e could not speak to 
each other, our minds were on such occasions full of 
reflection. He no doubt wondered about what I had told 
him, through the interpreter, of Russia and England and 
of changing China, conjecturing as to wliat would soon 
happen in this century - old serai - civilization which 
surrounded him as the result of contact with these strange 
capable men from the West and especially as the result of 

^ Every foreigner in Mongolia is termed Oros, winch, strictly 
speaking, means 'Russian, but, as most Mongols have only come into 
contact with Russians, all Europeans are 6ros. The more discriminating 
and enlightened have been known to speak, of the French Russians, the 
English Russians, and the German Russians. 
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the recent steps taken by the chiefs of his race. I on the 
other hand wonclei-ed at the vastness of tlie realm ruled 
over by this Lamaism, at the great stretches oi: almost 
unknown country which separated me from Lliasa, at the 
fewness of the human beings in all this great interval, and 
at the close ties wliich nevertheless bound togetlier all 
these adherents of the Yellow Faith, and more than all 
at the complexit}^ and mystery of this religion. It is 
a mysticism that is not meant to be understood. No one 
understands, and therein perhaps lies much of its power 
over the benighted and backward races who profess it. 

As before mentioned, my liost was reputed a learned 
doctor, and in the room on a little ledge over the doorway 
I found some old bones, whicli, I wms informed, were 
being kept thus for the purpose of later making medicines 
therefrom. But what surprised me was that, in sj)itc of 
the reputed and undoubtedly existing influence and power 
of the lamas over the whole Mongol race, there seemed 
to be but little practical faith in lamaistic medicine. 
My arrival was the signal for the coming hither of all 
the sick and ailing people from the temple and its 
neighbourhood. But though my host, the reputed doctor, 
was often sitting with me in the room, these people did 
not come to consult him, but me. It was useless for 
me to protest that I was not a doctor and that I only 
carried with me a small assortment of medicines for the 
road. Such statements were evidently regarded only as 
a somewhat ill-placed simulation of modesty. The patients 
implored me to give them some medicine if I had any. 
The majority were suffering from sore eyes, skin diseases, 
and boils. The grime on their bodies and the choking 
smoky atmosphere of the yurts in which they lived made 
the causes of these ailments only too apparent. 

, That many Mongols never wash anything but their 
faces and hands is undoubtedly true, certainly in the 
cases of the women., , There , are .seldom . any appliances 
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for washing ill a and I have never seen or heard 

of a woniaii batliing. Moreover, the utter absence of 
privacy iii life would make washing* very difficult. 

Again, during* seven or eight niontlis of the year 
the coldness of the ivater, even ivhen it is not frozen, 
is too severe to allow of bathing. In the middle of 
the day in the first -week of September the warm sun 
used to make bathing in the river just possible, and I was 
surprised to find at such times half a dozen lamas wlio 
bathed and at the same time took the opportunity to rinse 
out tlieir garments. However, one glance at the skin 
was sufficient to prove that the majority never bathed. 
Moreover, soap in any form is still almost unknown 
amongst the Mongols. Nor liave tliei^ any appliances 
for wasliing their teetli, of whicli they take no care, but 
almost without exception they possess splendid ivhite 
teeth, a fact which I suppose is due to the large proportion 
which milk and its products occupy in their diet. 

I was specially consulted by proxy as to the case of 
the Hanbo Lama (High Abbot) of the temple. This 
individual both from his office and connexions was one 
of the chief personages in the principality and was 
greatly venerated. He was suffering from an acute form 
of what I conjectured from description to be syphilis, 
and he was unable to walk. When I had said that 
I was unfortunately incapable of doing anything for 
him, I was closely questioned as to where I thought he 
could obtain the best and closest foreign aid. I suggested, 
of course, the Russian medical authorities in Urga, also 
Verkimeudinsk and Peking. Before I left I "was told 
that he had decided first to visit, as a last trial of 
Mongol medicine, a very reputed lama doctor in a hoshun 
to the west, and, if that failed, to go to a foreign doctor. 
This decision was probably right, for it is said that for 
the peculiar form of Asiatic syphilis the methods of 
the native doctors are often mo:p:e efficient than those 
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applied by Westerners. As is well known, sypliilis is 
rampant among the Mongols, and is probabl}?' a cliief 
cause of the gradual dying out of this race. When the 
Russian doctors recently examined a batch of several 
hundred of Mongols sent as recruits for the Mongolian 
brigade trained by Russian officers at Hudjir Bulun, near 
Urga, it was found that 90 per cent were suffering from 
syphilis or rheumatism. 

The temple buildings were situated in the almost level 
floor of the valley on a ledge slightly raised above the 
level of the river and situated about 600 yards from its 
northern or left bank at a point opposite a ford for 
mounted men and carts. Imagine a landscape in which 
the only vegetation, almost the only object, is grass — dull 
pale-brownish grass ; not one tree ; not one bush ; one 
muddy sluggish river 40 yards wide meandering between 
mud banks which dropped down for some 3 or 4 feet 
from the level of the bordering grass to tlie level of 
the water, and which thus hid even the river except 
from its edge and from the hill-tops ; rounded downs 
hemming in the valley at distances of 1 to 2 miles 
from the river; on one of these downs a dilapidated 
white subtirgaoi ; here and there in ^ the valley a few 
rounded black heaps — the yurts of the impoverished 
inhabitants; on the gentle northern slopes of the valley 
two groups of tiny wooden huts separated by about 
a mile — the urgo or residence of the jassah and the 
Hoshun Yarnen; far away to 'the west-north-west, 
peeping over the nearer hills, the azure head of a rock- 
crowned mountain — Baying Khan, the Rich Khan ; near 
the temple a large herd of horses browsing on the scanty 
grass or wallowing in the river ford; scattered flocks 
of sheep; the white temple and its surrounding huts; 
and grass, everywhere grass, rolled out in levels or gentle 
undulations so that it was visible for miles and miles 
up and down the valley,. Monotonous as such a landscape 
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seems, it is as nothing to the monotony which confronts 
one as soon as one leaves the great artery of local life, 
tlie Kerulen River, and travels across the upland steppes. 
There in places for scores of miles at a time one can 
eliminate the herds and flocks, the yioris and rocks, the 
temple, and the subicrgans, and describe the landscape in 
two words — rolling grass. 

The attached sketch and photographs will provide 
almost all tlie necessary description as regards the general 
exterior of the buildings, but a few words on the interior 
must be added. The plan of the temple halls themselves 
was made to scale on the spot. That of the surrounding 
living huts and yurts has been added in afterwards from 
memory. The Gol Sumu means the central shrine and 
was the chief hall in the temple. The whole building was 
of brick covered on the exterior with white plaster. In 
the broad porch-verandah, on the east side of the doorway, 
there was liung on the wall a Borkhan of Ariabalu 
(Aval oketish. vara), to whom apparently the temple was 
dedicated. From the porch one entered by a broad folding 
door into the main chamber, which occupied all the ground 
floor. The ceiling of this chamber was supported by 
a series of wooden pillars (sixteen ? in number) distributed 
equally over the floor. 

The centre of the ceiling was void and allowed one to 
see the gallery whicli encircled the interior of the central 
turret. Access to this gallery and turret was obtained by 
a flight of steps on the outside of the temple at the eastern 
extremity of the main porch. These steps gave on to the 
porch roof, whence an entry could be made into the 
turret. Just inside the main door, on the left as one 
enters, is a high large seat reserved for tlie^'a-sm/c or prince 
of the hoskun. Next to this is a somewhat lower seat for 
the gethgioi, the lama ofiicer wlio is resj)onsible for the 
maintenance of discipline , and propriety during services 
and for the proper attendance of the others at the various 
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services. The seat on the right of the door as one enters 
was also for gethgui. In this temple tliere were two 
gefligui. The gethgui are distinguished slightly in their 
ceremonial robes from the other lamas, e.g. thoj'^ wear 
blue streamers instead of red on their oa-uva-tai (see 
Appendix II). Their staff of office during service i>s known 
as the birei, and is a stout stick about 4 feet long, th.c lower 
end ])eing shod with metal and the upper end encased in 
cloth, while from the centre is liunga bunch of hadahs} It 
is with tills staff that the . 9 ^%^ chastises delinquents at 
service, and one is told tliat the gethgui is immune from 
all punishment, even if he kills an otfender with this 
weapon. On one of tlie wooden pillars of the hall was 
nailed a small sounding-board, upon wliich the gethgui 
strikes with his staff whenever he wishes to call attention 
to himself during service. 

Every morning about 9 a.m., before service is commenced 
in the Gol Sumu, a little opening ceremony is performed in 
the porch, way. The two gethgui stand on tlie vei’andali 
facing south witli their backs to the closed door. An 
umzat (lama charged with leading the clianting in minor 
services) stands facing them, while the rest of the attendant 
lamas, peifiaps a dozen in all, stand to tlie sides. A few 
sentences of prayer are mumbled, the door is thrown open, 
and the lamas take their seats for the ensuing service. 
The number of services in this temple is very large. 
Some days tliere are services being performed in one or 
otlier of the halls almost without interruption all daj". 
However, most of these services are performed by only 
a very few lamas. There is a service every morning at 
sunrise, but, as at Jehol, I found it was attended chiefly 
by the boys only, who were made to go tliere to learn 

^ ./tadalUs the silk scarf which is the conventional oifei’ing to show 
respect to a person. They vary greatly in length and quality. When 
being presented the scarf is unrolled and held with both hands slightly 
separated. 
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their duties and prayers. The call to service is made 
here in two ways. Sometimes a lama stands by the 
temple hall concerned and utters a long droning call 
wdtli his own voice. It was interesting to note that such 
a proceeding as a call by human voice was quite unknown 
to my driver, a Kharchin^ lama of Jehoh The other 
method of call w-as the more usual form by blowing of 
conch-shell and beating of drums. The conch-shell is 
usually taken by two young lamas up on to the wooden 
scaffolding platform which is to be found in all these 
steppe temples (see Photo) and there blown into, which 
causes it to emit a peculiarly deep and weird sound. 
These shells are an object of a certain veneration, and 
to them are often attached hadahs or silk ribbons. 
Conch-shells with the twist in the reverse direction to 
the ordinary are particularly prized and fetch large 
prices. Baljir brought one such shell Avith him from 
Peking and sold it later in Urga for, I believe, roubles 150. 

The centre of tlie Goi Sumu was occupied with the 
usual low benches upon Avhich the lamas sit cross-legged 
during services. These wooden benches are only about 
6 inches high, are covered with thick and hard cushions, 
and are arranged in north and, south rows, two or three 
rows being on each side of the central aisle of the hall, 
towards which the lamas usually face while chanting. 
Moreover, the whole Avay around the east, south, and west 
walls of the building there were seats either formed by 
low benches similar to the above or else by wooden chests 
for tlie storage of temple property. Between the first tAvo 
pillars wliicli faced one as one entered by the south door, 
and fastened to a horizontal beam between them, was 
a large framed representation of the Wheel of Life and 
another of some other mystic diagram. Along the south 
wall, tAvo on eacli side of the door, were pictures of the 

^ Kharchin is the most south-easterly of the aimalca of Mongolia and 
. has been completely Chinesefied, 
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four Maharajas of the Devas,, Lords of the (otherwise 
known as Lords of the Four Quarters, in Cliinese as 
Ssu Ta Tien Wang, in Mongol as Deru (4), Ja(r)k-- 
Chinsi ; see Appendix Y). Along the eastern and 
western walls were other pictures, and here also were 
the windows of the building — rectangular openijigs in tlie 
thick temple walls, unprovided with any glass (as is the 
case in all these steppe temples), closeable only witli red 
wooden shutters, which excluded all liglit. 

As is usual, it was along tlie northern wall of the iLalJ 
that were to be found tlie chief horJchcms and articles of 
ecclesiastical paraphernalia. The centre of the nortli wall 
was occupied by the throne for high dignitaries of the 
Church. Tliis tlirone faced south towards tlie main door 
and consisted of two tiers or seats, one above and behind 
the other. The uppermost seat is apparently reserved 
exclusively for the Bogdo Gegen or Hutukhta of Urga in 
the event of his presiding here. The lower seat was 
occupied during a service I witnessed by tlie Hanbo Lama,^ 
and presumably also on occasions by the Hubilgan of this 
temple (Hubilgan is a '' living buddha pure and simple, 
who does not enjoy one of the extra distinctive titles of 
Gegen or Hutukhta). Round the sides of and behind this 
throne, which was draped in multicoloured silk hangings, 
was arranged a narrow passage-w^ay which led to a small 
door giving access to tlie enclosed grass yard which 
contained the Urgoin Sumu and Gandjur Sumu. Right 
and left of the central throne along the north wall were 
large glass-faced cupboards in which were arranged a 
multitude of borJchans, chiefly metal and clay figures, the 

^ The chief personnel of this temple was as follows : 1 Hubilgan or 
reincarnated Boddhisattva (living, Buddha), styled Jan tsang Hubilgan; 
1 Hanbo Lama or Jassak Lama (high abbot) (cf. Khamba in Kukunor) ; 
1 Da (ta) Lama (abbot) pi Momboin Shiretu Lama (priest of medicine) ; 
, 1 Demcbi (treasurer), j 2 QethguL (charged with discipline) (Gebgui) ; 
4 Umzat (leaders of: chain tjing). The total number of lamas i)resent while 
I Wfis there wa§ including tn^entj’’ or more boy$. ■ 
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picture representations; whether on paper or silk, being 
reserved for the avails. On ledges and tables in front of 
these Clipboards were an equal diversity of bowls containing • 
offerings and lighted lamps. 

In the two front rows of the lamas’ benches the seats 
nearest the throne were raised higher than the rest. 
These are the seats of the Da Lama and other senior 
lamas. In front of these seats are little tables, not unlike 
a flat pew -front in England, on which are arranged the 
various utensils used by the officiating lamas in their 
prayers and incantations (see Appendix III and Photos). 

The whole ceiling of the hall, but in greater profusion 
near the throne, was hung with the multicoloured banners 
and canopies of silk ribbons which are known respectively 

jantscmg and batang (see Appendix III and Photos). 

I was allowed by the lamas to penetrate almost every- 
where in the temple, both into their living quarters and 
into all the temple halls, not only when they were 
unoccupied but also during service. On the fourth 
day of my stay here great activity was observable in 
preparation for a special service which the Hanbo Lama 
was to conduct in person throughout. This operation, 
known in Chinese as ching, ‘'letting forth of 

praj^ers,” is apparently fairly common in Mongolia. Some 
reputed dignitary of the church gives notice that he will 
read prayers in the temple on such a date. At the 
appointed time the best part of the neighbouring 
population assembles to hear these prayers, thereby 
receiving great spiritual benefit. In token of i^espect and 
thanks they each bring with them a hadak to offer to the 
officiating priest. It is most remarkable to what great 
distances Mongols will travel in order to liear such prayers, 
especially if the bakshi is reputed as specially holy. Near 
the mouth of tlie Kerulen, at quite a small temple, on tlie 
occasion of such a fang citing I found people who had 
come from Gandjur, about 80 miles away, while the great 
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festivals at Urga and Gumbxmi (Kunibum) of coiii-se 
attract people from hundreds and even thousands of miles 
around. These pilgrims generally travel on Iiorseback, 
covering 80 to 100 miles a day, and taking practically 
nothing with them. 

On this occasion, on September 5, the lay assembly began 
to arrive early in the morning, thougli the service only 
began at 2.30. The visitors consisted in tins case chiefl}^ 
of women and children. The horses and carts on wliich 
they arrived were tied up at the edge of the temple area. 
At the limit of this area there are usualh'^ placed some 
poles specially for the above purpose. The women spent 
the time during whicli they waited for the commencement 
of the service in slowly walking round and round the 
various temple halls in clusters of twos and threes, leaving 
these sacred edifices of course always on their right hand. 
Whenever they passed any praying-wheels they would 
break their progress in order to turn them. When tired 
of parading round, they would create a change by sitting 
down in groups in the shade of the various haisldn walls, 
or in tliat of the temple doorways. Seeing so many 
women and girls together I was particularly struck by 
their general coarseness and awkwardness. Mongol 
women, no less than men, acquire that peculiar clumsiness 
on their feet which arises from the fact that they usually 
get on a pony's back even to go and have a chat with 
a neighbour who lives only a stone’s throw away. The 
gait of the seaman is graceful compared to the heavy- 
booted and tired flopping forward of a Khalkha who is so 
unfortunate as to have to walk somewhere. One of the 
most laughable spectacles I have ever witnessed was the 
performance of a newly formed batch of recruits at Hudjir 
Bulun who were being taught by their Russian instructors 
to march in step in close order drill. 

Even the youngest girls in this assembly were clumsy 
and uncouth, their . only redeeming feature being the 
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comparative fresliiiess and delicacy of tlneir complexions. 
But the latter again only existed in comparison to the 
repulsive redness and coarseness of the high clieek -honed 
faces of tlieir older sisters. Many of the women bore 
a most striking resemblance to the Red Indian type of 
Jsorth America. But few of them on this occasion 
I boasted the national horned and bedizened headgear of 

I Khalkha married women. The majority had a simple 

: ({ueiie with a coloured twist of cloth wound round the 

head above the forehead. 

At 2.30 p.m. the blast oi hisligur and hurei (see 
Appendix IV) warned us that the procession had started 
I which was to convey tlie Hanbo Lama in state from his 

yiivt to the Gol Sumu, his yurt being situated by itself 
: about 60 yards due north of the northernmost temple 

i hall. Owing to the disease already mentioned, the 

Hanbo Lama was unable to walk. He therefore sat 
in a cliair on wooden rollers which was dragged with 

f. ■ , «r>o 

ropes by several lamas. A band of monks also preceded 
and surrounded the chair, including several blowing 
hisligur trumpets, and one of tlie getligui, Avho walked 
at tlie old man’s left liand. From the yurt the procession 
passed over the graSvS along the east side of the Baga 
Darkhig and Gol Sumu and turned . west to the main 
, southern door of the latter. Opposite this doorway and 

a score of yards from it were placed two long hurei 
trumpets on stands (see Appendix IV and Photos), and 
a great blast was blown from them as the Hanbo Lama 
■ ' arrived. That dignitary was then assisted from his 

; cliair into the temple hall. Meantime all the lay 

congT.*egation and the majority of the lamas had already 
S assembled in the hall. As the Hanbo Lama entered 

all rose and prostrated tliemselves as lie took his seat 
immediately below the topmost throne of all reserved 
for the Bogdo Gegen. Tlien commenced a service which 
lasted for some four hours till 6,30 p.m. 
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The lamas were all seated on their usual low benches, 
but were turned so as to face the Hanbo Lam The 
lay congregation sat on the floor at the sides of the 
hall and near the doorway ; the officials from the Hosliun 
Yamen occupied a more privileged position near the 
nortli wall and on the Hanbo Lama’s left. The wliole 


of the jirayers were chanted by the latter, though at 
times the congregation repeated the words after him or 
together with him. He was a kindly, paternal-looking 
old gentleman, and if one could onlj?' close one’s eyes 


to his raiment, and eliminate the occasional mystic 
manipulations of his fingers and bands, one might see in 
him a replica of some eldeii37' European divine expounding 
the Scriptures to a class of students. The service began 
with a prolonged chanting by the Hanbo Lama alone. 
The manner in which the lamas chant prajmrs seems 
to be an extraordinary rapid mumbling accompanied by 
a rhythmic rise and fall of the voice. They are chanting 
in Tibetan, of which language it seems that most lamas 
have only a very hazy knowledge, and when listening 
and watching one receives a strong impression that tlie 
sounds mean nothing to most of the chanters. The 
laymen of course understand not a syllable. 

During this service there was no music. After the 
chanting two attendant lamas, distributed to the assembly 
small handfuls of grain, which shortly afterwards were 
thrown by each person into the air. Later two lamas 
collected from every person in the congregation, lama and 
lay, the hadaks which they had brought to ofler to the 
Hanbo Lama. These varied enormously in accordance 
with the material circumstances of the giver, some poor 
women producing strips of* threadbare silk, which had 
evidently already passed through many hands, not more 
than 18 inches long by 4 inches broad. Hcukiks given to 
lamas should be white, those given to princes and other 
(layinep) are^ pale blue. The hadaks wheni 
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collected were taken up and laid before tlie seat of the ’ 

Hanbo Lama, who then distributed to a few of the chief 
lamas copies of some prayers he was about to read. 

Later on again a form of Eucharist was performed, in 
which two lamas bore around the conoT-eo-ation an urn ! 

containing some perfumed yellowish water, a little of I 

wliich was poured into the palm of each person, and 
a second urn with which the head of each person was i 

touched in turn. The assembly used the holy water as 
follows : first the lips and face were lowered and rubbed 
with it, and then tlie remainder Avas smeared OA^er the 
head. I aaras allowed to participate in this operation, and 
it appeared to me that the AA^ater possessed a taste of 
saffron. 

The attitude of the lamas during the serAUce seemed 
somcAA-hat more strict and reverent than usual, perliaps 
because they felt themselves under the eye of their High 
Abbot. Although maiiA^ even in the upper seats, 
constantly turned round to see Avlietber I Avas still there, 
only the youthful members in the back rows would openly 
laugh in my direction. However, during the ordinary 
daily services Avhich I used to attend even elderly lamas 
Avould give me a jocular nod or wink in the middle of 
their chants. It Avas on rare occasions that one Avitnessed 
a lama Avhose attitude and expression seemed to convey 
any strong religious feeling or devotion at the moment. 

The usual attitude was one of automatic and apathetic 
performance of rites and chants learnt absolutely by heart. 

At these daily services the chanting was usually" 
accompanied by music. To hear a full lamaistic service 
Avith good chanting and music is a most impressive 
experience and one Avhich it would be extremely difficult 
adequatelj?' to describe. vSuch services, may, however, be 
comparatively easily attended at, the Yung ho Kung or 

^ Lamaistic prayers are Avritfcen horizontally on leaves about a foot 
long by only 3 inches in depth from; top to bottom. 
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Laina Temple in Peking, where the tourist for a small 
sum Ccxn see and hear things which would be zealoiis]}?- 
guarded from strange eyes in places less influenced by the 
gold of the European. My interpreter, Baljir, constantly 
protested that it would be impossible for him to obtain 
for me leave to see things in temples passed cursorily 
en route, although sucli things were shown every daj;^ at 
his temple in Peking. 

No photograph, and, indeed, no painting could convey 
the impression given by a grand lama service. Its force 
lies in tlie extraordinarily deep full voices of the chanters,, 
the uproarious blast of the long hurei trumpets, the 
subdued light of the temple hall, the barbaric 
extravagance of the colouring of the silken banners 
and canopies, of the golden-forrned buddhas and boddhi- 
sattvas, and the hideous malignity portrayed in the 
multi-limbed and bestial bodies of the Dokshit, or evil 
spirits, and lastly in the gorgeous yellow robes of the 
monkhood, their frequent changings of head-dress, and the 
mystic hand and finger play which accompanies their 
prayers. 

Like every other Mongol, the lama always carries about 
with him, tucked away in the breast of his clothes, a little 
shallow wooden bowl. This is used for all eatins* and 

■O 

drinking purpo.ses. Even on the rare occasions when it- 
has been prepared in more than one receptacle, the Mongol 
eats all his food mixed together in this little bowl. The- 
bowl is held, or rather supported on the finger-tips, and 
the liquid mess within is sipped in by gently tilting the 
bowl. Being of wood it allows the owner to hold very 
hot messes. When drained, the inside of the bowl is 
licked clean with the tongue.' I mention this here, because- 
during service it frequently happens that a large domba. 
or jug is brought into the hall, filled with the usual 
mixture of tea, milk,, and budct (generally Iisiao mi tsU,. 
a kind of millet).. Each lama pulls out his own bowd and 
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liolds it out while another lama fills them up in turn from 
the jug. The service is then temporarily suspended till 
the bowls are licked dry. 

Passing out of the Gol Sumu by the little door behind 
tlie tlirone, one found oneself in a grass yard enclosed by 
a wooden, paling. In the yard rose two small wooden 
temple buildings. That in the centre was round, more or 
less in the form of a large only built of wood 

painted red instead of felt : for this reason such round 
halls are known as urgbin sttmto, torgb being the 
complimentary word for a person’s yurt ov residence. 
This hall in particular was dedicated to Makhal, a hideous 
Dokshit, and was thus known also as Makhaliii Sumu. 
The entrance to it was through a tiny red wooden portico 
or antechamber, such as is now usually seen in front of 
the yurts of princes or other wealthy persons. This 
antechamber forms an excrescence outside the circle of 
the yurt and somewhat resembles a small bathing machine, 
without its wheels, placed close up against the yu7^t door. 
Sometimes in front of Si yu7^t there are two such wooden 
antechambers, one of which is arranged as a tiny chapel 
containing an assortment of horkhcms. In the case I saw 
the chapel was the southernmost, while between it and 
the yw^ w^as an empty porch, which, however, contained 
a side door which allowed access to the yui-^t without 
having to pass through the chapel. 

When I entered the Makhalin Sumu I found it almost 
dark within. The little liglit tliat penetrated revealed 
a chamber crowded wdth Dokshit boQ^khcms and containing 
several stands of Mongol arms, spears, flintlocks, and 
bows. A single lama was seated on tlie floor mumbling 
prayers and making mystic gestures. The place was 
evidently regarded as specially sacred, as another lama 
soon came in search of me and begged me to retire. 

Behind the Makhalin Sumu and close up against the 
north fence of the yard was a square red wooden building 
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preceded by a verandah, which was known as Gandjur 
Snmn, because it was here that was kept the temple s 
copy of the Gandjur, the great lainaistic eano]i. whicli 
was translated into Mongol about 1310 A.D., liaving been 
translated earlier from Sanskrit into Tibetan in tlie eiglitli 


and ninth centuries. It consists of 100 or 108 volumes 
of 1,000 pages each. Together with the Darijur (Tanjiir) 
it forms the bulk of the lainaistic scriptures. All temples 
make great efforts to possess a copy of the Gandjur. It 
is printed at Peking, Gumbum, and in Tibet. 

Just before reaching Siidjict Gung Hoshun we travelled 
for about a day together with a party of Bargin Buriats 
who were sent from Wu Shiretin temple (in the Huvot 
Ulan Hoshun (bordered red banner) of Shun (New) 
Barga on the River Kerulen) to Urga to take over and 
escort back a copy of the Gandjur which had been bought 
for the temple. The party consisted of four, a Gelun ^ 
lama as chief and three laymen. They had tw^o carts 
each drawn by one camel, two other camels were being 
ridden, while a fifth followed as reserve in rear. 

The temple of Gandjur Sumu in Barga, famous all over 
Eastern Asia for the great fair which every autumn 
attracts liither Russians, Mongols, and Chinese from 
a thousand miles around, owes its name and existence 
to a copy of this Gandjur canon. The Buiuats of Barga, 
who migrated in 1735 from out of Khalkha to their 
present lands in Western Barga, petitioned the Emperor 
Chfien Lung, so the tradition goes, that in their new 
lands they suffered from the lack of facilities for practising 
their old religion of Lamaism. As a consecpience Ghden 
Lung presented the eight banners of Shun Barga with 
a copy of the Gandjur. Owing t6 the fact that the Buriats 
had not yet built any temples, the canon wms temporarily 

^ There are . three grades or orders of consecration amongst lamas, 

, irrespective of any question of oflce or rank— 1, Gelun ; 2, Getsul ; 

B, RandL wA.' U ' ' ' , 
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housed ill a haisJtin near the Arshmi River, wliile litter, 
in 1785, the present temple of Gandjur was built and the 
volume deposited therein. In spite of the above version, 
which suits the present devotion to Lamaisni of these 
nomads, it is probable that the initiative in the presentation 
of the Gandjur by Chlen Lung was taken, not by the 
Buriats, but by the Emperor and his Government. 
Chien Lung, perhaps even more than his grandfather 
K’anghsi, worked hard at the propagation and fostering 
of Larnaism as a part of his deliberate policy of 
weakening and rendering peaceful and liarmless the 
erstwhile formidable nomads who surrounded the Middle 
Kingdom in a great semicircle on the north and west. 
The fact that the Buriats waited fifty yeavs on their new 
lands before completing their first temple proves that 
the religious devotion of to-day was far from existing 
in those times. Had it not been for Chfien Lung’s care, 
it is possible that Larnaism would have died out amongst 
the Buriats and that they would have drifted back into 
their old religion of Shamanism, which was then, and 
is still, practised by their neighbours the Solons and 
Chepchins of Huchin or old Barga, and of which so many 
traces still survive in the Larnaism of Mongolia. 

To the south-east of the Gol Sumu lay the Momboin 
Sumu, which, as I said before, had been built by my host 
the Momboin Lama. It was decidedly of a mixed style. 
Its white rectangular lower mass, plain and somewhat 
severe, was Tibetan, while a turret with typically Chinese 
roof projected from the centre, and a Chinese bricked 
courtyard was arranged on the south, where a porchway 
opened on to the surrounding grass. The main hall, too,, 
had a verandah-porch. The interior resembled as a whole 
that of the Gol Sumu on a smaller scale, as indeed in 
various degrees do the interions of all the temple halls. 
The chief difference lies in the varying size and the 
varying richness of decoration and wealth in horkhans,. 
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But in tlie Momboin Sumu there was one feature of 
peculiar interest. Hung on tlie east and west walls were 
several almost life-size cliarts of the liunian body, its 
organs, blood-vessels, and bones. Being somewhat ignorant 
on the subject, I was unable to judge of the accuracy of 
these diagrams of Momboin science. 

On tlio grass in front of the Gol Sunni and between the 
Momboin and Lamerin Sumu were erected three objects — 
the wooden scaffold platform, about 20 feet high, provided 
wdth a ladder, from which the call to service is usually 
made, and two inscriptions on small slabs of stones 
mounted on stakes. One of these slabs liad inscribed 
upon it three sacred incantations, one of wiiicli was the 
ubiquitous oin mane padme 1mm, 

The Lamerin Sumu seemed to be tliat in which more 
services took place than in any other. It was densely 
decorated and furnished. In all the lialls one found 
either iiung or placed against the walls examples of the 
various Jamaistic musical instruments, a list and description 
of which is given in Appendix IV (see also Photos). 

Entering the Lamerin Sumu one day, I found a party 
of lamas preparing a strange piece of workmanship, tlie 
meaning -and use of which I was unfortunately unable to 
have explained to me and of which I have not found 
any mention in other hooks. A flat wooden board, about 
6 feet square, w^as set in the hall upon trOvstles, thus forming 
a low table. Upon this board there had been drawn an 
elaborate design consisting of circles, squares, triangles, 
and other geometrical figures which in turn enclosed many 
representations of the mystic symbols of Biiddliism, such, 
as some of the eight precious signs. Following tlie lines 
of the plane drawing some half a dozen lamas were 
engaged in executing a picture in coloured powders, which, 
were poured on in varying degrees of relief. Tlic powders, 
whicli were of at least half a dozen colours, were kept 
in, little boxes, and from these a small, quantity 
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was poured into the broad end of a slender copper funnel, 
about 12 inches long. The small end of the funnel 
tapered so narrow as to allow only a very fine stream 
of powder to issue. Along one side of the funnel, on 
its exterior, was a saw-edged projection. By rubbing 
a metal stick up and down on the teeth of this file-like 
surface the whole funnel could be caused to vibrate, 
and by regulating the intensity of this vibration, the 
flow of powder from the funnel-point could also be 
finely controlled. The pattern was being executed with 
considerable skill, veiy minute details being distinctly 
brought out by the various colours. The general effect 
was very pretty. Great care had to be taken not to 
shake the board, as in places the powder was piled up 
to almost an inch in relief at the steepest possible slope. 
To diminish the jar of any accidental concussion, cushions 
were arranged round the edges of the board, on which 
the lamas leant wdiile working. It would be interesting 
to learn the ultimate use and meaning of this piece 
of work. 

The remaining five temple halls in the lamasery do 
not require much notice. Their positions, size, and 
construction material will be seen from the plan. They 
were all poorly furnished inside, Ikhe Darkhig Sumu 
means the large temple to Darkha and Baga Darkhig 
the small temple to Darkha. There are two Darkha 
deities, tlie Green Darkha and the White Darkha, the 
borklians of which are usually female figures and perhaps 
form the only female figures amongst these borklians 
wliich could be said to be attractive to European ideas 
of female beauty. They often remind one forcibly , of 
modern Indian representatives of female deities. The 
White Darkha is the deity with whom the Mongol laiiias of 
the eighteenth century identified the Empress Catherine II 
of Russia, whom they wish to deify as a compliment. 
The succeeding Tsars were supposed to be reincarnations 
, , , . JRAS. 1914. 
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of their predecessor, and it is for this reason that it is 
sometimes said that the Tsar is reckoned a Hnbilgaii 
by the Mongols. 

Gungorig Sumu is dedicated to the deity Gtingor. In 
Niunai >Siimu I noticed that the services were conducted 
usually by boy lamas. Its borkhans were chiefly Doksliit. 
The large prayer- wheel shed was an ordinary wooden 
ridge-roof supported by wooden pillars without any 
enclosing walls. Underneath were three or four large 
wooden prayer-barrels, which could be turned by the 
person pushing a handle as he walked around them. 
Outside the Gol and Momboin Smnu, on the -west side of 
the porch, were some smaller prayer-barrels. Small prayer- 
wheels wmre ubiquitous in the lamasery. Every room 
contained one or two. Some were of interesting design 
such as those, which were housed in a tiny model baishin 
(hut), from the roof of which projected the metal spindle 
with which the barrel inside could be set spinning. Other 
forms were hung from the centre of the roof or yurt 
so as to be influenced by the heat rising from the fire 
which is always kindled in the centre of the floor. Thus 
whenever the fire was burning the rising heat kept the 
suspending prayer- wheel spinning. A Mongol hardly ever 
enters a room without walking over to the prayer- 
wheel and setting it spinning. Some travellers, such 
as the lama mentioned above who was going to feteli 
the Grandjur, have a little red barrel attached to their 
cart. Such barrels are provided with wings ivhich. catch 
the wind and keep them spinning. These windmill 
barrels are also found over the gateway into yards. The 
gateway leading into the yard occupied by Jantsang 
Hpbilgan of this temple had at least four or five such 
barrels with various contrivances for catchins: the wind. 

The htililgmi was not present at the temple while 
I was there. He had apparently gone to see his parents, 
being still a boy. His quarters were situated near the 
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SOU them extremity of the western block of huts and yurts 
that flanked the temple on each side. The extreme 
southern i/wfe' of both eastern and western blocks were 
occupied by two j asset. A jassa is a form of office for the 
transaction of temple affairs. In each lamasery there are 
several j? asm, sometimes one for each temple hall. At the 
present temple the one at the south-west corner was 
known as Lamerin Jassa, while that on the east was the 
Ikhe (Great) or Gandjur Jassa. 

As already mentioned, the second highest dignitary:' of 
the temple and its real ruler, the Hanbo Lama, since the 
hubilgan was only a boy, lived in a large north of 
the temples. Behind it and to one side was pitched 
another ytirt for his attendants. The yurts of princes, 
(nobles), and church dignitaries may be known from 
the fact that the outer upper covering of felt has a coloured 
border to it, usually in pale blue or pink. The rank of 
the owner can be distinguished from this border. North 
of the Hanbo Lama R yurt and just beside the main track 
which passes the lamasery on its way from Barga to Urga 
were erected a series of nine white wdiich all 

sprang from a common long white base. Suburgan is 
simply the Mongol name for what is populaxdy known to 
Europeans as a bottle pagoda ” and more correctly as 
a chorten or dagoba. 

As in the case of nearly all the temples which I passed 
en route from Hailar to Urga, all the above buildings 
were of comparatively recent date. The present brick 
building of the Gol Sumu was built some seventeen 
years ago with the help of Chinese. The Momboin 
Sumu is still more recent. Formerly, in the time of 
Damdung Gung, the present father, there was only 

a wooden structure in the place of the Gol Sumu, while 
still earlier under Doma Jassak, Damdung Gang's father, 
the only temple was in the form of a large felt structure. 
It is extraordinary to what an extent the Mongols are 
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now dependent upon the Chinese even in the niatter of 
their religious paraphernalia. All the modern brick and 
stone temples have been built under Chinese direction, 
and tlie great bulk of the and other temple 

furniture seem to come from Dolon nor and Peking', both 
of which places are famous for their image factories.^ 
As regards clothing and ahnost everything they use, 
and about half they eat, the Khalkhas are also wholly 
dependent on foreigners. Felt, meat, and milk are all 
they supply for themselves. 

The lamas’ living quarters were either or wooden 

huts. Most of them were not surrounded by any 
enclosure, but were in east and west lines with broad 
alley-ways in front of each line. The floors of tlie wooden 
huts were often raised oft' the ground. The emplacements 
for yurts in lamaseries are also sometimes special!}^ raised 
above the level of the surroundings in the form of a round 
platform eitlier of beaten earth or else of a bed of stones 
covered with earth. When a yurt is not to be occupied, 
it is taken to pieces and packed up and stacked on its 
emplacement. The accompanying Photo will give a good 
idea of how this is done. The umbrella-like wooden 
skeleton of tlie roof is made to shut up, the telescopic 
trellis-like wooden walls are also shut up and stacked, 
while the whole of the felt is rolled up in an old covering. 

Beyond the huts and yurts wmre to be found the stacks 
of argol provided by their families for the use of the 
lamas, each of whom had his private heap. {Argol is the 
sun-dried dung which forms the only fuel of the Mongols 
in tlie woodless areas of the steppes.) At times tlie stacks 
are enclosed in huge brushwood gabions in whicli a door 
is sometimes made to obviate the necessity of having to 
get at the argol from over the gabion walls, which are 
often 6 feet high. 

^ At Peking these are situated at, Wai Kuan outside the An ting Men 
(Gate) and close to the Hwang. S$u or Yellow Temple. 
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Besides being the seat of the liosliun lamasery, this 
locality was also the oflficial capital of the hoslmn and 
the seat of its prince, who was at present, however, absent 
in Urga, where I was destined later to be his guest and 
where he occupied the post of one of the Vice-Ministers 
of War in the Government of Autonomous Mongolia. 
His local tbrgo (palace or residence) was situated about 
a quarter of a mile north-east of the lamasery higher up 
on the lower and gentle slopes of the enclosing downs. It 
consisted of two large yurts with a two-chien Chinese 
fcmgtzti between them and some back premises containing 
about seven chien of inferior huts and a When 

I visited it the jelace was all shut up, but a khya (yame^i 
underling) soon emerged from the back and obligingly 
opened for me the windows of the central haishin. The 
whole hut was of one room. The Avooden walls were 
very thin, and there were many cracks Avide enough to 
let in daylight, to say nothing of the wind. The floor 
rested on a base of stone, standing some 2 feet aboA^e the 
ground. In the centre of the room on the north side 
facing the door was one of the sofa-bed-thrones which 
I have described before as being in the Momboin Lama’s 
room. A lower dais ran round the east and west Avail, 
and upon it were placed large Avooden chests. In the 
room Avere hung a number of pliotos and Chinese prints 
of personalities. There Avere also seA^eral clocks, a pair 
of weighing scales, and saddlery of all sorts, while a large 
enamel Avasli-basin was visible on one of the beams under 
the roof, which had no ceiling. The whole was A^ery 
primitive and mean for the state apartment of a reigning 
prince. The urgo which he has had built for him at Urga, 
and where lie now resides, is on a somewhat larger scale 
and much better finished, better furnished, and better kept. 
For the making of these haishin the Mongols probably pay 
exorbitant prices to the Chinese contractors, and in the end 
receive a structure Avhich is too cold to inhabit in winter. 
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Half a mile to the west lay the of the hos]mn, 

which consisted of one large yivrt, in rear of which were 
two small wooden huts. In the yurt 1 met two ofBcials, 
whose acquaintance I had already made earlier in the day 
at the lamasery. These were the ofBciating tmkidrakchi 
and a retired tzakhirakchi} On this occasion I showed 
them both my passports, the Mongol one given me by 
■the Amban of Barga, and the Kussian one given by the 
Russian consul at Hailar. Neither, however, of the worthy 
administrators had ever heard of England. The only 
comment they could offer to the statement contained in 
the passports that I was a British subject was to ask 
whether my country was part of or synonymous witli 
Japan. However, both gentlemen were extremely well dis- 
posed towards me, so their ignorance was of no importance. 
The social relations existing between all classes of Mongols, 
not excluding even those between prince and subject, are 
of the very simplest order. The first time I met the 
tzakhirakchi, who in the absence of his prince and the 
tiisalakcJii was de facto ruler of the principality, he was 
seated on the floor of the tiny hut which was used by 
my driver as a kitchen, engaged in animated conversation 
with my driver and a crowd of common lamas and boys. 
It is the same also with the taiji. Tlie Da Lama of the 
temple was the jassaJes brother, but he mixed freely on 
an equal footing with the other lamas. One day I was 
seated writing in my room when the door wms pushed 
open and there entered a black man attired in every 
way like any other herdsman. Accustomed to these 
inquisitive intrusions, which in no sense offend against 

^ The tmJchiralcehi is the second most important of the officials in 
a hoshim. He is always drawn from amongst the non -noble rank and 
file. The first official is the tilsalahcU (Chinese Hsieh li Taiji), who is 
always a taiji. The tilsalakchi here I never saw. There are sometimes 
two or more in a hoshun. But in the case of all small hoshuns only one 
official in all attends at any one period to conduct the administration. 
The rest live at home. 
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Mongol etiquette, I took no notice and the man subsided 
to the floor, following with intense interest every move- 
ment of my fountain qien. A little later Baljir entered 
and proceeded to introduce the stranger as brother of the 
prince, a first-class taiji. There was nothing to distinguish 
him in dress, education, or conduct from the common 
herd. He was reputed a very wealthy man, and did 
indeed own vast herds, but he himself took a full share 
in the work of tending these. It \vas only wlien his wife 
was pointed out to me that I saw some signs of their 
wealth. This lady was engaged, with the help of 
a common girl, in hauling out of a store-hut quantities 
of new felt and in loading the same into a little bullock- 
cart, as a preparation for the pitching of warm yurts at 
their wdnter station to which they were just about to 
migrate. In spite of the rough 'work she was doing, she 
was attired in all her finery as a rich married woman, 
a turn-out which, wuth its silks and brocades and its 
silver and gold ornaments, must cost no mean sum (see 
Photos). 

This taiji w-as a keen hunter, and he wore at his belt 
an example of one of the few kinds of work made by the 
Mongols themselves in the shape of a well-finished and 
serviceable hunting-knife, the handle of which was encased 
in the bark of some tree. In conversation with him I came 
across another proof of the rapid and marked decrease in 
the population of Khalkha. All taiji on attaining the 
age of 18 have allotted to them from amongst the common 
people of the hoshun a certain number of households as 
serfs. These serfs are styled khamjilga and are in no w^ay 
badly treated ; they work without pay for tlieir lord, but 
in return tliey probably live on the products of his flocks 
and herds. The number of these khamjilga families 
allotted to each taiji is fixed and varies according to the 
rank of the taiji. (There are four classes of taiji.) My 
present visitor was a first-class taiji, who ought to have 
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sixteen y^trt -holds. He told me he only liaxi four, and 
explained that at the outset, whenever numbers allowed, 
a full complement was still allotted, but that as time 
progressed the number of 2/ w^~holds diminished from sucli 
natural causes as death, and the number of iDersons in the 
liosliim seldom allowed of the filling-up of such casualties. 
It is almost certain that when the original establishment 
of was fixed by usage the population of the 
hoshicn easily allowed of its maintenance in full, whereas 
now here was a first-class taiji who had to be content 
with four of serfs. 

The Mongol monk is by no means cut off from the 
society of women, as his European counterpart is supposed 
to be. As a matter of fact, a great manj^ lamas openly 
live with women while they are away from the temple, 
for hy no means do all the lamas live continually at their 
temple. At felt-making time, especially, numbers go to 
the yurts of their families to assist in this activity, which 
somewhat corresponds to the harvest of an agricultural 
people. Moreover, women were constantly in and out of 
the temple habitations ; these may, of course, have been 
the sisters or relatives of the men they came to see, but 
that considerable immorality with women exists was 
evident to me from the obscene suwestions and sitrns 
which were at times openly made to me in the presence of 
women themselves, who, moreover, seemed very little 
embarrassed by such behaviour. As to the universally 
reputed immorality of the lamas with their own sex, 
I noticed nothing. All Mongols are passionately fond of 
children, and the fact of their openly fondling a hoy 
cannot be taken as proof of immorality. 

There was one woman in this temple who was an object 
of great interest to me. She was afHicted with some form 
of intermittent madness. During her fits of madness she 
would destroy everything she could hay her hands on. She 
had two little sons, but had no husband, at any rate none 
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living. Being poor and without inch relations who could 
have looked after her safely during her mad fits by 
keeping her in a separate ytirt, she became the object of 
notice from the officials. The latter decided tl:iat 
she should have a heavy chain which should be locked 
round her neck, either by herself or any other person, 
whenever she or they felt that a fit was approaching. 

The dimensions and weight of this chain were astounding. 

There were twelve links in it, each 11 inches long; the 
iron of which each link was formed Avas in. thick and 
-|in. broad, while the link had an exterior width of 
4J- inches. Besides these twelve links there were the iron 
collar round her neck and a short connecting figure of 
eight link between the collar and the tAvelve long links. 

The iron of the collar was f in. in diameter. The other 
end of the chain was not attached to anything, its purpose 
being to w^eigh her clown and impede her movements 
during her fits of fury. I saw the woman both with, and 
without the chain. She said that although she found the 
chain an intolerable weight when in her calm mind, 
during her fits she was able to wdeld it about like a piece 
of rope. It struck me that the expedient of the civil ■ 
power rendered the patient even more dangerous than 
before. A peculiar feature was that the woman even 
when wearing the chain was quite cheerful about it, and 
seemed to regard the decision of the authorities as a most 
reasonable and humane one. And in point of fact it was 
probably, from her point of view, the least irksome thing 
that could liave been done. For, as the tzakhirahchi 
pointed out to me, there were no hospitals, no prisons, and 
no asylums in the hoshun^ and in any case her present 
semi-libertj^^ was preferable to being shut up. The 
woman in question seemed to live on the temple. She ^ 

was always in and out picking up what she could obtain jiii 

from others for herself and. her two little boys. One lii 

morning I saw lier gatliering up in her apron the grain |;| 
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which had been swept into a heap from the floor of the 
temple where it had been strewn during service. She 
lived in a wretchedly covered smoke-blackened about 
half a mile from the lamasery, and it was here that one 
evening I witnessed the very interesting rite of choijimg 
or ehoidjuiig hoan. I afterwards learnt that what I saw 
on this occasion was a debased and probably Shamanistic 
form of the purely lamaistic rite of choidjtmg, which is 
a kind of divination, and, as practised in Tibet, is described 
by Colonel Waddell in that fund of detailed information 
The Buddhism of Tibet The word bocm, the sound of 
which might by some be transliterated bon, may possibly 
be connected with the word 6o'3^, meaning the non-lamaistic 
priests in Tibet, who in many ways correspond to the 
Shamans of the northern borders of Mongolia. The 
performance of the hoan certainly resembled in manj" 
ways the religious frenzy of the Shaman. What I saw 
was as follows : — 

Inside and round the western wall of the yurt were 
seated three or four lamas, including a gethgui, with 
musical instruments and other ecclesiastical paraphernalia. 
In the centre of the slightly on the east side, Avas 

the choidjung bocm, a lay Mongol, dressed up in a dirty 
multicoloured and barbarous costume soYnewhat resembling 
that of the conventional warrior in the Chinese theatre in 
that a number of banners were attached to his back. 
This individual was performing a weird and gruesome 
but somewhat monotonous dance in the yurt, the smallness 
of which naturally cramped his movements and. prevented 
much display of 61an. He made the most fearful grimaces 
and facial contortions, apparently trying to imitate some 
malignant and furious monster. In his hands he shook 
a sword and a spear, and at one stage cut his tongue with 
the sword and then exhibited the bleeding end of that 
member. Either from religious frenzy or from bodily 
exertion, he undoubtedly , worked himself up into a nasty 
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state of perspiration; his face, encased in its barbaric 
headgear, was not pleasant to look upon. Later on he 
subsided upon a wooden backless stool and there went 
through a prolonged and most realistic fit of shivering 
and gnashing of teeth, uttering all the time ghastly and 
ferocious mutteriiigs. There could be little doubt that, 
like the shaman, he was in a state of religious ecstas}", 
but his performance did not seem to evoke the same 
reverence towards himself as that of the shaman, who, 
unlike the bocm, is a priest. During the whole proceeding 
a crowd of some twenty or thirty lamas and neiglibours, 
including women and boys, were peering through openings 
in the felt coverings of the yurt and through the door, 
trying to see as much as possible. Everybody, both 
spectators and ofiiciating lamas, seemed to regard the 
whole matter as an amusing sort of punch and judy show. 
Only the unfortunate poor woman, her two little boys, 
and an old woman who also belonged to the household 
took the rite seriously. The poor woman frequently 
prostrated herself and assumed postures of supplication 
and prayer. It was evident that she believed that the 
ceremony might bring some good to her household. The 
other old woman sat on the floor and with great reverence 
held down tlie stool on which the hoan sat during 
his shivering fit. Finally the mad woman produced an 
offering in the shape of a hadak which she fearfully 
essayed to place in the hoan's lap, but, being tpo afraid, 
handed it to a grinning lama, who placed it there and who 
then commenced a secret conversation with the hoan. 
This I presumed was the consummation of the rite, 
namely, the eliciting of a prediction as to the future. 
Later, again, the hoan recommenced his dancing and the 
woman subjected lierself to being struck on the head 
and back with the flat of his sword. . The difference 
between the hopeful devotion of the poor family, who 
probably had to pay dearly for the celebration of this rite 
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he parasite clergy, and the levity of the latter and of 
spectators was rather pathetic. 

ist before I left I noticed that the crowd round 
door shifted away, and, taking advantage of this 
>rtunity to see Avithout having to elbow myself 
fUgst the filthy clothes of the spectators, I squatted 
'n some yards from the opening and looked through, 
jas soon, however, to learn the reason why everybody 
I avoided this position, for first the sword and then 
spear came hurtling through the ytiH door and buried 
mselves in the ground at my feet. This seemed to 
rk a climax, and the hoan sat down and Avas assisted 
the family to remove his hot head-dress and to take 
ae refreshment. At this juncture I left, but from 
Iring a resumption of the larnast music I believe that 
I- rite Avas not yet finished. 

pThe old Momboin Lama expressed a ceitain disapproval 
rthis rite, but at the same time he insisted that 
)idjiing Av^as a pure lamaistic ceremony authorized 
|the sacred books. He AA^as conscious of and admitted 
I survival of Shamanistic elements in the present 
|iaism of his people, quoting as an example the 
|[uitous oho, Avhicli he said it Avas necessary to preserve 
l^eing a propitiation to the spirits of localities, to whose 
luence a pastoral and nomadic people were particularly 
>ject and in Avhose hands lay the welfare of the flocks 
i herds. Few questions are so interesting or so hard 
bnravel as that of the changes effected in the practice 
i theory of a religion as the result of its introduction 
o a new country where an older faith still holds 
verful SAvay over a simple people, 
ifter : several weeks without any meat food, I Avas 
ighted to devour again mutton hashes, which my lama- 
ver used to prepare from the young sheep Avliich 
Ijirs father sent me as a present. At a temple sheep 
st be killed outside the temple area, as no life is 
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allowed to be taken within a temple. iSTor will any 
lama ever kill any living thing. Except live sheep, 
nothing whatever was procurable at the temple. There 
never had been any trading establishment here, but this 
year even the itinerant Chinese hawkers did not come, 
owing to the repressive policy which the Urga Government 
was temporarily persuaded to adopt towards Chinese 
trade. As Russian traders were not in a position to 
fill the place hitherto occupied by Chinese and now denied 
to them, a veritable famine in all goods of foreign origin 
reigned in Ivhalkha during the summer and early autumn 
of 1913, until in October the anti-Russian reaction bore 
its fruits and the Chinese caravans were allowed to come 
through from Kalgan. The wretched tribesmen in many 
parts were reduced to living on what their flocks and 
herds could give them, namely meat and milk and its 
many products. 


The central jfortion shomn^ the Tentfr/e-h^al^s IS sl'7'/c2'l^ 
a. scale of 'JO yards to linch end taas made on the ground Tht 
eu.te7' portions aoere filled m ofteveuards from memory andyi 
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N.B. Appendices II to V are not intended to be in any way 
complete lists, but merely enumerate a few of the Ehalkha 
names and Khalkha forms of objects already familiar in Tibet. 

APPENDIX II 

List of Aeticles of Lama AppaPvEL 

Oa-iDoa4aL (See Photo.) A tall yellow hat with upturned 
black velvet brim. The yellow crown is of patterned silk. 
Prom the back hang down two broad red streamers, which are 
sometimes allowed to hang down and are sometimes draped over 
the yellow crown. Some lamas wear blue streamers, e.g. the 
gethgui. {Ci. 'W&ddelVs Lcmiais^ii, p, 196.) 

Shessdrr. (See Photo.) The tall yellow hat with woollen 
mane, like that worn by Eoman soldiers. ^ 

Bel. The long robe usually wwn at ordinary times. (See 
photos of lamas.) • 

Tsou. A long outer robe. 

Janclii. A long cloak -worn at service, furnished with pleats 
in the back, and a form of yoke with short ribbons attached. 

Yiutding. A red hood for the head made of cloth. 

Orr-hioinch. The long red cross-sash or scarf, worn 'wound 
over the left shoulder and round the waist. 

Tsahir. (See Photo.) The red cloth satchel (Colonel Waddell 
calls it the water-bottle wallet ; cf. Lamaism, p. 201) formed 
of two oblong pieces of red cloth lined, placed one on top of the 
other, the lining being on the inner side. Prom the top, where 
the two cloth flaps join, projects a brass handle about 2 inches 
long. To this are attached strings, which end in a bone or 
mother-of-pearl button, which is tucked into the sash-belt under 
the gown. In a Gelun’s tsahir the red cloth flaps are about 
9 inches long from top to bottom and 7-| inches broad. The 
tsahir of a Cletsul is somewhat smaller. 
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APPENDIX III 

List of Ecclesiastical Utensils 

Dcmiui\ A small Land drum made to resound by being- 
vibrated in one hand, which causes the balls attached by strings 
to the centre of the drum to strike upon the sounding surfaces. 
It is always used in the right hand during service and prayer. 

Bomba. The holy water vase, a form of teapot in copper 
or silver, in the mouth (not the spout) of which is placed the 
peacock’s feather (goshi). It is also one of the eight precious 
signs. 

GosliL The peacock’s feather or feathers mounted in a metal 
setting, the lower end of which is placed in the Various 

mystic symbols are performed with the feathers, chiefly 
consisting in lifting them from out of the boviha with the right 
hand and describing a circle in the air with a flick towards the 
right to finish up wfith, after which the goshi is placed back 
again in the bomba. 

Honh. The small silver or copper handbell which is rung 
frequently during prayer. It is always held by the handle in 
the full of the left hand, not with the fingers. 

Birei. The staff of the gethgui, a stout stick about 4 inches 
long ; the lower end is shod with metal, the upper end encased 
in cloth. From the centre is hung a bunch of hadaks. 

Dong. The conch-shell, which, to make it emit sounds, is 
blown into with the mouth through a hole made in the naturally 
closed end of the shell. A shell with the twist in the opposite 
direction to the usual is specially prized. They often have 
ribbons attached to them. 

Bomba. The tall brass milk- or tea-jug used by Mongols for 
domestic and for ecclesiastical purposes. When tea is served to 
the lamas during service it is poured out from these ddmba. 
On the exterior are slightly raised bands of metal (copper or 
silver) running horizontally round the vessel. It has a largo 
handle. 

Ochir. The dorji or thunderbolt, a sort of small double- 
headed sceptre used during prayer to make symbols. It is held 
in the full of the right hand. When placed on the small table 
in front of the officiating lama it lies second from the left 
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(i.e. tiie lama's left), between the bowl of grain on the extreme 
left and the handbell 

B^kla. The general Mongol name for grain, by which also 
is known the grain used during service. 

Bdtang. A many-coloured cloth or silk ornamentation 
suspended from the ceilings of temples, consisting of four strips 
or streamers of material, each of a different colour, hanging 
down side by side from a bracket, which in turn is suspended 
from the ceiling (see Photo). 

Jantsang, One of the eight precious signs. A sort of canopy 
somewhat in the shape of a bell. When placed on the outsides 
of temples it is usually of metal, generally gold - coloured. 
Those which hang from the ceilings of temple halls are made 
of ribbons of various colours (see Photos). The outdoor jantsang 
are sometimes placed at the four corners of the roof of a temple 
hall, and sometimes a large one is placed by itself on a wooden 
scaffolding which may be 20 feet high. . These are filled with 
sacred objects, and are themselves regarded with veneration 
(see Photos). 

APPENDIX IV 
Musical Instruments 

Selnmg and Tsang, Two forms of brass clashing cymbals. 

Hdrrog. A suspended gong. 

Biskgur. Straight-stemmed, wide-mouthed trumpets about 
2 feet long. (See Photo.) 

Burei, The large, long, collapsible trumpets, 7 feet long, in 
three telescopic sections, blown with the heavy end resting on 
a wooden stand ; used in pairs. (See Photo.) 

Gdndang, Short dragon-mouthed, slightly curved trumpets 
or bugles. (See Photo.) 

Hdngerig. Drums of various sorts. Generally hung from 
a pole when in use. Some have a long wooden handle by 
which they can be carried on the move. (See Photo.) 

Doaddrram. A musical instrument consisting of nine small 
(2 or 3 inches in diameter) gongs set symmetrically in a wooden 
framework. 

JRAS. 1914. 
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APPENDIX V 

Names in Khalkha Dialect of various objects op 
Buddhist REVERENCE 

Tlie eight precious signs {naiman (S) tlialul) or glorious 
emblems. 

Diikh The victorious banner. 

Tlidhass, The two fishes. 

Bomba, The vase. 

StJietsthak, The flower. 

Dong, The shell. 

Uldtzi, The hexagonal pattern. 

Jdntsang, The bell-shaped canopy. 

Horral, The wheel. 


The seven signs {dolon (7) erte 7 i). See Waddell’s La^naism, 
p. 889. 


Horral, The wheel. 

Norr-um. The jewel or flaming pineapple. 

Tzmnm, The hung (human figure) with clasped hands. 
L 67 }ihu, The liimg with hands in lap. 

Ldmhoa. The elephant. 

Dantchag, The horse. 

Makhung, The hii^ig with beast’s head under arm. 

Siretbel Ildrral, The Wheel of Life. (See Waddell’s 
Lamaism) 

Hoir (2) gurus. The two deer which flank and face on each 
side the horral or wheel which is often placed over the entrance 
into temple halls. 


Deru (4) Ja{l)k-chinsi, The four Great Lords of the Sky. 
Lord of the Sanskrit. Khalkha. 


North 

East 

South 

West 


Vaishramana 

Dritarashtra 

Yirudhaka 

Virupaksha 


Namsarai 

Ul-horr-surung 

Pag-ji-wo 

Mig-rnei-san 


Dasth that 3 at. An ornamental design often painted on 
woodwork over doors, consisting of a series of eight or nine 
dishes, each laden with various objects. 
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j APPENDIX VI 

; PLAN OF P'U.SHAN SSTJ AT JEHOL 


Type of large Chinese-style Lama Temple. Plan made from 
detailed notes, not exactly to scale. The shaded parts 
denote covered buildings. 
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SUMMARY 

Introduction; the journey 

Baljir . . . . - 

The aimaks of Khalkha, history * . . 

Tsetsen Khan Aimak, history . 

Siidjict Gung Hoshun, history; nomenclature of Khalkha 
liosliuns\ and boundaries . 

Mongol lama temples, general introduction . . . 

Tibetan and Chinese and mixed styles ; localities where 
found; Chinese courtyard temples; unenclosed Tibetan 
style ; half- enclosed mixed style 
Our arrival and welcome 
Baljir’s finery ; he goes home 
The Momboin Lama . . 

His haishin , . . . 

Mongols’ attitude towards haishin 
Description of my room . 

Description of 2* 

Rites . . . . ► 

The boy lama : his appearance, use, work 
The old lama sits with me ; our reflections 
Medicine ; the sick come to me ; Mongols’ 
lama doctors . • . . . 

Hanbo Lama’s case ; syphilis in Mongolia 
Temple buildings ; descriptions 
Gol Sumu ; gethgui .... 

Gol Sumu, interior .... 

Opening ceremony services ; call to service 
Borkkans ; windows ; personnel of temple 

Throne ; hangings 

Special service . . . 

Women and Mongol gait 
Attitude of lamas in service ; musical services 
Makhalin Sumu; red porticoes and chapel before yui'i 
Gandjur Sumu ; the Gandjur 
History of Gandjur Sumu in Barga 
Momboin Sumu .. 

The scaffolding and inscriptions 
Lamerin Sumu ;, musical insti;nments 


attitude to 
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The po-\vdeL‘ design ....... 

Eemainiiig halls . < ... 

Prayer-barrels and wheels ..... 

I^l^bilgan^s hiit ; . . . ' . . . . 

Coloured borders on . . . . 

Nine 5 ; history of ... 

Dependence of Khalkhas on Chinese and foreigners . 

Yurt emplacements ; stacked yurts . . 

Argot heaps . . . . . . . 

The prince’s urgo . . . . . . 

YbiQ yamen\ tzaMiirakchi ; simplicity of social relations . 
The taiji; khamjilga . . . 

Immorality ; living at home of lamas ... 

The chained woman . . . . . . 

Choidjung ' . . . . . . . , . 

Appendix I. Plan of lamasery . . . 

„ II. List of articles of lama apparel 

,, III. List of ecclesiastical furniture and utensils 

„ IV, List of ecclesiastical musical instruments . 

„ V. Names in Khalkha dialect of various objects 

of Buddhist reverence . . . . 

„ VI. Plan of a temple at Jehol, as example of 
Chinese-style lama temple . . 


EXPLANATORY NOTES TO PHOTOS 


PLATE I 


1. Type of Chinese house built as prince's palace. This 
one is the urgo of San Beisa. In front is an example of 
])rincely ytort with bordered coverings and -wooden boards round 
the bottom to keep out the wind, and red wooden portico, while 
the two poles support a string of prayers written on rags. 

2. The Gol Sumu. 

B. Drums, the three kinds of trumpets, and the cushions 
on which the lamas sit during service, all exposed outside the 
Lainerin Sumu. (The long trumpet is a bnrei, the two shorter 
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straight trumpets standing up are hisligii/i\ -while at their feet 
are the curved gcindang lying on a cushion.) 

4. The private chapel or cliujuni, facing the altar. 

5. Blowing b2t7xi trumi^ets. In background is the 

scafiblding from which the call to service is made, and also 
part of the Momboin Sumu. 

6. Bomba, shessdrr, oa-woa-tai, and tsabir outside the 
verandah of the Momboin Lama's haishin, 

PLATE IT 

1. The nine white subiirgan. 

2. Y^irts folded and packed. In the centre is the 

collapsible woodwork of the roof, on left are the trellis-like 
collapsible side -walls (stacked against the wooden hut), and on 
right are stacks of felt coverings. 

8. Another type of Tibetan -style temple. The Cher 
Batsan at Tsetsen Khan Urgo. 

4. JdnUang and baking held up by a Gelun Lama on 
•whom can be seen the orr-lnuinch sash and tsabir w^allet. 

5. The wife and family of Sait Siidjict Giiiig taken at 

Urga. The Clung is the big man wdth the peacock’s feather 

in his hat. On his left is his brother, the Da Lama, on his 

right his wife, with their son in betw'een them. Note the 
-women’s head-dress, coiffure and pearls, and long sleeves. 

C. One of the golden ^voodeii hats of the Momboin Lama. 
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01 SOME GEAMMATICAL FOEMS OCCUEEIIG 11 THE 
OLD BAISWAEI OF TDLASI DAS A 

By L. R TESBITORI 

fllHE object of, the present Bote is to throw some light 
on certain grammatical forms which are met with in 
Tulasi Dasa’s liaQuacariimndnasa, and which either have 
not been paid sufScieiit attention hitherto or ha^'e 
remained tinrecogni zed or have even been ntterly mis- 
understood. 

I sliall begin by pointing out a dialectical peculiarity 
which. I came across twice in' the BamacctTiimndAiasa, 
namely once in tlie first and another time in the second 
book. Here is the passage where I met it first : — 

I -’ITrl fWTTT II 

(Bdl. 258, 4y 

In Mr. Growse’s rendering, which runs “ Here is a bow 
as firm as adamant, and here a little dark-hued prince of 
tender frame ” (vol. i, p. 159), we find no satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty involved by the phrase 

nor are we better enlightened by Baija Natha’s 
commentaiy, where "^11% is explained as a mere form from 
used in a pregnant sense : 

wTiw, '^if 

(vol. i, p. 564).“ 

^ The present and all the following quotations from the Old Baiswari 
original a, re drawn from the edition of the 

WI, '=1^0^. 

“ The reference is to Navala Kisora’s edition, Lakhuau, 1890. 


yu::^ ii> x»i^xQvv Ax\L 

Tbe other passage is the followirig :— 

l^'Rfr wrft I II 

{Ayodh. 21 , 2 ). 

which is rendered by Growse, satisfactorily enoiighy 
“ Whomever God creates the dependant of an enemy, it is 
good for him to die rather than live ’’ (voL ii, p. 13); but 
is not quite perfectly understood by Baija Natha, who, 
apparently unaware of the peculiar function in which 
^Tff is used in the passage, strives to explain it merely 
by the aid of the ordinary meaning of viz. : 

t, €r of-t 

I, wff-^ ^ 

^Ttf% (vol. i, p; 732). 

Now it is plain that, in both the Gld Baiswari jpassages 
above, is the conjunctive participial form of 

used in the particular function of a comparative post- 
position. The two phrases in which occurs ought 

therefore to be rendered as follows : “ A bow even 
liarder than adfimant” and For him death is better 
than life’’. Sir George Grierson informs me that 
is still used in the above sense in the rustic speech so 
far east as Bihar. Mr. Kellogg’s statement that as 

a conjunctive participle from is employed, though 

rarely, to form comparatives in Naipali {Hindi Grammar, 
§ 210), is hardly correct, in the latter language, 
being used almost in the function of a definite article and, 
according to Sir George Grierson, perhaps being of Tibeto- 
Burman origin. 

More interesting, from the point , of view of historical 
grammar, are two verbal forms, which appear as the 
remnants of the regular passive conjugation, and which — 
the passive conjugation having generally died out in the 
old vernaculars of the East at a much earlier period 
than in , the vernaculars of the West — may be regarded 
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as very important documents coiiceriimg tlie subject. 
The former of the two forms ends in and its use 

in the Old Baiswari is mostly confined to the verb 
the verbal meaiiiiig implied being geiierallj?- that of the 
imperative. Take the t\vo examples following — 

^ 1 H 

(Bal.22d,e). 

■srrsr f^^ix^T i rryFrraT ii 

(Ayocih. 237, 2). 

Mr. Growse’s translation of the two runs as follows : 
‘‘ Everyone is talking of their loveliness ; we really must 
see them; they are worth seeing” (vol. i, p. 143), and 
See, my lord, those huge trees, locihar, jdmaii, mango, 
and tamdld'' (vol. ii, p. 134). 

Now, as far as the two examples above go, the simple 
imperative meaning is no doubt very satisfactory, but the 
case is no more so when we come to other passages like 
the following — 

(Ayodh. 66, 9). 

“ Do you think, if you keep me at Avadh, that I can 
survive till the end of your exile?” (Growse, vol. ii, 
p. 40) ; and — 

rfl I (La. 50, 6). 

‘'Everywhere you might see monkeys falling to the 
ground ” (Growse, vol. iii, p. 98). 

It is clear— as it might also be inferred from the nature 
of the termination— that with such forms in the 

imperative meaning cannot be the original one, and it is 
therefore to some different tense we must look for the 
Iiistorical explanation of them. The right sohition has 
long been found by Sir Charles Lyall (SlceicJi of the 
Hindustani Language, p. 42), who suggested that 
is the 3rd person singular of the present passive, and is 
identical with modern the so-called respectful 
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imperative form.^ We have, in fact, in the Old 

(Eastern) Hindi form corresponding to Old Western 
Rajasthani “ and which still survive in 

Modern Gujarati'?'^^ and Marwari Its Western 

Hindi derivates and (by dropping of the original 

of?) ^ are still capable of being likewise used in the 
function of several different tenses. Passive presents in 
i.e. with short i are already very common in the 
Adinathamritra, an Old Westeim Rajasthani work, whicli 
represents for us the most eastern form of the Old 
‘Western Eajasthann^ As for the passing of the present 
passive meaning into the imperative, as well as into the 
potential and conditional, evidence thereof is not wanting 
in the Old Western Rajasthani and in its two ofisprings, 
the Modern Gujarati and Marwari. Let me quote only 
the three examples following : — 

(^Mihhadracailpm, 12).^ 

Let us now leave [this] village.” 

(Balavabodha to the Indriya 2 Ktra/j ay akdaka, 71).'^ 

A lion and an ele 2 :)hant can be easily subdued.” 

(Dasadrstanta, 8)A 

"‘As, if one threw a yoke into the eastern end of the 
Ocean ...” 

^ Sir Charles Lyall was, however, wrong in explaining all forms in -iye 
as 3rd singular present passives, a part of them having originated 
from the ancient precative and being, therefore, only accidentally 
identical with the former ones, Cf. Sir George Grierson’s note on “The 
Modern Indo- Aryan Polite Imperative ” in JRAS., 1910, pp. 162-3. 

^ Under this term I understand the common parent of Modern 
Gujarati and Marwari (cf. JRAS., 1913, p. 554, n. 1). For any 
information on the subject the reader may refer to my “Notes on 
the Grammar of the Old IVestern Rajasthani, with special reference 
to Apabhramsa and to Gujarati and Marwari”, which are just being- 
published in the Indian Antiqtiary. 

^ A MS. of this work will be found amongst the Indian Collection in 
the Regia Biblioteca Nazionale Central© at Florence. 

^ A MS. thereof in the India Office Library {<$', 1561^ c). 

® A MS. thereof in the above-mentioned Biblioteca of Florence. 
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For the potential meaning which very frequently 
accompanies the present passive in Modern Marwari, 
cf. Grierson’s Lingthistic Survey of India, vol. ix, pt. ii, 
p. 29. The best illustration of the adaptability of the 3rd 
singular form of the present passive to assume practical! j’ 
the meaning of other tenses and persons is afibrded by 
the Modern Gujarati present forms in which, as 

I have shown elsewhere/ are derived from Old Western 
Rajasthani and have passed from the meaning of 

the present passive 3rd singular to that of the present 
active 1st plural. 

The practical consequence is that in the two first 
examples above is not an imperative proper, but 

simply a present passive used in the potential'-imperative 
meaning, and therefore, to be literally translated, should 
not be rendered by '‘see!’' but by "let it (or them) be 
seen” ; whereas and in the third and 

fourth example are passive presents used in their original 
meaning, and hence the passages in which they occur 
should be rendered as : " Let me be kept at Avadh, if [my] 
vital spirits are known [to you] to last till the end [of 
your exile],” and "Everywhere there are seen monkeys 
falling down [dead] ” respectively. In the former of the 
two last examples, is also very probably but an 

apocoj)ation of the 1st person of tlie present passive, used 
in the potential-imperative meaning.^ 

The other passive form, which is not less important, 
ends in and appears to remain unchanged for all 

persons, numbers, and genders. This form had already 
been noticed by Mr. Kellogg, § 566, a of his Hindi 

^ Note.s on the Grammar of the Old Western IhljastJuln?, § 137. 

" It is .strange that no mention of these forms in is made by 

Kellogg in his very complete Hindi Grammar ^ a fact which leads me to 
surmise that he possibly took the to be some sort of pleonastic or 
emphatic appendage. It is unnecessary to remark that in ordinary 
editions of the lldmacaritamdnasa the ending is commonly 

changed to 
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CrTammav, where he improperly termed it as “ Prakritic 
present passive ”, and by Sir Charles Lyall, p. 42 of his 
Sketch of the Hinchistani Language, where he explained 
it as a present passive participle. It is, in fact, a survival 
of the imperfect participle of the passive conjugation, and 
it may be compared with the Old Western Rajasthani 
cognate forms in (strong), “tg (weak), the only 

difterence being in the being substituted for in 
the characteristic of the passiAm and terminal being 
dropped. In the Raniacaritamcmcisa ^ participle is 
commonly employed in the function of the present tense, 
much as it is the case with the imperfect participle in the 
Apabhramsa of the Frdkrta-Pingala-Sivtras — ^which I 
believe to be the parent of the Old Western Hindi— and in 
Modern Hindi in general, where we find the imperfect 
participle commonly employed, either in connexion with 
the substantive verb, or separately, to form the present 
definite. An example of the emplojnnent of the imperfect 
participle passive in in the Old Baiswari of Tulasi 

Dasa is the following:— 

(Ki. 16, 9), 

wliich is rendered by Growse ‘‘The chakivd and other 
birds are nowhere to be seen” (vol. iii, p. 12). 

Of tlie perfect participle in which appears to be 
quite foreign to the genius of the Old Baiswari and 
whicli, from tlie standpoint of the latter language, may 
be regarded as an Eastern peculiarity, Mr. Kellogg 
quotes a single instance, § 561 of liis Hindi Grammar, 
and that in such terms as would suggest that that one is. 
the only instance of the usage of participles in that is 
found in the Rdmacaritamdnasa. Now in La. 97, 6 
I liave noticed two other instances of tlie same form of 
perfect participle. Here is tlie passage in question : — 

^ jftT I ws ■sRtfq wr-xra 

II {La. 97, 6). 
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Mr. Growse translates it as follows : '' ' Fools, you have 
ever been my prey’; so saying he [i.e. Ravana] made a 
savage spring into the air ” (vol. hi, p. 132). Of the two 
participial forms occurring in the above passage, the latter 
hardly needs any explanation, it being quite plain that it is 
from to run”, but the former involves some difiiculty. 

Baija Natha’s paraphrase is too free to throw any light 
on it : f I 

(vol. ii, p. 1470), 

and so generally are the interpretations given by other 
commentators. Ram es vara Bhatta gives the following 
translation of the passage ; ’5ST '■ f 5^13-% feW 
it (p. 813), 1 wherefrom it would seem that lie 
understands as a perfect participle passive, vdiich, 

Avould be very {satisfactory indeed, but for the Mdiich 
might at tlie most be taken as an apocopated locative of 
possession, but never as an equivalent of I am 

therefore inclined to explain as a substantively 

used perfect participle -from that veiy potential passive in 
which is quite common in both Maitliili and 
Bhojpuri (see Kellogg, § 589), and is likewise found even 
as westwardly as the Gujarati, it being already met with 
in the Old Western Rajasthani, 

Another grammatical feature of the Old Baiswari of 
Tulasi Dasa, whicli had remained unnoticed up to now, is 
the use of the or impersonal passive construction 

of the jierfect participle with the object in the dative- 
accusative case. This construction being utterly unkmown 
to Eastern Hindi, it may liere be regarded as a Western 
peculiarit^n Tulasi Dasa uses it freely enough, as inaj’' bo 
also gathered from the following examples, which are 
but a selection from many others I have noticed whilst 
reading the poem : — 

^ Nirnaya jSagarii's edition, Bombay,, 1904. 

Kellogg calls it “inflected genitive” {Hindi Grammar^ § 697). 
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^ (Bed, 137, 4). 

“Nor has anyone up to the present ever succeeded in 
restraining 3 ^ 011 ’' (Growse, vol. i, p. 87). 

fm (Ayoclh, 17, 5). 

“ You spoke, 0 queen, of Sita and Rama as your friends/' 
(Growse, vol. ii, p. 11). 

%ff (La. 59, 5). 

“ God wlio made me Rama’s enem}?'.” 

WTT (Xa. 59, 9). 

“With quivering limbs and eyes full of tears he [Le.. 
Bliarata] took and clasped the monkey to his bosom ” 
(Growse, vol. hi, p. 103). 

There remains 3 ^et one subject, to which I wish to call; 
the grammarian’s attention before closing the present note, 
and this is the usage of the potential passive compounds. 
Much confusion about this point is made by Mr. Kellogg, 
who general]}^ misrepresents the true nature of the potential 
passive by now taking it as a real passive and now as an 
intensive compound. In fact, both the examples quoted 
by him § 566 to illustrate the use of the passive with 'Wm 
in the Ramacaritamdnasa are -potmtidbl passives, and so 
is also the first example quoted § 568 (1) to illustrate 
intensive compounds.^ Besides, Mr. Kellogg makes no 
mention of the potential passive with which he 

probably understands as an intensive compound, and seems 
completely to ignore the potential passive with 
After a careful study' of the question I have come to the 
following conclusions, which I believe are now safe to 
stick by. 

^ The same inaccuracy is to be observed in most of the illustrations of 
the High Hindi passive conjugation given by Mr. Kellogg §§ 794-5. ® 

2 Mr. Greaves, p. 36 of his Notes on the Grcmmar of the Bdmdyan oj 
Tulsi Das, mentions the compounds with but takes them as mere 

passives. 
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Tulasi Dasa, besides the regular active potential with 
freely uses three passive potentials, which are the 
following : — - 

1. A passive potential formed by combining with the 
conjunctive participle of the particular verb in question 
the conjugated forms of the verb as in the three 

examples below — ■ 

(Bal. 86, 5j. 

Were I to retreat, [such ^vould be my] shame [as] could 
not be told in the least/’ ^ 

w| (Bdl 94, 13). 

Can that city be described, in which the Mother of the 
world took birth ?” 

ITZ ^tf wrff I (Ayodh. 159, 1). 

'' The markets and streets [are so dreary that] cannot be 
looked at.” 

This is by far the most common of the three passive 
potentials used in the Ramacaritamdnasci, and, were the 
above quotations not sufficient to illustrate it, it would be 
easy to find much additional evidence at almost every 
step in the poem. In regard to this verbal compound 
it is interesting to iwnark that it already existed in 
Sanskrit, where the vei*b V’^T, the prototype of WFF, is not 
unfrequently combined with the infinitive of verbs to give 
a potential passive meaning. For the sake of comparison, 
let me quote the instance ''cannot be told”, 

occurring in Siddhasenadivakara’s Kalydnaonandirastotra, 
stanza 4, whicli lias been faithfully rendered into Braja 
by Banarasi Dasa as ^ ^fff? where is 

a locative practically perfectly corresponding to the 
Sanskrit infinitive form. 

^ The pasKage bad been completely misunderstood by Air. Growse, 
whose rendering is “Then returned shame too strong for words’^ 
( voL i, p. 58). 
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2. A potential passive analogous!}^ formed witli tlie 

eonjuuetive participle and the verb as in the 

examples — ^ s 

’iff 15, 9). 

The roads cannot be distinguished/’ 

1Q[^ ^ W 1 (La. 93, 4). 

For [the space of an] hour the chariot could not be seen.” 

3. A potential passive fornved hy conjugating the verb 
with the imperfect participle of the particular verb. 

Examples — ■■■ ■ , 

(Bd!. 93, 12). 

"'Cannot be described.” 

t’aw ^Tf% wrt 1 i-^r. 43, 3). 

"'Can be seen [but] cannot be described.” 

Now, if my diligent reader has carefully?' considered all 
tlie examples given above, he cannot have failed to notice 
that, M'ith the single exception of the last one, all are 
negati\’e and impersonal in form. When in the Rama- 
earitammuisa tliere occurs a' potential passive without 
the negatives ’iff, it generally appears do retain no 
more its potential meaning and to be practically equivalent 
\vith a simple Take the two illustrations 

following : — 

^ WK I (Ayodh. 27, 4). 

As if a ripe pustule had been touclied.” ^ 

13IT t%f% W I (AyoclL 55, 2). 

Whilst [one was] drawing a picture of the moon, Rahu 
came to be painted [in her stead].” 

I believe it is from the evidence of sucli instances as 
the two above that Mr. Kellogg lias been, misled into 

^ Sucli is fclie interpretation given by Baija Katha and Rame^vara 
Bhatta, which I believe to be much more satisfactory than Growse's 
Like an over-ripe gourd that bursts at a' touch” (voL ii, p. 17). 
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classifying the potential passive with as a mere 

passive compoiind. To him the potential meaning, which 
is so evident in negative sentences, seemed possibly but 
a modification of the passive meaning, whibh he took to 
be the original one. But a more thoughtful consideration 
of the question will show the case to be quite the reverse. 
In the first place, it is but natural that the potential 
meaning should commonly become lost in affirmative 
sentences, and survive only in negative ones, — it being 
never so much important to say that a certain thing 
can he done as that cannot he done, and the former 
expression naturally tending to become equivalent with it 
is done. Indeed, it is very likely that potential compounds 
with were in origin used only in the negative and 
impersonal form. In the second place, a veiy strong 
argument in favour of the potential meaning being the 
original one is afforded by the analogy of the Neo-Indian 
simple passive potential in which likewise long ago 
lost its potential sense in afiBrmative sentences, as in the 
Old Western Rajasthani examples following : — 

(Paficakhyana, i, 493).^ 

'^’You are reckoned among [those animals whose flesh] is 
not to be eaten.'' 

trgTfRr 

{IndriyaiKirajayakdaka, 7 6).- 

TIioii wilt be roasted in the fire of liell.” 

In Modern Gujarati, as is well known, this passive 
potential voice has become the regular substitute for the 
simple passive. 

A third and most conclusive argument may be obtained 
through taking into consideration the case in which the 
agent of the potential passive is put in the Old Baiswari 

^ A MS, whereof in the afore-mentioned Regia Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale at iTlorence. See Theodor Aufrecht's Florentine Sanskrit 
Mamtscripts, No. 106. 

^ See n. 4, p. 902. 

JEAS. 1914. r>9 
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and in Hindi in general, as well as in other cognate 
vernaculars. It will be seen that in Hindi the agent of 
the compound potential passive is never put in the 
agentive, but only in the ablative governed by Now 
this exactly corresponds to the construction adopted in 
the Old Western Rajasthani with the simple potential 
passive in , which regularly requires the agent to be 
in the ablative with , whereas in the same language the 
agent of the real passive in -t;- is commonly put in the 
instrumental case. The same may be said in regard to 
the Modern Gujarati, which likewise uses the ablative 
case with both the simple potential passive in and 

the compound potential passive with , and on the 
other hand employs the instrumental with past participles 
passive in the construction.^ From the above 

I would therefore conclude that the substitution of the 
ablative for the agentive or instrumental is a sure 
testimony to the potential meaning of a passive vei^b,^ and, 
consequently, the so-called compound passive of Hindi is 
by origin a potential passive, just as much as the simple 
potential passive of Old Western Rajasthani and Modern 
Gujarati. 

I have spoken of the potential passive of Hindi, which 
is formed with the inflected form of the perfect participle, 
as identical with the potential passive of the Old Baiswari, 
which has been shown to be formed with the conjunctive 
participle. In fact, I do not see between the two any 
greater difference than e.g. between an Old Western 
Rajasthani ablative phrase with ^ (loc. abs.) and another 
with (nom. rnasc.), the conjunctive participle of Old 

^ Of. Kellogg^'s Hiwii Grammar^ §§ 691, (6), 794-6. 

2 cf. Taylor’s §§ 

^ So closely is the passive potential connected with the ablative case 
that in Modern Marwari even the real passive in -tw- requires the 
agent to be in the ablative with ^ whenever, as it is very frequently 
the case, it has a potential meaning (cf. LSI., vol. cit., p. 29}. 
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Hindi beiiigva'Ccorcling to iny inquiries^ but the locative 
absolute form of the perfect participle. Potential passives 
with the perfect participle inflected already occiii- in the 
Old Baiswari of tlie Rdmacaritamanasa, as in the two 
examples following, one with and the other with 

Wrff ^ I (Ayodh. 158, 7). 

“ Birds, deer, horses, and elephants [are so downcast that] 
cannot be looked at.’' 

• ■ • ] ■sr {Bal. 99, ii). 

'' [Such is the merriment as] cannot be described even 
through ten millions of mouths.” 

These passive potentials with the perfect participle 
inflected are, however, by far the less common in the 
Rdmacaritamdnasa, and I have no doubt that they 
represent a Western peculiarity due to an influence of the 
Braja. In Modern Hindi they have completely superseded 
the old jiassive potentials formed with the conjunctive 
participle. 


^ Notes on the Grammar of the Old Western EdjasthCinf § 131 . 
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AN EMBASSY FEOM BAGHDAD TO THE EMPEROR 

BASIL II 

By H. F. AMEDROZ 

rpHE following pages contain a rather circimistantial 
account of certain negotiations between the Buwaihicb 
h4dud al-Daula, and the Emperor Basil; the vslayer of the 
Bulgarians; consequent on the presence of BasiFs defeated 
rival, Bardas Scleros, in honourable captivity at Baghdad. 
His defeat at Pancalia in a.d. 979 veiy nearly coincided 
with 'Adud al-Daula/s final conquest of \Trak; winch was 
followed by the expulsion from Mosul of the Haindanid 
Abu Taghlib. Between him and Scleros existed the tie 
of self-interest cemented by one of affinity: they had 
assisted each other against their respective adversaries, 
and had both been defeated. Abu Taghlib's defeat was 
final ; driven from Diyar Bakr by tlie troops of 'Adud 
al-Daula, he fled to Syria and perished by a treacherous 
Arab hand. But no impassable barrier as yet interposed 
between Scleros and the object of his ambition. He had 
escaped to Mayyafarikin, which had lately submitted 
to 'Adud al-Daula, and liad sent thence his brother 
Constantine as his envoy to Baghdad with an appeal for 
succour and an offer of allegiance. Contemporaneously^ 
arrived at Baghdad an envoy from Basil with instructions 
to procure, at whatever cost, the surrender of Scleros, who 
was obviously a valuable pawn in the monarchs’ political 
game. 'Adud al-Daula thereupon caused him and his 
followers to be promptly conveyed to Baghdad, and the 
game proceeded. 

The history of the Byzantine Empire for this period has 
been treated by M. Schlumberger in two works : Tin 
Bmpereur hyzantin cm Siecle^ a single volume which 
covers the reign of Nicephorus Pliocas, and LiJpopee 
hyzantine a la fin dn Siecle, in tliree volumes, the first 
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of wliicb covers the reign of John Zimisces and that of 
Basil to a point later than these occurrences. For this 
period the author had the advantage of tlie annotated 
extractvS from the history of Yahya b. Sa'id of Antioch — 
written circa a.h. 406 (A.D. 1015 : ^Jpopee, i, 299, ii. 3) in 
continuation of that of Eutychius, Sa'id b. al-Batrik, of 
Alexandria — whicli were published in 1883 by Von Rosen 
in Zapiski Imp. Ak Ncmh, vol. xliv, Appendix i, and the 
entire text of the work has now been published in Gorp. 
Script Christ Orient, Script. Aral., ser. in, t. vii,,fron,i 
p. 91. M. Schlumberger points out that Yahya’s account 
of events is both fuller and more consistent with 
probability than that derived from Byzantine sources, and 
he makes it tlie foundation of his narrative. Yahya’s 
account accords likewise with that of the x^ecently 
recovered texts of the Tajarib al-Umam of Abu ‘Ali 
M-iskawaih (Gibb Memorial facsimile), vol. vi, and of its 
continuation, the Dhail of Abu ShujaA whence the account 
of these negotiations has been derived. 

There is some confusion in Moslem histories between 
the names of the two Bardas, Phocas and Scleros ; by 
Yahya they are correctly distinguished. The latter is 
referred to in the Tajdrib (p. 488) in connexion witli 
Abu Taghlib, as “the Byzantine ruler dcnown as Ward, 
whom the clissatished soldiery displaced by the two 
rulers”, viz. Basil and Constantine, and again (p. 500) 
in connexion with the dispatch of his brother as envoy to 
Baghdad, as “Scleros known as Ward”. In a passage 
of the Dhail, which is the basis of Ibn al-Athir’s narrative, 
vol. viii, 516-17, Phocas is called “Ward” and “ Ward is 
b. Latin” and Scleros, “Ward b. Munir.” This last 
designation is hard to understand, and it would be less 
unintelligible were it applied, not to Scleros, but to Phocas, 
as consequent on a misapprehension of his name for such 

^ d. A.H. 488 (Wust. Gescb., Ko. .227) ; the MS. has been recovered 
at Constantinople by His Excellency Ahmad Zelu Pacha. 
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a name as Photius. For Mr. E. W. Brooks tells me that 
in a Syriac text edited by Nan from two MSS. in which 
the names of various saints appear in a translated form — 
Patr. Or., tome x, p. 52 — the same saint is called, in the 
one ''Phocas”, and in the other “Nuhra”, which is 
Syriac for light 

Basil's envoy to Baghdad is identified by Yaliya as 
Nicephorus Uranus, later Magistros ” and Governor of 
Antiocli,^ whereas the Tajdrib (^p. 500) says only that the 
envoy was a person of distinction, and emphasizes the 
fact that he and Scleros’ brother were together in Baghdad 
courting 'Adud al-Daula's favour for the space of the 
entire j^ear 369 as a circumstance tending greatly to the 
honour of tliat sovereign. And the above Dhail passage, 
reproduced by Ibn al-Athir,^ goes on to state Ward 
b. Munir s defeat by Wardis b. LMn after the two had 
met in single combat (see i, 423-4). 

^ At p. 158, 1. 15, and again p. 184, 1. 4, where he is called “Magister 
and Kuntus On p. 167, 1. 6, we are told that he escaped from 
Baghdad after the I’elease of Scleros and rejoined Basil. In a.d, 996 
he defeated the Bulgarians [J^popSe, ii, 134-42), and in 1000 vSucceeded 
Damianus Dalassenus (who had been defeated and killed at Apamea ; 
see Ihn al-Kaldnisi, pp. 51-2) as governor of Antioch {Epop^e^ p. 158). 

Von Rosen detected from a study of the Bodleian fragment of the 
Tajdrib^ MS. Marsh 357, that it was the basis of Ibn al-Athir’s narrative 
{Epopie, i, 421, n. 4). Ibn al-Athir likewise made use of the Dhail, 
and in vol. viii, p, 517, is the statement that Zimisces’ death was due 
to poison administered by the eunuch brother of Theophano, who had 
been vizier since the death of Romanus, and whose name was Barkamus 
(Parakoimomenos), and who thus acquired power.” The eunuch in 
question was Basil, natural son of Romanus Lecapenus, who aided 
Nicephorus to the throne and supplanted Bringas. But in another 
passage Ibn al-Athir tells another story. In his survey of Byzantine 
history suh A.ir. 433, from the birth of Basil and onwards (ix, 340-2), 
ho attributes the poisoning to a priest instigated by Theophano from 
her place of exile, a distant cloister, whence she returned on the day 
Zimisces died, whereupon Basil succeeded, with herself as regent on 
the ground of his youth. Yahya (p. 147, 1. 1) merely records his death 
(a.h. 365), and says that thereupon Basil and Constantine, sons of 
Romanus, became real rulers, but that the government was exercised 
by Basil their elder alone, he being then 18 years of age ; that he relied 
on the Barkamus, and recalled his mother Theophano from exile. 
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The next step in the political game was the dispatch 
to Byzantium in A.H. 371 of a Moslem envoy, the Kadi 
Abu Bakr al-Bakilani (Ibn akAthiiv ix, 11-12; his life is 
given in Ibn Khallikan, trans., ii, 671). Yahya (159,1. 3) 
mentions the sending of an envoy concerning Seleros, 
whom lie calls '' Ibn Sahra ” (in one MS. of the work the 
name appears correctly as Ibn Shahrto), and this 
Von Rosen considered to be a corruption of the Kadi’s 
name, to the evident surprise of M. Schlumberger (p. 442, 
n. 2), unaware of the possibilities afforded by Oriental 
script, and liis surprise is shown to be justified. The 
Kadi’s mission, which, apart from the dramatic story of 
his escape from making obeisance to Basil, — told by 
Ibn al-Athir, and also by Sam'ani in his notice of the 
Kadi {Ansab, Gibb facsimile, 62*^, 1. 4) and told moreover, 
so Von Rosen says, of the envoy from 'Abd al-Rahman of 
Cordova to a Norman king, — was not productive of much 
result. It was at some subsequent date in A.H. 371 that 
Ibn Shahram went on his mission, and his instructions as 
given by Yahya accord entirely with the text of the 
Dhail, but Yahya’s further statement that Nicephorus 
Uranus was imprisoned at Baghdad on suspicion of 
compassing the death of Seleros by poison (which is 
repeated by al-Makin, Epopee, i, 443, n. 5), finds no 
confirmation either in the Tajarih or in the Dhail, and 
seems indeed to be quite inconsistent with the details of 
Ibn Shahram ’s mission now to be told. 

The following translation of the Dhail text (photo- 
graphs 44-60) owes much to Professor D. S, Margoliouth. 

An Account of the Negotiations between ^Adud 
al-Daula and the Byzantine Ruler by exchange 

OF VERBAL COMMUNICATIONS 

The occasion for these communications was the fact 
already stated, that Bardas had entered Islamic territory ; 
this alarmed the Byzantine sovereign and he dispatched 
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an envoy thereon to 'Adud al-Daula. The reply was sent 
by Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Tayyib al-Ash'ari, known 
as Ibn al-Bakilani,^ and he came back with an envoy 
known as Ibn Kunis, who, on his return, went accompanied 
by Abu Isliak b. Shahram with a claim against the 
Byzantine sovereign for a number of strongholds. He 
now arrived accompanied by Nicephorus the Kanikleios,” 
who was bearer of a handsome gift. 

Summary of the whole transaction extant in the 
WORDS OF Ibn Shahram, pointing to his sagacity, 
HIS caution, and his firmness 
It runs thus : On reaching Kharshana I learnt that the 
Doinesticus (i.e. Bardas Phocas) had left Constantinople 
[45] and had begun his preparations, and that with him 
was an envoy from Aleppo known as Ibn Mamak, and 
Kulaib, brother-in-law to Abu Salih al-Sadid. Kulaib 
was one of Bardas’ partisans and \vas among the i*ebels 
who had been amnestied and settled on Byzantine 
territory after being mulcted in a line. The Byzantines 
bethought themselves of lining him after the example of 
others, and to forfeit the estates which had been granted 
liim when he contrived the surrender to them of the 
fortress of Barzuya,^ but he found the means of gaining 
over the Chamberlain ^ and the Domesticus, and managed 
^ See Ihn Khallilcdn, trans., ii, 671. 

- i.e. holder of the inkstand. The official, as above stated, was 
Nicephorus Uranus. 

® This was in the course of Zimisces’ final campaign in Syria, a.h. 364. 
Yahya^s account of the surrender, and of Kulaib's nomination as 
Basilicus ”, i.e. Governor of Antioch (p. 146, 1. 5), is quoted 
i, 299. Kulaib had lately surrendered both Antioch and himself to 
Scleros, who liad made him Governor of Malatya (p. 147, 1. 18 ; p. 148, 
1. 6 ; jfjpopee, i, 376-7). Barztiya had been taken from the Byzantines 
by Saif ai-Daula in A. u. 337 {Un ISmpereur hi/zantin, p. 132, n. 1). 

^ Barkamus, i.e. Farakoimomenos, accubitor, or chamberlain. This 
was the eunuch Basil who had declared himself in favour of Nicephorus 
Fhocas, and on his success had replaced Bringas as chief adviser, 
remaining so until his dismissal by Basil in A.n. 375 (a.d. 985) {Yahycty 
p. 165, 1. 13, and JtJpop4e, i, 573). 
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to procure for tlie Byzantine ruler undertakings as regards 
Aleppo and elsewhere whicli sufficed to ward off iimninent 
danger, together with an offer to secure immediate 
payment of what was attributable to the land-tax on 
Aleppo and Emesa, since it was his relative (wlio liad 
promised) and he would not oppose him : on tliis ground 
he was let off. With the envoy from Aleppo nothing 
was settled, but a claim was made for arrears of land-tax 
for past years. 

On the Domesticus arriving at a place whicli was off' 
the post route Ibn Kunis and I proceeded to join him. 
He jjroved to be young and self-satisfied, and averse to 
completing the truce on various grounds ; one being that 
he could dispense with its necessity for the moment and 
that it would prejudice his repute; [46] another that the 
Byzantine ruler was eager for it, “ and we are in fear of 
mischief from him ” ; and' thirdly liis own personal hopes 
and wishes. But at the same time lie showed us courtesy 
and did accept the proposed peace with an expression of 
thanks. 

He then inquired the object of my coming, and I fully 
informed him. Ibn Kunis drew his attention to the 
stipulated terms, on wliich he said : were the chiefs to 
succeed in getting us to cede to them amicably the 
districts and fortresses they ask, each one of them would 
set about scheming to avoid the necessity of keeping 
a force of men and of making money payments. I replied 
that where polic35^ was backed by force and ability it was 
a proof of nobility of character, and should be met hy 
compliance. ''But wdiat about Aleppo?’’ he asked: "it is no 
part of your (i.e, 'Adud al-Daula’s) territory, and its ruler 
lias no regard for j^-ou ; his envoy here and Kulaib ar(i 
tendering us its land-tax and asking for our protection. 
And as for the fortresses, they were taken in the time of 
iny uncle Nicephorus^ and of other vSOVereigns, and we are 
^ The speaker was son of Leo Plioeas, brotlier of Nicephorus. 
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not at liberty to relinquish them, so if you can make any 
other proposal, do so, otherwise spare yourself the long 
journey/' I replied : “ If you have your Sovereign's order 
for my departure I will go, but if joxi say this from 
yourself onh^ then the Sovereign ought to hear my own 
words and I his reply, so as to return -witli authentic 
information," And lie permitted my going on. 

So I proceeded to Constantinople and made my entry 
■after I had been met [47] and most courteously escorted 
by court officials. I was honourably lodged in the palace 
of the Kanikleios Nicephorus (the envoj^ come with me) 
wlio stood in favour -with the Sovereign. Next I was 
summoned to the presence of the Chamberlain (i.e. the 
eunuch Basil), who said,: ‘'We are acquainted with tlie 
correspondence whicli bears on your message, but state your 
views." Thereupon I produced the actual agreement, whicli 
he inspected and then said : " Was not the question of 
relinquishing the land-tax on Abu Taghlib's^ territory, 
both, past and future, settled with al-Bakilani in accordance 
with your wishes, and did he not assent to our terms as to 
restoring the fortresses we had taken, and as to the arrest 
ot Bardas ? Your master ' accepted this agreement and 
complied with our wishes, for you liave his ratification of 
the truce under his own hand." I said that al-Bakilani 
had not come to any arrangement at all ; he replied that 
he had not left until he had settled the terms of agreement, 
of which the ratification under the hand of his sovereign 
was to be forwarded, and that he liad previously produced 
his letter approving the whole of the stipulations. 
Accordingly 1 was driven to find some device in order to 
.meet this position. 

I'lie excellent idea which occurred to Ihn Shaltrdm for 
rehuUing his adversary s case 
I said this : " Ibii al-Bakilani came to no agreement 
with you ; it was Ibn Ivuh.is who made this compact [48] 

^ Son and successor of Na^ir al-Daula ab Mosul. ‘ ' , 
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and took a copy of it in the Greek language.” At this 
the Chamberlain broke out, and asked Ibn Kunis “ Who 
has authorized this ? ” to which he answered that 
neither he nor Ibn al-Bakilani had settled anything, 
and I withdrew. 

A few days later the Chamberlain summoned me and 
resumed reading the agreement. He paused at a point 
where it spoke of '' what might be settled with Ibn 
Shahram on the basis of what was contained in the third 
copy ”, and said that this was the one copy, but where 
were the other two ? On referring to this passage I saw 
the blunder that had been committed in letting this stand, 
and said : The meaning of the passage is that the 
agreement was to be in triplicate, one part to remain with 
the Byzantine ruler, one to be in Aleppo, and the third in 
the capital (Baghdad).” This Ibn Kunis traversed, saying 
that his instructions had been to note down the exact 
sense of the agreement, and the Chamberlain said that this- 
copy was the ruling one ; that the second copy referred to 
giving up the fortresses, whilst the third omitted all 
mention of Aleppo ; that the agreement had been signed 
on the terms agreed upon with Ibn al-Bakilani, and the 
sole object in sending this copy was* to procure the 
sovereign’s hand and seal thereto. To which I said : This 
cannot be so; my instructions are merely what I have 
stated as regards Aleppo and the fortresses, in accordance 
with the agreement which you have seen.” He replied: 
“ Were Bardas (i.e. Scleros) here in force [49] and you had 
made us all prisoners you could not ask for more than you 
are asking ; and Bardas is, in fact, a prisoner.” 

Ihn Shahrdm's well-directed rejoinder 

I replied : Your supposed case of Bardas being liere in- 
force is of no weight, for you are well aware that when 
Abu Taghlib, who is not on a par with the lowest of 
'Adud al-DauIa’s followers, assisted Bardas he foiled the 
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Byzantine sovereigns for seven years ; Low would it be, 
then, were 'Adud al-Daula to assist him with his army ? 
Bardas, althougli a prisoner in our iiands, is not exposed, 
as your captives are, to mutilation ; his presence in tlie 
capital is the best thing for us, for we have not made 
a captive of him. It may be that he will fret at our 
putting him off', will despair of us, become estranged, and 
go away ; but at present he is acting with us and is 
reassured by the pomp and security he witnesses at the 
capital. We hold, in truth, all the strings.” 

My words impressed and nonplussed him greatly, for 
he knew them to be true, and he said : ‘‘What you ask 
cannot be granted; we will ratify, if you will, what was 
agreed on with al-Bakiltoi — else, depart.” I replied : “ If 
3^011 wish me to depart without having had a hearing 
from the Sovereign I will do so.” To this he said that 
he spoke for the Sovereign, but that he would ask an 
audience for me. 

And in a few days time I was summoned [ 50 ] and 
attended. The Bj^zantine Sovereign (Basil) caused what 
had passed to be repeated to him in my presence, and 
said: “You have come on a reprehensible errand; 
your envoy came and procured our consent to certain 
terms, wliich included the restoring of the fortresses taken 
during the revolt ; }"ou are now asking to have ceded 
other fortresses which were taken by my predecessors. 
Either consent to what was originally stipulated or go in 
peace.” I replied : “ But al-Bakilani agreed on nothing, for, 
as for the document he brought, you deprived us under 
its terms of half our territoiy ; how can we admit such 
a thing against ourselves ? Of these fortresses in Di^uir 
Bakr none are held by you ; now Diyar Bakr belongs to 
us : all you can do is to dispute it, and you do not know 
what will be the issue of the struggle.” Here the 
Chamberlain interposed, saying : “This envoy is skilled in 
controversy and can make up a fine story : death is better 
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for us tlian submission to these terms : let him return to 
his master.” The Sovereign then rose, and I withdrew. 

When I had spent two months in Constantinople I wavS 
summoned by the Chamberlain. He had with liim tlie 
Marshal,^ father of the Domesticus, who liad been blinded, 
and a number of patricians besides, and we discussed the 
question of the fortresses. They offered to cede the land- 
tax of Husn Kaifa (held by Abu Taghlib’s mother, wlio 
received the tax), to which I replied : “ And I, in turn, will 
cede you [51] the land-tax of Samand”*^; and on their 
asking what I meant I said: ‘'It is only the extreme 
limits that are specified in the agreement so as to make it 
clear that all within the limits is comprised in the peace ; 
Husn Kaifa is five days' journey short of Amid: how 
come you to name it ? ” 

The dispute as to Aleppo went on until the Marshal 
said ; If the ruler of Aleppo pays over the land-tax to us 
we shall know that your statements were not justified, 
and that he pi-efers us to you.” I answered : “ And what 
assurance have we that you have not induced his 
secretary and brother-in-law Kulaib to make you some 
payment to be adduced as proof ? , For, short of fraud, 
I know the thing to be out of the question.” And 
thereupon I went away. 

Next I was summoned by the Sovereign. By this time 
the Aleppo land-tax had arrived, and I found their earlier 
tone altered in vehemence and decision, for they said : 
“ Here is the Aleppo land-tax come in, and its ruler has 
asked us to come to an agreement with him as regards 

^ Curopalafce, “Marechal du Palais Sacre, tifcre tves considerable 
a fonetions mal coiinues ” (Schlumberger, UnEinpereur byzantin, p. 3G1). 
He was Leo Phocas, blinded for his connivance in the revolt of his son 
Bardas against John Zimisces, but the mutilation in this case was 
intentionally carried out in a merciful fashion : see J^popee^ i, 66. 

^ Said by way of rediictio ad ahmrdnm-, the place being near 
Samarkand. So Belisarius is said to have oifered the Goths, in answer 
to their claim for Sicily which he had already conquered, the cession 
of Britain. , , . 
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the towns o£ Hamm and to aid him in 

attacking you and other powers.’’ And I said: “Your 
receipt of the land-tax I know to be a trick, for 'ilrliid 
al-Daula did not imagine that you would regard it as. 
lawful to act as you have acted, or he w’-ould have sent an 
ar rny to stop yours. And as for your story about Al eppo’ s 
ruler, I am better informed as to his views, and all you 
have been told about him is untrue ; tlie overlordship of 
Aleppo is in 'Adud al-Daula.” ^ They asked me whether 
I had anything to add, and on my replying “No”, said 
that I might take leave of the Sovereign and depart with 
my escort [52]. I said I would forthwith do this, and 
I turned towards the Sovereign to take my leave of him. 

Ihn SliuJird'm's sound resolve in this 'predicament 

Plis account is as follows : I considered the position,, 
perceiving that the Chamberlain, the Alarshal, and the 
rest of them were averse to the proposed peace, (the 
military men being apprehensive that their swords would 
not be required, and that their stipends w^ould be reduced, 
as was the way at IByzantium when peace was made), and 
the only way left to me was to gain over and conciliate 
the Sovereign, so I said to him: “Will your Majesty 
consider ‘Adud al-Daula’s conduct towards you in not 
assisting your enemy and in not attacking your territory 
during the time you were occupied with those in revolt 
against you; for you know that if you satisfy him by 
himself, he being the Monarch of Islam, -well and good, 
but, failing this, you will have to satisfy thousands of 
your partisans, and their consent is uncertain ; and if you 
fail to procure it you may have to satisfy ^Adud al-Daula. 
later on. You know, too, that all those around him are 
averse to the proposed peace; he alone is in its favour,. 

^ Sa‘d al-Daula, tlie son of Saif al-Daula, liad tendered his submission 
to ‘Adud al-Daula on his arrival in Baghdad, and had included his 
name in the “Prayer” after that of the Caliph (Yahya, p. 157, 1. 18). 
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and he is able to giy^fiept to his pleasure, for no one 
ventures to dispute i£ You I perceive to be in favour 
o£ peace with him, but it may be that your wish is not 
furtliered by those around you/' He was moved hy my 
speech, and his expression showed [53] his concern at 
my being aware of the opposition of his advisers, and 
he rose and departed. 

Now, the person most intimately placed towards the 
Sovereign and the one who imposed the purple signature 
on his behalf, and was privy to all his oiBcial acts, was 
Nicephoriis, the Kanikleios, who had accompanied me as 
envoy, and I asked him to withdraw with me, and he 
did so. 

The arrangement come to hy Ibn ShaJtmm ivith the 
Sovereign's confidential adviser, whereby he effected 
his imr])ose 

When we \vere alone together I spoke thus : “ I wish 
you to convey a communication from me to the Sovereign. 
My stay here lias been protracted, so inform me of his 
final resolve : if he meets my wishes, well and good ; if 
not, there is no occasion for me to remain any longer.” 
And I made the Kanikleios a complimentary present from 
what I had brought with me, with fair promises on behalf 
of 'Adud al-Daula. My communication was this : Your 
Majesty's first care should be to guard your person, next 
your sovereignty, and next your partisans. You should 
not trust one whose interest it is to do you prejudice, for 
it is Abu Taghlib's aid which has brought about what lias 
taken place in your dominions; what, then, will happen if 
"Adud al-Daula joins forces against your Majesty ? [54] 
The conclusion of peace between yourself and between the 
first of men and ruler of Islam is not, I see, to the taste 
of your advisers. Now a man fails to realize only that of 
which he has had no experience, and you have had seven 
years’ experience of revolt against yourself and your rule. 
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Moreover, the continuance of the State does not imply 
your continued existence, for the Byzantines are indifFerent 
as to who is Emperor over them [the text here is corrupt]. 
This is on the assumption that 'Adud al-Daula does not 
move in person. I gave you good advice, knowing as 
I do my master’s leaning and regard towards you ; 
consider therefore my words and act as you may deem 
best.” Nicephorus on his return said: ''The answer is 
that ' Things are as you say, but it is not in my power 
to resist the general body, who already regard me as 
their deceiver and undoer. Nevertheless I shall carry 
the matter through and act so far as I am able’.” 

By a fortunate coincidence the Chamberlain (the eunucli 
Basil) now fell seriously ill and was unable to go out. 
My correspondence with the Sovereign ^vent on, and he 
gave me audience on successive days and conversed with 
me in person, the Kanikleios assisting me owing to his 
liatred and jealousy of the Chamberlain, until the peace 
was agreed to in accordance with all the stipulations in 
the agreement, any attempts to have Aleppo excluded not 
being assented to. On my pressing this point vigorously 
and saying, " Without Aleppo this cannot go through,” 
he said, " Give up insisting, for we will not cede more than 
what we have ceded, nor will we evacuate territory wliose 
revenue we receive, except under duress. But I will send 
a letter by you to my friend [55] your Sovereign, for 
I know Iris noble nature, and that once he knows the truth 
he will not deviate from it.” He then told those near to 
remove, and said to me secretly from all : "Tell your 
Sovereign that I truly desire his good-will, but that 
I must have a proof of it. If you wish us to transfer 
to you the Aleppo land-tax, or that I should leave you to 
collect it on the terms of Ibn Hamdan being ousted from 
Aleppo, perform what you promised by the mouth of 
Ibn Kimis ” (alluding to the surrender of Baidas). And 
I said : " I have not heard of this and was not present 


thereat, but I think the performance unlikely/' This he 
resented, and said: ^^Give up this delaying, for there 
remains nothing more for you to argue with me/' He 
then ordered the replies to be drawn up, and I wrote 
mine and attended to take my leave, 

fortunate occurrence, for Ibn Shahrmn 

Afraid lest fate should, as happens in such cases, bring 
about the death of the man whose surrender they 
required [the text seems corrupt], and in order that the 
peace should include all our territory to beyond the 
Euphrates and the territory of Bad ^ to the exclusion of 
Aleppo, I said: ‘'You know that I am a servant under 
orders and not a sovereign, and that I must not go beyond 
the instructions which I have faithfully reported to you. 
And as for your stipulations about Aleppo I have sworn 
to you that I heard nothing on this head [56] at Baghdad. 
But is your Majesty prepared to consider a plan which 
has occurred to me as being the right one for him to 
adopt V’ “ What is that ? " he asked, and I said : “ To draw 
up a treaty of peace between us to include all our territory " 
from Emesa to Bad's district without any mention of the 
question of the surrender you ask — so much and no more. 
This you will swear to on your religion, sign it with your 
hand, and seal it with your seal in my presence. Your 
envoy will convey it to the capital with me, where either 
it will be ratified, or your envoy will bring it back." 

I was asked, "And you will give a similar written 
undertaking ? " "Yes,” I said, “ on your handing in the terms 
you require.” " But you,” he replied " will mention in 
your document the man s surrender? ” I replied : “ I cannot 
mention what is outside my authority.” " Then,” said he, 

I' will have two agreements prepared, one of them for 
what lies beyond the Euphrates and Bad s territory, the 

^ The ancestor of the Marwanid dynasty at Mayyafarikin. Bad made 
a resolute attempt on Mosul after the death of ‘Adud al-Daula, but 
failed, and fell in battle. 
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other dealing with Emesa and Aleppo as stipiilatecl ; then, 
i£ your Sovereign chooses' the one which extends beyond 
the Euphrates on the terms of his removing Bardas, 
he can take it, or if he prefer the other he can give 
effect to his preference.” I suggested the agreement 
being drawn up without any mention of this question, to 
which he said ; You then put it into writing, for I will 
not give anything written without receiving the same.” 
‘‘ Then let your interpreter,” I said, make a copy of my 
words, and should 'Adud al-Daula ratify them they can 
be copied out in his presence and be signed by him,” and 
this he agreed to. On this footing the terms were put into 
writing and a peace was made for ten years. When this 
was finished I said [57] : '' Do not put your envoy on the 
footing of a mere courier, but inform him of what you 
wish him to do in pursuance of this agreement we have 
come to, and in accordance with what he himself knows, 
and ratify whatever he may ratify.” To this he assented, 
and it was so specified in the document. 

The Chamberlain, on coming out after his recovery, was 
highly incensed at se veral matters : one being the intimacy 
of the Kanikleios with his master; another the conclusion 
of the business in his absence ; and a third the question of 
Aleppo and Emesa and the promises made to him by 
Kulaib. 

Words by ivhich the Byzantine Sovereign conciliated the 

feelings 

According to the report of some of the courtiers he 
spoke thus : “ There is no one about me, as you know, 
Chamberlain, who has your affection for me or holds your 
place in my esteem, for you are nearest me in lineage and 
in affinity ; the rest, as the envoy said, are indifferent as 
to wdietlier it be I or someone else who is emperor. You 

^ Basil, the eunuch, was liatural son of Romanus Lecapeiius, whose 
daughter Helen was wife to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the grand- 
father of the Emperor Basil. , 
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must safeguard both our lives and not heed what tlie 
Marshal (Leo Phocas) may say, nor trust to him or to his 
advice. For you know Ibrahim's story about him and his 
son (Bardas), how they harboured treacliery to our rule 
and intended deceit towards us.” I asked my informant 
who Ibrahim was, and he said, ‘'An envoy from tlie 
Domesticus to younselves ; he it was who disclosed 
faithfully to the Sovereign that the Domesticus [58] 
(i.e. Bardas) had sent him to you (Moslems) to ask you 
to assist him in rebelling.” 

The Chamberlain accepted the Sovereign’s statement, 
and on his sending for me I noticed in him a tone and 
familiarity with me quite other than before, whilst at the 
same time his looks gave evidence of his disapproval of 
the terms agreed on. This Kanikleios was named envoy 
with me after he had declined the office, but the Sovereign 
finding no one else of his capacity put pressure on him, 
and the Chamberlain aided him, saying : “ You and I are 
the two most important personages at Court, and one of 
us must go.” And so zealous was he in the matter tluit 
I attributed it to a desire that he sliould be at a distance, 
and to jealousy at the intimate footing lie saw he was on 
with the Sovereign. 

This, concisely, is the sense of the words used by 
Ibn Shahrto. At this moment ‘A dud al-Daula was in 
ill-health, and access to him was forbidden, and he ordered 
a statement of what had happened to be laid before hiiii. 
This illness was that which proved fatal to 'Adiid al-Daula, 
and after his death the Byzantine envoy had an audience 
of Samsam al-Daula and was handed presents from hiui 
and settled the business he had come on. Two agreemenhs 
were drawn up, the one being the agreement come to with 
Ibn Shahram on the footing of its being a complete and 
permanent one, the other the earlier agreement made 
with Nicephorus.^ 

^ i.e. when he was at Baghdad as envoy from Basil after the flight of 
Scleros to Moslem territory. , , * 
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[59] The agreement come to as regands Bofdas, his 
hrother, and his son 

The result of deliberations was that Nicephorus was to 
remain at Baghdad, and was to send an envoy of his own 
with one coming from the capital (Baghdad) to take the 
Sovereign’s signature and seal for Bardas’ (i.e. Scleros’) 
brother and son, wdth a safe-conduct and a guarantee 
assuring them his favour and restoration to their former 
offices and to a settled position. And that on this being 
sent they were then to be conducted to the Byzantine 
Sovereign by Nicephorus, whilst Bardas (Scleros) himself 
was to remain in Moslem territory, and ^Yas to be 
prevented from approaching Byzantine territory with 
a view to mischief. And that, when tlie fair treatment of 
tlie other two in accordance with the undertaking had 
become apparent, then B^irdas too should be sent after 
them in the course of the third year following on tlie 
above undertaking, on terms no less satisfactory than in 
the case of his brother and son. And tliat the sum paid 
as tribute for Emesa and Aleppo by Ibn Hamdan to the 
Byzantine Sovereign should, as from the sending of 
Bardas to Byzantium, be paid into the treasury of Samsam 
al-Daula, and that if Ibn Ilamdto delayed making the 
payment, the Byzantine Sovereign was to compel him and 
tims spare Samsam al-Daula the necessity [60] of sending 
a force against him. And that an equivalent should be 
assigned as against Bad’s territory for the complimentary 
presents he used to make to the Byzantine Sovereign, on 
the understanding that the latter was not to assist Bad nor 
to protect him if lie took refuge with the Byzantines. Both 
agreements were sent off together and botli were ratified. 

Later took place what shall be told witli regard to the 
release of Bardas from his confinement. 

The proposed amnesty in favour of Scleros and his 
relations did not take, effect, and his releawse by the 
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successor o£ 'Adud al-Daula took place only some years 
later on Basil's reverse in his Bulgarian campaign and 
in view of Scleros’ rising in revolt against him— a revolt 
in which he was joined by Phocas (jE^pop6<3, i, 675 ; 'Taliyojy 
166, 1. 14). Scleros son, Romanus, who then abandoned 
his father’s cause, did eventually attain to high favour 
with Basil {Epopee, i, 694, 696, 772). The above 
narrative gives no countenance to the story of Uranus’ 
imprisonment at Baghdad by reason of his having devised 
the killing of Scleros by poison, and it does give some 
indication that Basil was already chafing at the authority 
of his minister, the eunuch Basil, whose fall was to follow 
in A.H. 375 (a.d. 985), the date being fixed by Yahya’s 

r 

history {Epopee, i, 573). 

It shows too that the value set by Basil on the 
surrender of Scleros was such^that he was prepared tobu}’' 
it at the cost of the entire land-tax, or tribute, payable to 
him by Aleppo under the terms of its surrender to Peter 
Phocas in a.h. 359 {Tahya, 134, 1. 15; Un Empereur 
byzantin, 730). This part of the treat}-" fell through, and 
the payments* by Aleppo continued, although at a reduced 
rate {YaJpya, 165, 1. 2, and 166, 1. 2 ; Epopee, i, 550, 570-1), 
and in one case being remitted altogether ( Yahya, 176,1. 12; 
Epopee, ii, 92). M. Schlumberger supposes the payments to 
have been made regularly (ib. 435), and it is certain that an 
instalment was on its way to Byzantium when intercepted 
by Scleros in the early days of his revolt (ib. i, 383). It 
would be interesting to know how far this tribute was 
regarded at Byzantium as an assured State asset — in 
other words, wliat would have been its purchase value in 
the market. There is a very precise statement in Farag 
hcVd Shidda, ii, 132, 1.. 12, that, at a date some half- 
century earlier, the sale value of land situate in the 
Sawad of Baghdad was four years’ purchase, after 
deducting land-tax and other . State claims. It is apparent 
also that the State's anticipated receipts from tlie 
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taxation of land possessed a substantial sale value, for 
such was the basis of the financial proceedings of the 
viziers Ibn Mukla (Tajarib, v, 327-8) and Muhallabi 
(ib. vi, 168-9 ; cf. JRAS. 1913, pp. 829, 836). But, again, 
the value of the Oaliplx s expectancy of tribute from 
a subordinate ruler should, judging by the scene enacted 
between the Caliph’s envoy and ‘Adud al-Daiila’s uncle 
and predecessor (ib. v, 465— 6), have ranked exceedingly 
low in the Baghdad market, and it may be that the same 
assumption would be true as regards the Aleppo tribute 
in the market at Byzantium. 
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jAiJ^ JJj HjJj, iri *^,ft wi-kJJl lil : 

I*— AJL^* L..1I ^ i 4J ^'■^ • c) J'--’^-^ tL.A«ii»ij Uw»aA-2S^ 

Al J A»»«A.J L 1 iX-J5^ I liAii? 

^ CI-^iNc^l l-)^<.3 j^UAiLsl^ C,--?iAjt 

\s.J3y^r^J. J^li l^A-t JjJaII o i!LS^ 

dm^L-n * 'Ai-'Niji-ii • l.” ^iL? 

^jfc~5i^ (iAi^»''iMA IaLj tjj’''^ Aiili Lii-<Ajis^ Lili-AL?t3 ^ 1 ^.^aj 1 J ^jji^,)l 

It* ^ H ^*^>1 K c.oy I 

Ww ■ ■ ^ W* w. "' : •*■■ :' 


'■\L 3 ' ^ : . • - J : 7 . . y 


. .AhAuj 1 


Jl 


"J'^ 


uj'"'^ 1-ifi.Js-J ^ A-irO L^A-L-jiss, A* 4— K 

cj? LA- hji* ^.Auas-l [47] 

i — ^L*j c^* ^KiliCn 

Lijj^* Aj : jLai ^\ ia-J^aJ la-v^aA^^I jJ ^jJ\ 

• LAiA.A..ii L-i« l_j aJ *iL3 L^ \ A.3jj L.,^— -A^-^ 1 

iii A3 I (J^3 4-a«1a L<JS<-3j l»4iA ^J& V Jaul i l^Auil LAaj>- 
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U X ^ .Sj \\ ^ 


16-., >» 

*• w* ■ k- V , 


la 5*1*^ 1 kiiiiii — ^ 1 4Jkl.11) L»._]! ^.J li^ii'^.Arti^il.l?' 

.^i-C ^J-3»«».<ft-.l Ijj Im*.,"'# ilB— \ k3"”**”^ ^ C,'v***^*~^ ^ ^ Ai.^^ 

L--,^A2£>- j^l lj»,.Aiil?j» l,'« ^L-^Ja ^A<J L-T-J! t ? 4 .^^ 

k^ „..-,AJtl2] 1 cK.'lijiSJ’’* cXiLc li,« : . 4 — lL^ C-X^t^ 

\ . .. u. - r * ^ 


cOl:^^ .^s>-] ,..1^ Jiii (L^\a^j\^j £r^- jwi-jv-* j.Aa 

* ^ • ‘ >’,c^ *. C/y 

? -X « J? 

. ><j SW'® U-^IlajA 1^1 ^\ lil ^:^\£>~.\3 . I,'® 

■ J .4-^ V. t-' Is! S'-xl?*" iuuU ^3 

ky * •* ‘ .... . y 


iiJa UP 


,j 1 ,,v^J» L -^--...-ii J \ 4A-,4 «-.s::^ L,>* ; kJ:-,.^Lsi.i 

w* k> -' " I ... 

laAJili . l^-— Cu-ll liA-Jt) 1 j~3 J 

* 1 A<^-» t uBM iiiii^'''® 1 j c3 cl 

^-OUAs^jU LA-'i^..4x3 Ij . LA;*-i3 ^j'i l-A-Jj LUjj-i 

: J,J J-4.i3i k-i-5j_5 i'Ki Ax) 

l-LJUI! 1 cJ t« L.3^ L* 

^!1 *w^xr>^ ? ^'ijb : JlJii' 

4^ *jl 1(-LA— l«-l 1 1 tiiXJ>& ^ ^ iXX,^ * — .^iIjBm-JS k«l«p^^“l ^ L J t iis A3 

(w--vok^ AyA4>-V,^^ kJA?lJ 

y.-''®! ’’ ^.1 ^*3 1 a^ iJ^ • 

^J5> 5A-J^ ^.^.la 111 ^ k-S^"^ 

lL^A.) <X.ybib ^^j.A.gJ5;A 




Ar^Ll ljc& Ai.J’l U<jlj A.4cs::^ ^Sj-3 t« 

L« Si ^Aa. 3: Ua Jb.sr'® 1 a 5> : , kliClAj ulXi^l 
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<AJA-o 

la.L^ o J ” lLx.S«J : c:--iJb 

\i^j» U ^ ^Ix} 

iX'^SL J V 

\^ ^ 4-3 li likj I 

^1 l«x!l m!!Ai>-\ ts^ 4«i-i-M4l 1 

'ii./l# \ ^ ) ** ^ ^ ^ tK-»4wJ tX-»W? 1-— A— ,AAA«) 

4 JJ 3 J 4i.>T» ^\‘!‘^'^ <Sji..-^lili 

L^. — \ ^ j t'“'^ j^li 4^n - 

i*— 5^a£SJ ^ Lii . i-*^ n.^ 1 • U— -^i.A3 • C- 

^--.3 fc) 1--U.-— * 3 ^ 4i.^ l3^ L* : ;^lii«J . ^»jmm,\\ CuLSs-i.^ 




L^ jljtx-yoli ^b' [50j 

j^'^-9 j/iiS.i i \^3 IfcXib Ij : (Jliij 4^1j: 

4^1 2?l.AWkj::^\ I— ✓« IffjJij cJ^*^ 13*^ U^ 4—3 ^ 
\jh » l3^4^£>- 2x11 ^l-’l L2JS£>> \ 

• i«i«ii-^l.iii . !ill^ ‘^j\yfyji’J l/»j c4j^i-4'li 

4x-^ j <X-3 i_ssl] t^All jj^ ;A^.sr^ Li»^ 

^li Ij—^l l:^^k^^^ii3 L3 j.Jj l ^^3 j^iLs 

O *-~ii> Iji Cmwii^^^* l„jr^ l.ii^/Kll»»>^ t-i ^ i ^_^»A23.<:lt 


^ \As t l.^<n (3"“ 


J tX— »3 ty dS-j 1 • L .,* ,...^l 


■S£^ U*^ cJ^*- 
iJUjXJ d^JjA'Jt (J‘X^^ U— 3t3 (J'^^j 
» . 4— ‘—^'^4; 4it«;X3 ^ AAj Cl— 'Cscr (_J ‘AI i 

Ul-j ^,«aj li 

‘MS. ^pU. 


f 
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'Cj? i , * ,.?**»♦ b liv J j.aJlJ 1 \.5 

IjdCji JkSlj l:f%j3l\ j^s>-\& i-*.:.^::.l2.AAAil) 1 

<J> l^S C5 \jj]aWj^ 

l«-jl : Ui^iii L.^kj ^\ i'wslL iA-* 

aJ l-^#.-3 1 : LA-^iiii . 1 A— ii» \3j - [51] 

iiiA^n iji ^J,r>^lA Li» )ajli^\ t-i 

^A;^ cA^'^A ^ wJ2^^i j^V.^ Ai/^l Ia-A 

U? 2 \\ JlS L»^l5»*" iS 

. A I J AJ^J 43 ci> Li— ^3 1 AAi.^.s»~ li.i4*l^ 

4^jl— ^ ^--1-.^:: L«j : LA-JJ 

, ^ 431 j^iAl lili 4i^5>“ j-^*r i'^li , ? 43^Lt£^ 

... LA-^i.Aia3L 

>. y 

J..^t aJj A-^.j j^JtP' cLCJ'-^ jA 

VaJ 5) ; UU-iJ U^-l-csTj i^J J C:AA.^_»«i 

■fUfm 4«1>?^1<iW«iA \»-*i«.l 1^1*5 Aa9 l.^iA-S’^ ^uSmSS*** A3 ^ i 




U'i ^I'bl j*-^^ 4:;3jl/t^^* 

A3 L^' 4J^aJ1 a-^-£ ii-L^-ssT 4.3 1 j^LJ 
^ 43^3^25:^ \jLms:. AAAJ jJJ 

4i.A J-^ 2^A.:.-A 1-/#>A { ij,£^\ iJlJ 

c)'"’^ • ^j.Jl* . 4.]tAll A,c 2^ ii^jlj i^.cAlU 

: [52 J \Cs>A^!4 ^ j^US . : d-4.3 . MxJb 

, 4^,A*:i3 * 4 a 1^1 

Jlsll cliCij (ja*^ ^ ajAkmj 

4a Ua^* ji/»i^,-J 1 CIA A«A^ y^ Lsl 1 U jC : JLa 

fj IsuJ L^l ^,^-ilAs:^ 4»-«3 *-^-xuJ1 43A^1 ^yjij 

^J <J^- 1*^1; U^J 

^ Also written “ Asmand a village near Samarkand (Yakut, 
B'ukldn, i, 265). 
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ft i—’'- -^ ^ aX-C> ^„„„,^L«i»i1wiC< JJt <LJjI A1 V <Ai>.i!^ i' « livJ ^ 

jXxJt (jj^ cLSllUix-ij^ lLX)1L! 

L^jkl\ y 

^ 11^*^/'* ^ 1^* 

<L1 «Aj\ AaAjs- y^-rs*- y B . AxJ c.Ij 1^:?^ 1 

i_. Jj^ii t^\j\ irA^B U.3U — }Ai lS 

LL5s3ftAJiUgJ !3 LLi^Jfcj>- i^’Aib A.> J 

^ E^'*^] <-^ I^E-J ^ ^Ikrs-jAJ&li * 

yo»iS J ai3sJ '>jsi*^ \ A.^ ^ I J 

^t— i J^AII L— ^<>^.<,*1^3 ^ ^ UmmJ 

J.—^* ^K3l^\ 


. ^-T# u>A *«cAJ UuJ 


j'ZJ 


cLS^-L^ ^ws^ori- ^- 1 # ^a 3 \ Eft^AJ 


<U ^Jj ^Irs- i^yE 

^ I ^*i«J f ^ l,<4>~sr^«»ii) ^ J ^ Aa>J • ^>l^lllll■^»'^l»J Iw.iW'* ^EtH^ E'tw'A 

i'Aj) I* JjO ^\ J i'AAX. L^ U.« JlJE w\iia ^.y' 

: <xJl 1 aJ 5> li )1U 

i\ mnmj 1 • ^^/♦l«C3i*'Tf jl.i.».^ Ij A^ 1 AuarfCZpA ^(..■C’ <X«J A» B 

|iii»A Ci»^-^i«. * |%J Lm-^EuA J L^-X-i-xtu 1 «,* 1 \2ScsC' 'it \ t3L,.^-‘>E-2. L.. , „.- .p;ggr^ 

il3jW4.^ jj;Li lLS'j\m. 5 ' l 1 <X3!^^ ^ii3* ^il. 

A-sA*- I y ^ ^ 1,5j! ^ ^U.0 1— .'li ^tj^\ ALj O ^3 LA^-Jw^ 

- [ 54 ] cLIjaJi 

, ^^^LpcJI cA-SCLi*# l.*3Ajl A->"^li ^ ^1 I ii j fX-jA^ll u^^jbAj^.j 

j-«wi LZ^jSi^ Aib LA-AU ^ 

^ AAA 

LA-^,s?^ Au—Jb <LluA1j j.«jSt c-y.,:srijj ^J (^A ^ ) l^i 


MS. 


(w. 
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— lilies ^<^^>“1^4? l^ 

’’ lLO Jj^ib : \ \\Ju jUi . Ci^J J 

^ \^5ji3 


,.:t — b 

w - 




bX.^SjS l».^>® ^LsLsI » WiM? ^ ji^l ^ 

AlXwjl Li5^"* ^Cl%»i^J^ iS^LblJjJa <m 


Iri- iAi 


\^XJ ^ 


iUwiAJ 


4'w#k»4>*Vi3lJ c^'*'** ^"0 Aii^l 3 ^ C»|— ^ g l I <ii ^nWArfluJii 


Uli C—Ar^V U A3U 


1.^^ A-X-J 


!li IaJ^ cA : !!l L»---3^r5*-. 4^1^ ,^A-Jb ; LiAAiJsj <ii,:iibli^j 

't-.. I * 5l tfvrs-Ars- A^rAl—i aL - ,,-X -icsT^ L^ ^1^' 

JU* . !«Aj::Uj : Jli jb' • 4 ax: ^Jaxj jJ u«Ay£ 

aj 3 ^^3 cliU^, c;'’* 'i'^ 

A^yj\ ii-s^ 

^^ixil-i l^Ai:^ ^Ia^ss- iU«A>- iJ 

I — ■« : tiJA-^liLj (Afj i^^l— A.l) : (^^jjjJj3 

^A I ^ lj% ^ ^ ^ Lx« j^b3^3 , (C^«.ixJ! Ax««A<wJ^ ‘^j^ Ia& 

^\ ;— ^U . 4-i ^ ib Ui Jj^kJl 


‘^« Ia& 


Ui 




tr*l‘ 

WJJ;* A.3 L*Liy>» OjJaIa^!^ LA-^A^AU 

ijA^^ ^^3,—^) A <ldjb>§ i^jXb^ 

: CA-liii aI— . j A— .1— J« C-?Ki!l UaIj 

bxl ,i<«-i^ AJ 3 1 . 1 A«J5 ^ Iw-KC^# Ik^ilv'i U .II ■**‘ia 3 (> L- 4,A«A»C' . * Jfc^lsXJ 

v«J5 *'-✓ ^ --^ ^ w- ^ 

4«.«^:>- ^-^lel t«i ^j?A-«-J^» (Aw 5^— “Ac? AA^ ClA^ \ 

^ bLA-^ ^ l»«i<M«i^i««w.J? b yiiC2,SI^i-J ^^X*^*pC ^ f^ *-J ^ L Sv3 3 ii»»--\.fti.J>^ A«Sii3 

: LA^iJ . J i& I— '-i* : Jli ? tAbU-c? ^ ^ lLjCL^^ 
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LIl.-AiiUA./|i.-n t\3 ,*r"* !il^ ^-^l-' aIj 




.Ailcsr 


j l^ A^i iit-«Js^Jj w-j^AcsT^ 

: l::^'! . aIi^ I— ^.-i» u:^ 

C-i LZJfj-Si^ ^ I ^Jl««j5 . l^J LL-5^-l?jf-^ 


^^^3 U5V 
IJ : JI5 . C^fS>A^ 


JidJ jLj (A—Lj^ CA>^^AS\ I i<4*Ji' Ar>«. ^ 

^1 j 5 L,* -*-^\^„£l \ ^^Js 23 L^...^ ^ lllr^ \ i?^..u,ivll ^^. i..£- L— ^«.iaA£>- 

• ^ LA-J.--.3 . ^^liSisir I— ^ aJ\ i 

[^\ 0*3^ c.^C:x3 : / U3 . Iij5> A-i >fiA> Ip. 3 l\\ { ^i^ij 


: JI 3 . ^J U ^,^3 ^ i! : (^ii . Js^)\ 


, JI 3 . Iij5> ^y>$ ^A; AJ^f A3 

c— : u:--l3 . , 32 .z\ 

? , 


^3jjj Aj^.c2csr a£^^ aJ^Aj L^*.’ aJ*a 1 \ A.c 3 £- a 1^3\ l/^ AjST^^ 


^5/^ * A« — i tniii-»^\i«3 A ^ j .— Iiiii/O t--** ^ A»3 A^ 1 

A^ aL*-W tiJlU— csT l^ AA3|^^ ^'‘3 lLX!^*a 5^) i! 

A3 1 ^ ^1 Am ?. • A^iMiS«4J l/iX^ Ijj A AJbl*U).3 C----^aa.*35^ ^ ^^Ai 

J lLOJ/J 

l^A""* A^^nl^ (»A.,-->^« lij) J L<k!i 

y^nl bjyAj>- •• A^^I^v£3-J aLa)1 

Vm— a! t A i< 4 w*(P ^ L 


L» 3 ; <t..' ^ajJSL?^ U A-! JI 3 

C3^““^ ^ cJ^ L— L— ^AwJ gjb\j- 

■ ■ *■ ,-<■ ., , ,..L^ .,; . • 

CX*mA3j Cc,^ 

a-j l-*,3A,i>" Li* t»AA-i*4'ix aa3 LJ aaI^j !i1^ A 3 ^^^3 IL LjI-* .aJI 
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. ii U^'L; 

^ J^— ^ (2;— "'•^ * ei^lJ) 

4»J1 CJi\^\ 

( ^ <X«aJ liZi ^ 

iAr'iXwO^^ ^a 1 L—^-L-v>a ^ ^ 1 ■■ V — 1 &s 1 A ■■■ ? 

^1 ,.»! cJ ^ ^ \_3’*''* U ’l-^ii— rs-. 

\JSj[ 1}\ 

4>^«cs2sr^ ^ Uis 1 L-Ji j («> 


ti 

vH 

A-«p*-a 
» > 

■ 1 



''• j^^\ 1 , 1 , .^— 1 



^ iAAW~CS>-jJ 











LZ^ij,' 3(if5 


ir'*^ i>- 


^.2SrL.5:r^ 

j^j - 

, y 


« 

o 

LII— ^ d ^ <\-|* aJ ^ 

iXcsx. c\-ij;3 j^\i 


•AhvAC- iXXJ diJ*iA.li ^ ^ -^-i.^ia ^Jk<W>i V 

^ 1^ Vi^^-'l# ikm,^y<i ^ lAifil 1 L^i 1--^1 ^^iAiUJ^ iCJjj sAI ^ 

^ L-5"^^ ^ *A.i^ ^ li»>^Jb tAs * - ^ 

tXiAJ a LS^*^ jjj^ ClA-Jf- 

diC-i.^ iars- (J 

«J)lj:::;^| ii ii— cCijIjj 

I— .^■«(A—.i\ dSsJ<3 l<3l—3 4*4kAJ(C-uiu4«l 1 ^ 

oL!! biSJb- {\ L.i»4^iL-»' 43.1^' ^ 

^ MS. \ , but the reference must be^ to Leo Phocas and his son 
Bardas. ' ., ^'" 
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Ij* li«^ l0li5 (AI.- jJS 

o 1-4^ J*uy^^ <A^Slj '^li*!l 

d:,uA ;J^ l~— ^ j.J^ l,4J iiiiiiftlil V j^ir>«-l fcAxi^ diilij^ 

(jj*''* <iL>4>cs^ 

jj ^ 1 ^ cJ ^ jAjs::'* \ a ^ j (^£- 4 Jj U^ ^ 4 J U* ^ \ lISOs-'® ^ ^ 

4.|jj<All ^Ui^AiS ^\^£>~- J^ 

Li® 4i)l«.^ »a1j ^,—.✓1*1 ^_y ^"~s^ 4^n 

^ I* ^ ^ L5"*^^ 4i,l?!iL4.n 4^1^ 

\x^AS^ d-iJ^* . ^*J,\ Jl L^L-U IjL* 

^Sx) 43 51?^^ JjA jy*\ lS 

From the Dhail to the Tajdrib al-Umam, bj^ Abu 
Shuja*, Constantinople MS., siih a.h. 571. 



XXVI 

THE HATE OF ASOEA 
By E. HULTZSCH 

f|^HE fixing o£ the exact time of the earliest Indian 
king wliose inscriptions have survived to our da 3 ^s 
depends very uiucli on tlie dates of two contemporaries 
whom he mentions : Maga or Maka, and Alikasudara or 
Alikj-^ashudala. The former has been identified long ago 
with Magas of C^n-ene, and the second was either 
Alexander of Epirus, or, as Professor Beloch thinks, 
Alexander of Corinth. The fresh dates to wdiicli these 
three rulers are assigned in Beloch’s Griedtisclte Gescliichie 
induce me to reconsider the much-discussed question of 
the period of Asoka’s reign. 

It is a Avell -known fact that Asokas name does not occur 
in his inscriptions, but that these purport to emanate from 
a king who gives his formal title in various Prakrit 
forms of which the Sanskrit would be DevanciYupriyali 
Priyadarsl rdjd} The great decipherer of the old Brahmi 
alphabet, Janies Prinsep, at first ascribed Asoka’s edicts to 
Devtoariipi^'a-Tissa of Ce^don.- The discoveiy of the 
Nagarjuni Hill cave-inscriptions of Dashalatha Deva- 
nampiya, whom he at once identified with Dasaratha, the 
grandson of the Maurya king Asoka (id., p. 676 ff.), and 
the fact that Tumour had found Piyadassi or Piyadassana 
used as as surname of Asoka in the Dipavamsa, induced 
Prinsep to abandon his original view, and to identif}^ 
Devanaiiipriya Prijradarsin with Asoka hiiUvself (id.> 
p, 790fi-). 

In Fcbruar\q 1838, Prinsep published the text and 
a translation of the second rock-edict. He found in the 

^ See Br. Fleet in this Journal for 1908, p. 482 f. 

JASB., 0 (1837). 472 f., 566 f. 

JBAS. 1914. 
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Girnar version of it (1. 3) the words Amtiyalw Yona-rajw, 
and in the Dhauli version (1. 1) Amtiyoke ndma Yona- 
Idjd, and identified the Yona king Antiyaka or Antiyoka 
with Antiochns III of Syria.^ In March, 1838, he 
discovered in the Girnar edict xiii (L 8), the names of 
Tiiramaya, Amtikona,^ and Maga, whom he most 
ingenionsly identified with Ptolemy 11 Philadelphos of 
Egypt, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia (?), and Magas 
of Gyrene. At the same time he modified liis earlier 
theoiy, and now referred the name Antiyoka to Antiochns I 
or II of Syria, preferably the former (id., p. 224 fF.). 

On the Girnar rock the name of a fifth king who was 
mentioned after Maga is lost. The Shahbazgarhi version 
calls him Alikasudara. Mr. E. Norfis recognized that this 
name corresponds to the Greek Axi^avSpo^^ and suggested 
hesitatingly that Alexander of Epirus, the son of Pyrrhus, 
might be meant by it.^ This identification was endorsed 
by Westergaard,^ Lassen,^ and Senart.® But Professor 
Beloch thinks that Alexander of Corinth, tlie son of 
Craterus, has a better claim.^ 

As will appear in the sequel, the mention of these five 
contemporaries in the inscriptions of Devanampriya 
Priyadarsin confirms in a general way the correctness of 
Prinsep's identification of the latter with Asoka, tlie 
grandson of Chandragupta, whose approximate time we 
know from Greek and Roman records. Antiochns I vSoter 
of Syria, reigned B.c. ‘280-261, his son Antiochns II 
1 JASB,, 7 (1838). 156 ff. 

In reality Girnar and KalsI read Afntehina, and Shabbazgarhi 
AMiJcini. BiiLIer (ZDMG. , 40. 137) justly remarked that these two forms 
would rather correspond to Antigenes than to Antigonus. But no king 
named Antigenes is known to us, though it was the name of one of the 
officers of Alexander the Great, who was executed, together with 
Eumenes, in B.c. 316, being then satrap of Susiana. 

^ JRAS., first series, 8 (1846). 305. 

^ Zwei Ahhandhmgen, translated from the Danish into German by 
Stenzler (Breslau, 1862), p. 120 f, 

5 Lid, Alt, 2 (sec. ed.). 253 ff, 6 20. 242. 

^ Orzeck GescJi,, 3. 2, 105. 
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Tlieos 261-246, Ptolemy II Philadelplios of Egypt 
285-247, Antigonns Gonatas of Macedonia 276-239, 
Magas of Gyrene c, 300 -c. 250, Alexander of Epirus 
272 -c. 255, and Alexander of Corinth 252 -c. 244d The 
rock-edict xiii cannot be placed earlier than twelve years 
after Asoka’s abhislieka, when he commenced publishing 
“rescripts on morality.” ^ If we assume that the fourteen 
rock-edicts are arranged in chronological order, it cannot 
liave been issued earlier than thirteen years after the 
abhisheka, when A^oka appointed “ superintendents of 
morality ” as he tells us in edict v. If the Alikasudara of 
edict xiii is Alexander of Epirus, its date \vould fall 
between 272 and 255, and if Alexander of Corinth is 
meant, between 252 and 250. For fixing the period of 
Asoka’s reign within narrower limits, we are thrown back 
on what information can be gathered from Indian 
and classical literature concerning Asoka’s grandfather 
Chandragupta. 

Tlie liistorical ti-adition of India, Ceylon, and Burma is 
unanimous in naming as the founder of the Maurya 
dynasty Chandragupta, and as liis two immediate successors 
Bindusara and Asoka : — 

The pseudo-prophetic account of the Puranas runs 
thus : “ Kautilya (or Chanakya) will establish king 
Chandragupta in the kingdom. Cliandragupta will be 
king twenty-four years, Bindusara twenty-five years, 
and Asoka thirty-six years.” ^ 

According to the Dlpavamsa, Chandragupta reigned 
twenty-four years (5. 73, 100), and Bindusara’s son Asoka 
thirty-seveii years (5. 101).^ 

" The figures of these reigns are taken from Beloch’s (7rkc7t. Gesch . , 
vol. iii* 

- See the pillar-edict vi, and cf. the rock-edict iv. 

® See Mr. Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age (Oxford, 1913), p. 28- 

^ [The Dlpavarhsa does not state the length of the reign of Bindusara; 
but it is deducible as twenty-eight years from 11. 5, 12, 13: see this 
Journal, 1909. 25. — J. F. P.] 
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The MahavaThsa states that the Bralimaiia Ohanakya 
anointed tine Maurya Chandragupta (5. 16 f.), and that 
Chandragnpta reigned twenty -four years, his son 
Bindiisava twenty-eight years (5. IB), and Bindusara’s 
son Asoka (5. 19) thirty-seven years (20. 6). 

Buddhaghoshas Saonantapasadika agrees with the 
Maliavamsa in allotting tw^enty-four years to Chandra- 
gupta and twenty- eight years to Bindusara.^ 

The Burmese tradition assigns twenty-four years to 
Chandragupta and twenty-seven years to Bindusara.^ 

It will he seen that all sources agree in fixing the length 
of Chandragupta’s reign as twenty-four years. To 
Bindusara the Maliavamsa and SamantaxKisddika allot- 
twenty-eight years/^ Bigandet (Burma) twenty-seven 
years, and the Puranas twenty-five years. 

The Ceylonese sources state that Asoka succeeded his 
father Bindusara 214 years after Buddha’s Nirvana,^ and 
that his anointment took place four years after Ids father s 
death, or 218 years after tlie Nirvana.^ The Burmese 
tradition confirms the two dates 214 and 218.^ 

As, according to the Ceylonese sources, Bindusara 
ruled twenty-eight years and Chandragupta twenty-four 
years, the former would liave reigned A.n. 186-214, 
and the latter a.b. 162-186.^ If we deduct the year of 
Chandraguptak accession to the throne (162) from the 
traditional date of the Nirvana, B.c. 544, tlie result is 
B,c. S82. This would be about sixty years earlier than 
the actual accession of Chandragupta as ascertained from 

^ VinayapUalca, ed. Oldeiiberg, 3. 321. 

- Bigandei’s Life of Gaudama, 4th ed., 2. 128. 

^ [Compare the Dtpavarhm : see note 4, p. 94o above. — ■ J. F. F.] 

Lipavarhsa, 6 . 20 f. 

^ Dlpavmhsa^ 6. 1, 21 f. ; Mahdnanhsa, 5. 21 f. Samaiitapiusudikd^ p. 299. 

® Bigaiidet’s Life of Gaudama, 2. 128 £. 

7 According to Bigandet’s Life of Gmdama, 2. 128» Chandragu})ta 
reigned a.b. 163-187, and BindnsAra 187-214. If, as the Furaiias 
assert, Bindusara reigned Only twenty-five years, he would have 
succeeded Chandragupta, in a.b. 189. 
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Greek sources. For, luckily, the approximate time o£ 
king Clmndragupta of Pataliputra has been already 
settled by one of the great pioneers of Indian research. 
Sir William Jones, ^ who identified him with SavBpdKorro^ 
of IIaX[/3o6pa, the Contemporary of Selencus Nikator. 

Various devices were proposed in order to account for 
this chronological error, until Dr. Fleet showed that the 
Buddhavarsha of B.c. 544 is a comparatively modern 
fabrication, of the twelfth century, and that the difference 
of about sixty years is the quite natural result of 
accumulated mistakes which were made in rounding off 
the figures of the regnal years of the kings of Ceylon.^ 
While, thus, the alleged date of the Nirvana in 
544 B.C., and, consequently, that of the accession of 
Chandragupta in 382 B.c., hcrve no practical value, the 
traditional interval of 218 years between the Nirvana 
and Asoka's ahhisJieka miglit still be considered authentic. 
There are, however, two facts which in my opinion render 
it vsomewhat suspicious. It includes a period of 100 years 
between the Nirvana and the Second Council.^ Such 
a nice round sum as just 100 years looks very much like 
a clumsy guess and a pure invention. Secondly, the 
traditional figures of the Northern Buddhists are almost 
totally at variance with tliose of the Soutliern Buddhists."^ 
The leading passage concerning Chandragupta’s date is 
found in Justinus, Epitoma Pompei Trogi, 15. 4 — 

[Selencus] multa in Oriente post divisionem inter 
socios regni Macedonici bellagessit. Principio Babyloniam 

^ In his Anniversary Discourse, delivered 28 February, 1793, and j)ub- 
lished in 179;> in the Asiatic Researches^ vol. 4. The passage is reprinted 
in the Oevtenary Review of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ^ pt. ii, p. 85 f. 

“ JIIAS., 1909. 333, 335. — [But say, now, the “eleventh century” : 
see this Journal, 1912. 1113. — J. F. F,] 

Chtillavagga^ beginning of last chapter "(IS) ; Dipaixi'th&a, 4. 47, and 
5. 15 f. ; Mahdvarhsa, 4, 8 ; Samantapdsddihd^ p. 293. 

Cf. Geiger’s translation of the Mahdi'arhsa, p. Ixf., where the 
figures of the Northern Buddhists are specified. 

® Ruehl’s edition (Leipzig, 1886), p. 119 f. 
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cepit; inde auctis ex victoria viribus Bactrianos exf)Ugnavit. 
Transitum deinde in Indiam fecit, quae post mortem 
Alexandri, veluti a cervicibus iugo servitutis excusso, 
praefectos eius occiderat. Auctor libertatis Sandrocottus 
fuerat, sed titulum libertatis post victoriam in servitutem 
verterat ; siquidein occupato regno populum, quern ab 
externa dominatione vindicaverat, ipse servitio premebat. 
Fuit hie liumili quidem genere natus, sed ad regiii 
potestatem maiestate numinis inpulsus. Quippe cum 
procacitate sua Nandrum regein offendisset, interfici a rege 
iussus salute m pedum celeritate quaesierat. . . . Sic 
adquisito regno Sandrocottus ea tempestate, qua Seleucus 
futurae magnitudinis fundamenta iaciebat, Indiam possi- 
debat, cum quo facta pactione Seleucus conpositisque in 
Oriente rebus in bellum Antigoni descendit.’' 

Mr. McCrindle translated tliis as follows — 

[Seleucus] carried on many wars in the East after tlie 
division of the Macedonian kingdom between himself and 
the other successors of Alexander, first seizing Babylonia, 
and then reducing the Bactrians, his power being increased 
by tlie first success. Thereafter he passed into India, 
which had, since Alexanders death, killed his prefects, 
thinking that the yoke of slavery had been shaken ofi* 
from its neck. Tlie author of its freedom had been 
Sandrocottus; but, when victory was gained, he liad 
changed the name of freedom to that of bondage. For, 
after he liad ascended the throne, he himself oppressed 
with servitude the very people which he had rescued from 
foreign dominion. Though of humble birth, he was impelled 
by innate majesty to assume royal power. Wlien king 
Nandrus,^ whom he had offended by his boldness, ordered 

^ Ind, Ant. ^ 6. 114, I have made a few changes and additions. 

2 Nobody seems to have noticed the obvious fact that this “ Nandrus 
must be the last king of the Nanda dynasty which, according to 
Indian tradition, preceded Chandragupta. Instead of the accusative 
‘‘Nandrum’^ the older editions read Alexandrum ” j see Lassen’s 
Ind. Alt.f 2. 207, n. 3. 
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him to be killed, lie had resorted to speedy flight. . . . 
Sandrocottus, having thus gained the crown, held India 
at the time when Seleucus was lajnng the foundations of 
his future greatness. Seleucus came to an agreement 
with him, and, after settling affairs in the East, engaged 
in the war against Antigonus.’’ 

The same transactions are referred to by Appianus, 
"Pwfxalfcd, book SvpLafC7]y chapter 55 — 

TOP ^IvBop Tr6pdaa<; iTToXip^Tjcrev ^ApSpoKorra} 
^aaiXel rcop irepi avrop ^Iphmp, ^Cklav avT(p /cal 

(Tvvedero. 

“ [Seleucus] crossed the Indus and -waged 'war on 
Androcottus, king of the Indians who d'welt about it, 
until he made friends and entered into relations of 
marriage with him.’’ ^ 

According to Strabo, Seleucus ceded to Cliandragupta 
a tract of land to tlie west of the Indus and received in 
exchange five hundred elephants.^ 

Seleucus I Nikator of Syria (b.c. 312-280), ''arrived in 
Cappadocia in the autumn of 302 [the year preceding the 
battle of Ipsos]. The march from India to there must 
have required at least two summers. Consequently, the 
peace with Cliandragupta has to be placed about the 
summer of 304, or at the latest in the next winter.”^ 
We know from various sources that Megasthenes became 
the ambassador of Seleucus at Cliandragupta’s court. ^ 

It follows from these statements that Cliandragupta 
ascended the throne between Alexander's death (b.c. 323) 
and the treaty with Seleucus (b.c. 304). As the con- 
solidation of an empire which, as described by Megasthenes 

^ Mondelssolin’s edition (Leipzig, 1B79), 1. 426. 

- McCr indie’s translation, hid. AnL^ 6. 114. 

V. A. Smith, Early History of India^ Srd ed,, p. 150 f. ; Krom, 
Hermes, 44. 154 ff, 

^ Beloch’s Griech. Gesch,, 3. 1, 146, n. 3. 

^ Schwanbeck, Ilegasthenu Indica (Bonn, 1876), p. 19 ; C. Muller, 
Fragnienta Historicorum Grcecortim, vol, ii (Paris, 1848), p. 398 ; 
McGrindle, hid. Ant., 6. 115. 
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in his 'Iphfcd, reached from Patna to the Indus, must have 
been a matter of many years, I feel inclined to shift the 
date of Chandragupta’s accession towards the earlier limit 
and to adopt as a working date the year B.c. 320 which 
Dr. Fleet has proposed.^ With this starting-point, and if 
the length of reigns as given in the Mahavamsa is 
accepted, Chandragupta would have ruled 320--296, and 
Bindusara 296-268. Asoka would have been crowned, 
(four years after his father’s death) in B.c. 264. This 
date is confirmed approximately by Asoka’s thirteentli 
rock-edict, which, as stated above, cannot be placed earlier 
than twelve or thirteen years after his ahhisKeka. 
264—12/13 = 252/251 would be one or two years before 
the last possible year (b.c. 250) in which all the Greek 
kinofs mentioned in that edict were still alive. This 
synchronism would prove that the date of Chandragupta s 
coronation, on which that of Anoka’s coronation dej^ends, 
can hardly be placed later than B.c. 320. It would 
follow further that the Antiyoga (Kalsi) or Antiyoka 
(Shahbazgarhi) of edict xiii (and probably also of rock- 
edict ii) was not Antiochus I, but Antiochus II (261-246), 
and that the Alikasudara of edict xiii was not Alexander 
of Epirus, but Alexander of Corinth (252-244). But we 
must remember that the above figures rest only on the 
Ceylonese tradition, while the Puranas assign to Bindusara 
twenty-five instead of twenty-eight years, and that, 
accordingly, Chandragupta’s coronation might fall about 
three years later than B.c. 320. Besides, it must be 
kept in mind that the upper limit of Chandragupta’s 
coronation is the death of Alexander the Great in .B.c. 323. 
The working date of B.c. 320 has the advantage 
of being the mean of the two outside dates 323 
and 317. 

^ JRAS., 1906. 985. The date adopted by Mr. V. A. Smith in his 
Asoha, 2nd ed., p. 72, viz. B.C. 322 (against b.o. 321 in his original 
edition), is, of course, also possible, but not so probable. 
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I now append a list of the regnal dates wliich are 
incidentally mentioned in Asoka’s inscriptions, adding in 
brackets the year B.c. to which each year of his reign 
may be supposed to correspond. 

1. Eight years after the coronation (b.g. 256). The 
king conquered (the country of) the Kalihgas ; rock- 
edict xiii. . 

2. Ten years after the coronation (b.c. 254). The king 
went (on a visit) to Saiiibodhi (i.e. Bodh-Gaya) ; ^ rock- 
edict viii. 

3. Twelve years after the coronation (b.c. 252) 

(1) He ordered his officers to set out on a complete tour 
(throughout their charges) every five years ; rock-edict iii. 

(2) He promoted the practice of morality ; rock-edict iv. 

(3) He published rescripts on morality ; pillar-edict vi. 

(4) He gave two caves to the Ajivikas ; two of the three 
Barabar Hill cave-inscriptions. 

4. Thirteen years after the coronation (b.c. 251). He 
appointed superintendents of morality; rock-edict v’’. 

5. Fourteen years after the coronation (b.g. 250). He 
enlarged for the second time the Stupa of Konakamana ; 
Nigali Sugar pillar. 

6. Nineteen years after the coronation (b.c. 245). He 
gave a cave (to the Ajivikas) ; one of the three Barabar 
Hill cave-inscriptions. 

7. Twenty years after the coronation (b.c. 244). He 
visited Buddha s birthplace at Luihmini and the Stupa of 
Konakamana; Rummindei and Nigali Sugar pillars. 

8. Twenty-six years after the coronation (b.c. 238). 
He issued the pillar-edicts i, iv, v, vi. 

9. Twenty-seven years after the coronation (b.c. 237). 
He issued the Delhi-Topra pillar-edict vii. 

^ See Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant.^ 42 (1913). 160. 
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Extract from a paper read June IS, 1914. 

^ENTRAL ASIA has come as a boon to all of us ; it is 
a land of universal brotherhood. For centuries it 
has been the meeting-point of all races : Hindus, Persians, 
'Turks, Tibetans, Buddhists, Jews, Christians, Manichieans 
used to live there side by side in a happy spirit of 
harm on y ; and the sain e spirit of har m ony n o w seem s 
to inspire our Central Asian studies. Western and 
Eastern explorers — English, French, German, Russian, 
Japanese— entered into rivalry only in the most chivalrous 
mood. England can be proud of having led the way; 
the glory of the first and tlie most brilliant discoveries 
will for ever remain attached to the name of Sir Aurel 
Stein, a man of exceptional abilities, who has given proof 
•of the highest gifts in tlie most different directions — 
as a philologist, as an arch?eologist, as an explorer. 
I would compare him with his patron saint, ahJdMa- 
devedd, the Chinese pilgrim Hwan-tsang. Both traversed 
the same countries in tlieir peregrinations; both had to 
endure the same hardships, had to prove the same energy; 
both brought home a treasure of notes, observations, and 
documents ; both were cheered by the same hope of 
benefiting mankind, the Chinese monk with the word 
■of Buddha, Stein with scientific and historical truth. 
Both, proved equally right ; catholicity belongs to science 
as well as to religion. No national pride interfered to 
raise difSculties in the working up of the mass of 
■documents collected by Stein. Some of them have been 
entrusted to Thomsen, a Dane, the wonderful deciplierer 
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o£ the Orkbon Turkish runes; some to Von Le Coq, 
a German, himself another explorer of Central Asia ; 
some to La Vallee Poussin, a Belgian, one of the authorities 
on Mahay ana Buddhism, Pelliot, tlie French, emnle of 
Stein, who shared with him the treasures hoarded in the 
celebrated cave at T wan-hwang, was called upon for 
a catalogue of the Cliinese MSS. ChavanneSj the leading 
Sinologist of our day, had for his own part the task of 
publishing Chinese wooden tablets dating from the early 
centuries a.d. M. Senart and Father Boyer, both of high 
renown as decipherers of Kharostri characters, were 
asked to accept a share as co-editoi'S of the tablets traced 
in that sort of writing. Professor Gauthiot obtained the 
Sogdian fragments. I myself received the leaves written 
in the Tokharian language. 

Thus tliere has grown up an extensive family of fellow- 
workers, bound together by the bonds of intimacy and, 
let me say, by the need of mutual help. Here is another 
advantage attached to Central Asian studies : nobody 
can do anything of value quite alone. A Sanskrit scholar 
can do very good work, confining himself to Indian lore; 
a Sinologist, to Chinese lore. But, in this most extra- 
ordinary confluence of thoughts and religions, to drift on 
quietly down one's own stream is to come to wreck. 
It is a striking feature of that special philology that 
many of the works bear two signatures. Chavannes 
and Pelliot jointly gave a translation of the Chinese 
Manichseau book which sheds an unexpected light on the 
darkness of Manichsean theology ; La Vallee Poussin and 
Gauthiot jointly published a study on the Kilakantdia- 
dharani, Sanskrit and Sogdian, and I appended a note 
on kindred Chinese texts. The Kharostri tablets are to 
be published under the joint editorship of Professor 
Rapson, M. Senart, and Father Boyer. You find the 
names of Sieg and Siegling on the first notice of the 
Tokharian language; of Radloff and Stael-Holstein on 
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the Turkish, Tisasvastik, published in the Bibliotheca 
Biidclhica ] (hiid. my name with Professor Meiliet’s on 
some essays concerning the Tokharian grammar. Even 
in cases where only one name appears I can testify that 
many have been called in to help, and but for that 
unrecorded help no work could possibly have been done. 
In our days of exacerbated nationality, a calm and 
refreshing breeze of wide humanity blows in the happy 
corner of Central Asian studies. As far as I remember, 
never was such an extensive exchange of visits between 
savants of all nations before the discoveries in Turkestan. 
There had been many, dreamers or scholars, who. sought 
the cradle of man in the region of the Pamir ; if Stein 
and his followers failed to find it, they brought back, as 
you see, at least for a few, a revival of the golden age. 

As a member of the Parisian team, my first object 
here is to give details of the work being done in 
Paris. Of course, I shall not record tlie books or papers 
already j)ublished ; I will suppose them known, as far 
as such papers are known. Notoriety in our little 
world begins with five or six people and has to stop 
before reaching one hundred. We may console ourselvevS 
with the promise of glory to come after centuries, or, 
more modestly, witli the satisfaction of building up the 
materials of a splendid monument tliat we shall not see. 
We need faith, but we have faith. Trutli may deceive 
us : we shall be true to the search of truth. What would 
have been our life but for some handfuls of obstinate 
seekers who, amidst laughter, contempt, or indifference, 
dreamed of a better future and took the vow to prepare it ? 

Professor Pelliot is now printing a collection of plates, 
reproducing the old Chinese pictures in the caves at 
Twan-hwaiig ; he has also in the press a paper on 
the Chinese transcriptions of Indian names in the two 
versions of Nagasenabhiksusutra, alias the Questions 
of the [Greek] king Milxnda [Menander]. ^He has been 
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the whole year collecting materials for the history of 
Christianity in Central Asia. Moreover, a full study of 
the “Sutra on Causes and Effects ”, by Pelliot and Gautliiot, 
will appear presently. This is a quite topical case. 
Gautliiot, wdien he was deciphering the Sogdian documents, 
found a large Sogdian roll in a remarkable state of 
preservation. At the end of this roll were drawn some 
Chinese characters, the meaning of which looked very 
clear: “Sutra on. Causes and Effects told by Sakya Buddha.'' 
A large number of texts of this purport are known in the 
Chinese Tripitaka, but none of the titles appeared identical 
with this, no text supplied an exact counterpart to it. By 
a happy chance, the first volumes of a supplement to the 
Chinese Tripitaka, wdiich is now being published in Japan, 
had just come in, and there Pelliot found the very title of 
Sutra given in the roll ; he hastened to the text, and all 
doubts were removed. Here was either the original or 
the similar version of the Sogdian work, as far as tlie 
meaning of the Sogdian could be guessed or settled. 
The Chinese text, being considered spurious, had not 
been admitted into any official catalogue or edition of 
tlie Tripitaka. On tlie other hand, the compilers of the 
Tibetan Kanjur liave admitted, in the last volume of 
the Mdo section, some additional texts foreign to strict 
orthodoxy, borrowed from Pali or other external sources ; 
there, again, the same Sutra was found, translated 
(according to the rubric) from the Chinese. Now they 
had one text, written in Chinese, Tibetan, Sogdian, an 
evidence of its having been very popular over a large 
part of Asia ; the explanation of the Sogdian version 
became an easy task in the hands of such an Iranian 
scholar as Professor Gauthiot. You will be glad to 
hear that Gauthiot has just left Paris for Russian 
Turkestan, having been appointed by the Petrograd 
Academy as the head of a Russian expedition to explore 
some Pamir valleys where dialects akin to Old Sogdian 
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still keep in use. Professor Ganthiot’s Sogdian gramiuarj 
the first part of whicli was published last year, is now 
complete. Ready is also Professor Foucher’s second 
volume on Gandhara art, that masterpiece of erudition, 
taste, and finesse. And, as Gandhara takes us to the 
borderland of India, let me mention that Jules Bloch has 
just published his book on the formation of the Marathi 
language, which marks a starting-point in the critical 
liistoiy of Aryan vernaculars, and that Professor Lacote 
has lately sent to the press a large part of the 
Brhatkatha slokasaiiigraha, an old and important collection 
of tales, now for the first time edited and translated into 
French. Dr. Tuneld is putting the last touch to an essay 
on some critical weeks in the life of Buddha ; he has 
compared a large number of Sanskrit, Pali, and Chinese 
texts, especially from the Vinayas of different schools; 
the results lie has obtained cannot be overrated. The 
method which produced such fruitful results in the 
criticism of the Gospels has been handled with uncommon 
thoroughness and acumen by Dr. Tuneld. I shall not 
pass unnoticed, in this short review of our band, my dear, 
very dear pupil Edouard Huber, who died in the first da,ys 
of this year, carried off by a sudden attack of fever in 
a small place in Cochin-China ; lie was only 35 years old, 
but, young as he was, he was the man we used to look 
to for help in any case of need. You will hardly believe 
me when I tell you that he had a full command of 
Sanskrit, Hindustani, Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese, Cam- 
bodian, Javanese, Arabic, and Hebrew ; as a mere polyglot 
he would have been a wonder, but he was much more. 
He could read everything, and had read everything, and 
had original ideas on everything ; he brought to every 
subject a rapid, profound, and powerful mind. I have 
just received from Hanoi his last paper, a posthumous 
one, reporting his last discovery. Professor Ltiders had 
published a careful essay on some Sanskrit verses 
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illustrating the former career of Buddha as a Bodhisattva, 
written on those large Central Asian frescoes you may 
see exhibited at Berlin in the Ethnographical Museum ; 
but he was at a loss to find out their source. Huber 
went once more to his familiar Chinese Tripitaka and 
had no difficulty in solving the riddle. 

As I told you, among the materials brouglit home by 
Stein, I had received the Tokharian leaves. I found also 
many Tokharian fragments in the materials collected by 
Pelliot. Dr. Hoernle, who had been the first to pubiisli, 
a text written in Tokharian when that language was still 
unnamed and unexplained, handed over to me a large set 
of leaves and fragments he had received from the Political 
Agent at Kashgar. My friend and former pupil, Professor 
Sakaki, who teaclies Sanskrit at Kyoto, sent me good 
photographs of some Tokharian fragments brought lionie 
hy Count Otani and Mi\ Tachibaiia. Moreover, in the 
last vacation, I was allowed by the Petrograd Academy, 
owing to the kindness of my friend Oldenburg, to inspect 
and transcribe all Tokharian documents brought back by 
Berezovski. The only Tokharian collection I liad no 
access to is the Berlin collection. I visited Berlin, but 
failed to meet Professor Sieg and Dr. Siegiing, who are in 
charge of it. Eumours reach me that it is a very large 
one : the only specimen committed to print has been 
published in Sieg and Siegiing s first essay, ‘‘ Tokharisch, 
die Sprache der Indo-Skythen.^^ I shall try to give you 
a sliort review of the Tokharian literature as' far as I am 
acquainted with it. 

I have been speaking of Tokharian ” ; I sliould rattier 
have said ‘^so-called Tokharian'’. Dr. F. W. K. Muller, 
a brilliant discoverer in the field of Central Asian 
philology, is the responsible author of that designation. 
Objections were immediately raised to it, specially by 
Stael-Holsteiii. I shall not go into a controversy which 
involves us in so many difficulties, much less shall I speak 
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of tlie coimexion with Iiido-Scythians, as asserted by Sieg 
and Siegling. The whole question of Indo-Scythians 
is quite obscure enough without our making it more 
elusive by lighting fires which may prove mere]}” a “ will- 
o’-the-wisp We know now that the so-called ‘‘ B” dialect 
of the so-called Tokharian language was common used 
in the small kingdom of Kucha in the seventh century a. D. 
We are sure to be right if we call it Kuchean or Kuchariari. 
I prefer ''Kuchean” because the old name of the city, 
as expressed in Chinese transcriptions, has no final r; 
" Kuchar ” seems to be a late Turkish alteration, therefore 
the word " Kucharian ” would be better reserved for 
things connected with the city in Turkish times. Kucha, 
though its glory has faded away, was in olden times 
a flourishing and celebrated place, lying on the way 
from Kashgar to China; directly connected with Khotan, 
it had a big market, splendid buildings, and large 
Buddhist monasteries. Kumarajiva, one of the best and 
the most prolific translators of Sanskrit works into 
Chinese, was born at Kucha, and lived and taught there 
many years. The political history of Kucha is perfectly 
clear to us from the Chinese annals since the first 
century B.C. But who could have suspected that Kucha, 
in tlie heart of Chinese Turkestan, on the very border of 
Chinese and Turkish dominions, was an Aryan city as far 
as race is indicated by language ? There the word for 
" fatlier ” was imtar, for " mother ” matar, for a " horse ” 
yahre (cf. Latin eqicus), for " eight ” old (Latin and 
Greek oclo), for "he is” ste (Latin est), etc. One would 
expect tlie Kuchean to be intimately connected with the 
Aryan languages of Iran and India. Not at all. Special 
features show its near relationship to tlie Western 
languages of Europe, paidicularly to Italo-Celtic ; there, 
and there only, outside Italo-Celtic, you will find medio- 
passive forma with a final r : cmetar, " he is born,” as 
Tud^thi oiascihvr. At an early , time, not yet precisely 
.mm. 1914 • , i ■ 62 
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ascertained, Kucha had received Buddhism from India, 
and according to the evidence of the literature the wliole 
of the local civilization was Buddhist. 

Sanskrit was the sacred language, taught and studied 
in the monasteries ; students began with learning the 
alphabet, a very intricate thing, full of amazing combina- 
tions o£ consonants. Many alphabets have been dug out, 
traced by more or less skilled hands. Sanskrit grammar 
was read in the Katantra, a system more fitted than 
Panini for people naturally foreign to Sanskrit. Tlien 
they passed to verbatim translations from Sanskrit into 
Kuchean ; they used to copy the Udtoavarga, that most 
holy collection of Buddha’s sayings, the Sanskrit part 
bein£c rendered word for word into Kuchean : some other 
texts happened also to be employed for the same purpose. 
They have at Petrograd a fragment of tlie “ Sutra on 
a Comparison with an Old City ”, Nagaropama sutra, 
whicli teaclies the essentials of tlie creed, translated 
verbatim; Dr. Hoernle has a fragment, Sanskrit and 
Kuchean, of the celebrated poem in praise of Buddha, 
the Varnanarhavarnana, the work which has been partly 
translated into English from the Tibetan version by 
Dr. Thomas ; at Kyoto Count Otani has one half-leaf of 
an astronomical work, Sanskrit and Kuchean ; fragments 
of a medical treatise closely connected with Caraka’s 
Samhita have already been publislied in the Journal 
Asiatique, Religion,astronomy (better, astrology), medicine, 
you have here the three constituents of Hindu civilization 
in its spread throughout the Eastern world, not to speak 
of art, which is a dependency of religion. 

Works written in Kuchean are, we may say, in all 
instances drawn from Sanskrit originals. The greater 
number of .the fragments refer to the Vinaya, the 
Institutes of the Clergy, telling of the number and tlie 
prosperity of the monasteries. They belong to the school 
of the Sarvastivadin^ “the school which believes in the 
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reality of every tiling.” Most of these fragments give 
the fundamental rules, or prohibitions, known as Prati- 
moksa. Some relate tales on the origin of these rules, 
taken from the narrative part of the traditional com- 
mentary. Abhidharma, or metaphysics, is represented 
by fragments on essential topics, prccfMyasaQmdpCida, 
smrtyiipasthmia, etc., also by cosmological fragments on 
the world of Mara, etc. Poetical imitations of what 
I would call literary sutras are met with: parts of 
Sakraprasna, of Mahaparinirvana, from the Long Collection 
(Dirgha Agama); debris of a long work on the beginnings 
of the world and on King Mahasaiixmata might come 
from the same source. Strange to say, no copy of 
a Kuchean Udanavarga has turned up; but we have 
parts of a poetical — or better, versified — commentary 
termed Udanalahkar, '' ornament of Udana,” giving the 
origin, the meaning, and tlie purport of every udana. 
This is different from all commentaries known either in 
Pali, Chinese, or Tibetan. There are numerous copies of 
a short metrical work, '' Blessings on the Udana,” in 
which every chapter of the Udanavarga is called upon 
to confer proper blessings. Sanskrit avadanas, or edifying 
tales, have found imitators. In some fragments we are 
reminded of names well known to students of Avadanas : 
Dharmaruci, Candraprablia, king of Bliadrasila, King 
Mahaprabhasa and his elephant-driver, and the city of 
Rauruka. i\.vadanas refer to the retribution of acts. 
Tlie same subject is developed, on its, theoretical side, in 
a poem closely akin to the Tibetan Karmavibhaga, 
translated into French by Feer, and to a Sanskrit work 
of the celebrated poet Arya Sura preserved in a Clunese 
translation. 

Hinayana Buddhism was prevalent in Kucha, but 
Mahayana had also its followers. Kumarajiva Inmself 
came to adhere to it. We have fragments of a work 
kindred to Karunapundarika, '' The Lotus of Compassion,” 
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a classical work of the Great Vehicle. We are confronted 
even with the worst side of Buddhism, the Tantric or 
magic one. The Brahmakalpa, a part of which is called 
Brahmadanda, presents a singular mixture : incorrect 
Sanskrit verses in praise of all kinds of divinities; 
homage is paid to the Matahgas {Ganddlcis), their wives, 
sons, daughters, teachers, and saints (gtirtis, aedryas, 
siddkas), nay, to the deer {rvurvu) and the camel (wtra): 
then comes a Kuchean text teaching how to perforin 
magical rites against an enemy, a burglar, a king, 
a minister, etc., under every lunar mansion (nakmtra). 
As well as magic, medicine had its textbooks in 
Kuchean ; you may see in the Stein Gallery of the British 
Museum two leaves written in Kucliean, one of which, 
ill a perfect state of preservation, treats of virodha, 
“mutual incompatibility of foods.” 

But the product most properly characteristic of Kuchean 
literature is a peculiar kind of work, being in some 
measure both narrative and drama. We know that 
ydjtrds, as they say in India, processions with some 
dramatic performances, were popular in Central Asia ; 
Kucha must have been particularly fond of them, as we 
have so many fragments of such dramas. We have some 
scenes of a dramatic life of Buddha, the visit of Asita 
to King Suddhodana after the birth of the holy child, tlie 
escape from the palace, attended by the god Vaisravana, 
and his, otherwise unknown, servant Gardabhaga “ going 
on an ass ” ; a discussion between the Bodhisattva and 
the philosopher Udraka ; a conversation between Ealiula, 
Buddhas son, King Suddhodana, and his cliamberlain. 
Another drama whose hero was Supriya, a hitherto 
unknown cakmvarti king, was no doubt highly 
appreciated, as we find niHlny fragments of it in 
manifold copies, as a rule very carefully written, 
Eka^rnga, the one-horned saint, and his wife Sirnta, 
Dvipayana rsi, and Gautama, Vibhisana and Princess 
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Miiktika, King Mahendrasena, Agnikevsa Yaksa appear in 
other fragineuts of dramas. In all of them the hero, 
whoever he be, Buddha, Supriya, etc., is only called 
NaxTxka, the Sanskrit term for the leading part in the play. 
The same feature is met with in Harsa’s Naatoanda, 
a Sanskrit Buddhist drama, and in Asvaghosas Sari- 
piitraprakarana, the oldest known Sanskrit drama, and 
a Buddhist one too. The hero is always accompanied, as 
in India, by the Vidusaka, a comic part. The names of 
the metres used in every case are carefully given, and 
most of them are Sanskrit, as Madanabharat, Strivilap, etc., 
but names not to be found in Sanskrit metrics. 

I need not speak liere of the official or private 
documents, passes for caravans, mone}^ and revenue 
accounts of monasteries, etc. ; it would take us too long. 
I promised only to speak of literature, and I hope I have 
succeeded in showing you that Kuchean, newcomer as it 
is, has an old and extensive literature. Of its value from 
a literary point of view I shall refrain from saying 
anything. I must confess to you, after this apparently 
abundant review of Kucliean works, that I have not seen 
in all ten complete leaves in Kuchean. The fragments, 
a word I had so often to repeat, are in most cases very 
small bits, discouraging except for a born decipherer. 
Those poor rags of paper, which spoke in their time of 
art, faith, science, and beauty, now tell of awful disasters, 
and, it seems, irreparable loss. Kuchean literature was 
swept away in a thunderstorm, about the dreadful date of 
1000 A.D. But science, like love, is stronger than death. 
The voice of old Kucha, silent for centuries, has had to 
betray its forgotten secrets to Western explorers and 
Western philologists. 
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HITTITE VOCABULARIES FROM BOGHAZ KEUI 

By A. H. SAYCE 

A PAPER of prime importance for Hittite studies lias 
been read by Professor Fr. Delitzsch before the 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences at Berlin. The 
Oriental Museum at Berlin has obtained a collection of 
cuneiform tablets from Boghaz Keui, among which are 
twentj^-six fragments of vocabularies, copies of which 
will appear in the first part of the volume of Bogliaz Keui 
inscriptions which Dr. Weidner is engaged in publishing. 
The vocabularies contain lists of Sumerian words with 
their pronunciation as well as their equivalents in 
Assyrian (or, as Professor Delitzsch calls it, Aecadian) 
and Hittite. The Sumerologist will be grateful for the 
authoritative information they at last give as to the pro- 
nunciation of the Sumerian ideographs; the '‘Hittitologist 
will be still more grateful for the first insight they afford 
into the character of the Hittite language spoken at 
Boghaz Keui. In Professor Delitzsch’s paper the words 
are given in transcription. The paper will doubtless be 
the subject of much philological commentary. Meanwhile 
I offer a few notes upon it. 

From time to time twm forms of the same word are 
given, generally in the Sumerian column. Where this 
is the case, >-< is added to the Hittite word wdien repeated 
a second time. It is clear, therefore, that in Hittite he 
(or had) signified ditto ’h This is confirmed bj^a passage 
in one of my texts where we read: ki-i >-< 

i-ya-at, "'that the god does a second time.” On p. 9, 1. 2, 
of Professor Delitzsch's paper, after dnm kuis we must 
read >~< instead of Anza Icuis would signify one who 

is (/cuis) first ”, 
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U-ul turns out to be the borrowed Assyrian td, “not,” 
though there was also another Vi-ul whicli. is translated 
by ‘‘verily^’ (p. 19, 1. 13). Hence in tlie second 
Arzawan letter we must translate : [rm-mu] Lahha/yan 
uL khdmi , . ycit onemis-ta oma abbiwattan ul Jdttaf, 
'^[to me] Labbaya do not write (that) Hliy servant to 
thy father was not faithful V’ 

Kariioar-iivar is “in the morning’’. This must be 
identical with karuivar-iwar, the meaning of which. I lelt 
in doubt in JRAS. 1913, p. 1043. 

Kussaoii4i is “ for thy wage ” ; hence in tlie first 
Arzawan letter it is probable that Imsa-ta TUR-SAL-i^i is 
“tliy dowry for thy daughter”. 

Kidti bircm is given as the equivalent of [a-sud-'jsiid, 
Ass. sakhdtum, “the circumference of a dish ” or “table ”. 

KliaUmta is “head”. Hence in Yuzghat, G, 

khalas-mis may be “my head”. 

Khairiessar is given as the equivalent of iert-um, 

a message.” More strictly it would be “ reply ”, being 
a compound of khairi, “ another,” and essar, wliich is 
found in other words {tariibbessar, “ totality,” etc.). Essui 
occurs in UD-KAM-as aniyan kuis essai, “ a day’s 
wage(?) . . . which is given as the equivalent of the 
Ass. isgagar (perhaps for iskaru, “contract for wages”). 
On aniyan see JRAS. 1913, p. 1046. 

Knedani is found in IM-TE-ZUN-u-s (to be read 
baltamis) knedani dannara, which is rendered by the 
Ass. iddn rakdtum and Sum. a-sudsud, meaning 
apparently “ lengtli of side ”, as well as in baltanus 
knedani with variant awankata snyantari, the translation 
of which is akhn natn in Assyrian and gu-snbba, “ bending 
tlie neck,” in Sumerian.^ Since baltamis is a plural, it 
must mean either “sides” {iddnl) or “limbs”. The 
singular baltanas is translated aiding “ side.” Possibly 

^ For (jii-suhha in the sense of tsahdtu^ to seize,” cuppatar is given as 
the Hittite equivalent. 
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hiiedani is “ at full length if so, hieda^ in 
the first Arzawan letter (JEAS. 1913, p. 1040) will signify 
'' lengthy ” rather than ^Aiumerous 

Kliandcmwar is explained by the Ass. hirnnu, Sum. 
gina, ‘ffirinly fixed,” “established.” Tliis clears up 
a passage in the second Arzawan letter where the 
translation I suggested seven years ago must be corrected. 
The passage reads : nu-[sayan ldta<in-da'-an am-me-el 
QiLE-TAB-i/a sa-an-hhi-is tio-si, “to him establishing 
a support like a footstool I . . .” This throws light on 
the mutilated passage in the Yuzghat tablet : AN UD- 7 x- 7 r 
sa-’andchi-es BIT-^i na-an u-ul ii-e-QU-Uya, setting tlie 
Sun-god in the temple I have not . . . him.” 

Tanihhessar is rendered “totality,” while 

inbMiklmrii, “assembly,” is the equivalent of anda 
tcvrupimar. That the labial is is shown by one of my 
texts, where we read : 

ABNU UD ABNU SIG-A ABNU SIG-SIG au-da 
White stone . . . stone (and) green stone bring 
tar-na-akh-khi 
together : 

na-at SU an-da ta-ru-up-pa-iz-zi nu SU EST-EN 
these then in their totality at one time 

ABNU NUNUZ f kam-kam-ma-tum sa ABNU GUG 
as the chaton{l) of a ring of malachite 

an-da ne-ikh-khi 
set together. 

Anda seems to have much the same signification as 
the Egyptian Arabic ha'd. Thus wliile araJchdnta (for 
arakhandaf tvakhnuwar is to be “ completely surrounded ” 
(Ass. limitum), anda wakhnmvar is “to. enclose’’ 
(Ass. lama ) ; andagan impatvtoar is “ to mourn wdtli 

^ This shows that my original translation of arakhanda was correct ; 
it has nothing to do with arkhciy month.” The interchange of d and 
t is frequent; thus we have damedani^ “fat,” and tamedaniy dagan 
and tagan. 
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one another ” (Ass. asasum). Anda tarnnwar apparently 
means “ to bring together ", collect 

Kharsallcmza is stated to be the equivalent of tlic 
Sum. gio-h'ii, “ to extend the neck," as well as of the Suin. 
gudd-sula, gtc-suh, and gtv-sub-ddri, to whicli the Assyrian 
equivalents and sapdsti angry " ?) are assigned. 

That the word, liowever, did not signify '‘angry" in 
Hittite is shown by one of my texts, where ^ve liave : 

y LU-ARAD o-ni-ya-an-zi nu ABNU za-gin 
A lamh sacrifice ^ : luith lapis lazuli 

ABNU SIG-A ABNU SIG-SIG 
. . . stone, green stone, 

ABNU MI ABNU UD-ya an-da ta-ar-na-an-zi 

black stone, and white stone combine together. 

na-at ABNU ki-i QAR(?) 

These stones like an amulet (?) 
i-ya-an-zi nu y LU-ARAD khar-sa-na la-an-zi nu 
make for the lamb; the neck incline to 
LU-ARAD 
the lamh ; 

a-na KH ARRAN AMIL AKH 

for a foreign journey 

bi-en-ni-ya-an-zi ^ 
look 

iiu-us-si-gha an-da 

to it then when 


khat-ra-a 
to another land 


me-ma-an-zi 
yoti undertake. 


ki-is-sa-an 
a jo urney 

In tlie vocabularies uddanid andadarmiivar is oiven 
as an equivalent of the Assyrian legal term surrtl, and 
may therefore mean “ to collect witnesses while GUD-i 
makh-khat tarnuwar is explained by hedu. Sum. nii- 
kaku, “ uneaten.” Professor Delitzsch makes hedu the 

^ Or, less probably, fetch.” 

2 Bienniwar seems to signify ‘^ook’*, watch”, “observe”, rather 
than “plough” as I conjectured in JRAS. 1909, p. 974. 
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Ass. iJidu, ‘‘ ransom/' but the Hittite would signify to 
put behind ail' ox". ■ 

Nakdru, to be hostile/’ is tlie Assyrian representative 
of kururi . . . , kurttr appatar being represented by 
zdrii. This is literally ‘‘ to take up liostility ", apixitar 
being the Ass. tsahdhi, ''to seize," In JRAS, 19-13, 
p. 1044, consequently, kururani must signify “ war 

Iskisa is the Ass. kutallio, Sum. gu-tal, " tlie facing " of 
a wall ; hence the use of the verb in tlie sense of ''plastering" 
or "anointing" (JRAS. 1913, p. 1043). 

My translation of imdya-wa turiya-iva, " row by row,” 
is verified by the equivalence of td tiiriyanza and the 
Ass. [Zd] tsamdti, Sum. a-nu-[gcdLa], "unyoked," The 
word signifies " a pair ". Thus in one of my texts 
we read : 

nu rnakh-an-da a-na D.P. KUR-RA-MES AN-lim 
Afterioards to the horses of the god 

LIB-GAL-ZUN GU-ZAL-LU 
spirit {and) sleek condition^ 
u-da-an-zi nu-us-sa-an an-da ki-is-sa-an 
give; for them when a journey 

me-ma-an-zi 
you undertake 

D.P. KUR-RA-MES-wa tu-o-ri-ya-an kliar-ti nu-wa 
of the horses a pair harness (?) 

ki-i LIB-GAL-ZUN 

that spirit 

^ A fragment from Boghaz Keui, published by Boissier [Bahyloniam, 
iv, 4), reads : nm-ma ta-haroia f Tu-utdcha~H-[yas] . . . ma-a-an ALU 
■a<ts-su-iva khar-ni-m , , . a-ap-pa-ma (?) ALU Kha-at-lu-si . . . nu 
(JAN AN-MES-ctiJ-sa . . . khii-o-ma-an za-a-m-tt e-es-hi . . . 

“ Thus is tlie announcement of Dudkhalias : . . . now the enemy of the 
city [1 have conquered?] ; the captured spoil belonging to the Hittite 
city [I have assigned] to the garden of the gods . . . abundance of 
plantation let there be(?) ...” A-ap~pa may be another mode of 
writing appa. 

^ Literally fat flesh 
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e-ku-za-an-du nu-wa-ra-at is-bi-ya-aii-te~es 

they may acqtiire, ... • • • 

a-sa-an-du GIS-DA . . . -gka is-tu ZAL-LII 
They ... a collar ... of oil 

is-ki-ya-an e-es-dii ■ nu za-gan AN-hnn 

a coating let them have, until the god, 

AN-IM^wa MAT-KA 

ivho is the Hadad of thy country, 

an-da-an iia-is-kliu-ut i-na MAT ALU Kha-at~ti 

them receives (J)] in the land of the Hittita^ 

ku-wa-gha 

again 

an-da as-sn-li na-is-klm-ut 

ichen I send he receives {them). 

The character which I have transcribed glia is gam. 
which interchanges with the ideograpli f, ‘^tiine/’ as for 
instance in Idii-im-SV -zi and ldii-in-gan(gha)-zi. 

Thus a paragraph in one of tlie ritual texts begins : 

nain-ma-SU A . . LU-DUGUD-ZUN AN-MES 

at that time . . . of the eives(?) of the gods, 

■ KLLIB-BE (= GARAS) 

the omens, 

qa-ti su-nu-te (?) ti-ya~an-zi 

I have written; the interpretation (!) heedft) 

nu-SU an-da ki-is-sa-an 

at the time when a journey 

me-ma-an-zi ku-is-wa AN-lim ki-i 

you undertake, whatever it he of the god ^ Hiat 

>-< f i-ya-at 

a second time he does ; 


^ Or whatever god it be when he gives the same omen a second 
time ” ; bnt in this case we should have expected instead of 
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ki-rm-nii-wa : . p ■ LTJ-DUGUD-ZUN 

now ... of the ewes { 

a-ra-an-ta-ri , 
is a good omen} 

BU-wa-ra-at is-tu GU A-GIG GU ZAL(?) 

... ‘ flesh (and) fat(T) 

LAM(?) is-tu GU KHIE 
growth (1) of . . . flesJi 

iiie-ik-[ki-]wa ag-gan-te-es nu-us-si -SU 
onuch . . ing to it them 

sa-a-as (?) lu-ut-ti GU bu-ug-ga-ta-ru 

. . . howl('^) of flesh is an evil omen. 

The vocabularies seem in great measure to Iiave been 
drawn up for the sake of the ritual and omen texts. In 
the passage I have just quoted, for example, it is remarkable 
how many of the words are to be found in them : iya{t), 
kinun ( = inamna), dr a, buggan-za (= zern). 

The Hittite language of Boghaz Keui is distinguished 
by its use of composition in words and of various particles, 
a characteristic which it shares with Mitannian. But it 
has little resemblance to the language of the Hittite 
hieroglyphic texts, as I have now discovered from my 
decipherment of them. The hieroglj^phic inscriptions 
belong to the Musk^l or Moschians, who descended from 
their northern liomes at the close of the thirteenth 
century B.C., and occupied Cilicia as well as the Assyrian 
provinces on the Upper Euphrates and Northern Syria as 
far south, as Carchemish. They founded the second Hittite 
empire, which is the Cilician empire of Solinus, and had 
their centre at Tyana. It is probable tliat it was they 
who overthrew or helped to overthrow the earlier Hittite 
empire of Boghaz Keui ; at all events, they seem to have 
rebuilt that city, and the sculptures of Yasili Kaia owed 
to them their origin. 

^ Ul a^a-ra, “ iiofc good,’* is reudered by the Sum. in-gig, “ evil.” 
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The Moschian language of the Iiieroglyphic texts 
resembles Vannic rather than Arzawan (Boghaz Keui) 
Hittite or Mitannian. There are, nevertheless, points of 
likeness between Moschian and Arzawan, apart from the 
names of deities which may have been borrowed. Thus, 
the declension of the noun — nom. -s, acc. -n — tlie 
possessive pronoun of tlie 1st person, and the 3rd person 
of the verb (-t) are the same, as w^ell as a fcAv roots. The 
hieroglyphic characters themselves, however, liad been 
used by the Arzawan Hittites along with the cuneiform 
characters (the forms of which are derived from 
those of the script employed by the Assyro-Babylonian 
colonists in the neighbourhood of Kaisariyeh in tlie third 
millennium B.C.). Whether the phonetic values assigned 
to the characters by the Moschians and the Arzawans 
were the same we do not know ; I should think they w^ere 
not. The hieroglyphs must go back to a period preceding 
the introduction of the cuneiform syllabary into Asia 
Minor. I have published (in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, November, 1913) a tablet 
of the age of the dynasty of Ur (B.c. 2400), now in the 
Royal Scottish Museum, on which four of them are 
inscribed. 
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THE BATE OF KANISHKA 

By J. H. MARSHALL, C.LE., Litt.IX, F.S.A. 

the discussion on the date of Kanishka which took 
place last year inuch pi'oiniiience was pjiven to the 
so-called Vikrama era of 58 B.C., and arguments were put 
forward by those who favoured an early date for Kanislika 
to prove, not only that this era was founded by him, but 
that all the recorded dates of the Saka, Pahlava, and 
Kushan rulers of N'orthern India are referable to it. 
Some discoveries which I have recently made at Taxila 
throw, I think, fresh light on this question, and, though 
they do not settle precisely the date of Kanishka, appear 
to prove that he was not at any rate the founder of the 
era of 58 B.c. and could not have come to the throne until 
the close of the first century a.d. or later. 

One of these discoveries I made in a small chapel 
immediately west of the so-called '' Chir ” stupa. The 
cliapel in question is built in a small diaper type of 
masonry, which came into vogue at Taxila about the 
middle of tlie first century A.D. and lasted for about 
a hundred years. Its entrance faces the main stupa, and 
near the back wall opposite this entrance, and about 
a foot below the floor, I found a deposit consisting of 
a steatite vessel with a silver vase inside, and in the vase 
an inscribed scroll and a small gold casket containing 
some minute bone relics. A heavy stone placed over the 
deposit had, unEortunately, been crashed down by the fall 
of the roof and had broken both the steatite vessel and 
the silver vase, but had left the gold casket uninjured 
and chipped only a few fragments from the edge of the 
scroll, nearly all of which I was, happily, able to recover 
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Taxila inscription of tlie year 136 
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by carefully sifting and washing the earth in the vicinity. 
The cleaning and transcription of the record was a matter 
of exceptional difficulty, as the scroll, which, is only 
6 J inches long by If inches wide and of very thin metal, 
liad been rolled up tightly, face inwards, in order that it 
might be enclosed in the silver vase ; moreover, tlie metal 
of wdiich it is composed is silver alloyed with a small 
percentage of copper, which had formed an efflorescence 
on the surface of tlie extremely brittle band, wdth the 
result that I could neither unroll it without breaking it 
nor subject it to the usual chemical treatment. By tiie 
use of strong acid, however, applied with, a zinc pencil, 
I was able to remove the copper efflorescence and expose, 
one by one, the punctured dots of the lettering on the 
back of the scroll, and then, having transcribed these with 
the aid of a. mirror, to break off a section of the scroll and 
so continue the process of cleaning and transcription. 
In this way I succeeded in making a complete copy of 
tlie record from the back of tlie scroll, while the letters 
were yet intact. ilfterwards I cleaned in like manner 
and copied tlie face of each of the broken sections, and 
'was gratified to find tliat my second transcript was in 
accurate agreement with tlie first. I mention these details 
in order to explain why it is impracticable to present 
a purely mechanical reproduction of the record, and why 
tlie transcript given below, which was made section by 
section and necessarily without any reference to tlie 
meaning of the record, may be regarded as trustworthy. 

My reading of this inscription is as follows : — 

Text 

Line 1. Sa 100.20.10.4.1.1 Ayasa Ashadasa masasa 
divase 10.4.1 isa divase pradistavita Bhagavato 
dhatuo Dhurasa(?)- 

1. 2. kena Dhitaphria-putrana Bahaliena Noacliae 
nagare vastavena tena ime pradistavita Bhagavato 
dhatuo dhamara- 
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1. 3. ie Tachhasie Tanuae BodhisatvagahaDii rnalia- 
rajasa rajatirajasa devaputrasa Khiivsliaiuisa 
arogadachliinae 

]. 4. sarva-budhana puyae prachaga-bud liana piiyae 
arahana puyae sarvasa(tva)na puyae niata-pitn 
puyae niifcra-macha-uati-sa- 

1. 5. dhibona puyae atmano arogadachliinae iiianae 
hotu a . de sa ma parichago 

Translation 

In the year 136 o£ Azes, on the 15th day o£ the month 
o£ Ashaclha-on this day relics of the Holy One (Buddha) 
were enshrined by Dhnrasakes (?), son o£ Dhitapliria, 
a Bactrian, resident at the town of Noacha. By him 
these relics of the Holy One were enshrined in the 
Bodhisattva chapel at Tanua (?) in Takliasila of the 
religious realm, for the bestowal of perfect healtli. upon 
the great king, king of kings, the divine Khushana ; for 
the veneration of all Buddhas : for the veneration of 
individual Buddhas ; for the veneration o£ the Saints ; 
for the veneration of all sentient beings ; for the veneration 
of (his) parents; for the veneration of (his) friends, 
advisers, kinsmen, and associates; for tlie bestowal of 
perfect health, upon himself. May this gift he . . . 

For Dhitaphria-'putrema Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar suggests 
the reading dhitastria- 2 ndrana, which, in combination 
with haltaliena, he would translate ‘'accompanied by his 
daughters, vdfe and sons For the meaning of Baludiena 
(="a man from Balkli I am indebted to Professor 
Rapson and Professor Konow. To Mr. Bhandarkar I am 
also indebted for the suggestion that dlannaravi = Skt. 
dharmarajya. 

The absence of any royal titles attached to the name of 
Azes is exceptional, but will hardly occasion surprise 
when it is borne in mind that his era had been in use for 
more than a century, and that his dynasty had been 
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supplanted by that of the Kushans. When did this era 
of Azes commence ? That it is one and the same as the 
era in whicli the Gondophernes and Panjtar records are 
dated will, I think, be admitted by everyone, and I shall 
not therefore pause to discuss the point. If, then, 
Dr. Fleet is correct in referring the dates of the latter 
records to the era of 58 B.C., it follows that it was Azes I 
and not Kanishka who founded that era. That Azes I 
came to tlie throne about that date is now, indeed, attested 
by the evidence of coins and other antiquities at Taxila, 
which indicate that he was reigning in the third quarter 
of the first century b.c,, while the probability that he may 
have founded an era is also suggested by the abundance 
of his coins, wliicli denote his pre-eminence among the 
riaka—Palilava sovereigns. Notwithstanding, however, 
tlie very strong reasons which Dr, Fleet has adduced for 
referring the dates in the Gondophernes and Panjtar 
records to the era of 58 B.c., the identity of the era of 
Azes and the Vhkrama era can liardly be regarded as fully 
established, and, to my mind, it is quite possible that the 
era of Azes will be found to have commenced a few years 
earlier or later than 58 B.c. 

Assuming that it started actually in that year, the 
date given in tlie new inscription will fall in the 
year a.d. 79; and the next important point is to 
determine which of the Kushan kings is referred to 
as reigning in that year. That he is identical with the 
nameless Kushan ruler mentioned in the Panjtar record 
of fourteen years earlier is probable ; and here, again, 
I think Dr. Fleet may be correct in identifying the latter 
with. Yima-Kadphises. On the other hand, it is also 
possible tliat Kujula-Kadphises may be meant. The 
monogram on the scroll is characteristic of coins of Virna- 
Kadphises, but it is also found on coins of his predecessor.^ 

^ Cf. Vincent Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian p. 67, 

' Nos. 17, 22, 24. 
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Again, the title maharajasa rajaiirajasa also suggests 
Vinia-Kadphises ; indeed, it was stated several speakers 
during the discussion on the date oi* Kanishka that 
Kujula-Kadphises was only a petty local cliicf (yavvf/a = 
jabgou), never a king of kings”, like his successor. I hit 
this assertion is erroneous. On some oL‘ Ins coins Kujula- 
Kadphises styles himself maharaja rajadirajasa j and, 
according to Cunningham, derajyutrasa also.- Ihiat he 
ruled, moreover, at Taxila, and consecjuently over tlu^ 
north-west of tlie Punjab and Frontier generalhg is 
abundantly clear from Ins coins, wdiich are found there in 
larger numbers than those of any otlier kings except 
Azes I and Azes IL^ Other considerations, too, favour 
the identification wit!) Kujula- ratbei* than Yiina- 
Kadphises. I'or, in tlie first place, it would be natural 
for the first emperor of tlie dynastj" to be styled “the 
Kushan Emperor” witliout any fui-ther appellati<m, 
while it would be equally natural for liis successors to 
be distinguished from liim by the axlditioii of their 
individual names. Secondly, the stratification of coins 
at Taxila sliow tliat Knjula-Kadpliises succeeded the 
Pahlava kings- there, and consequently he can liardly 
have conquered tlie country before circa a.d. 50 : and 
inasmuch as liis coins betoken a fairly long reign there, 
and he is known from otlier sources to liave lived to 
a great age, he may well have been ruling in the 122nd 
and 13()th years of tlie era of Azes, i.e., approximately, 
in A.D. 65 and 79. For these reasons it would, in my 
opinion^ be unsafe at present to regard as certain the 
identity of the emperor referred to in this record with 
Vima-Kadphises, notwithstanding other evidence whidi 

^ Of. R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, 
Lahore, vol. i, p. 180, Nos. 20, 22. 

- Of. Num. Chron., vol. xii, p. 66, 1892. 

Thus, withiii the walls of Sir-kap alone I estimate from my finds up 
to date that there are not less than 18,000 of his coins hidden within 
the soil. 
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undoubtedly exists for assigning an earlier date to 
K uj ul a-Kadphises. 

From the new discoveries at Taxiia, coupled with 
already known factsythe succession of the Saka, Pahlava, 
and Kiishan rulers in this part of India appears to have 
been as follows : — 


Knjula-Kadphises and 
Hermaeiis. 
Vima-Kadphises 
{Soter megas), 
liaiiishka. 

Huvishka. 

Yasiideva. 


Maues. 

Azes I. 

Azilises. 

Azes II 1 Aspavamia 
G-ondophernes I Strategos, 

AbdagaseSy Sasan, Sa^oedaneSy 
. etc. ' ■ 

The coins of Maues are relatively few, and this bears 
out the theoiy that Manes rose to power in Arachosia 
and did not extend his sway over Taxila until relatively 
late in his reign. Rare, too, are the coins of Azilises, who 
seems to liave had a short reign and may have been 
represented at Taxila by local governors. 

The existence of Azes II, wdiich was first postulated by 
Mr. Vincent Smith, is not generally admitted by other 
numismatists ; but the following facts appear to me strongly 
to support Mr. Smith's view: (1) The coins which he assigns 
to Azes II are found generally nearer the surface than those 
of Azes I. (2) Aspavarma appears to have been strategos 
in the reign of Gondophernes ^ as well as in that of Azes, 
and it is impossible that this Azes can be Azes I, who 
came to the throne seventy-eight years before Gondo- 
phernes. (3) Coins of Azes II (with Aspavarma) are 
found in compaii}^ with coins of Gondophernes.*^' 

After tlie death, of Gondophernes his empire was split up 
into smaller principalities, and it was then thatHermmus and 
Kadj^hises I appear to have made their successful invasion 

^ Cf. R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Pmjah Museum, 
Lahore, vol. i, p. 150, Nos. 35-8. 

“ e.g. twenty-three coins of Gondophernes (with Sasan) in .company 
with four of Azes II (with A^pavarmj^). , . . ' 
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of Gandhara and Taxil^. One of these principalities was 
ruled by Abdagases, another by Orthagnes, and others ])y 
princes whose coins I have now recovered for the lirst 
time at Taxila. Among them were Sasan, Sapcdancs, and 
Satavastra (?). Coins of Gondophernes with the legend 
Sasasa have long been familiar to numismatists, and it 
has been a matter of dispute wdietlier this word contained 
the name of a ruler or was merelj?- an unexplained epithet 
of Gondophernes. But a new type of silver coin from 
Taxila, bearing on the obverse the legend Maliarajasa 
Aspahhataimirasa ^ tratarasci Sasasa, seems to indicate 
that General Cunningham was right in interpreting it as 
the name of a ruler. I suggest that Sasan may have been 
a Viceroy of Gondophernes during the lifetime of the 
latter, and have made liimself maliara.ja of his province 
on Gondophernes’ death. Tlie legends on the other coins 
referred to read respectively : muliarajasa rojarajasa- 
tratarasa dhranniasa Sapedanasa,^ and maJiarajasa . . . 
SatavastrasaJ The corrupt legends on the obverse are 
not clear, ^ but the symbol 2 appears on all of them, and 
in other respects the coins are closely allied to those of 
Gondophernes. The titles of these potentates imply that 
they wei'e independent at the time when these coins Avere 
struck ; but there is nothing 'to prove that any of theiii 
was ruling in Taxila. Probably they were ruling in 
other parts of the country when Kujula-Kadphises and 
Hermseus had already taken possession of Taxila. This 
supposition is supported by the fact that no copper coins 
of these later Pahlava princes liave yet been found there, 

^ Aspabhataputrasa may perhaps be read as A.4pahhra(apuhxtHa, in 
which case Sasan may have been a nephew of Ai^pavarman. 

^ The lower half of the second alcsara of this name is somewhat 
doubtful. Perhaps it may be Sarpedanasa. 

2 The reading Satavastrma is clear, but it is difficult to believe that 
this is the name of a king. 

* On one of the coins of Sapedanes or Sarpedanes the Gi^eek letters 
* . . CAPHNA . - . are visible. 
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and that the silver pieces alluded to above were all found 
togetlier in one jar ^ in a stratum wliich has yielded many 
copper coins of Hermseus and Kujula-Kadphises, In the 
absence of any silver mintage of Hermaeus or Kadphises 
it is not, of course, surprising that silver coins should 
have found their way to Taxila from neighbouring Pahlava 
principalities. If any of these princes succeeded Gondo- 
pli ernes at Taxila and reigned for any length of time 
there, tlien the conquest of Kujula-Kadphises and Hermseus 
can hardly have taken place before about A.D. 60, in whicli 
case there will be stilh more reason for identifying the 
former with the Kushan monarch referred to in the 
Panjtar record. 

Among the coins of Herrnssus and Kxijula-Kadphises 
are a certain number struck in the name of Hernigeus 
al one, ^ but the vast majority are those of Hermasus and 
Kadphises or of Kadphises alone, nor does there seem 
to be suflScient reason for supposing that Taxila was ever 
included within the kingdom of Hermseus, prior to the 
conquest of the latter by Gondophernes. On the contrary, 
there are good grounds for believing that Azes II was 
succeeded directly by Gondophernes, who afterwards 
proceeded to annex the Kabul kingdom of Hermseus. 
Herrnjeus, we may assume, formed an alliance with 
Kujula-Kadphises, recovered his own lost dominions, and 
after the death of Gondophernes took advantage of the 
break-up of the great Pahlava kingdom to invade 
Gandhara and Taxila.® 

^ With them were a figure of a winged Aphrodite of gold repousse, 
a number of intaglio gems engraved with figures of Eros, Artemis, etc., 
and other pieces of gold jewellery. 

2 Of two types, viz. B.M. Cat., pis. xv, 6, and xxxii, 8. 

^ The prevalent view taken by historians and numismatists is that 
Kadphises I conquered Hermseus circa a.d. 20 or even earlier (cf. Vincent 
Smith, Jlie Early History of India^ 3rd ed. , lOH, p. 236; Rapson, Indian 
Coins, p. 16, par. 65). In that case Kadphises I must have been driven 
back from Taxila and Kabul by Oondophernes. I find nothing to support 
this supposition. 
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Of the Bameless king, Soter MegaS; all that can be said 
at present is that his coins are not found in Sir-kap ; and, 
as they are common enougli on the sites round alxjut, it 
may be inferred that he was certainly later tlian Kujula- 
Kadj)hises, but liow much later yet remains to be seen. 

To revert, however, to Kanishka. We have seen that 
he was not the founder of the era commencing in 58 nc., 
or thereabouts, and that there is no place for him and his 
immediate successors among the Saka and Pahlava kings, 
who were ruling at Taxila in the first centuries before 
and after Christ. I turn now to more positive evidence 
I'egarding his date. That he followed and did not precede 
the two Kadphises is abundantly clear from my excava- 
tions botli in the city of Sir-kap and at the Clrir siupa. 

Sir-kap was built during the Greek domination and, 
apparently, remained in occupation as a city until 11 le 
reign of Vima-Kadphises. In it I have now cleared 
a reasonably representative area, measuring some 84 acres, 
and including part of a main street, several side streets, 
and a number of large edifices. I have uneartlied buildings 
of the Greek, Baka, Pahlava, and Kusluin epochs, and 
I have discovered, buried in small hoards beneath their 
floors or dropped singly in the chambers, alleys, and roads, 
coins of the following kings : — 


Greek 

1. Agathocles. 

2. Lysias. 

3. Encratides. 

4. Antialcidas. 
o. Apollodotiis. 

6. Heliocles. 

7. Hippostratus. 

8. Philoxenas. 

9. Telephus. 

10. Herm?eus. 


Saha and Pahlava 

11. Maues, 

12. Yonones (with Spalahora). 
IS. Azes 1. 

14. Azilises. 

15. AzesIL 

16. Gondophernes. 

17 . Aklagases. 

18. Sasan. 

19. Sapedanes. 

20. Satavastra (?). 

Kushan 

21. Kiijula-Kadphises. 

22. Yima-Kadphises. 
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Yet I have not come across a single coin of Kanishka, 
Hiivishka, or Vasudeva. How can this entire absence of 
tlieir coins be explained, except on the hypothesis tliat 
tliese three emperors came later than Yima-Kadphises, 
during whose reign the city appears to have been deserted 
—particularly when it is remembered that their coins 
remained in circulation long after their deaths ? 

At the Chir stupa, on the other hand, I have brought to 
light a series of buildings covering a mncli longer period — 
namely, from the middle of the first century B.c. to 
the fourth or fifth century A.i). Tliese buildings are 
characterized by four clear and distinct types of masonry. 
Tliose in the lowest stratum are of rubble, often faced 
with finely cut kanjur stone; built over them are 
structures of small “ diaper ” masonry ; above tliese, 
again, are buildings of a larger and more massive type 
of ‘Aliaper”; and uppermost of all come stupas and 
eliapels of semi -ashlar, semi -diaper masoniy. Now, coins 
of the vSaka and Palilava kings are found associated with 
the first of tliese four classes, and coins of the two 
"Kadphises are found in buildings of the second class; but 
not a single coin of Kanishka, Huvishka, or Yasudeva has 
been found in any building earlier than those of the third 
class. Nor is this evidence derived only from coins found 
in the debris of these buildings. In one case the relics in 
a small stWpa associated wnth a building of the third class, 
and certainl}’' not older than the second century A.D., \vere 
accompanied by coins of Huvishka and Yasudeva only. 

Thus in Sir-kap wve have, represented by their coins, 
a succession of rulers from the second century B.c. until 
the latter part of the first century A.D., but not a trace 
among them of Kanishka, Huvishka, or Yasudeva ; and at 
the Chir stupa we have a succession of Saka and Pahlava 
kings followed by the two Kadphises, with Kanishka, 
Huvishka, and Yasudeva coming later. 

And if we look at other monuments associated with 
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Kanishka and Huvishka, we are forced to the same con- 
clusion regarding fheir date* Tims the original masony 
of the Kanishka sUipa at Peshawar is of a type wliicli at 
Taxila, at any rate, was unknown in the Saka-Pahlava 
period, but is paralleled there in buildings of the s(^con(l 
centuiy A.D. True, Peshawar is at some distance from Taxila, 
and it is possible, though not likely, that a local style may 
have been independently evolved tliere. But at Manikyfila, 
which is within 40 miles of Taxila, no such explanation will 
avail. There the great stupa erected during Huvishka s 
reign is similar in all its details — in its dwarfed pilasters, 
degenerate Corinthian capitals, bevelled torus mouldings, 
notched Indian brackets, and the like — to monuments of 
the second and third centuries A.D. at Taxila, but markedly 
different from those of the first century B.c. 

In concluding this brief note let me add that the new 
information which I liave gleaned about tlie Saka-Pahlava 
rulers, coupled with tlie opening words of the inscription 
given above, have suggested to me a more satisfactory 
solution of tlie difficulties connected with the Patika 
copper-plate, King Moga, and the chronology of the local 
Satraps of Mathura. 

The most orthodox view, at present, is to identify tlie 
King Moga referred to in the Patika copper-plate witli 
King Moa ( = Maues) of the coins {circa 120 B.c., according 
to tlie generally accepted chronology), to regard Patika 
as a contemporary of Moga, and to place Raj uvula and 
Sodasa slightly later. On the otlier hand, Dr. Fleet 

2 Cf. Cunningham, ASR., vol. v, pi. xxiv, which, however, is not 
entirely accurate. Fergusson’s woodcut (ed. 1910, p. 98, hg. 27) is 
a mere travesty of the original. The attribution of this monument, as it 
now stands, to the eighth century a.b. or thereabouts is one of the most 
amazing blunders ever made by Fergusson, as amazing as liis attribution 
of the Dhamekh stupa at Sarnath to the eleventh century. The style of 
the architectural decorations around the plinth and base of the super- 
structure is precisely that which, prevailed at Taxila in the second 
century bub was completely transformed during the three suC' 
ceeding centuries. 
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diftereiitiates between King Moa of the coins and Moga 
of the copper-plate, as w^ell as between Patika of the 
Taxila plate and Patika of the Mathura lion-capital : he 
refers the year 78 of the Taxila inscription, as well as the 
year 72 of the Amohini record of Sodasa's reign, to the 
Vikrania era of 58 B.c. ; and he places Eajtiviila and 
Bodasa, togetlier with King Moga and Patika, in the early 
part of the first century A.B. Neither of these solutions 
can be considered satisfactory : the first, because it ignores 
the fact that the style of the sculptures of Sodasa’s reign 
at Mathura entirely pi’ecludes their being ascribed to so 
early a date as the second quarter of the first century B.c. ; 
the second, because there is no reason for supposing that 
there was anotlier Patika, and because it is prima facie 
improbable that King Moga was ruling in the first 
century a.d., in the same year as Gondoph ernes. 

Now, let us consider what these three records — the Patika 
copper-plate, the Mathura lion-capital, and the Amohini 
uydgapaia slab — have to tell us regarding the succession 
of these Satraps. From the first we learn that Patika 
was not yet invested with satrapal powers in tlie year 78, 
wdien bis father, the Satrap Liaka-Kusulaka, was still 
alive. From the Mathura lion -capital we learn that, at 
the time it was inscribed, Patika had become “ Great 
Satrap ”, tliat Rajuviila was also a Great Satrap ”, and 
his son Bodasa only Satrap And from the Amohini 
slab we learn that in the year 72, in whicli it is dated, 
Bodasa had become “ Great Satrap ” in succession to his 
father Rajuvula. Thus we have the following order of 
succession indicated in these records : — 

Liaka-Knsulaka 

Patika — approximately contemporary with — Rajuviila 

I “I 

Ax’ta daughter Sodaaa 
Kharahostes ^ 

1 See Fleet, JRAB, October, 1913, p. 1009. 
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From this it follows that if Liaka-Kiisulaka was Sati'ap 
in the year 78 of the era of 58 B.C., Bodasa could not have 
been Great Satrap in the year 72 of the same era. In 
order to get over this diflS.culty Dr. Fleet, as stated aljove, 
assumes the existence of two Patikas. But is it necessary 
to refer these dates to one and the same era, or to refer 
the year 78 of the Patika plate to an unspeciHed era ? 
I hold that it is not. The new Taxila inscription pro\T^s 
that the year 136 of that record is dated, not in an 
unspecified era and during the reign of Azes, hut in the 
era founded by Azes Iiimself ; and, if we compare this 
inscription with the Patika plate, we find that the words 
maliarayasa maharktasa Mogam occupy the same position 
as the word Ayasa in the new record. Let us see, 
therefore, what the result will be if we refer the year 78 
of the Patika plate to the reign of Maues and the year 
72 of the AinohinI slab to the era of Azes. 

According to the numismatic and otlier evidence from 
Taxila, Maues or ^loa immediately preceded Azes, and, 
as he must liave enjoyed a fairh^ long reign, I place his 
accession about 95 b.c. The year 78 of his reign, therefore, 
when Liaka-Kusulaka was Satrap, will hill about 17 b.c. 
The reigns of Patika and Rajuvula we shall place roughly 
between 10 B.c. and a.d. 10, that of Bodasa after A.D. 10 
(the year 72 of the Amohini record falling in A.D. 15), and 
that of Kharahostes, say, A.D. 30-45. Tins chronology 
seems to me to accord satisfactorily with the numismatic 
evidence and all else that we know about the lineage of 
tliese Satraps. 
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The Date of Kanishka 

Mr. Marshairs AHxluable paper \vill be welcomed bj" all 
scholars interested in the question of Ivani ska. Arcliieo- 
logical research is perhaps the only ineans wherelw we 
may hope to obtain further evidence of the kind Avhicli 
renders argument superfluous. The facts now set fortli 
by Mr. Marshall as outcome of his careful excavations at 
Taxila are of this order. The archeological stratificati{)n 
and tlie evidence of the coin-finds convey a lesson which, 
renders comment superfluous. 

In tlie inscription which Mr. Marshall lias discovered, 
and wliich lie now publishes with a coinplete clecipherment 
and interpretation, there are naturally soine points wlxieh 
seem open to discussion. Like all Klxarostlu records, the 
inscription presents considerable difficulties as to reading ; 
and tliese difficulties are increased by the fact that the 
letters are inscribed on the plate not in continuous, lines, 
but in dots, some of which might very easily be overlooked, 
especially in cases like the present, where the surface 
liad been mucli affected by cliemical action. If we are 
able in almost all eases to recognize the corj*ectness of 
the reading, this is due to tlie careful and ingenious 
methods employed in the decipherment. 

Tlie following are some minor points wliere I should 
venture to suggest an alteration in tlie reading : — 

Line 1. Fratithavita ior jpradistavita. Since di and ti 
are of similar form, and in this inscription original t is 
not usually softened medially, the ti seems to have the 
preference ; but certainly the ahsara as reproduced rather 
resembles {fh As regards sta {'F) and iha (1), one can 
hardly doubt that the extension of the cross stroke, if it 
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is actually unmistakable, is due to error on the part of 
the engraver. Fratithavita is, of course, tlie word 
invariably used in this connexion. 

DJmrasakena : Here I should prefer to read Urasakeria 
or Viirasakena on the ground that dh sliould not appear 
in an Iranian name — the form also departs from that of 
he regular dh in this inscription. But, if tliis is so, the 
will naturally mean “ of Urasa'’, and will give tlie 
ty (which, in fact, usually comes first), and not 
the name, of the donor. In that case the personal name 
will be Bahcdia, for wliicli, on the other hand, tlie 
supposition of a national name ( = Baldikena, “ of Balkh 
is certainly most plausible. 

I. 2. Dhitaphriaputrena : I would read VimtwplivicC 
Imta'phriak , regarding the name as a variant of 

Vindapharna, Undoplierres, Gondopheriies, etc. 

Fradistavita : Bead pratithavita, as in 1. 1. 

II. 4-5. Sadhihona: This word must be some equivalent 
of samstidandm, “friends,’’ or sakaydiidm, “comrades”; 

the second aA’-wa seems to me to be vi, and the third 
aksara may be read as ham instead of ho, I can only 
suggest savihamna = savidhana, “ neighbours.” 

1. 5. JSfianae : The analogy of other similar donatory 
iiscriptions suggests a reading ni[v]vdnae for nirvdnae. 

The most imiDortant point in the paper is, of course, 
connected Avith the Avord ayasa in 1. I. Mr. Marshall has 
ken this as the genitive of Ay a, which on the coins of 
the Prakrit equivalent of his name, and h 
interprets the genitive as meaning “of the era of Azes' 
The form presents no difficulty: the nature of the 
equivalence of the y and the has been discussed in 
urnal for 1906 (pp. 205, n. 3, and 463). The use of tl 
genitive is, however, contrary to the usual acceptation 
see Buhler in Epigraphia Indica, iv, p. 56), av 
regards such constructions as meaning “ in the 
king in question. This 
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su^^gested in this Journal, 191B, p. 6B7) was continued 
by the iirst Kushans at least as late as the years .122 
and 13(3. If Gondopliernes died about a.d. 50 aftei* 
forty years of rule, the year 136 Avoiild correspond, to 
A.D, 50 + 33 — 14 = mm A.B. 70; which approximates 
to A.D. 78, the beginning of the so-called Saka era. 
And A.D. 78 — twenty-eight years after Gondopliernes — • 
will be a very suitable date for the death of Vimii- 
Ivadphises, who succeeded an octogenarian probably soon 
after the death of Gondophernes. This would fix t}u‘ 
coininenceinent of Kaniska s reign, as has been argued 
above (1913, pp. 649-50), in A.D. 78. We may urge 
further (l)that the era of the Sakas, having been actually 
employed by the early Kushans, can have been overthrown 
onh- by the definite institution of a new era, which will 
naturally be the known era of Karndska ; (2) tliat tlie 
so-called Saka era must have owed its institution to the 
intentional abolition of a real Saka era, that is, to tlie mnv 
epoch of Kaniska. 

Ontheotlier hand, if 136 + = A.D. 78, the eommojicement 
of the era is -not B.c. 58, but a few years earlier. If, how- 
ever, the -j- = 0, we arrive actually at B.c. 58. Altliough 
the era, which we know as tlie Malava or Yikra,ma era, is 
dated, as I have endeavoured to show above (pp 413-14), 
from the institution of noii-kingly (oligarcliieal) rule in 
Ujjain, it is quite conceivable that it was a cousequetice 
of the foundation of the real Saka era and followed 
after only a short interval ; for the Bakas in question 
may have overturned a ruling dynasty in Ujjain. 

A second important matter arising from this inscription 
is connected with the genitive Khumnaaa, Here we have 
an undeniable form from the stem Kltumna ; and to this 
extent the contentions of Baron von Stael-Holstein 
{siqyra, pp. 79 seq., 754 seq.), denying this form of the 
name, must be regarded' as overthrown. Not the whole 
case, however : the arguments adduced by Baron von 
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Stael-Holstein to prove that KOPANO == kumnu was 
properly a genitive retain their force ; and it is possible 
to persist in the view which I have mj^self consistent! j" 
upheld, and which is very similar to that published by 
Professor Sten Konow (ZDMG. Ixviii, 96), namely, that 
ktisana was originally a genitive plural, meaning '^o£ the 
Kiisas”, but acquired an adjectival eroployment and 
a consequent declension. Cases of such metaplasm are 
not unknown in language. 

Perhaps I may mention a few points in which 
Mr. Marshall agrees with conclusions to which I have 
myself given expression. Such are (1) the view that 
Kadphises was not a mere petty local ruler (p. 978); 

(2) that Gondophernes was the conqueror against whom 
Hermseus sought the protection of Kadphises (pp. 979-81) ; 

(3) the abundance of the coins of Kujula-Kadphises 
within the confines of India (p. 978 and n. 3); (4) that the 
era employed in tlie inscriptions of Gondophernes, Patika, 
and the Mathura satraps was a Saka era (pp, 976-7, 984-6.)^ 

We look forward eagerly to the publication of facsimiles 
of the new coins mentioned by Mr. Marshall. The name 
Satavastra may perhaps be found to contain the same 
.second element Avhich appears in Kharaosta, unless it is 
rather vastra, field.’' The Greek letters CAPHNA, 
which correspond to the name of Sapedcma, include 
a form of fl, which is not Roman, but a cursive variant 
(existing already in a number of old Greek alphabets) of 
the (also ancient) r, found on the coins of Zeiopises and 
elsewhere. 

Is it superfluous to mention that in this inscription we 
have the earliest example of Indian writing on silver, 
or precious metals generally ? Our museums preserve 
specimens to prove that the practice has endured down to 
modern times. Such scrolls were an expensive substitute 

^ On the other hand, I do not agree with the view (p. 985) that 
Kharaosta was a grandson (instead of a son) of Rahjuvula. 

, . ’ , JBAS. 1914. , ^ ■ ' ; _ ' ' ' / 
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for those whisps oi* tiiz-l eaves as Masson terms 
them {Ariana Antiqua, pp. 60, 84, 94, 116), meaning o£ 
birch-bark, the scanty fragments of which are our earliest 
remains of Indian manuscripts. 

: F. W. Thomas.:,.^, 


The Taxila Inscription of the year 136 
By the courtesy of Dr. Marshall I have received in 
advance a proof of his paper on '' The Date of Kanishka’' 
(p. 973 above) and an invitation to write a note on it. 
It will be a great relief when this matter can be settled, 
in any direction. But I can only say for the present 
that Dr. Marshal Ts case is not at all as plain to me as it 
is to him. His argument based on his discoveries at the 
Chir Stupa site depends on views about art ; and that is 
a difficult subject, there being so great a divergence of 
opinion among the authorities in that line. His argument 
based on his discoveries at the Sir-kap site is the 
argumentum ex silentio, which, however suggestive it 
may be, cannot be taken safely as conclusive. A pointed 
illustration of that is on record in connection with this 
same topic : in 1904 and again in 1908 it was asserted 
confidently that there could not be a Kushto king 
V'^asishka, either between Kanishkaand Huvishka or after 
the latter, because no coins of him had been found. But, 
tliougli the fact still remains that no coins of Vasishka 
have been found or at any rate recognized, in 1910 there 
was brought to light an inscription which proves 
undeniably that tliere was such a king between Kanishka 
and Huvishka. 

The real interest of Dr. Marshall’s paper lies, for me, 
in the new inscription of the year 136 which he has 
discovered near the Cl)ir Stupa. This is another record 
in the north-west dialect and the Kharoshthi characters. 
One point of interest in it is (see p. 1009 below) that it 
endorses so clearly the otheJ^ evidence that the name of 
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tlie race to which Kanishka and his connections belonged 
was Kushanay Knshan, and presents the variant of that 
name, Khushana, Khushan (with kh instead of /c), which 
we know otherwise only from coins of Kadphises I. 
Another is that, like the Panj tar inscription of the year 
122, = A.D. 65 (see pp. 372 above and 1002 below), it 
mentions a Kiishan king without stating his name> But 
the chief point in it is the way in which it is dated. 

According to Dr. Marshall’s figuring of tlie record it is 
dated thus : — 

sa 136 ayasa ashadasa masasa divase 15.- 

He takes ayasa as the genitive singular of a name Ay a, 
for which he substitutes Azes because there are well-known 
coins of two kings whose name is presented as Aya in the 
Kharoshthi legends on them, and as Azes in the Greek 
legends. And he gives the following translation: — 

'kin the year 136 of Azes, on the 15th day of tlie month 
of Ashadha.” 

He takes this record as being dated in the year 136 of 
an era founded by Aya-Azes I (p. 976). He puts the 
beginning of the reign of Azes I and of his era close 
enough to B.c. 58 to allow us, without necessarily 
identifying this era witli the Vikrama era, to take that 
year itself for practical purposes.^ And he thus places 
the record in A.D. 79 (p. 977). 

^ Dr. Marshall ha.s quoted me (p. 977) as identifying the king of the 
Danjtar record with Wemo-Kadphises. I said that he may be either 
Wemo-Kadphises or Sster Megas, **the Nameless King ” (tliis Journal, 
.1913, p- 1011). Dr. Marshall seems to prefer to identify him with 
Kozoulo-Kadphises, who was reigning, according to him, in a.d. 65 and 
79. It is only a question of how the date may be found to fit in best. 

" For the sake of simplicity I substitute 136 for the 100 20 10 4 1 1 of 
the original, and 15 for 10 4 L 

® This idea, that there were two eras, beginning in and about 
B.c. 58, is not new : it is part and parcel of an almost unintelligible 
desire to try to interpret the early Indian records by means of any 
reckonings rather than the well-established Indian ones. 
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Now, the immediate predecessor of Azes I (p. 979) was 
a king wliose name was Moa according to the Khardslithi 
legends on his coins and Manes according to the Greek 
lep:ends on them. Dr. Marshall follows the most 
orthodox view (p. 984), whicli identities witli Moa-]\Iaue8 
a king whose name is presented as Moga in the record on 
the Patika copper-plate that is, the Taxila plate which 
is dated in ‘^the year 78'' of some reckoning which it 
does not specif yd He puts the initial date of Moa-Maues 
in or about B.c. 95 (p. 986). He takes the year 78 of the 
Taxila plate as the year 78 of the reign [? of an era] 
of Moa-Maues, beginning in B.c. 95.^ And he thus places, 
this last-mentioned record in B.c. 17. 

The position in which this combination lands us is as 
follows: — In B.c, 95 there began an era of Mauds, which 
was still in use in B.c. 17 : nevertlieless, Azds I, the 
successor of Manes, started in B.c. 58 a new era, which 
was still in use in A.B. 79 : and so the two eras, in use hy 
the same dynasty, ran on alongside of each other for at 
any rate forty-one years, down to B.c. 17. Comment on 
this seems unnecessary. 


^ I do nob sliai’e in this “most orthodox view” : see my remarks in 
this Journal, 1907, p. 1023 ; 1913, p. 1000 ; and p. 797 above. The 
grounds pub forward for the identification of the two persons are two : — 
|1) That, if it is not made, then Moa-Maugs has no inscriptions and 
Moga has no coins. A weaker reason than this could hardly be thought 
of. (2) That the word Moga is merely a dialectical variant of Moa. 
This is based on the point that a medial single g between two vowels 
was liable, like other single consonants so standing, to disappear. 
But not by any means has every such g disappeared. And in an^' 
circumstances, identity of name does not establish identity of person. 
Further, if Moa-Maues was also known as Moga, then how is it that the 
variant Moga has not been found on any of his coins, which are of at 
least sixteen different types ? Also, it is to be borne in mind, as I have 
said on a previous occasion, that thi^ form Moga presented in the record 
on the Taxila plate may quite possibly stand forMogga (with the double 
gg), which could nob possibly be even the same name with Moa. 

2 His actual expression is the ** reign ” of Maues (p. 986). But, as he 
only assigns thirty-seven years (B.d. 95-58) for Maues before Azes I, 
I infer that he must mean an ” of Maues. , , . 

■ r'i ; ' i ' '/ , 
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Now, the record on the Taxila copper-plate is dated 
thus: — . 

saiiivachharaye athasatatimae 78 maharayasa mahaih- 
tasa Mogasa Panemasa masasa divase paiiichame 5.^ 

Dr. Marshall has said quite rightly that the words 
and a 2/a sa have the same relative position in 
tlie two records. But his interpretation of the passages, 
taking one as meaning “in the year 78 of [the era of] 
Moga,'’ and the other as meaning “in the year 136 of 
[the era of] Aya/’ is wrong. 

As I pointed out long ago in respect of the Taxila 
plate, ^ the word mogasa is dependent, not on what stands 
before it but on what follows it, and the record says : — 

“ In the seventy-eighth year, 78 : on the fifth day, 5, of 
the month Panerna of the great king, the great 
one, Moga.” 

In just tlie same way, in this new inscription the word 
ayasa (if, for the present, we accept the word itself and 
the meaning given to it by Dr. Marshall) is dependent 
on wdiat comes after it, not on what is before it; and 
what tlie ‘record says is : — 

''(In) the year 136: on the day 15 of the month 
Ashadha of Aya.” 

Even if the words mogasa and ayasa stood before the- 
statement of the years, so that the translations would 
actually be “in the year 78 of Moga’' and "(in) the year 
136 of Aya,” these records would still, on the analogy 
of every kncwn early Indian record, place Moga in the 
year 78 and A^^a in the year 136 of some era or eras not 
founded by them. Compare on this point the words of 
Professor Blihler, who edited the Taxila plate : he said : ^ — 

^ Here, again, for the sake of simplicity I substitute 78 for the 20 20 
20 10 4 4 of the original, and 5 for 4 1. , 

“ This Journal, .1907, p. 1014. ' . 

. ^ EpL hid. , vol. 4, p. 56. ; - 
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The year 78 is, of course, not that of the reign of Moga, 
but of the era which he used.” Compare also records 
in which the name of the king actually does stand 
before the year: we have such instances as: — (1) ''In 
the year 51 of the great king, the son of tlie gods, 
Huveshka;”^ — (2) " (172,) the year 80 of the great king 
Vasudeva;”“ — (3) " In the seventy-second year, 72, of 
the king, the Mahakshatrapa, Eudravarman ; ” ^ — (4) "In 
the ninety-sixth auginenting-victory-and-reign-year of the 
great king of kings, the glorious Kumaragupta No 
one has ever suggested either that any of these kings, 
Huvishka, Vasudeva, Eudravarman, and Kumaragupta, 
founded an era, or even that they reigned for 51, 80, 72, 
and 96 years : the statements simply place the records 
containing them in their reigns, and in respectively the 
years 51, 80, 72, and 96 of the eras used by them; and 
only the same interpretation would be justifiable in respect 
of the tw "0 Taxila records, even if the words in them stood 
in that same order. It may be added that the Hindus 
never connected an individual name with any of their 
reckonings until a quite late time (the tenth century, 
as far as we can trace this detail), when they invented 
first king Vikramaditya and then king Salivahana as the 
founders of the eras of B.c. 58 and A,D. 78. 

The idea that the Taxila plate of the year 78 indicates 
an era of Moga was first propounded (as far as I can find) 
in 1886 by Gardner, an expert in coins but not an 
epigraphist. It was taken over in 1890 by Cunningham,® 
who can hardly be classed as a skilled epigraphist. And 
in circumstances which are beyond my comprehension 

^ LMers, List of the Brahml Inscriptions, Epi. Ind., vol. 10, appendix, 
No. 52. 

Ibid., No. 66. ^ 965. 

^ Kielhorn, List of the Inscriptions of Northern India, Epi. /nc?., 
A^ol. 5, appendix, No. 439. 

° Goms of the. Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, introd. , 
p. 49. 

® Coins of the Sakas, p, 22. ' * 1 , 
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it was accepted by Bbagwanlal Indraji, as edited in 1894d 
Ibit, with tlie exception of the last-mentioned scholar, 
I do not know of anyone, ranking as an authority on 
inscriptions, who has endorsed it : and Biihler s words, 
written in 1895 or 1896 and quoted by me above, were 
of course a protest against it. It is most unfortunate that 
it sliould have been revived now, in propounding a similar 
idea in connection with Azes I on an equally illusory 
basis. 


My preceding remarks are made on the understanding 
that the word next after the year in this new record 
of the jmar 13G really is ayasa and means “of Aya”, 
Even if that is the case, the record does not speak of 
an era of Aya, but distinctly places this Aya in the 
year 136 of an unspecified era founded by someone else, 
and tends, in fact, to mark him as tlie Kushan king to 
whom it refers in line 3. 

But is that the proper treatment of the word at all ? 
I doubt it. And Dr. Marshall himself has pointed out 
(p. 976) a very sound objection, namely, “the absence of 
any royal titles attached to the name of Azes.” From tlie 
vast mass of inscriptional material which is now available 
I cannot quote a single record in which the name of 
a real king,- whether living or dead at tlie time of the 
record, — or even of any official, — is mentioned in such 
a connection without some title or another. And for 
this reason, if for no other, I am of opinion that the word 
ayasa does not give a proper name. 

What would stand most naturally here is a genitive 
singular in apposition to the immediately following word 
ashadasa. But even such a word is not found in ayasa : 
and we must consider now what may be the original word 

^ This Journal, 1894, p. 553, 

I mean, of course, excluding the fictitious Vikramaditya and 
vSalivahana. . , , 
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which could he presented to us wrongly under this guise 
in the figuring.^ 

By the very simple alteration of Dr. Marshalhs 1 , a, 
to ^ , e, — (done by merely finding one more punctured 
dot and making a connecting line to it from the bottom 
of the a ), — we could get the word eyasa, == etasya, 
of this ”.2 But the resulting sense, “ of this month 
Ashadha'', hardly seems appropriate, even if the form is 
admissible (which seems doubtful) for the dialect of this 
record. 

Now, at the time of this record, — in A.n. 79-80 
according to Dr. Marshalhs opinion and my own; and 
some three centuries before the introduction of the Greek 
astronomy, — the Indian calendar was regulated by mean 
or uniform instead of true time. The intercalation of 
months was governed by a hard and fast rule. According 
to the Jyotisha-YedMga the fixed intercalated months 
(one half-way through the five-years cycle, and the other 
at the end of it) came next after Ashadha and Pausha, 

, and so would be a second Ashadha and a second Pausha. 
And this, in my opinion, very possibly explains the 
record. 

Without stating any reasons for the question, I asked 
Sir George Grierson to tell me what would be, in his 
opinion, the north-west form of the Sanskrit dvitiya, 

^ I am nofc to be taken as depreciating in any way Dr. Marshall’s 
figuring of the record : it is an admirable piece of work. But we have 
to bear in mind (1) that, the dimensions of the scroll being by 1|", 
w'e have before us a full-size figuring, showing a quite small original 
lettering : (2) that, as Br. Marshall has told us, the figuring is not 
a mechanical facsimile, but is the result of drawing by hand : (3) that 
on the original scroll the lettering was done, not by continuous strokes 
as in the figuring of it, but in punctured dots : and (4) that the lettering 
was covered by a metallic efilorescence which had to be removed by 
cleaning as far as possible before it could be deciphered at all. In such 
circumstances it is hardly possible that the reading and figuring can be 
absolutely correct all through : and there are, in fact, places in which 
the figuring is certainly wrong, unless the original itself has mistakes. 

^ Pischel, Grammatik der Prdkrit-Sprachen, § 426. ; : ^ , 
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‘ second for a Kliaroshtlii record of tlie drst century 
A.D. ; inviting his attention, at the same time, to the 
Prakrit forms hia, bia, hiya} and asking wliether biya, 
v%ya, would he admissible. His answer is: — '^Judging 
from tlie modern North-West languages, the North-West 
Prakrit for dvitlya must have been vviya or vviya, or 
sometliing of that sort. Cf. Sindhi bbiyd or bbijo;‘ second 
Lahnda hbeyd, 'another'; Kashmiri /jiya, 'another'. 

, . . vSindhi often preserves words in forms older than 
those found in other North-Western languages." Since 
a double vv would of course be written in Kharoshthi by 
the single v, this gives exactly the word that is wanted, 
viyasa : and it is got by simply altering Dr. Marshal Fs 
?, a, into f, vi (by finding two more dots and making 
the connecting lines) ; which is quite justifiable in view of 
the nature of the original lettering and the figuring of it. 
And this may quite well be the solution of the matter ; 
namely, the text should be taken as: — 

sa 136 viyasa ashadasa masasa divase 15 : 

"(m) the year 136: on the day 15 of the month the 
second (i.e. intercalated) Ashadha." 


It is to be hoped that Dr. Marshall may see his way to 
giving us, by some means or another, an exact facsimile 
of at any rate that piece of the scroll which contains this 
paihicular word. But in any case, whatever may be the 
ultimate settlement of this detail, the fact stands that 
this record does not set up an era of Aya (Azes I). So far 
as this record and that on the Taxila copper-plate go, 
tliere is no evideiace, and no sound reason for thinking, 
that tliere ever was either an era of Azes I or an era 
of Maues. The chronological structure built up on the 
basis of that idea falls at once. 

J. F. Fleet. 


^ Pischel, op. oit., §§ 16o, 449. 
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The name Kushan 

Baron A. von StaeBHolstein lias given at p. 754 above 
another paper in support of his contention that the long- 
standing use of the name Kushan, Kushan, for the race to 
which Kanishka and his connections belonged, sliould be 
laid aside in favour of a new appellation, Kusha or Kiisa, 
set up by him. As regards one basis of his theory, it 
does not seem necessary to devote any more space to the 
Chinese translation of the Sutralaihkara and the Tibetan 
version of tlie Maharajakanikalekha. The point that 
these two works contain a mistake in the passages which 
are relied on by the Baron, and the suggestions which 
have been made to account for the mistake, have not 
originated with me : and, whatever may be the explanation 
of that detail, these literary compositions (even if we 
have before us faithful representations of tlie original 
texts, without any errors introduced by copyists) have no 
practical value against the distinct inscriptional and 
numismatic evidence tliat the name is Kushana, Kushan. 
I pass on to the inscriptions and coins, about which, in 
view of the nature of the Baron’s new arguments, it is 
necessary to make some more remarks. 

The Mat inscription 

My remarks about this record (p. 369 above) do not 
liinge in any way on what is implied in accusing me of 
“ assuming damage to the stone in the most important 
place ” (p. 755) : as a reference to the facsimile at p. 378 
will show, the stone is actually very mucli damaged, both 
there and in many other places. 

This record, of a king whose name is illegible as one of 
the results of that damage, gives to that king four 
titles :—Maharajo, great king”; Kajatirajo, ''over-king 
of kings ” ; Devaputro, " son of the gods ” ; and 
Kushanaputro. 
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In order to find here the use of a name Kusha, the 
Baron wished at first (p. 87, note 1) to read the last title 
as Kuslidnuputro \ setting xip a hybrid compomid; tlie 
first member of which would Knshcmu for the foreign 
genitive plural and the second tlie ordinary 

Indian word meaning ' son \ Finding that that cannot be 
done/he now seeks to get at the same base in another 
way, by reading (p, 755) Kus/ulnam imtro\ setting up 
thus a purely Indian expression, in which he would 
recognize the separate Prakrit genitive plural of Kuslia, 
and justifying that by claiming that there is a distinct 
dot (meaning an anusvdra) above the syllable iia?- 

Much may be done with the help of the imagination in 
dealing with records which are as much damaged as this 
one is. But, in the first place, I say again that the back 
of the squeeze, which is still before me, shows that we 
cannot read ^nam, any more tl) an oiu as was originaby 
proposed b}^ the Baron. The marks over and around the 
na, wliich. are matched by similar marks in many other 
places in the record, are due, here as there, either to 
damage to the stone or to natural dents in it, and do not 
include anything that was intended to be an anusvdra. 
The syllable is mr, and nothing else. 

And take the matter on simple lines of common sense. 
The construction with a separate genitive would be 
altogether out of place in such a list of titles. And the 
composer of the record was quite aware of tliat. In the 
preceding title, “ son of the gods ”, he has very naturally 
and properly given, not devanam putrg, but deva-putro. 
If he had been using a base Kusha, he would have given 
the fourth title as Kusha-putro, But he has actually 
given Kushdna-putro ; in which he has used distinctly 

^ The ^^ipsisshna verba of an authority (I)r. Yogel) to which the 
Baron refers in note 2 on p. 754 as supporting his proposal are simply : 
—“It is true that there is a depression which might be taken for an 
mixisvdra, but this part of the stone is damaged to such an extent that 
it may just as well be casual.’’ 
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the base Kushana, exactly analogous to liis use of the 
base deva in deva-piitro. 

The title is— 

Kushana-putro : 

“ son or descendant of the Kushanas.’" 

The Panj tar inscription 

The Baron has certainly not been fair to this record. 
I suggested (p. 372) that that was a result of his not 
knowing the original figuring of it, which I then 
reproduced in the plate at p. 378. But it seems that 
my charitable supposition was wrong. The Baron did 
know that figuring ; but he '‘ignored” it (p. 758)1 

As regards his next remarks, I am not responsible for 
the fact that Sir A. Cunningham — (wlio, it must be 
remembered, dealt with this record in 1854, 1863, and 
1875,^ when not so very much was known about the 
Kharoshthi characters and the Indian dialect for which 
tlmy were used) — failed to decipher the word at the end 
of the first line. 

That word is one of three syllables.- As I have said 
(p. 372), the first two syllables are unmistakably raja,^ 
and the original figuring — (the later one agrees 
substantially, but is not so complete here) — makes it 
a moral certainty that the third, which is damaged, w’as 
mi. And so we have the quite natui^al and appropriate 
expression — 

^ The references are, for 1854, JASB, 23. 705, and plate, No. 4 ; for 
1863, JASB, 32. 145, 150 ; and for 1875, ASI, 5. 61, and plate 16, No. 4. 

^ The Baron says “(C. does not even mention the third letter)”. 
This is in a way correct ; at any rate for Cunningham’s remarks in 1875, 
when he only speculated as to the values of the first two syllables, where 
he was then trying to find a king’s name. But in the figuring given 
therewith, as also in the earlier one, he distinctly showed three syllables. 
It is impossible to say why he did not try to decipher the third one, 

® They were actu£illy read by Cunningham as raja, without any 
hesitation, when he dealt with thisireeord first, in 1854, in his treatment 
of it which the Baron has ‘ ‘ ignored . 
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m all arayasa Guslianasa raj am i : 
in the reign of the great king the Gnshana.” 

There is one more remark to be made about tin's record. 
As I have already said (p. 372), the original stone is not 
forthcoming now, and we are dependent on the two hgurings 
of it given bjT' Sir A. Cunningham. Those hgnrings are 
liand' drawn, like so many others of that time. It did not 
need the remark made by the Baron, and the two samples 
given by him from the Maiiikiala inscription (p, 759 and 
note 1), to impress upon us that hand-drawn figurings 
are not as reliable as mechanical facsimiles. This is 
well known to all epigraphists. But -when, as in this 
case, nothing else is forthcoming, we must do our best 
wdth the hand -drawn figurings. And in favour of these 
two there is this to be said: they are so good that every 
syllable (except the last one), of at any rate the first .line, 
can be read without the slightest doubt ; and they were 
made at a time wdien there was no preconceived view as 
to the possible bearing of the record, and so nothing to 
lead to the figurings being in any w^ay even unconsciously 
influenced. 

The Manikiala inscription 

The reading given by me from this record (p. 373), viz. — 
Gushana-vasa-saihvardhaka : 

'' an increase!* of the Gushana race,” 
is not a reading invented by rne, though that might well 
be thought from the Baron's words on p. 757. Except 
that, for reasons given, I substitute na for na, I have 
simply followed tlie reading laid down by M. Senart and 
Professor Ludei*s. 

The Baron originally sought (p. 84) to read the first 
term of this expression as Gushanu, = Gushdnu ; thus 
finding here, again, the foreign genitive plural of a base 
Gtisha, = Kusha, Now, as judged by his reference to 
what he wmuld like us to accept as the reading in the 
Mat inscription, he seems to seek (p. 758) to find the same 
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base Gttsha by substituting here, also, the Prakrit genitive 
plural Gushanam, = Gushanam. 

But, in addition to the fact that the actual syllabic is 
no more oimh or nam than it is om or either term, 
Gtishdmv or Gushdnarii, is equally inappropriate. In 
Prakrit, as much as in Sanskrit, such an expression as 
■vamsa-samvardhaka requires before it, not a separate 
genitive, but a base in composition with it. And what 
the composer of the record has given us is tlie base 
Gushana, whicli means (according to tlie Kharoshth! 
spelling) Gushana, == Kuskdna} 

The coins of Kadphises I 

The Baron complains (p. 755) that I have not noticed 
at all his argument based on the coins of Kozoulo- 
Kadphises, otherwise known as Kadphises I, and that 
Mr. Allan has dismissed it very briefly. When I found 
that Mr. Allan, too, intended to comment on the Baron’s 
views, I was glad enough to save space by leaving 
this detail to him. He has said much more about it 
(pp. 406-8) than the short remark which the Baron has 
(juoted: and in my opinion be has said all that was 
necessary. However, I wdll add a brief remark by way 
of a summary. 

In the Kharoshthi legends on some of these coins the 
Baron has proposed to read according to his original case 
Ktbslumu, for Kushdmv (p. 85), and according to his later 
case Kushanarh, for Kiislidnam (p. 757), as, respectively, 
the foreign and the Prakrit genitive plural of his 
desiderated base Kttsha. ^ The same principles of reading, 

^ Mr. Pargiter has proposed (pp. 646, 650, above) to read no, and 
to find here Gusliaiio, as the foreign nominative singular of the base 
Gushana, = Gushana, Kushdna, used, in foreign fashion, instead of the 
base, as the first member of the compound. As he has said (p. 651, 
note 1), his reading would strengthen the case which I support ; at any 
rate it would not help the Baron’s view, But I regret to have to say 
that, for reasons already given (p. 373, and note 2), I cannot agree with 
him : I retain the belief that the syllable is ria. . , ^ , 
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applied to the legends on the coins of another ruler, 
Pakores/ would give us the trulj- remarkable titles — 
mahaniju and 

or maliaramjam and Tamjamtirmhjarh, 
instead of the ordinary — 

maharaja and rajatiraja, 

which are yielded by those legends when read on sensible 
lines. This point, I think, may be left at that, without 
any further comment. 

The Shaoiiano shao coin-legend 

Certain coins of Kanishka bear a legend which runs 
thus : — 

Shaonano shao Kaneshki Koshano : 

‘'Kings of kings, Kanishka, the Kushan.” - 

This arrangement and interpretai-io]i of the legend are 
not new ones, put forward by me and endorsed only by 
Mr. Allan, as might well be thought from the Baron's 
remarks (p. 759 f.). They are the standing treatment 
of it, always accepted until the Baron came forward to 
dispute it. 

In his desire to find here, again, the use of a base 
Kxisha, the Baron wislies to persuade us (pp. 83, 759) 
that the legend begins with Koshano ; and that tliis word 
is a genitive plural (instead of a nominative singular), 
dependent on shaonano shao. 

Now, the Baron admits (p. 759) that I have established 
the fact that substantial parts of the general design nearly 
always separate the words Koshano and shaonano on the 
coins in question. And he admits also that this fact would 
indeed favour the accepted arrangement of the legend, 

^ Whitehead, Coins in the Pa7ijab Museum, vol. 3, plate 16, No. 76; 
and see p. 156, note 2. Compare Gardner, Coins of the Greelc and Sajthic 
Kings of Bactria and India, plate 23, fig. 8. 

2 The legend is in Greek characters, cursive; and the omicron in it 
represents an n, as it so often does in the Greek transliteration of Indian 
names, etc. 
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supported by me, and militate against tlie new one proposed 
by him, “ if [he says] it could be proved that tlie parts of 
the genera] design constituted on tlie coins of the pei-iod 
anything like marks of punctuation/' But he goes on to 
ask: — ‘“But can such a rule be proved ? ” A little real 
study of coins would, I think, have given the Baron the 
answer to this question, and have resolved some otlier 
doubts which he has. 

It can hardly be denied, I imagine, that every coin- 
legend, like any other sentence which is not either 
nonsense or a riddle, must begin with some particular 
word, and cannot be read haphazard from any point in it ; 
also, that it would not be altogether a senseless proceeding 
for the designer of a coin to ensure that there shall be no 
doubt as to what is intended to be the first word of his 
legend. And a glance through the plates in Gardner's 
Catalogue —or through those in Whitehead s Catalogue— 
wdl show that the designers of the coins represented 
therein did in many cases mark distiim.tlv fUa 
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deRign; SO that any other word of it —even tlie king’s 
name— might be divided at any place that should be 
found convenient.’^ . 

That gives the answer to the Baron’s question: the 
coins themselves prove the rule that he wants. It also 
answers another question raised by him in bringing into 
tills matter another legend which has nothing to do with 
it, but which happens to illustrate further my remarks : 
he asks (p. 759): — “Do not the king’s legs, which 
generally separate Koslicmo from shaonano, stand between 
the iota and the lambda (in hasileon) on some coins of 
Kaniska (ef. Whitehead, pi. xx, No. 4) ?” 

Certainly they do : and why should they not ? The 
coin to which the Baron refers is not unique, and has 
nothing extraordinary about it : it is one of the series for 
which see also Whitehead, plate 17, No. 53 ; Gardner, 
plate 26, figs. 1, 2, 3 ; and Cunningham, Coins of the 
K'lishdns, plate 16, tigs. I, 3, 5, 11. These are the coins 
of Kanishka, with the Helios, Hephaistos, Salene, and 
Nanaia reverses, wliich have on the obverse a Greek 
legend in Greek uncial characters. The legend is — 

O O 

Basileus basileon Kaneshkou. 

In each case it begins at the top, on the right (like the 
legend on the coins B, 1 and 2 in the plats at p. 378 
above), behind the head of the spear in the king’s left 
hand, and ends at the top, on the left (like that same 
legend), in front of his helmet ; the beginning of it being 
thus clearly marked here, again, by a substantial part of 
the general design intervening between the first and last 
words. On all these coins the word hasileon, at the 
bottom, is divided by the king’s legs between the iota and 

^ The same practice, of marking the beginning of a legend by placing 
a substantial [.)arb of the general design between the last word and the 
iirst, and of subordinating other parts of the legend to the design, can 
be traced also on coins of other lands and other times : it is found even 
on our own coinage of a quite recent date, 

JEAS, 1914 , 


65 
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lambda ; just as on the coin B, 2 the name KaneshM, at 
the bottom, is divided between the alpha and mi by the 
legs and the altax\ And it was so divided because it was 
only the middle word in the legend, and it was ioiind 
convenient to subordinate the treatment of it to the 
treatment of the general design. 

The Kushto coin-legend in which we are interested is 
marked distinctly as beginning with shaonano and ending 
with Koshano : not even the pronouncement by "'a well- 
known authority on Indian numismatics'', which the 
Baron has cited so hopefully on p. 760, can shake this 
position. For the rest, no doubt much may be done in 
the vspeculative line with the little-known syntax (see 
p. 760, note) of a language about which not much more is 
known than about its syntax. But in view of all the 
other evidence Koshano,'= Kushamb, the last word of the 
legend, cannot be the genitive plural of a base Kusha 
dependent on the opening term shaonano shao, from 
which, in the construction of the sentence, it is separated 
by the proper name of Kanishka, or of Huvishka or 
Vasudeva as the case may be : it can only be the 
nominative singular of a base Knshdn, in apposition 
with the proper name. 



Miscellaneous remarks 

In note 2 on p. 7 54, the Baron has complained that no 
notice has been taken of his suggestion that evidence in 
favour of the name being Kusha, Kusa, instead of Knshan, 
is to be found in the term Kusadvipa, which is the name, 
meaning “ the /atsa-grass island ", of one of the fabulous 
zones, each separated from the next one by an ocean, 
which the Hindu ideas of geography placed round outside 
Jambudvipa, “ the rose-apple-tree island " (India), and the 
Lavanasamudra or “ocean of salt" which surrounded it. 
This seemed, and still seems, too trivial to call for any 
discussion. 
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As to a remark made by the Baron on p. 760, I have 
not the slightest wislg nor, I understand, has Mr. Allan 
(see p, 403), to deny that the expression KfiMn sdh, taken 
as Persian and treated on '^purely philological grounds”, 
can be translated by “ king of the Kus or Kiisas But, 
as Mr. Allan has indicated, the Baron’s mistake has been 
in starting with tliat, at the wrong end, instead of 
examining first the contemporaneous evidence of the 
inscriptions and coins, which lead distinctly to the result 
that KuMn mh means ^'the Kusaii king 

As regards a remark made by the Baron in note 1 on 
p. 762, I am not responsible for the translation of the 
Tibetan work dealing with Li'-yul, Kiiotan. I believe 
that that translation is right. But it does not matter 
a jot for our present purposes whether that work does or 
does not speak really of “Kanishka and the king of 
luzan”. The important point is that it presents the 
transliterated form Gu-zaih, which, like the Chinese Kuei- 
shuang, can only indicate a name Giishan, = Gushan. 

A>s regards the Baron’s closing sentences, I think that 
any reader of Ids papers and mine will agree that it is 
his novel view, not the long-standing one that I support, 
whicli is so dependent on assumptions. But the question 
passes now beyoiKl the sphere of assumption and argument. 

We have now a new item of evidence in the inscription 
of the year 136 recently discovered by Dr. Marshall at 
Taxila : and this in fact clinches tlie matter. In line 3 
(p. 976 above) we have the clause — 

maharajasa rajatirajasa devaputrasa Khushanasa 
aroga-daclihinae : 

for the bestowal of good Ixealtli upon the groat king, 
the over-king of kings, the son of the gods, the Khushana.” 

No amount of ingenuity can find here in KImshanasa 
an equivalent of KvAdn Ja/qor take the word as anything 
but the genitive singular of a base Khushana, = Khushana, 
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The upshot of the matter is simply that the liame of 
Kanishka’s race was Kushana, Kushaii, with the occasional 
variants Qushdna, Gush to, and Klmshdna, Khushan. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Malay A - g ana - sthiti 

Dr. J. F. Fleet, commenting pp. 745'-7) upon 

my note concerning the above expression, adheres to his 
'' original interpretation of it twenty -five years ago”, and 
maintains that '' the word gana means simply ' a tribe 
not 'tribal constitution, i.e. embodiment as a tribe’”. 
He does not, however, refer to the authorities mentioned 
in the note or support the statement concerning the 
meaning by any confirmations. 

In order to put the difference of view in a pointed 
manner, it might be convenient to affirm that gana 
never and in no place has the meaning " tribe ”. But, 
unfortunately, the word "tribe” is itself ambiguous, and 
we might be led into misunderstandings not germane to 
the point at issue. So xnuch, however, may safely be 
said, that the meaning "tribe” is not, to my knowledge, 
given by any of the dictionaries, Sanskrit or European, 
although the wmrd is treated with sufficient explicitness 
by most of them. 

The ordinary senses ascribed to the word by Indian 
lexicograpliers are: (1) a collection or group (usually 
samulia) of animate or inanimate things ; (2) the following 
of Siva; (3) a subdivision of gidma, itself a division, or 
squad, in an army. 

In Buddhist writings denotes a group, class, or 

quorum, something intermediate between the Sangha and 
the individual monk; see, for example, the indexes to 
Professor Oldenberg’s edition of the Vinaya-pitaha, 
Among the Jains also the word was a technical term, 
meaning according to the Abhidhtoa-rajendra paras- 
parasdpelcsdndm anekalculoiAid'in sddhundvi samuddya 
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“ a group of SMlius, of different successions, standing in 
relation to one another/’ and according to Professor Jacobi, 
not inconsistently (“ Sacred Books of the East/’ vol, xxii, 
p. 288, n. 2), “the school which is derived from one 
teacher.” , 

If we turn to writers dealing with legal and coii- 
stitutional matters, we find Professor Foy {Die Kdniglicke 
(rewalt, p. 20, n. 1) giving the meaning “village assemblies”, 
while Professor Jolly (Recht und Sitte, p. 136) has “ Orts- 
ausschussen oder Gerichten” (“local committees or courts”). 
j}r. Fleet himself has doubtingly rendered gana-sre,ftha by 
“leader of an assemblage ” {Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
earioin, iii, p; 291, and n. 3). In the Mahdbhdrata, 
according to Professor Hopkins, “ we find corporations 
of every kind, under the name of gana'’ (J.A.O.S. xiii, 
pp. 81-2). The Artliasdstra (c. 24, p. 60) speaks of ganas 
of workmen (kdru) and artisans But, of course, 

it is in connexion with tribal names, such as Malla, 
Yaudheya, and Mala va, that the implication of the term 
specially concerns us. Relying upon the evidence 
adduced by Professor Rhys Davids {Buddhist India, 
pp. 17 sqq.) and Mr. Jayaswal {An Introductiori to 
Hindu Polity, pp. 3 sqq.), I represented the ganas as 
denoting “ [mailing] aristocracies ” ; and it is here that 
I find room for the ambiguity, since an aristocracy 
might in such a case be also a “tribe”. 

It should be observed that the existence of a gana in 
this sense does not necessarily imply the absence of 
a king, whether hereditary or temporary, and in the 
important chapter of the Mahdbhdraia (xii, 107) which 
treats of the matter the coexistence of a king is the case 
contemplated. The king must not consult with the whole 
gana, but with the chiefs {mukhya) : the strength of 
a ganit is union, and its weakness dissension. But, when 
coins are issued by the authority of a ga^ia (which is the 
case with the Yaudheyas), or an ora is maintained by it 
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(which is the case with the Malavas), plainly the absence 
of royalty is implied. 

It is an interesting etymological fact, upon which, 
liowever, no stress should here be laid, that gcma is in 
origin the same word (except in gender) as the Greek 
/SouX?? ; and one may indeed suppose the gana to be a sort 
of council representing the powerful families in the state. 

It is desirable to seek rather for points of agreement 
than of difference ; and accordingly one would ask whether 
Dr. Fleet seriously dissents from the view that tlie era in 
question, which he considers to have been maintained by 
the Malavas, had been used by them from its commence- 
ment. If we listen to his own statement, he goes further 
still, for we read (p, 746) that 'M arrived at the conclusion 
that something happened in B.c. 58 which led to a more 
definite constitution of them then as a tribe ; and I treated 
the era as running from that event, and so as having been 
founded by them ” If tliis view is adhered to, the whole 
question is settled, since it is plainly unnecessary to ascribe 
the institution of the era to some further cause, such as 
the reign of Kaniska. 

There would still remain, however, a linguistic question : 
does Malava-gmia-sthiti mean the ''continuance of the 
Malava gana ”, or " the usage of the same ” ? There is 
no doubt that spiiti can mean " a settled rule, custom, 
usage ” ; but what seems inappropriate is to include under 
such terms a method of dating. Upon repeated con- 
sideration I do not feel that we have the means of 
decisively resolving this question. 

It may be asked whether any suggestion can be made 
as to the nature of the event wliich led to the inauguration 
of the era in question. Since in earlier times the Malavas 
had Tinquestionably been under the rule of kings, it would 
be natural to suppose that the dating was from a termi- 
nation of that sovereignty. Now " the Cunga dynasty of 
Magadlia and Malava” is dated by Professor Kapson in 
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his recent work {Ancient India, 183) as ruling from 
; 184 to 72 B.C., an approximation no doubt. This brings us 

ratlier near to 58 B.C., and it is a plausible conjecture that 
tlie reconstitution of the Mdlava-gana may have been 
a consequence of the overthrow of that, or an allied, 
dynasty, whether due to a Saka invasion (cf. the story of 
Gardabhila) or to some other cause. 

F. W. Thomas. I 

The Date of Vasubandhu^ '‘in the Nine Hundeeds” 

As regards the article of Professor Otto Franke (JRAS. 

April, 1914, pp. 398-401) against my interpretation of 
“ in the 900 years ” and “ 500 years ” in the life of 
Vasubandhu, it is cei'tainly a peculiar use of numerals not 
often found in Cliinese literature. Wti-j^ai-nieoi-chnng, 
lit. " five-hundred-years-in ”, in an ordinaiy Chinese sense 
would mean “ during ” or " within the five hundred years 
But that it is not meant for a duration of time is seen 
from the context, which requires a point of time either 
900th (SOOtli) year, or may be some years after the named 
year (but not before it). In this sense I used “ the tenth 
- century” for 900. Vasubandhu’s date is, as M. Peri 

himself svbjs, " 900 years a.n. generally”, but sometimes 
"900 et plus” or "900 ans passes”, or even “1100 
years A.N.” So liere it is certain that the ninth century 
elapsed is meant by 900 and not that current. Perhaps 
my explanation 900-99 for 900 and 500-99 for 500 may 
sound too exact; but, if "900 years +” is meant, it is 

^ This note was sent in the form of a letter to Mr. ¥. W. Thomas. 

- See Bnlletm de VMcole frmiqaise Extreme-orient, Juillet-Decembre, 

1911, p. 356, n. 2. Instead of 900 another text has 1100 ; see l.c., p. 357, 

I As regards M. Peri’s article on the date of Yasubandhu, I am studying 

the materials once again. When I proposed my date 420-500 for 
Vasubandhu, a still later date was being assigne^d by M. Levi and 
others. So I limited myself to the safest materials. Several of those 
rejected by me were taken up by .M. Peri. I myself am in fa\^our of an 
earlier date for Vasubandhu- Asanga ; but I shall see whether or no I can 
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natural for a Chinese to mention 900 and leave the odd 
years. And I thought it quite reasonable to include all 
odd numbers 1-99 in the year-period of 900.^ In any case, 
900 and odd years will be the tenth century, and not the 
ninth century, as Professor Franke puts it. Besides, 
I don’t think that there is an example of e.g. cliiu-erli- 
nien, i.e. ‘‘ 900 years”, being used for the nintli century in 
Chinese literature. I am quite ignorant about the case. 

If an early part of the tenth century is meant, and not 
the ninth century, it is best to stick to the round number 
as M. Wassilief did, simply saying ''ftinf hundert Jahr ” 
or ‘‘ neun hundert Jahr, nach dem Nirvana des Buddha”, 
thus leaving odd years to the imagination of the readei’.- 
Lately, however, I found a strong reason to suppose that 
we should be all wrong if we translated such numeral 
phrases according to the usual Chinese sense ; for they are, 
after all, translations of a Sanskrit, or at any rate of an 
Indian, original.'^ To prove this we have an excellent work 
called the Samaya-bhedojjaracana-caJcra, by Vasumitra, 
of which w^e have three difierent Chinese translations.^ 
From these we can clearly see that clmnig, lit. “ within ”, 
‘"in”, is simply the Sanskrit locative or antare ; for Hiuen- 
tsang translates it as such, while Paramartha uses chung 
here, as in the life of Vasubandhu. Here Paramartha s 
translation abounds in the expressions such as “.after 
100 years “ full 100 years ”, “ 16 years over 100 years ” 


^ In Japanese, if we say Go-hyahi-nen-dai (jS. W ^ lit. 
the five hundreds ”, it means exactly the period of 500-99. Further, 
if we say Qo-hyahu-go-ju-nen-dai (£ W £ + If ^), it is for 
the period of 550-9, just as you say “in the fifties”, “sixties”, or 
“seventies ” of the current century. I think that this ought to be also 
the Chinese custom, if any era or dynasty lasts so many hundreds or 
thousands of years. Unfortunately, no era being in use in China, 
I cannot adduce any evidence for tliis. 

® Wassilief, BviddMsmm^ pp. 238, 240. 

^ [Cf. my I'emarks mpm, p. 749. ~F* W* T.] 

^ Kanjio Cat., Nos. 1284, 1285, 1286 ^ Wassilief, l.c., p. 244. 
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(vassasatassa tvpari solasame vasse),^ ^^iix the second, 
third, fourth, hundred years” (dvitiye,^ trtu^^ cdturthe 
varsasaie), or “in the 200th, 300th, 400th year ’’ {dvi- 
uarsasnte, tri-varmsate, catur-varsasaie)? M. Wassilief 
translates these last from the Tibetan text im fortgang 
des zweiten Jahrhunderts”, “ im dritten Jahrhundert ”, 
“ im vierten Jahrhundert ”, and, in case Chinese puts 
“when the second hundred 3 mar is full”, the Tibetan 
seems to put “ im zwei hundertsten Jahre From this it 
is pretty clear that when ii is prefixed to a 

“ hundred-’j^ears ”, the hundi^ed-j^ears means “century” 
(varmsatam), entirely against the common usage of the 
Chinese language ; for commonly ti-erh-(san, ssu)- 2 xd- 
nien would mean “ the 200th, (300th, 400th) year ”,'but 
never “ the second, third, fourth century No sucli 
century sjnstem exists in China. So far it is clear enough. 
Further, in the Treatise on the Eighteen Nikay as (Nanjio, 
No. 1 284), which is assigned to Paramartha, but is in 
reality a translation of Kumarajiva,^ 200, 300, and 400 
are used without the ordinal sign ti, and the case is 
exactly the same as for the 900 and 500 in question. 
In this text 116 years and 100 and odd years are not 
called the “ 200 years ”, while in the other texts they are 
called the “second century”; but when we come to the 
time whicli the other texts indicate with the words “the 
second century is full ”, then, and then only, it is said in 
this text “in the 200 years A. N.”, and after that we have 
only 300 or 400 years 

^ Sa7nwiiap(mldika , p. 294. ^ Dutiye vaasasataniare {Dip. 5. 53). 

Or these may be duUvarsaHate^ tri-varsa.4atem, caturm varmsatem^ or 
something like these, as we find in some inscriptions. See Bombay 
Archmologkal Report , Alarcb, 1913, pp. 58~9. 

Wassilief, he., pp. 249, 251, 252, 255. 

Ti is the sign of an ordinal. 

^ Especially the latter part of the book, which corresponds to 
Vasumitra's work. 

' The list is not quite clear on some points ; therefore I add the whole 
list at the end for a refei*ence. * 
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From these analogies we can judge that ''in 500 years” 
and " in 900 years ” of Paramai'tha's Life of VasubandJm 
mean the 500th and 900th year respectivelj^ but not the 
■fifth century and the ninth century. Thus, it would be 
the best after all to translate them simply '‘ 500 years” 
or " 900 years” A.N., as Wassilief did. But, if we under- 
stand that these are simply expressed in the round 
numbers, it will be only fair to assume that a few years 
after or before the named year are included therein. This 
will not be against the Chinese usage nor the Indian eitlier. 

How various year-periods are expressed in the three 
different translations of the presumably same original of 
the Samayad)ltecloparaGana-cakra : — 

No. 1286. No. 1285. No. 1284. 

Kiuen-tsauff. Farcondrtlia. Paramdrtha{KimdrajJm). 

100 and odd years a.n. 116 years a.x. 1 16 years a.n. 

In the second 100 years. In the second 100 years. In 100 and odd years. 

, , 5 , , , , , JJeest. 

,, ,, ,, ,, In 100 and odd years. 

When the second “100 The second “100 years'’ In the 200 years. 

years '*’ is full. being full. 

In the third ‘ ‘ 100 years *’. ^ In the third ‘ ‘ 100 j^ears ”. In the 300 years. 


At the end of the third In the third “100 years”. In the 300 years. 
“100 years”. 

At the beginning of the In the fourth “ 100 years”. In the 400 years, 
fourth “100 years”. 

J. Takakusu. 


Tkois Notes 
I. La date de Kaniska 

Le Vinaya des Mula-Sarvastivadins insere dans la 
section des Medicaments (Bhaisajyavastu) une sorte de 
ondhdtmya bouddhique du Gandhara ; le Bouddha y predit 
entre autres la construction du stupa de Kaniska. 

^ 'The text has 300 years, but we have to read “ the third 100 years ” 
from the context. , 
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M. Huber a cite at traduifc le passage dans ses Etudes 
Bouddhiques (BEFEO*, t. xiv, No. 1, p. 18) ; '' Le Bouddba 
dit : Apres rn on Nirvana, cet enfant qui s’amuse a faire 
nn stiipa en terre sera le roi Kaniska, et il fondera tin 
grand stiipa qiion appellera le stupa de Kaniska, et il 
etendra la religion du Boiiddha.” Ici encore, com me 
presqne dans tons les cas, le tradnctenr cliinois qui 
travaillait sous la direction de Yi-tsing a facheusemeiit 
abrege son texte. Le passage parallel e dans la version 
tib^taine (Dufea, ii, 247b 1. 2) ajoute dlmportantes 
precisions : '' Quand 400 ans seront ecoules apres uion 
Parinirvana il y aura, dans la race de Kusana, un roi 
nomine Kaniska ” {ha yohs m my a han las 'das nas lo 
hzi hrgya Ion pa dan 'dir Im sa nai rigs kyi rgyal 
po Ka nis ka zes hya ha 'byuol ha ’gyur ha). La 
date indiquee ici est aussi celle que donne Hiouen-tsang 
(Memoires, i, 107 : ‘‘Dans la quatre-centieme annee apres 
le Nirvana, le roi Kaniska monta sur le trone . . avant 
de raconter le fondation du celebre stupa. Le pelerin 
cliinois a, comme il le fait si sou vent, suivi le texte du 
Yinaya des Miila-Sarvastivadins ; mais il a neglige de 
lui emprunter le nom de la dynastie ; Toriginal, 
scrupuleusement reproduit, comme toujours, par le 
traducteur tibetain, mentionnait expressenient “la race 
de Kusana”. 

La date assignee a Kaniska par la prophetic du Bouddha 
dans le Vinaj/a des Mula-Sarvastivadins ne resout pas 
I’enigme chronologique qui a tourmente tant de cherclieurs ; 
elle introduit du moins un element de precision dans la 
controverse. De Hiouen-tsang, garant trop tardif pour 
imposer la conviction, la responsabilite de cette date passe 
a un Vinaya que des indices assez nombreux semblent 
reporter vers Pepoque de Kaniska (cf. Les Mements de 
Formation div Divyavaddna dans T'oung-Pao, 1907, 
pp. 114 sqq.). Du m§me coup, le chiffre de 400, adopte 
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par les redacteiirs de ce Vinaya, preiid une importance 
qiion ne saiirait nier. Le point de depart du compiit, 
lannee du Parinirvana, reste encore, il est vrai, impossible 
a determiner. Mais, a defaut de cette doniiee, le meine 
Vinaya fournit un . element assez solide de chronologie 
relative. Presque immediatement a la suite de la prophetic 
sur Kaniska, le Bouddha sur le chemin du retour passe 
par le pays des Surasenas et il annonce a Aiianda la 
grandeur future de Matliura. ‘'Une centaine d’annees 
apres mon Nirvana, deux freres, Nata et Bhata, fonderont 
en ce lieu un monastere qu’on appellera Nata-Bliata ; 
entre les en droits oil demeurent et couclient ceux qui se 
conforment au mmatha et a la vipasycma celui-la sera 
le premier, Et dans le bourg de Mathura il y aura un 
parfumeur nomine Secret (chin. ^ ^ ; tib. shas = Skt. 
Gupta) ; son fils nomine Proche-secret ^ ; tib. ner 
sbas = Upagupta),quoique manquant des signes merveilleux, 
sera comme un Bouddha. Une centaine d’annees apres 
mon Nirvana, il quittera la maison pour entrer dans ina 
loi, et il fera muvre de Bouddha.” La prophetic est 
identique dans la version chinoise {loc. laud., p. 35% 
col. 18 sqq.) et dans la version ti betaine (loc. laud., 
p. 249% ino). On reconnait ici la prophetic enoncee dans 
le Pamsupradana du Divyavadfea: asyam Ananda 
Mathuraydm mama varsaSatapatinirvriasya Gupto ndma 
gandhiko hhaviRyaii ] tasya p^dro bliavisyaty Upagup>to 
oiaTndlakmnako huddho yo mamavarsaAatapariniTvrtasya 
buddhakaryam karisyati, etc. J’ai deja eu Toccasion 
de signaler (Les Mements de Formation, p. 6) que 
cette prophetic avec le recit oii elle est incorporee se 
retrouve dans les deux versions chinoises de TAsokavadana 
datees Tune {A-yu wang tchoan) de 281-306, Tautre 
(A-yib tvang king) de 512, et aussi dans la version 
chinoise du Samyukta Agama ex4cutee entre 485 et 448. 
Cette mSme prophetic est encore rappelee dans les 
mSmes tei*mes, sans aucune modification, dans le dernier 
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cliapitre du SmhyiiktavastVj du Mti]a-Sarvastivildi-*vir)a.ya 
(id., Tokyo, xvii, 2. 9#, col. 7 sqq., et 95^ col. 9), ou 
Ananda sur le point d’entrer dans la Nirvana predit la 
transmission de la doctrine. La date d’Upagnpta vant 
approximativement pour rempereur Asoka, qui fut son 
disciple. II faut done en con dure e|ue le sy sterna 
clironologique des Mula-Sarvastivadins, fixe dans leur 
Yinaya pen de temps, semble-t-il, apres Kaniska, mettait 
un intervalle de trois siedes entre Asoka et Kaiiiska. 
Asoka regne, sous reserve d’un tres leger flottement, entre 
269 et 227 av. J.C. ; Tordination d’Upagupta, qui fut le 
guru d'A^oka, ne pent pas descendre plus bas que les 
premid'es annees du regne ; un intervalle de 300 ans 
(300-269 = 31) mdie assez loin de Tan 78 J.C. 

11. Le nom de Kusana 

traduit deux fois 

en chinois, par Buddhavarman et Tao-t"ai, 437-9 (Nanjio, 
1264), et par Hiouen4sang en 656-9 (Nanjio, 1263), se 
presente formellement comme I’oeuvre des “ 600 grands 
Arhats reuriis en concile par Kaniska. On pent contester 
cette attribution (cf. Takakusu, -On the Abbidharma 
Literature of the Sarvastivadins ’' : Journ. Pali Text Soc., 
1905, pp. 123 sqq.), que Hiouen-tsang iTavait pas hesite 
a contresigner. En fait I'oeuvre est un commentaire du 
Juanaprasthana-SdstTa. Pour expliquer ces mots: regner 
sur line region,’" la Vibbasa prend des exeinples reels. 
“ Comme le roi K'iu cha le roi Otidoun-tch'a 

iSl du Ciel de Ts'in ^ etc.” (trad. 

Buddhavarman, chap. 14; ed. Tokyo, xx, 7. 85^ col. 6; 
meme enumeration, col. 7) ; mais Pliouen-tsang (xxii, 1. 
107% col. 4) traduit ainsi : “Comme Kiu-clta-na M M 
31ou-lou~teIi/a ^ le Fils du Ciel de Tche-na 
31 115, Je ne m’arreterai ici ni sur Oudoundcli'a 

et Mou4ou4cka = Muru{m)da, ni sur 2Vm et Tclie-na = 
Cina, ni sur le titre de “ Fils du Ciel qui tons cependant 
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peuvent suggerer aiitiles observations. Je iie veiix 
signaler qiie ralternaiice KHu-cha et Km-cha-na. La 
transcription de Biiddhavarman, K'iu-clia, suppose line 
sonore a I’initiale ; j’ai deja traite de ce caractere a pi*opos 
du preteiidu norn Sanscrit de Khotan, Kustana, dans nies 
Notes chinoises siir VInde, v (BEFEO. v, p. 25 D) ; vine 
page plus liaut (p. 85^ col. 4, duch. 14) Buddha vaniuin 
emploie exactement les inemes caracteres ^ ^ Niu-clia 
pour rendre le nom du savant docteur Ghosa, qiie 
Hiouen-tsang de son cote traduit (p. 106“, col. 17) 
'' Beau son miao-yin, •§. Buddha varinan connait 
done le nom de cette djmastie sous la forme G^im, Mais 
Hiouen-tsang, qui se pique de reproduire rigoureuseinent 
les originaux sanscrits, retablit la forme pleine et correcte 
a la fois : Ktisana ; il n est pas jusqu a la nasalc cerebrale 
quil n’ait soigneusement notee. Sans son ttunoignage, 
on pouvait etre tente de reconnaitre cliez Buddhavarnian 
la forme originale et authentique du nom des Koucluvns. 


III. Les rois FouLoto de Khotan 

Les Annales des T'ang mentionnent une serie de rois de 
Khotan qui portent tons en tete de leur nom personnel 
Tappellation Fotv-tou. Le premier de cette serie est Foti- 
ton Sin, qui vint se presenter a la cour imperiale juste 
avant I’avenement de Kao4song (649). M. Sten Konow, qui 
vient d’inaugurer si brillaminent ses Etudes K/iotanaises 
(J.RAS. 1914, pp. 339 sqq.), a reconnu Fetrangete de cette 
appellation ; il a, par rinterm6diaire de Dr. Hoernle, 
consulte Prof. Bullock et M. Parker; sur la foi de leiirs 
indications il observe que 'Ga transcription correcte 
est probablement Fou-tcEa (Fu-cEa), qui seinble une 
autre manim-e de rendre Vijaya, on plutot Visa Mais le 
caractere lu ton dans Fon4on, et que les autoritfe 
de M. Konow ]ment tcEd (cEa^ ^ une valeur nettement 
definie dans les tranacriptions, oh il est dhisage constant; 
il repr6sente la des profe autrement di 
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la sonore palatale suivie de ct (on les sjdlabes pracritisees eii 
ja dans YusB^gOj comme dyciy etc.), D'aiitrepart le caractere 
ecrit qui so lit fou, et qui est iin caractere significatit’ 
sans usage dans les transcriptions, se confond aisemeiit 
avec le caractere a pbonetique identiqne, lii fei, en 
usage courant dans les transcriptions, ou il figure vi, m 6 
du Sanscrit. II me parait hors de doiite qu il faiit lire 
® fii-che, qui transcrit exactement vija; on retroiive 
ici le vijaya atteste par les sources tibetaines, et represente 
dans les documents anterieurs par Wei4ch‘e ^ (que la 
tradition niaintient ensuite dans des cas sporadiques). 
La substitution de Fei-che k Wei-tch'e vers 649 est un 
fait significatif ; Hiouen-tsang est rentre de ses voyages 
en 645 avec le prestige du pelerin, de I’explorateur, et 
du savant ; son influence propage et fait triompher une 
methode scientifique de transcription qui s applique 
a rendre exactement les sons des mots etrangers ; les 


annalistes de la cour se conferment sans retard au nouveau 
systeme, consacre par le grand nom de Hiouen-tsang. 

Sylvain Levl 


The Age of the Puranas 


Mr. Pargiter, who lias recently^ devoted some study to 
the approximate dating of the Puranas, has concluded 
that there are reasons for holding that Puranas existed in 
the fourth century B.C., and were authoritative even then, 
and he argues that they are older than my estimate of 
their date. The importance of the subject renders some 
investigation of tlie facts desirable. 

The new evidence adduced by Mr. Pargiter for the 
existence of the Puranas in the fourth century consists 
merely - of the fact that the author of the Artliasastra 
ranks the Itihasa as the fifth Veda, and analyses it into 
six elements, Ptirdna, liivrtta, Akhydyika, Udaharana, 


’ JRAS. 1914, p. 745. 

“ Vincent Smith, JSarip Hutory of India, p. 23, 
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Dharma^dstra, and Arthasdstra, Manifestly this adds 
jiothing to the Vedic evidence,^ whicli reveals to ns 
Itihdsa and Pwrdna. Clearly it is useless as a piece 
of evidence for tlie existence of Piirdnas in the modern 
sense, for all the other terms are generic, not descriptions 
of definite works, and all that it tells us is that ancient 
tales were current, a fact whicli is certainly natural. But 
what a Pur dim contained in the way of ancient tales we 
simply do not know, and in particular we liave not 
a hint that Purdiias contained a>ny historical matter 
at all at this stage. Therefore the new evidence is 
absolutely without value. 

Of quite different importance is the question of the 
evidence adduced by Mr. Pargiter himself in his Dynasties 
of the Kali Age, when he seeks to show tliat, as regards 
the account of these dynasties, the oldest form was 
embodied in the Bhavisya Purdna about the middle of 
the third century A.D., not later than a.d. 260-1 ; this 
form was borrowed from the Bhavisya by the Matsya 
during the period A.D. 275-300 ; the Bhavisya was revised 
and the account of the kings carried further down to 
about A.D. 315-20, and this form was borrowed by the 
Vdyu Purdna in one MS. ; it was further revised about 
A.D. 325-30, and in that form borrowed by the vulgate 
text of the Vdyu and the Brahmdnda, The Visnu and 
Bhdgavata Purdnas contain later versions. These are 
more definite results than those arrived at by Buliler,- 
and differ as regards the relative age of the Vdyu and 
the Matsya from those of 'Bhandarkar.'^ 

Unfortunately, the acceptance of these views requires 
a good deal of faith. The Bhavisya, the reputed source, 
in no case contains the information given in its reputed 
descendants, and the theory that these other versions were 

^ Vedic Index, i, 76,, 77, 540, See also below as to the important 
evidence of Apastamba, not used by Messrs. Pargiter and Vincent Smith. 

- lA. XXV, 323. 

^ Bombay^ Gazetteer y j, ii, 162. 
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derived from the Bhavisy a rests on an extraordinarily 
weak foundation. The SCxta in the Matsya prefaces the 
account of the kings with the verse tan sarvdn Mrta- 
yi^ymiii bhavisye Mr. Pargiter holds 

tliat bJiavisye must here mean ‘‘ in the Bhavisya Piirdna''. 
It is impossible to see the necessity; two MSS. indeed 
hiive hlmvisy an, and the sense of hliavisydn can be found 
in hhavisye, 'Mn the future.’' That this is the case is 
really made certain by the phrase above, €ita Vjvdhvam 
pravahsydmi bhavisya ye nr])ds tathd. It is wholly 
unreasonable to put a different sense on bhavisye kathitdn. 
In the Vdyu we find bhavisye pathitdn, but pace 
Mr, Pargiter this may and probably does mean nothing 
more than kathitdn, wii\\ the added implication of a written 
reeord, bhavisye meaning still “ in the future This view 
is confirmed by looking at the variants of p. 3, 1. 15, of 
Mr. Pargiter s te-xi : pravahsydmi ndmatas caiva tdoi 
which is so read in the Jfafej/a and with 

the variant in fi ve Ilatsya MSS. of bhavisy an kathitdn 
oirpdn, which the editor calmly says should no doubt 
be Bhavisye kathitdn nTpdn\ Or, again, the verse in the 
Matsya tasydiivavdye vaksydmi bhavisye kathitdn nrpdn 
is in the Vdyvu tdvato nrpdn, which Mr. Pargiter has to 
eondernn as a misreading, unless it can be found to give 
the same sense as the Matsya in his version, which is 
really impossible. 

The next piece of evidence of Mr. Pargiter is the use of 
the Vdyvj and the Brahmanda of the phrases bhavisya- 
(bhavisyajyjnair tcddhrtah at the end of the Aiksvaka 
dynasty in place of the viprcuir gUah purdtanaih of the 
Matsya. , In the face of the obvious parallelism and 
identity of sense of these phrases, we are asked to believe 
that Bhavisya here was the name of the Purdna because 
(a) Vya-sa alone had foreknowledge^ (b) otliers could only 
have it from him, (c) the Suta had it from Vyasa, and 
(cZ) therefore could not reasonably quote others. But tlie 


' ' 
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Matsya answers all this reasoning by tlie fact that the 
Suta gives the information as '' sung by ancient sages ”, 
and the phrase here means precisely the same, “ proclaimed 
by those who know the future,” i.e. the same people as the 
ancient sages. 

Finally is quoted, p. 59, 1. 10, bhav^ye te yrasamhliyCttali 
puTdiiajnaiJp smtarsihhih, which is held to support the 
rendering ''in the Bhavisya”. It is an extraordinary 
phrase to have this sense, and the obvious sense is " in the 
future”. That two MSS., of the Matsya have ptircme 
STuiisarpihhih is cited in support of the other version 
without a hint of the sense to be given to srtdisarpihhiJp. 

With this analysis of the evidence disappears, I think, 
the whole basis of the three recensions of the BJiavisya, 
themselves a very bold conjecture. That there was an 
old Piirdna called Bhavisyat is indeed proved by an 
authority cited neither by Mr. Vincent Smith ^ nor by 
Mr. Pargiter, the Apastamha Dharvia a fact 

which would render unnecessary Mr. Pargiter’s view that 
bhavisyajjnaih in the Brahmanda is a corruption, but 
unhappily the text of the Pwdna known to us by that 
name is evidently not the text known to Apastamba, 
and we are again left without any date for an existing 
Pwd'na, though we have proof Pivr anas of some kind 

did exist and w^ere of importance at the date when 
Apastamba flourished. 

The question then arises whether we can assume that 
the Matsya version was composed before a.b. 300. A still 
earlier date for the original version of the Bhavisya is 
suggested by Mr. Pargiter^ by reason of the fact that 
some five MSS. of the Matsya speak of Yajhasri reigning 
in his 9th or 10th year, which he interprets to indicate 
that a compilation was begun in the latter part of the 
second century. But this is a mistake the verse, if read 

^ Early History of India, pp; 2S. 

2 Brnhler, SBB, ^ p, is. 1 ; p. i% m. S. , 
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nava vctrsani JuijnaiiHh ktiriUe^ is merely a prophetic 
present ; there is a similar case o£ the use in respect of 
Senajit on p. 15, 1. 13, where the future is a variant reading.^ 
The later date is based on the view that the Maisya does 
not give any account of the Guptas, and therefore must 
have followed a version which stopped before that dynasty. 
Tlie question, however, presents itself whether the data of 
the Maisya do not point to a period beyond the beginning 
of the Guptas. According to that text eighteen Saka kings 
were to reign satani trvny asltmi ca, , Assuming, with 
Dr. Fleet,- that tliese Sakas are Nahapana and his suc- 
cessors, this gives us a date something like a.d. 458 for the 
termination of Saka rule, and, as this flatly contradicts 
the date assigned bj?- Mr. Pargiter, he -finds in these 
numerals the sense 183. This sense is manifestly not 
Sanskrit, and as the phrase happens to be clearly recorded 
also in the Vetyu, Mr. Pargiter has to fall back on a theory 
that this phrase Avas a translation from Prakrit, the 
words 103 being rendered by a sort of atti^action not 
mtam trini but saidni trlni. Apart from the Prakrit 
hj^pothesis, the suggestion of an inaccurate translation is 
too far-fetched, and the fatal difficulty arises that other 
numerals must admittedly be taken as ordinary Sanskrit 
ones, as, for instance, the 460 years of the Andhra 
dynasty.^ Instead of this wild conjecture it would be 
better in Mr. Pargiter s view to date the 380 years from 
56 B.C., taking this with Dr. Fleet as a Saka era, and see 
in the date an approximate allusion to the commencement 
of the Gupta period which is known to tlie other 
Piirdnasi^ 

^ This passage differs from p, 4, 1. 6, and p. 10, 1. 5, m giving the 
length of the reign, and so is prophetic. 

JRAS. 1912, p. 1047. 

So Mr. Fargiter’s view of 163 years for the Sisunagas iu place of 
360 is not accepted by Vincent Smith, Marly History'^, p- 45. 

' The Kushan line survived until the fifth century iu Kabul and the 
Saka Satraps until a.d. 388 ; see Vincent Smith, op. cit. pp. 274, 292. 
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Again, the Matsya knows of eleven Huns wlio a, re to 
reign 300 years (reduced by Mr. Pargiter as above to 
103), and Tusaras who are to reign 7,000 years, or, in 
the more moderate version of the Vdyib, 500 (periods which, 
contrary to his own principle that tonaii mtoAii = 300 and 
saidni trlni = 103, Mr. Pargiter makes 105, or correcting 
the Matsya 107). Now it is difficult to tit in iliese 
dynasties or decide who the^’^ were, but it is the case that 
the prominence of the Huns in Indian literature is inainh^ 
in the fifth century and tlm Huns as founding 

a dynasty in India can hardly be put at an early period. 
It is significant indeed in the case of Kalidasa, and points 
to his being assigned to an earlier date than is done 
Liebich^ and Vincent Smith, ^ that he treats of the Huns 
as living beyond the Persians,^ a fact wdiich indicates 
that his allusions are literary and reminiscent of the epic, 
the Huns being known to the Malidhlidrata? This fact 
is also supported by the fact recentl}^ admitted^ that 
Vasubandhu, the teacher of Dignaga, who is held by many 
authorities on the strength of Mallinatha to be known to 
Kalidasa, is really to be dated early in the fourth century 
rather than as was once held in the fifth.^ The mention 
of a Hun kingdom is therefore rather more plausible if we 
regard the Matsya as redacted in the fifth century. 

Mr. Pargiter lays great stress on the fact that it is 
incredible that the Guptas should not Have been mentioned 
if the Matsya account was compiled in their epoch. But 
here we are without cogent arguments. His own theory 
assumes that the Bhavi^ya was altered repeatedly — as it 
has been altered apparently quite recently — to bring its 

^ Vincent Smith, op. cit. pp. JHO, 41,0. 

Forsch. xxxi, 198-20k ® Op. cit. p. 304. 

** Mazumdar, JR AS. 1909, pp. 731 seqq. 

® Hopkins, Great Epic of . 47^- 

« Vincent Smith, op. cit. pp. 328-34 (.Fleet, JRAS. 1914, pp. 398-401. 

Takakusu, JRAS. 1905, pp. ,44.seqq. Vidyabhusana, Mediaera 
School of Indian :'{v- , ' 

' ',;'j 
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context lip to date, and we may ecjually put the question 
wJiy tlie Matsya lias not been altered also. We simply do 
not know why or when the dynastic lists came into the 
21(A:tsya and other PiirCmas, It is part of Mr. Pargiter’s 
view^ that the popular or ksatriya element in the Pwdaas 
was the older, and that the Brahmins took them over and 
worked them up, but it is the case that the earliest 
reference to a named is a reference ^ for a point, 

not of history, but of Brahmanical lore, and that the 
other early references are of the same kind. The 
kmtriya origin of the P'urdnas is therefore a thesis 
ivhich rests on no foundation. 

This consideration is of importance when we are asked 
to hold that the original version of the d 3 mastic lists 
were written, in Prakrit, but a literary Prakrit used by 
the higher classes. The evidence for this, adduced in 
Appendix I, counts in : (1) passages which violate' the 
Bloka metre in their Sanskrit form ; (2) certain Prakritic 
forms especially wliere Sanskrit forms would violate the 
metre ; (3) Sanskrit words used in forms which are 
contrary to syntax but can be explained if the corre- 
sponding Prakrit forms are replaced ; (4) mistaken 

Sanskritization of names ; (5) the copious use of expletive 
particles ; and (6) irregularities of Sandhi. We are here 
again, in fact, met with the theory which ascribes 
a Prakrit original for the epics, and much the same 
criticism is applicable to that theory in this case. Tlie 
metrical criteria (Nirdmitrdt hi Ksemakah ; bhoksyanti 
trimmtim ; astdvmisatir Haihaydh; hhagavan avatarU- 
yati) do not carry us far, for they are cogent only if we 
assume that genealogies must coincide with the strict 
form of the Sloka as elaborated by the metrical authorities ; 
they do not weigh if we admit, as we must, that the 
strict rules of metre are not applicable in these cases. 
The Prakritic forms must be examined carefully ; we are 
p. xvii, n. 2. ^ See Biihler, SBE. ii, pp. xxix seqq, ; 
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told that atha Magadharajaoio hhavitaro vaclCmni te is 
Pali, not Sanskrit. This is a pure blunder ; vadami te 
are not in the construction as often.^- In p. 52, ]. 13, we 
have a line which one MS. of the Vdyu reads as silaqiayin- 
yati raja tu nanadesem tejasd, and most MwSS. sthdpa- 
yisyanti raj dno nanadesesti te jand{Ji). Hence Mr. P ar ter 
derives an original sthdpayUyati rcijCino . . . te ja/nd, 
Prakritisms for rdjnah and tan jandn. But this 
ingenious conjecture goes beyond wluit is necessary. 
Bdjdno as an accusative was probably original, for 
accusative for nominative forms can be paralleled from the 
epic, and tejasd went with it : being unusual it was amended 
in two ways, as rdjd tu by one MS., while the others 
made a plural verb with the sense ‘'they will establish 
themselves as kings ’’ and then made tejasd into te jand(h), 
as the lack of continuity in construction from the previous 
line created by the change of subject made a new subject 
necessary. Again, on p. 33 the Matsya text shows signs 
of a line prasahya vyasanl nr^mm, which is traced to 
a Prakrit pasajjha vasanim nrpam ; but if vyasanim 
(not vyasanim) is to be read to correspond with vyasa- 
ninam of the Vdyu we still have a form wnth epic 
parallels- The same considerations can be applied to the 
other instances of less cogency cited by Mr. Pargiter, as, 
for instance, the use of the numerals such as vimiati 
without case forms, of which the Sutras present several 
cases ; instead of seeking a Prakrit original translated 
deliberately into Sanskrit, we have to do with accounts 
composed in the careless Sanskrit which is characteristic 
of the pre-classical Sutra texts and which persists in the 
epic. It is no wonder that these texts show plenty of 
quasi-Prakritisms ; it is a very different thing to postulate 
that the first version which appears in the Pm^dnas was 
ever itself a translation from the Prakrit. The theory 
shows its difficulties ; whjen we fijid; thiat the Matsya in 
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pp, 32, ]. 8, and 63, 1. 32, lias correct numeral 
expressions where the later Vayib and Bralimanda 
liave the ungrammatical varsdni hhaviid trayah and 
samcis trayah ; bad Sanskrit is a sufficient explanation 
of these vagaries rather than a resuscitation of a Prakrit 
original whicli the Matsya corrected. So also in the 
case of the Maisya and Vdyu use of Sisunaka for 
Sisunaga : to ascribe this to translation from Prakrit 
is easy but useless, for why should the name have been 
wrongly translated, if Sisunaga is the correct form, and 
the exchange of sonants and surds is a not rare 
phenomenon in Sanskrit. The real process is seen in 
cases like the v.l. eJmhsatra for ehachatra in the 
Bkdgavata in some MSS. The Prakritic influence here 
is only that of some transcribers, not a sign of a Prakrit 
original, and such instances are of course found already in 
the Vedic texts, showing the ever-persistent influence of 
the Prakritic tendency, which is no less clearly marked 
in the later ritual texts than in the Btvrdnas} 

More serious than these is the argument from the 
number of expletives such as tn, hi, ca, vai. Mr. Pargiter 
holds that they are too numerous to be accounted for on 
any theory but that a Prakrit past tense narrative was to 
be transmuted into one in futures, and as these were too 
long, expletives took the place of the verbs, or that 
expletives tilled up gaps left by substituting shorter 
Sanskrit forms for Prakrit forms. But the whole 
argument rests on the petitio principii that these Puranic 
chronicles are good poetry or were meant to be, and 
except in the Iiighest stage of Sanskrit verse the cases 
adduced by Mr. Pargiter are certainly not striking in 
their use of vei'se fillers to fit in with the names : hhavitd 
cdpi SujyesthaJp sapta varsdni vai taiah is a very 

^ See e,g. Biihler, SBE. ii, pp. xliv, xlv ; Wackernagel, AUind. 
Gramm, i, pp. xviii seqq. ; Peterson, JAOS. xxxii, 414-28 ; Keith, 
Aitareya Aranyahaf pp, 180, 196; Hopkins, Great JEJpic, pp. 261 seqq. 
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harmless and normal line, and to suggest that SivaJrl 
vai P^doma tw must go back to Sivasiri is quite needless. 
It is uselcvss trying to ascribe our taste in expletives to 
Indians, who are curiously fond of their verse fillers and 
who recognized their function at an early period.^ Again, 
the cases of irregular or double Sandhi are simply cases 
of careless Sanskrit, such as are not rare e.g. in the Bvhiuh 
devata. It is quite unnecessary to postulate a composition 
in an otherwise unrecorded literary Prakrit. The Purdnas, 
as everyone must realize,^ represent the popular side of 
Indian religion ; they were composed by the for 

the instruction of the people ; therefore as in the epic 
we find many clear traces of tlie influence of the popular 
speech on the composers and the handers down of tlio 
tradition alike, and this simple explanation is really far 
more plausible than the totally unsupported theory that 
the Purtlna texts, whicli, as we liave seen, existed in the 
time of Apastamba, w^ere composed in Prakrit or were 
translations of Prakrit originals. This theory has tlie 
grave disadvantage of postulating a distinction of a very 
fundamental kind between the Parana of the Vedic 
texts and the later Parana ; we are asked to accept as 
the source of the latter genealogies ballads and popular 
stories, first rendered into Sanskrit and then extended by 
the Brahmins to contain their special tenets, although for 
this construction there is no trace of evidence, and 
though the theory of the Parana as the popular side of 
Brahminism is at once obvious and convincing and has 
the high authority of BtLhler. 

There is one further consideration bearing on the date of 
the first account discussed by Mr. Pargiter in Appendix II. 
He holds that the MSS. of it were written in Kharosthi, 
a script used up to A.B. 300 or perhaps A.D. 350. The 
evidence, however, for this tjiesis is not regarded by its 

^ Ntruhtai - , i ^ ■ 

. ^ See n. xvii, n.' 2. 
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autlior as conclusive. As a matter of fact, it is wholly 
without weight, and ignores the constant errors of the 
MSS., wliiich render it quite needless to see in the 
confusion of y and s or k and hh a proof of their being 
originall}^ in Kliarostlu script.^ 

A. Berkiedale Keith, 


Besnagar Pillar Inscription B re-interpreted 

Tliis Bralnnanical religious record of the second 
century B.C., discovered by Mr. Marshall in 1908, is, 
I find, of considerable historical importance — firstly for 
the liglit it throws upon tlie origin and development 
of Buddhist doctrine and terminology, and secondly for 
its manifestly containing the first instance I can find of 
the affixed medial vowel ri in a Sanskrit document. The 
occurrence of the ri is not recorded by Btihler in his 
Indian Paleography (eds. 1896,1904, table iii) before the 
Christian era ; and this earlier appearance, not previously 
noticed, contributes to fixing the lowest date for the 
evolution of Sanskrit, one conspicuous difference of whicli* 
language from the older Prakrit, from which it was 
evolved, being the tendency to insert this characteristic 
vowel. 

Tlie contents of the inscription, moreover, bear a some- 
what different meaning from that assigned to them by 
previous translators. For I find that the terms, to whicli 
the different interpreters give diverse meanings, form 
really a known trifold category of cardinal Brahmanical 
virtues. As a result of not recognizing this fact, whilst 
one member of the triad has been given such varied 

^ I take this opportunity to correct Mr. Pai'giter's complete misunder- 
standing (JRAS. 1914, p. 743) of my statement that the Vedic texts are 
not books of historic purpose j that phrase merely means, as I think 
must be plain, that they do not deal with history ; their historic 
context is incidental and in my view of infinitely greater value than 
the pseudo-history of the epic texts. 
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renderings as '' liberality self-surrender ”, and “ self- 
denial’’, another,, svagciy has been omitted altogether 
from the group, and a different word from the context 
substituted. 

Tlie stanza is incised in two lines upon the \ isnuito 
Garuda pillar, and it was indited p]'esuma]>ly by the 
Greek ambassador Heliodoros, whose dedicatory inscription 
on the opposite side has been ascribed, through, the 
contemporary kings therein named, to the middle of the 
second century B.C., about B.C. 175-135,-^ which, is in 
keeping with the Mauryan form of its Bralimi script. 

In citing here for comparison the four transliterations 
and translations already published I have italicized in 
the latter trifold category as rendered therein. Dr, T. 
Bloch s (JKAS. 1909, p. 1056) is— 

1. tiiiinaiii amuta-jpadanaiii . . . anuthitanri[iiij 

2. neyati va dain[o] chaga apramfida. 

[Heliodoros] pledges himself to the three (cardinal virtues 
the observance of which leads to immortality, (viz.) self- 
constraint, liberality, and modesty.'' 

Professor L. D. Barnett’s (JEAS. 1909, p. 1093) — 

1. Trini (trimni ?) amuta-padani[ka]le (?) anuthitani 

2. neya ti v[iittam?] damam caga apramado. 

“ It has been said that one should know that there are three 
things which practised at the proper time are steps to 
immortality, viz. self-restraint, self -surrender, and 
diligence” 

Dr. Vogel’s (Ann. Ai'ch. Surv. Rep. 1908-9, p. 129) — 

1. Trini amuta-padani , . * [pta] anuthitani 

2. nayaihti svaga[ih] damo chago apramada. 

Three are the steps to immortality which . . . followed 
lead to heaven, [namely] self-control, self-denial, and 
ivatchfulness” 

1 Dr. Fleet, JEAS. 1909, p. 1089. ; 
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Professor Venis’ (JRAvS. 1910, pp. 814™15) — 

1. Trini ainutapadani . . . su anutliitani 

2. iiayaiiiti svaga damo chago apramado. 

''The paths to immortality are three; when rightly followed 
they lead to Svarga ; they are restraint of one’s organs, 
surrender {of one’s actions to the Lord), and attention 
{i.e. holding to the truth)’’ 

My own transliteration is the following. I liave 
italicized those letters in which I differ from former 
readings. 

1. Trini amrta-padani . . , sa aniithitani 

2. nayati svaga dama caga apramado. 

This I translate as follows — 

" Three are the paths which . . . followed lead to immortality, 
[namely] earnestness in Heaven[>aims], earnestness in 
self-restraint, and earnestness in charity.” 

My translitei’ation, it will be noticed, differs from the 
previous ones in disregarding, as merely accidental flaws 
in the stone, several dots which have been read avS 
aimsvdrcts, and in reading as ri the letter previously 
read as u in the second word of first line, thus giving 
amrta instead of amuta. That the letter in question 
is ri and not u will be evident by a reference to the 
published facsimile of the inscription in this Journal 
(1909, p. 1054, PL XVI). This photographic reproduction 
is much clearer in all its details than the ink impression 
given by Dr. Vogel (Ann. Arcli. Surv, Rep. 1908-9, 
p. 128, pi. xlvi), though that also shows the ri element 
unmistakably. 

The earliest form of the ri figured by Biihler in 
table iii, 1. 7, shows it as a short lateral stroke attached 
to the left side of the dagger-shaped ha, thus, which 
is, indeed, the normal location for the r in the later 
scripts. Now this lateral stroke is clearly seen in our 
inscription attached to the left side of the m (see below) 
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in both reproductions, but especially in Dr. iMarshalFs 
copy. On the other hand, the subscribed or ‘^Oigatiired 
ra in the Asokan alphabet is represented by a sliort 
vertical stroke affixed to the bottom of the latter, almost 
identical with the ordinary medial tv (see table ii, 1. 42, 
lettei'vS prd, pra, hrct, and 1. 43, vra). To difterentiat(3 
the suffixed ra from this u our inscription uses the 
crinkled, wavy, ornamental form of ra as found in the 
Siddhapur edict of Asoka (table ii, 1. 34, Nos. 11, 12). 
The initial letter tri is an example of this, where it is 

fixed to the letter ti, . From this oxv we now find in 

our inscription that the r is distinguished by using the 
old straight stroke for the ra ivith the addition of the 
transverse stroke on the left side of the rna, thus It 
was doubtless because of this downward stroke leading 
to confusion with the medial n, such as has misled all 
the translators of this inscription, which led to its being 
eventually omitted from below, and the whole suffixed 
letter placed further to the left and attached to the maiii 
letter by one extremity only, thus <( . As the shape in 
which we find the ri in this inscription is obviously 
a transition form which early dropped out of use, its 
presence elsewhere may afibrd a useful criterion for 
dating undated records to this period, namely about 
B.a 175-^135. 

The triad category of the three '‘paths’', or literally 
"steps” (pada), specified in the Brahmanical stanza are, 
I find, absolutely identical with the first three caixlinal 
virtues specified by Buddha in his first sermon, at Benares, 
in its most archaic verrion preserved in the Malta- 
padhana Snttanta^ as the path for " crossing ” to 
Nirvana, and Terming the, original version of the Para- 
■iniyo or Pdramitd. They are there enumerated in 

^ Dlglm NiMyct, 11. Se© my article 

on the age mid authority!, duly, 1914 , ; 
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inverted order, witli different synonyms for two of the 
terms, but tliey are essentially identical as vseen in this 
table, wliero I have contrasted the category from several 
other sources. 


The Tkifolt) Path, Bhahmanical and Buddhist, Compaked 

(The order as numbered in each column is that in each respective list 
and ill columns 4 and 5 the prefixed Tri-ratiia are excluded.) 


Beanagar Visiinite 
Inscription* 'B 
(/ nuthUrmi amrta- 
‘pcidi). 


SaddharmaPimdarika Anussatitthdna of i q 

Maha-padhana S. (Kern, SBE. xxi, 316, Pali Dbarmapada, 

{Furamivo). and Lai. Vist. [MitraJ, p. 346 (Childers, P; I . Mahavyi tpatfei, 


b Heaven. I 3. #Sai/j 7 o, Heaven. 3. Patience. 3. Gods. 3. Demtd. 

■ ' ■ i ■ ■ ' , ■ , . ' , ^ 

e. Dama^ Self- i 2. Sihx<, Right 2. Sila, Right 1. SllCt, M.orality. 2. 

]’estraint. | Gondiict. Conduct. 

3. Cdga^ Charity, i 1. Z>fL/a, Chari t 3 \ 1. Dana, Charity. 2. Cdr/d, Charity. 1. Cdgct. 


That Buddha sliould ever have taught that the worship 
of the gods was one of the main paths to Nirvana is 
certainly opposed to the general spirit of later Hinayana 
Buddhism. Yet we find in the very first Hinayana 
book of the first collection of Buddha’s discourses that 
Saggo is declared by Gotamo to be the third of the 
cardinal virtues, and the ordinary meaning of that word 
is heaven ( = Skt. svarga). Another meaning of Saggo 
is abandonment ”, that is, the Sanskrit sarga, in which 
direction I find that the word was eventually altered ; 
but originally it seems as if Buddha took over these three 
Brahmanical ''paths” bodily as the basis of his Pdra- 
mitds. For I find in what is the same trifold* category 
under the title of Anussatitthdna, in the Dharma2yada, 
that Saggo therein appears as Devatd or " the gods ” (see 
column 4 of table). 

This Pali category of the Buddhist AnussatiUhdna 
appears to me to be absolutely the same group as the 


Anuthitdni ;Ol our Besnagar inscriptions 

A - :1 ’,4' asj' \ v' ; ■' 1 ‘ . • ' ’ ■ V; 
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(cf. columns 1 and 4 of table), and the two titles them- 
selves to be identical That Pali title seems to me to bo 
inaniicestly an attempt to reproduce phonetically the 
Sanskrit Aiiiistliitani, and the Ceylonese interpretation 
of that title erroneous. The traditional Pali explanation, 
according to Childers {Diet, p. 45), derives the hrst part 
of the word, Amibssaiiy from Amissarati (Skt. A'H/ii 4- 
S7nra), ''to be recollected/' and interprets tlie category 
as " Subjects to be recollected It is in tins latter sense 
presumably that there has been introduced in front of 
the triple cardinal virtues the Buddhist triad, " Tlie Thi*ee 
Treasures.'' Whilst this etymology, however, leaves 
altogether unaccounted for the second part of tlie name 
thus mutilated, the significant fact Qxmains that these 
three virtues {mcluding vvm^ship of the gods) are positively 
placed within the selfsame category as the Buddhist 
Trinity; and thus po^esumes for these th^ee-fold virtues a 
position ofcaixlhial importance in Fri/mitive Btiddhism, 
Da^na, in the Bhagavad Gita (10. 4), has the sense of 
"curbing the passions" and "self-restraint” (Apte, Skt 
Diet, 1890, p. 380), and in Manu's category of cardinal 
virtues it is clearly employed as the equivalent of Ma 
or " right conduct" (Manu, v, 92). In the Dharmapada 
and Buddhist Abhidharma it is also " self-restraint, 
abstinence, sobriety, and discipline” (Childers, Diet, 
p. 111). As it is derived from if dam, to tame, its literal 
sense is well brought out by " self-restraint ”, which 
conveys the idea of " curbing wild passions 

Gaga, literally " giving away ”, " liberality ”, is clearly 
the ddna of Buddha, though the former word is also 
ascribed to him, instead of ddna, as we have seen in the 
Anussatitthana (table, col 4). The word is obviously 
archaic and is not found in the ordinary lexicons. 
Childers notes (Diet, p* 9*1) that it represents tydga, the 
ordinary meaning of whif^h if ^ eharity Tyaga, with 
;the higher idea .-pf and 
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self-sacrifice ”, occurs in the Bhagavad Gita, 12. 41, etc., 
and Tyagin is one who looks for no personal reward 
from the performance of ceremonial rites (Bh.G. 18. 11 : 
8kt Diet, p. 371), 

AmQ^ta-padani \ , . a2^ramado: This Brahmanical 
phrase for the path to immortality was manifestly taken 
over bodil,y by Buddha to define the path to his Nirvana. 
For we actually find in the Dhammapada, v, 21, the 
woidiB AipKimado amata-piadam, which is translated by 
Childers as “Diligence is the way to. Nirvana” (Diet., 
p. 28), and by Max Muller as “ EarnestnesvS is the path 
of inimortality ’’ (SEE. x, 9). In appropriating 

the phrase, however, the Dharmapada has left out the 
three Brahmanical (and also early Buddhistical) categories 
for which the earnestness is requisite. 

Amrta or immortality was in Buddhas primitive 
Buddhism the recognized equivalent of Nirvana. Indeed, 
as late as the fifth century A.D. we find the orthodox 
Pali commentator Buddha-ghosa saying, '^Nirvana is 
Aviata (i.e. AlmWa), because not being born, it does not 
decay or die” (Childers, p. 28). 

The above evidence seems to establish irrefutably the 
fact tliat Buddha, according to what must be accepted 
as the earliest authentic texts, took over bodily from the 
Brahmans their Yisnuite “Three-fold Path to Immortality” 
(Amrta-’p>adani amisthitdni) and made it the basis of 
his own Six-fold Path to Nirvana (the Pdramitd), and 
that the third cardinal virtue in Buddha’s original “ path ” 
was “ worship of the gods ”, 

L. A. Waddell, 


Maha-Padhana Suttanta 

In confirmation of the conclusion reached in my article 
Hii the Journal jip. 661-80, that the proper designation of 
the 14th book of the Dlgha-Nikdya is “ Maha-Padhana ”, 
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End not Maha-apadana '' as adopted in the Pali Text 
Society’s edition, I find that in another book in the Pali 
canon the epithet of Fadhana is actually applied to 
Buddha. It occurs in the title of the FadJiu/iia H'ld/a of 
the Sutta Nipdta, translated by Fausboll in S.B.E. X, 
ii, 09 f. In tliis sutta, which describes tlui victoiy of 
Gotama over Mara, the Bodhisat justifies for hinrsolf the 
title of Padlidna (Pradhdna) or ''Tlie Foreino>st Being iti 
these words, ■which he addresses to Mara : — 

V. 19 (p. 71), ‘'This army of thine which, the ivliole 
iDorld of men and gods cannot conquer I vjill crush 
with Understanding as (one crushes) an unbaked 
earthen pot with a stone.” 

We have thus two ancient canonical Buddhist texts 
bearing the title of Padhana, namely, the Padhana Sutta 
and the Mahd-Paclhdna Siitta, in both of which Buddha, 
who is the main theme, is clearly designated in the 
title as Padhana or "The Foremost Being”, wliich 
was a pre-Buddhist SMkhya epithet for the supreme 

L. A. Waddell,. , ' 


Brahmanical god. 


Mb. Eabindranath Tagore on Bengali Prosody 
Mr. Tagore has been so good as to examine some quite 
tentative suggestions of mine as to the nature of Bengali 
accentuation and metre, and has made them the text for a 
brief statement of his own views. His authority in such 
matters, both as an enthusiastic student of Bengali verse 
and as an innovator in rhythm, is unquestioned. I have 
, ventured, therefore, to make a translation of so much of 
Mr. Tagore’s letter as deals with accent and prosody. It 
is no light task to translate a poet’s prose, and I am 
painfully conscious that my rendering does no justice to 
Mr. Tagore’s inimitable style, I hope, however, that 
I ])ave given fairly cleat : expression to liis arguments, 
and indulgent readers wjll^yiy see with what delightful 
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Immonr and vivacity lie discusses what is, at first sight, 
<a somewhat dull and technical subject. 

I liave ventured to add a few comments of my own, 
chiefly by way of supplying European parallels. I feel 
the less impelled to apologize because Mr. Tagore generously 
admits that a foreigner can sometimes draw attention to 
points which escape a native from sheer familiarity. I hope, 
too, that my annotations may induce Mr. Tagore to en- 
large upon one or two points which are perhaps still a little 
doubtful. But I leave Mr. Tagore to speak for liimself. 

Mr. Tagore writes as follows ; — 

I am delighted to And that vou have been investigating 

O'- t/ o o 

tlie subject of metre. Hitlierto, no Bengali has written 
a word about indigenous Bengali metres. I had intended 
to attempt a treatise on the subject myself, but my pen 
grows lazy. You liave seen people laboriously pushing 
along a motor-car wdiose machinery lias gone out of gear ! 
Such is 1113?- case ! 

You say that the phrasal accent in Bengali falls at the 
beginning of a clause. I liave long felt that this is so. 
In English every word has its own word -stress, and metre 
for an English poet is the skilful arraugement of words in 
such order that tlie stresses shall fall so as to create a 
recurrent beat. In Sanskrit the metre is not a matter of 
beats of stress. But tlie matras or audible units of verse 
differ from one another in containing vowels naturally 
long or short, or vowels whose sonority is affected by 
following compound consonants. The play of Sanskrit 
metre is determined bj^ these matras^ as in tlie verse 
astyuttar syaxhdisi devatatma. 

In a phrase sucli as this the current of sound comes into 
collision with vocal obstimctions at the points where 
compound consonants or naturally long vowels occur, and 
is thus broken into recuiTent waves of sound. 

There is obviously some convenience for the poet in 
languages in which each word has its fixed pronunciation, 

" JEAS, 1914. ' , ■ 67 . 
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80 that its enunciation is not a matter of choice or taste, 
its aspect being recognizable at sight. When a 'written 
sentence in such a language is presented to us, we liave a 
definite picture of a prescribed rise and fall of voice. In 
Bengali, on the other hand, one strong syllable is followed 
by a whole series of atonic syllables which glide ovei* the 
ear so fast that it is difficult to grasp tlieir intonation. Is 
it not the image of one of our joint Hindu families ? The 
head of th.e household is easily recognized, but beliind him 
is an undistinguishable and undistinguished crowd ! How 
hard is it to note their number and quality, or indeed to 
recognize them as separate individuals at all I 

No doubt this is why our bards and popular reciters, 
useful as they are in providing pleasure, and even 
instruction for the common sort, yet feel obliged to import 
from time to time fuliginous Sanskrit compound words 
into tlieir tales. Rustic folk do not understand these 
borrowings, it is true, but their minds are stirred and 
exalted by the swelling and stately polj^syllables. So our 
poets, when they are at a loss for moving sounds, make 
free use of Sanskrit words, because of tlieir majesty and 
sonority. So also, in the* songs heard at ydtrd smd jMcdli 
entertainments, the verses . are overloaded with the 
ornaments of assonance and alliteration. Such additions 
may be meaningless, or even ungrammatical, but the 
vulgar ear ci*aves for such gratification so greedily that 
, the composer dare not be , too critical. A curry of 
vegetables needs stronger spices and richer condiments 
than a curry of meat if it is not to. be insipid. Such 
additions add little to the nourishment afforded, but they 
stimulate the appetite 1 Why else, I suppose, does the 
Rtoacandra of Dasarathi Ray bewail his grief witli such 
pathetical wealth of assonance ? 

ati aganya kaje 
chichi jaghanya saje 
' ■ ■ ‘'T'. . ;'^.|-;ghoy i.ranya: itnajhe . . 
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An unfailing device to awake sympathetic emotion ! In 
the verses of Krsna Kamal Goswami, of whom you will 
find an appreciation in the History ’’ of our friend Dines 
Cliandra Sen, there are heaps upon heaps of such amiable, 
such excusable absurdities. After all, they liarin no one, 
t]}ese ingenuous barbarisms ! For instance, 

piinah yadi kono ksane 1 deklia dey kamale-ksane, 
yatane kare raksane | jtoabi tata-ksane. 

It cannot be denied that the superfluous e sufSxed to 
the words hamale-kmn and rahmn are meaningless. But 
in the floods of assonance in popular verse how man}" 
sucli supererogatory es and iis are swept downstream. 
They are otiose, but, once more, what matters ? 

But tliere is a more important thing to be carefully . 
borne in mind. The ancient Bengali verses of the 
Rtoiayana, Mahabharata, Annadamangal, Kavikankan, 
Candi, etc., were always, sung to a tune, and tlie music 
disguised defects in the soundvS and gaps in the metre. 
There was the excitement of an audience, the fly-whisk 
waved, tlie kara-tdl beat out the time, the mrclanga 
throbbed its accompaniment. But when we read ancient 
verse in cold blood witliout tliese exciting aids to 
enjoyment, tlien it is easy to make tlie discoveiy, not only 
that words have not eacli its own fixed accent, but also 
that each akmr may usually be counted as a separate 
mCitra, as e.g. in the verse 

Maliab]iarater(a) katha | amrta samto(a). 

Here you find fourteen aksars and fourteen mdtrds. 
All the sounds, in this particular case, are of the same 
lieiglit, as it were. Is it not like our flat deltaic land of 
.Bengal ? As her broad bosom is level, so are her pay dr 
and tripadi metres. They involve no climbing, up 
or down. 

This peculiarity is of help to the singer. Just as the 
rivers and water-channels of Bengal spread at will hither 
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and thither in countless creeks and effluents, vso tlie tune 
spreads itself easily over syllables that have all a similar 
phonetic value. The words follow tlie tune obediently 
with downcast faces 1 

Yet when such metres are read aloud apart from the 
are widowed, as it were, and bereaved of a 
That is why, to the present day, we 
More; than that. Even 
prose we use a rhythm which is 
No doubt this is a result of the 

Nay, habit 
sort of sing- 


tune they 
necessary support, 
chant verse and do not recite it. 
in the reading of 
practically a tune, 

natural characteristics of the language, 
compels us to read even English in a 
song, a trick which no doubt sounds oddly enougli in 
English ears. 

But I do not wish to commit myself to the statement 
that eacli akmro, always occupies a single It 

cannot be that syllables containing compound consonants 
have the same phonetic value as syllables containing 
single consonants. For instance, take the verse 

Kasi Eam(a) Das(a) kahe, 1 sune punyavan(a). ^ 

Obviously the four syllables of pmjyavdnici) are not of 
the same metrical weight as the four syllables of Kd&i 
Rdm{a). But when the words are tugged and strained 
to fit them to a tune the intervening gaps are so filled up 
that heavy and light words come' to occupy the same 
space in a verse. If your invited guests sit side by side 
on chairs, the chairs being equal in width, all your friends 
occupy the same space, whether they be stout or whether 
they be slim. But put the same people to squat side by 
side on a carpet in our Indian fashion, and then each fills 
an area proportionate to his real dimensions I In our old 
paydr and tri-padi metres you must think of the words 
as conventional, civilized folk, trained to sit in chairs and 
occupy a space easily calculable beforehand ! 
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‘‘ Equality,” fraternity,” are excellent things when 
they are made of sterling metal, but if they ring false 
they are best thrown away. In our old literature the 
equality and fraternity of sounds is imposed upon them 
by chanting, but the spuriousness of tliese qualities is 
revealed when the old verses are read aloud. A sense of 
this defect has long been present in my mind. Long ago 
I noticed how some of our old poets had striven to remedy 
this defect in our piosody by the occasional use of 
Sanskrit quantitative metres. There are one or two 
examples in Bharat Candra Ray. 

For example, here is a \totaka\ verse — 

Maha Rudra vese Mahadeva saje. 

In the compositions of the Vaisnava hymn-writers such 
metres abound. For instance, 

Bhara badara maha Bliadar sunya mandir mor. 

But these imitations can hardly he called Bengali at all. 
When Bharat Candra used Sanskrit metres he employed 
only Sanskrit words. As for the Vaisnava hymns, they 
are written in a perversion of the current speech of 
MithilA So my elder brother [Mr. Dvijendranath Tagore] 
has amused himself by writing burlesque quantitative 
vei'se, things like the following [in manddhranta chanda ] — 

icclia samyak(a) bhraman-gamane, kintu patheya nasti, 
paye sikli, man ure ure, e ki daiver sasti 1 

But these macaronics will not serve in Bengali, because 
ill our langua<^e the difference between long and short 
vowels is not predominantly audible. 

Oil the other liand, I firmly believe that there is an 
audible, a metrical difference between syllables containing 
simple and compound consonants respectively. So con- 
vinced was I of this that, some years ago, I composed 
a book of verses entitled Mdnasi, which contains examples 
of metres in which syllables containing compound 
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to its lair to die ! It lives and thrives in the heart of the 
people. You may hear it on the lips of street singers, in 
tlie hymns of religious devotees, in the rhymes of the 
nursery. It cannot, I admit, yet swagger into polite 
society, with a caste-mark of printer s ink on its pale 
forehead! But its throat throbs with song; its bamboo 
flute tootles sweetly in the village street ; where tlie 
ceaseless torrent of popular song bursts into spray, tlie 
Jias-anta words rattle joyously against one another like 
pebbles swept together by the stream. No such inspiriting 
sounds are heard in the great still pools of conventional 
poetry. 

In tlie verses composed in my later years I have striven 
to introduce the music of current speech, simply because 
popular language runs freely and gladly like a sparkling 
brook. Its wavelets dance and babble naturally. The 
lines you quoted from my Gitahjali are written to evoke 
the clash of consonants in collision. For instance, 

(amar) sakal kata dhanya kare' phut’be go phut’be, 

(fimar) sakal vyatha rahgin haye’ golap haye uth’be.^ 

If you look at these lines carefully, you will find that 
each knot (so to speak) of the metre contains a consonantal 
effect, a shock of clashing consonants. The very word 
dhanya, so soft in its Sanskritic pronunciation, is spoken 
as dhan-na in Bengali, and might very well be written so. 
Let me now rewrite these lines in conventional metre. 
Tliey would run something like this — 

yata kata mama sa~phal(a) kariya | pliutibe, kusurn 
phutibe, 

sakal(a) vedana arun(a) varane 1 golap Iiaiya uthibe. 

^ Roughly translated, the distich means, “ all my thorns will assume 
a new grace and blossom as flowers. All my griefs will take on a ruddy 
blush and bloom as roses. It happens that, leaving out the extra- 
metrical dmdr, the lines are typical verses of 8 4- 5 or 6 syllables, 

but written in the elliptic colloquial, which leaves out many a’s and 
i’s, and so produces contact of cwsonants (see my note ad Jin.). 
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Or, again, if we adopt the convention that syllables 
containing compound ^^letters are the metrical equivalent 
of two mdtras, then the lines might run— 

sakal kantak sarthak kariya i kusiiin stavak phutlbe, 
vedana yantrana rakta murtti dhari 1 golap haiya 
uthibe. 

You can now, perhaps, see how our conventional verse 
has burst the heads of the drums whose tlirob we hear in 
compound consonants, has stuffed plugs of lead into the 
stops of the flute, stops created by the impact of final 



consonants on tlie consonants that succeed them. Tlie 
natural, the spontaneous melody of the language has 
been throttled, and an adventitious, artificial jingle 
has been imposed upon it. The tears in the eyes 
and the smile on the lips of our own native muse have 
been hidden behind the meretricious tinsel of a veil 
borrowed from Sanskrit. We have forgotten how piercing 
and significant is the glance of her dark eyes 1 I liave 
done what I can to pull aside the encumbering garment. 
Followers of convention may blame me : I care not a whit. 
Let them, if they will, appraise the workmanship of the 
veil and the* price of its glistening embroidery. Wliat 
I want to see is the bright eyes behind it. In tliein you 
will find a wealth of beauty not quoted in the market- 
rates of tlie bazaars of pedantry. 


Translator'^ Note 

It is difficult for a matter-of-fact student to comment on 
utterances so eloquent and so ingenious, and, above all, so 
happily humorous. But, if I have not misunderstood him, 
Mr. Tagore admits that the aiudible unit in Bengali is not 
the stressed word, but the phrase which carries a tonic accent. 
He agrees, too, I think, that the Bengali tonic accent has 
a tendency to fall on the initial syllable. Hence a normal 
Bengali phrase consists of a strong syllable followed by several 
rapid (more or less) atonic „ syllables. Is 'Bengali verse, and 
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especially the payar, the heroic verse of Bengal, a result of 
the fact that word-stress, so far as it exists, is less predominantly 
audible than the phrasal tonic accent ? Prima facie, one would 
expect it to be so. Mr. Tagore, on the whole, seems to think 
that this is not the case, because Bengali verse is not read 
but chanted. He thinks that the musical quality of the tune 
to which Bengali verse is chanted obscures and destroys the 
phonetic quality which would be audible if poetry were read 
aloud in Bengal. 

Admittedly, the normal verse consists of tw’o hemistiches 
divided by a caesura ; we should expect to find — from wdiat we 
note in the prose pronunciation of Bengal — a strong initial 
tonic accent in each hemistich. Is this quality disguised by 
the sort of tune to which every shopkeeper in the bazaar 
chants his Mahfibharat and Kamayap ? I think Mr. Tagore, 
on second thoughts, will admit that it is not so disguised. 
On the contrary, the chant enhances and exaggerates the 
initial accent. Take any half-dozen lines at random, say 
from Kasi Das’s version of the Mahabbarat. I think it will 
be admitted that the accents fall very much as I have noted 
them below”, even when chanted. 

Ldmas(a) balen(a) daki I Dharmmer(a) nandan 
Syena kapoter(a) katha 1 karaha sravan. 

Ei ye Vitasta nadi 1 Biri-rajya dese, 

Saras(a) sardsi krira | kariehe ullase, 
jal(a) upajala dui I Y&iunar(a) pas 
muni”gan(a) ei tate 1 kare adhibas, etc. 

I venture to think that the initial accents and the final 
rhyme-accent are well marked in the jingle to which the verses 
are accommodated by rustic singers. (Note that in the second 
hemistiches of the 1st, 2nd, 5th, and 6th lines there are only 
five syllables, the accent on the rhyme enabling the final 
syllable to do the work of two syllables.) On the whole, 
I do not think that Mr. Tagore questions my suggestion that 
conventional Bengali pay dr is conditioned by the characteristic 
tonic accent of the language, a thing which makes it difficult 
for foreigners accustomed to fixed word-stresses to hear and 
speak colloquial Bengali. , Of modern developments, and 
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especially of the delightful innovations introduced ]>y ]\Ir. Tagore 
himself, I do not venture to speak. I can only bo]:)e that they 
may he studied by competent persons, and may yield their secret, 
so far as it is a matter of mere scansion and metrical rule. 

With regard to what Mr. Tagore says about the effect of 
compound consonants on the quality of the vowels that ])roce(]e 
them, and about has-anta words and the effect of their final 
consonants on the initial consonants of the words that follow, 
it is difficult to resist a suspicion that Mr. Tagore is influenced 
hy the classical tradition, also in force in Europe, that compound 
consonants make a preceding vowel ‘‘long”. It is easy to 
see that clJmn-na takes longer to say than dhanct, but in any 
given case does dlian-na occupy a larger metrical space (say, 
three indtrds instead of two) than dhana'} The matter is 
one on, which an Englishman must speak with diffidence, 
since has-anta words abound in English, and seem to make 
little difference in the “quantity” or quality of preceding 
vowels. Take such a ' line (at the end of “ Measure for 
Measure ”) as — ■ 

Thanks, provost, for thy care and secrecy. 

Here we have such clanging collisions of consonants as 
NK8PE, STF, NDS. If in English such collections of 
consonants were felt to affect the metrical value of the syllables 
in which they were inserted, we should find our poets deliberately 
using them to vary quantitative effects. 

It is interesting to find that Mr. Tagore thinks final a’s are 
ugly, and prefers consonantal terminations. He certainly uses 
such terminations himself with beautiful results, and in his 
own mouth, as he recites with a loving pause on the concussion 
of sonorous consonants, the effect is very striking. But is this 
a metrical, a prosodical effect ? I am not competent to say. 

Finally, from a philological point of view, there remains 
a small unsolved problem. We know, with some approach 
to certainty, how the French final phrasal accent came into 
being, namely, by the dropping off of syllables (chiefly 
inflexions) following the accented syllable in Latin. In 
Bengali the initial phrasal accent may be a Dravidian trick 
of speech, or a survival of Tibato- Burmese ways of talking. 
Probably it is the former; . What Is needed is good records 
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of some standard bits of prose and verse taken in different 
parts of Bengal. A comparative study of tbe phonetics of 
Bengali and Assamese might also be fruitful. As I write 
I learn that the Calcutta University is prepared to open an 
optional course in the vernacular of the province. Perhaps 



someone who takes an Honours degree in Bengali may feel 
tempted to investigate some of the phonetic problems existing 
in one of the most interesting and most supple and expressive 
languages in India. Better still, Mr. Tagore may perhaps 
find occasion to make a further analysis of his own beautiful 
metrical innovations. 

Keaders accustomed to the quantitative metres, 
measured in mdtras, of other modern languages of India, 
may perhaps welcome a brief explanation of those parts 
■of Mr. Tagore’s letter which assume some knowdedge of 
Bengali metres. 

1. The metres which Mr. Tagoi^e’s brother uses as 
.a sportive exercise in verbal ingenuity are wMrd metres. 
Tlaey are borrowed from other languages, and are the 
exact equivalent of such quantitative verses in French as 
the well-known hexameter 

Chante, deesse, le camr furieux et I’ire d’Achilles. 

(I quote a French parallel, for a reason which will 
presently appear.) These quantitative metres are unfitted 
to the genius of the language, and, unless my ear misleads 
me, the long syllables are only made audible by placing 
an artificial stress upon them. (It must be remembered 
that in Bengali, as in French, the word-stress is faint, and 
the dominant audible quality is a phrase accent.) Such 
metres are (as a matter of curiosity) — 


(1) totaka, w w — I 

(2) bhujanga prayata. 


(3) candi, ' 

(4) tunaka 
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(6) camara, — ww| — www] — w w f 



These can hardly be called Bengali metres at all. 

2. To abbreviate my explanation, let me next assert 
that the indigenous metres o£ Bengali (such metres, for 
example, as Mr. Tagore liimself uses) are s^dlabie 
metres in exactly the sense in which the French 
alexandrine is ^'syllabic”. It is true that Bengali 
prosodists will say (as some Frenchmen say of the 
alexandrine) that a Bengali verse is not composed of 
a fixed number of syllables. They will prefer to say 
that it is composed of a fixed number of akmras. This- 
simply means, for example, that the following French 
alexandrine has twelve akmras but only ten syllables — 

Derrik’c son col brun | croisant ses belks mains. 

It is merely the old question whether the e mute in 
French, tlie “ a mute ’’ in Bengali, are felt metrically or 
actually pronounced. On the other hand, it would be 
admitted that the following alexandrine contains not only 
twelve akmras but twelve syllables — 

Va, je la desavou(e), \ et tu me fais horreur. 

The standard Bengali metre, the pdyar, contains fourteen 
aksaras, with a caesura or yati at the eighth akmra. It 
is possible to write a paydr line which contains fourteen 
syllables, for instance — 

kintu klanta yadi tumi | e cluranta rane. 

If, on the other hand, a paydr line contains less than 
fourteen syllables it is because of the occurrence of 
mute ct’s. For instance, the following line, ingeniously 
describing itself, contains only ten syllables, though it has 
the regulation fourteen — 
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This is read as follows : — 

cafciir-das varne hay 1 s^kal payd9\ 

Exactly the same thing has happened, it will be seen, as 
in an alexandrine containing mute es (winch, it may be 
noted, are pronounced like the Indian a). 

My sole object in insisting that Bengali verse is 
‘"syllabic” in the technical sense of French prosody is in 
order to draw attention to tlie linguistic fact that the 
dominant audible quantity in Bengali prose, as in French 
prose, is a plirasal accent toniqtie, which, however, comes 
at the beginning and not, as in French, at the end of 
the plirase or clause. Whether the absence of a strong 
word-stress (as in most European and many Indian 
languages) necessarily goes with a "" syllabic ” prosody 
I do not, of coiii*se, venture to say. 

To use the conventional language of Bengali prosody, 
then, a Bengali verse consists of a fixed number of 
akmras, and is wholly independent of mdirds or quantity. 
There is one cliandalp which is the exact equivalent of 
the French alexandrine, namely the clirgha eJcdvalL For 
instance, 

ei duklie delia 1 dahiche satata, 
dasa dukhe dukha | nahi bhavi tata. 

Hei*e are twelve alcmras, twelve syllables, and a medial 
ciesura, as in a normal alexandrine. 

Tlie standard paydr metre, as aforesaid, contains 
fourteen ahmras. The mdl-jhcqo, taral mdlati, 

kusunia-7}idlihl, and nmlati-latd metres are merely 
jjaydr verses broken by internal rhymes or lengthened 
by the addition of one, two, or three aksaras. The so- 
called tri-pacU and eatus-pad€ metres are simply arrange- 
ments in stanzas of lines of various lengths. 

Of modern developments of these aksara metres, 
such as the charmingly musical rhythms invented by 
Mr. Tagore, a Bengali prosodist says : "" Many changes 
have been wrought by modern poets in conventional 
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metres. Contemporary writers of verse attend to tlie 
sense rather than to rhythm and verbal ingenuity. It is 
difficult to classify modern metres otherwise than as being 
'long’, 'short’, 'broken’, or 'mixed’. Here is an 
example of a modern lengthened pay dr or pay arm) ga : — 
prabhat adhare hasi | sandhyar raalin nmkli 
udhyam phuraye yay, 1 bhange asa, guche sukh.” 

(It will be noticed tliat this is a metre of 8 + 8 akmras.) 

The writer of the above criticism is probably wrong in 
asserting that the moderns subordinate music to meaning. 
The old metres had a certain hard monotony and 
a ruthless jingle -which wholly disappears in the subtle 
variety of Mr. Tagore’s verse, even when, as sometimes 
happens, he closely follows the syllabic and cmsural 
arrangement of classical verse. But, in spite of all 
modern changes, Bengali verse, like Frencli verse, remains 
" syllabic ”, and the phrasal accent which follows and 
marks the caesura remains the element which causes the 
rhythm and beat of Bengali prosody. I hope this very 
brief and summary account may enable readers who do 
not know Bengali to appreciate Mr. Tagore’s delightfully 
metaphorical method of stating the case. I do not think 
that anything I have said clashes wdth Mr. Tagore’s 
statements. If I have ventured to quote Frencli examples, 
it is in the hope that a comparative study of modern 
metres may lead to interesting results. 

Since the above was written, Mr. Tagore’s letter has 
been published in Bengali in the Jyastha number of the 
new magazine, Sabioz patra, which I venture to recommend 
to those wlio wish to keep in touch with the poet’s latest 
writings. Mr. Tagore has also written me another long 
letter on tlie subject of Bengali verse. I do not venture 
to translate this for our Journal, because although it 
contains much that is of . interest and importance to 
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comparison between the mechanism of English and 
Bengali verse respectively. English prosody is still the 
subject of so much difference of opinion tliat I hesitate to 
subject the Bengali poet to the criticism of those who may 
not share his views as to what constitutes rhythm in 
English. As to Bengali metre, Mr. Tagore seems to admit 
(1) that the dominant audible quality in Bengali is an 
initial phrase accent, falling on the first syllable of several 
syllables pronounced rapidly together ; (2) that, in verse, 
the metrical unit consists of a fixed number of such, 
syllables from c^sura to ca3sura. Bengali verse is not 
quantitative verse, and it is not stress verse. 

J. D. Anderson. • 


The Suffixes -xn and -An in Gujarati 

All who are interested in the history of the modern 
Indo- Aryan languages will have welcomed Mr. Tessitori’s 
article on the Dative and Genitive Postpositions in 
Gujarati and Marwari, for it is a serious attempt to 
bring the studj^ of these languages into tlie pale of 
established linguistic science. But for my own part, 
although. I can suggest no other solution for the problems 
that he has attempted to solve, I cannot agree with his 
solution. 

Mr. Tessitori sets out to show that the Gujarati suffixes 
or postpositions -ne and -no are descended from the older 
forms (Old Western Rajasthani) Icanliai, kanhau, through 
the loss of the initial ka-, for he believes that under 
certain conditions, which he does not specify, initial 
sjdlables beginning with k- (or for that matter with 
any consonant) were liable to be dropped. Now the most 
important condition for the disappearance of a syllable" 
is absence of stress. But, if unstressed syllable is lost 
in one place, a similarly unstressed syllable in another 
nlace will also be lost. It is here that it seems to me 
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Mr. Tessitori's argument breaks down. For mediaeval 
unstressed h is not lost in Gujarati: c£. aJcdo, m,, name 
of a tree, from ^'dkado, ^akkado ; Skt. arkah, mCikdl, 
f., “monkey,’' from Skt. onarkatikd; nor is any consonant 
or consonant group, which survived tlie first sound 
dropping, lost in Gujarati with the exception of ‘h, for 
this loss of an unstressed sjdlable containing a consonant 
is demonstrable only in the case of h. Of. 

kadd, f., deep pot ” : Skt. kafdhah, 

‘Svith”: saha^sahmii, 
m., ‘‘tomtom pafa/in/n 
phaldr, m., ‘^slight repast’’: phaldhurah, 

SLimo^ opposite ” : savwiiikJiah. 

Hence, perhaps, the derivation of O.W. Rajasthani Uva 
from hutail is correct. The two forms may liave existed 
side by side; enclitic hutail, became *]iutau, ^hataii, tan, 
while tlie stressed hutail, again, later losing its stress, 
appears regularly in Gujarati as halo (cf. for the 
denasalization of the unstressed syllable _2>c.6’da, “ fifty ” : 
Skt. pancdsat), while unaccented %i regularly l^ecomes a, 
e.g. mdkan, m., ‘"bug,” from matlcunah, Fhdgan, m., name 
of a month, from Skt. Phdlgunalp ; lasan, n., “ garlic,” 
laiunam. 

This does not apply to the other examples quoted, 
for this unstressing of words will only occur in fast 
sprechtempo with frequent use, as, e.g., in Gujarati die, 
“ is,” from ad lal, acdiae, ^acchati, where a- is treated 
as in ran, n., “ wilderness,” from aranyam. But words 
like Sithilah and udaharanam are not sufficiently common 
to be so affected. If dhilla- is really to be derived from 
sithilah (it would seem very doubtful, for wl)y dh from 
th ? and I know of no other dropping of an initial 
sibilant), the reason given by Pischel is that the accent 
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in Gujarati,^ for one of the distinguisliing points in the 
history of Sanrasenl and Maharastri is the difference of 
accentuation. The speakers of Sauraseni were already 
using the penultimate stress (i.e. a stress falling on the 
penultimate where it was long, on the antepenultimate 
where the penultimate was short), while Maharastri still, 
at least to some extent, retained the position of the 
old tone, though by then become a stress. Hence the 
difference in the form of several Marathi and Gujarati 
words: — - 

Marathi hiimar, '' boy,” from MaharaRtri humaro, from Skt. 
kumdrdh. 

Gujarati huvm% from Bauraseni kwndro, from kwnaralu 

M. 77idiar, m., “ cat,” from Maha. oncmijaro^ from ■ Skt. 
mdrjdrdh, 

Gujarati majdr, from S. onamjdro, from mdrjcirah, 

M, plk, ‘^ripe,” from Maha. pikko, from Skt. pakvdJu 

Gujarati pako, horn S. pakko^ from pdkmJi. 

Tlie disappearance of the first syllable of nun&m^ a word 
certain to appear often in unstressed positions, would be 
considerably helped by the fact that both syllables begin 
with the same sound. 

The other instance quoted, though only tentatively, is 
O. W. Rajasthani maim (Gujarati mate, “ on account of ”), 
from Skt. ^nimittakena. But whence d from il for 
stressed i remains, cf, chinvH, ‘‘cut,'’ vmvd, “collect,” 
y? is wX, “grind” ; Skt. chinatti, vinayati, pinccsid. It is 
true that postaccentual i becomes a (cf. kanas, n., “ ear of 
corn,” from Skt. kaniSalp, “without,” from vind)\ 

but if the syllable -mitt- were preaccentual, the consonant 
group would be simplified and we should have not -mat- 
from . -matt-, but -mat- (cf. pdthdvviJL, “ despatch ” from 
^patthdvv'tl, from Skt. prasthdpayati, with th after 
tisthati, etc., majdr from ^majjtru, from Skt. mdrjdraJi). 
Secondly, why -U-, from Skt ? I should feel more 
JRAS. 1914 ^,r / vV.; /• b... , ? 

||yCi;4 t.*: L r ■ r- '-4.. -i- 



inclined to suggest Skt. matrahena (a form that occurs 
in the at prevsent uupublislied jDvaviihsatyavadaoakatha), 
though this without much confidence. 

Thus the support to be gained from tliese words fo]* 
the theory of the disappeai^ance of an initial unstressed 
syllable beginning with a consonant otlier than h is wcaJc. 

The principle underlying the laws of sound-change is 
this, that the same sound under the same conditions will 
develop at the same time in tlie same way. If any 
particular sound or collection of sounds, being unstressed, 
disappears, then that sound will disappear uniformly, 
Avhatever its position in a word, provided it is similai-ly 
or to a greater degree likewise unstressed. Now I take 
it that Mr. Tessitori’s argument is that in the words 
kism, etc., tlie k-, being part of an unstressed syllable, 
disappeared at some time posterior . to tlie general 
consonant dropping of the period between the inscriptions 
of Asoka and the appearance, say, of Maharastri, as we 
know it. If so, why were not all unstressed /.'-syllables 
treated in tlie same fashion ? In any case, was an 
interroofative like kisiio unstressed ? while, if stressed, 
it would obey the general Sauraseni rule, and bear the 
stress on the first syllable. Moreover, the consonant of 
the first syllable of a word (whether bearing the chief 
stress or no) is more firmly pronounced than in any 
other position. For this compare the history of initial 
and intervocalic consonants in the Romance languages and 
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If, tlien, ifn?’ line o£ argument is riglit, there is, no 
reason to believe that an initial k~ would drop any 
sooner than another -i- (if anything, rather less); and 
since no -k- wliich remained through consonant group 
siinplitication (e.g. fjciko, from ^paldxm, from '^pakvakah, 
etc., etc.) after tlie first sound dropping at a period 
previous probabh- to tlie Christian era has afterwards 
been lost, there is no reason to believe that an initial /j-, 
as coming after a vowel and so being eqiii\'alent to any 
other intervocalic -Z?-, would be dropped either. 

Therefore, if the suffixes -ne and -oio are to be derived 
from case-forms of a Skt. ^karnaka-, we must suppose 
this loss of the k- to liave taken place in the pre- 
ApabbinniHa period. The objections to tliis ai'e — 

1. There is no trace of this -ne, -no suffix till com- 
paratively recent times. 

2. The existence of tlm unreduced forms kanhai, etc., 
necessitates the theory that after the end of tlie operation 
of the laws governing the disappearance of intervocalic 
stops new case-forms were again composed with the help 
of the word ^kcupjaa-, 

8. At the time of the operation of the above-mentioned 
sound laws the descendants of tlie original case-forms 
were still in use, being as yet not very greatly broken 
down in form, and there was consequently no need for 
such periphrastic expressions with ^kamme, etc., and as 
a matter of fact they do not appear. 

To sum up, the treatment of initial Z;- will not differ 
from that of medial dc- except in the direction of 
being more firmly pronounced; intervocalic dc- does not 
disappear after tlie end of the activity of tlie laws 
governing the first sound dropping (i.e. probably not after 
the beginning of the Christian era). Therefore -oie cannot 
be derived from the O.W. Eajasthtoi kanhai, but, if con- 
nected with karim-, must have come down with the Zc- 
ab*eady lost in tlie Prakrit stagehand this appears unlikely. 
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This same argument applies to tlie derivation o£ the 
genitive siifEix -no from tanau (in addition to tlic 
objection very properly bi'ought forward by M.r. '^t^'.ssitori, 
viz. the impossibility of -n- becoming -n-). 

Lastly, a small point. I do not agree with Mr. Tnssitori 
in his arguments as to what tlie -oie and. -no siiflix(.‘,s 
shall be called, postpositions or terminations. For, firstly, 
if the word kanhal was not enclitic (i.e. did not make 
one accentual whole with tlie noun it belonged to), how 
could it come about that its initial syllable was treated in 
a different way from any other word beginning with h- ? 
Secondly, the insertion of an emphatic particle between 
noun and termination does not necessarily mean that 
the termination is felt to be an independent word : c£. the 
insertion of -ha- in pacahati ^ 'pacati, ^jwakani >Gujarati 
jwu, '' I live.'’ 

But in any case, does it matter wliich we call them, 
postpositions or terminations ? 

R. L. Turner. 

The Inscriptions of the Myazedi Pagoda, Pagan, 
Burma 

Mr. Blagden s article (JRAS., October, 1909, p. 1017) 
on the Talaing version and subsequent article (April, 
1911, p. 365) on the so-called Pyoo version treated the 
matter in a masterly manner, but I should like to be 
allowed to make a few remarks on the Burmese version 
as given at p. 1019. It is a gimt pity that there is 
no estampage or photograph of the Burmese to show 
the actual spelling and character of the inscription. 
Mr. Blagden appears to think that it denotes the Burmese 
form of certain' words at that date, but in this I cannot 
agree with him, for as soon as I had read it I came to 
the conclusion that it had been inscribed by Talaing 
sculptors from Burmese -dictation in the characters used 
by them. _ tlm Burmese of that date 
used 'The the;<reporfc of 
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tlie Burma Archajologieal Department for 1912, pai'. 44, 
that in the time of Kyantsit-tha all inscriptions were 
made in Talaing. In several places I find a subscript 
CO. This cannot now be used, and I do not believe ever 
was admissible in Burmese. 

If we refer to the characters used in the Po-u-douim 
inscription of A.D. 1774 we shall find that the subscript r 
was written in two Avays, so that might be Written 
© ^ If, as is above stated, there were no 

Burmese inscriptions made in Kj^^antsit-tha s reign, and 
everything aa^as AAnitten in Taking, I think the presumption 
is that the Burmese version Avas made by Talaing masons 
from Burmese dictation, and that they represented the 
sounds as best they could. If Ave find, as in line 2, the Avord 
for “ eight” AAultten goqoS haet or het, it does not follow 
tliat that was the proper Burmese sound. But according 
to Haswcll’s notes on the Peguan language, p. 8, this 
combination should be pronounced hat if ending in o5 (t), 
but if o5 (h) be the final it is then hit {kite ?), and if on 
the inscription it is o5, Avhich is not improbable, then we 
get tlie sound which the Aracanese still give it, minus r, 
which the Peguans could not pronounce when aspirated ; 
tliis Avould be hrU {hrite), according to the way in which 
some Aracanese pronounce it, and the Burmese of the 
north most probably pronounced in much the same way 
in the year A.D. 1000, till after Kyantsit-thas time, when 
the language began to soften down through contact Avith 
the Peguans. 

The Avords (1. 5), (1. 17), q^cS are, I have no 

doubt, tlie same sound as the present Burmese 0S (hprit), 
0 G0 {mre), but the word (h 17) appears to 

be ^ {^ro) or (hpro) to cause to break down ”, used 
with ocj htu, “ to engrave, sculptm'^/’ thus indicating the 
breaking up of the gold ornaments to make the image. 

(L 21) appears to be a mistake for g mro in 
hnidymro, to be delighted/' 
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The 33 in line 27 before odd is clearly a mistake for 
GgS, the sign. oE the possessive case modern 

In line 29 the meaning of not clear, but 

seems to be identical with the modern to 

dedicate, offer/' 

I cannot understand the in the word oDSjgg:^oo03DaS 
except on the supposition tliat the word was written by 
a man accustomed to the word as taken from the Sanskrit 
The curious word Iqyritnya is the modern 

Burmese gSgoD though it be ", and shows that the verb 
gS (hprit) was written both and gSd 

In line 39 a doubt is expressed as to wliether the word 
after ogS is or odoj; probably it is neither, but oDoqS 
for 33 Cjg a-lipoo: the noun form of v. '' to l)ehold -with 
reverence Tlie word o ‘‘ not ” lias evidently been omitted. 

The most remarkable word in the whole inscription is 
the word ^Gg^D (line 16), which I have no doubt should 
be read kranjo. There is no such corresponding form in 
either the Talaing or Pyoo version, but it evidently means 
“ benefits The Burmese words following are 0o58 
which read gsddoSS oiik-mi and stand for the modern 
ggddSSgq oungz-me, commonly pronounced othk-me, wTiicli 
is evidently the older form, '' to remember wdth g-ood 
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tliat GOO = c8 . The QOiojo became 000; through Talaing 
influence. Mr. Blagden ^ has an idea that the old Burmese 
used CO I when they ought to use g| r, and now use 00 y. 
He thinks that Mr. Taw Sein Ko is wrong in calling the 
old subscript co found in the Po-u-doung inseription and 
elsewhere a form of Q r. T feel sure that the old 
Burmese did not use Z subscript, but on the other hand 
I think that certain of the Talaings did.^ Mr. Bhwden 
writes: Mjr view is that the old scholars, probably 

Talaings, or at any rate the immediate pupils of Talaings, 
wdio wrote the Burmese text of the Myazedi Inscriptions, 
wrote kl because they heaf'd H and for no other reason 
wliatsoeyer.” Exactly so, but that does not prove his 
case ; people hear diiferently. 

1. Some words in Burmese end in c5 and some in 6, 
and to most people tliey both sound like final t, whilst 
otliers hear p. 

2. Germans cannot always distinguish between b and p, 
and talk of budding thinking they say ]nidding. 

3. A friend of mine in Burma, w]\o picked up his 
colloquial Burmese from a semi-Talaing lady, always 
called 09 (Ida) Ida. 

Mr. Blagden also says tliat in an inscription he has 
read, and which he believes to date from about the twelfth 
century, written in Talaing, the .first syllable of the place- 
name Kyotok-se is written Jdok (representing, presumably, 
a sound like cloak). That merely proves that the 


^ These references are to a correspondence that has passed between 
ns on the subject. 

^ If, as in the Po«u-doung inscription, there were two forms for cx> y 
subscript, viz. jj and there can therefor© be no reason why there 
should not be two forms for Gj r subscript, viz. Q and co* But I think 
the fact that in line 5 we have R and in line 35 


proves the case, and shows ho"^ careless the masons were with their 
spelling. Those who have known anything about Burmese writing, 
even in the past fifty years, know what Barmans could do. The 
derivation of the word Tcy6-7>oo has always been a puzzle. , , 
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Taking scribe tliought he heara tne nurniese <-cu<u. 
when they said Icrowlc. Mr. Blagden also calls law 
Sein Ko as a witness that in Tavoy they say Iduwj for 
kyomig, which in Aracan is kroung. But he apparentlj- 
forgets that the Tavoy person is a descendant of an 
Aracanese mixed with M6n (vide Mason). 

But to return to the Myazedi Inscription, which is 
a most remarkable document. It was cut to the order 
of a prince who was a son of one of the wives of 
Kyantsit-tha ; not the chief wife, but the most belovcd.i 
Was she a Burmese or Pyoo ? As the inscription was 
written to order of a prince, the son of a monarch who 
prided himself on having all his own records made in 
Taking and not in Burmese, I conclude that the lady was 
a Pyoo. Again, why did not Kyantsit-tha (Krancac-sa) 

. have his records kept in Burmese ? According to Phayre 
(p. 38) “his mother was a princess of Vessali in iirhoot , 
and his people objected to Indians. In fact, it does not 
appear that he was liked by the Burmese, for very little 
is recorded of him in the histories, though inscriptions in 
Taking, now found, make him out to be a mighty king, 

, who subdued the Takings, and that he thought himself 
an incarnation of the Rishi Vishnu. The name Krantsit- 
tha has no special meaning in Burmese, and I suggest that 
they spoke of him as “the son of Karanjaca”, which 
I am told might have been his mother’s name. This half- 
Pyoo prince naturally had the inscription cut in Pyoo 
and then got other’ scribes to cut a Taking inscription 
in the language his father loved, and a fairly good 
inscription, by the same masons, in Burmese. 

There are several peculiar words which seem to difter 
from ordinary Burmese, such as q<x>cS (11. 2, 13) for j|8 
hrit, but on the whole the meaning is perfectly clear, and 
the difficulties are practically ‘nii. However, I learn from 

^ The text does not fehe was the chief queen, and her son did 
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the Archseological Report of Burma for 1913 that we are 
to liavc some more inscriptions of an older date than 
t])is one, which, will ''|>rove most useful in constructing 
a vocabulary of old Burmese”, 

It is to be hoped that there will be proof that these 
inscriptions were actually cut at the dates assigned to 
them; and not by monks or others in later times, who 
wished to show they had grants from the kings therein 
mentioned. 

R. F. St. Andrew St. John. 


The Myazedi Inscriptions 

I am much obliged to Mr. St. John for the kindly way 
ill wliich he refers to my attempts to interpret the Mon 
and '' Pyii ” texts of these inscriptions. As I said in, my 
article in JRAS. 1909 (p. 1019), it did not lie within the 
scope of my purpose to edit or explain the Burmese text; 
the version I gave of it was inserted merely because it 
had to be referred to in order to justify my mterpretation 
of the Mon text, and the previously published Burmese 
copy was imperfect. Therefore I did not consider it 
necessary to give a plate of the rubbing I used, which 
had been lent me by M. Finot and which in due course 
I returned to liim, together with a ratlier poor photograph 
oE the Burmese replica mentioned in my article of 1910. 
As M. Finot is now in French Indo-China, these materials 
are unfortunately not available at present; but I have 
no doubt that the Archseological Survey Department in 
Burma would readily furnish Mx\ St. John with rubbings 
o£ tliis and other early Burmese inscriptions. Meanwhile 
I can assure Mr. St. John that the transcript published in 
my article of 1909, as aihehded by the corrections givcm 
in that of 1910, is ^ . 
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of tlie original. I say this with some confidence, for the 
alphabet is the same as that of the Pali and Mon yensHms 
and in preparing the transcript I had the a,ss.stanc(. ol 

a friend who is familiar with modern Burmese. 

For myself I do not lay claim to any knowledg<' <>' 
Burmese,' hut as some views of mine on the subject oi: I us 
inscription have been referred to, it seems necessary tl.at 
I should offer reasons in support of them. It also ayijX'ais 
to me that Mr. St. John has fallen into several errors 

of fact. .,11 1 • 

To take first the Burmese words cited by Inm— 

soooB het: in my opinion the modern Mon pro- 
nunciation is -entirely beside the point; there is every 
reason to believe that the ancient pronunciation was 
much more literal, i.e. that the spelling^ was practically 
phonetic The final consonant as written in the inscription 
is t, not h as suggested. The Mon word het (from the 
Sanskrit hetu) is spelt in identically the same way m 
1. 29 of the Mon text, version A (1909 article, p, 1023). 
Therefore there must have been a pretty close resemblance 
of sound between these two words. In the Burmese 
inscription of Bodh Gaya (late thirteenth century) the 
word for “eight” is written egoS yhat. My view- is 
that the initial consonantal sound was more or less like 
that of the English word “hue”, co h is repeatedly 
used in early. Burmese inscriptions in words that are 
nowadays spelt with 51 rh, e.g. in the 1913 collection 
of inscriptions we find c 6 hi for ^ rhi, and 
Imiy and hway for rhwe. 

I admit that the words gS phlao, fht-, and 
mliy are represented in modern Burmese by the forms 
given by Mr. St. John, but for reasons which will 
presently be given I do not agree that the ancient sov/iids 
were the same as the modern ones. 

G^l^ • I take! tilts to be a variant of pin, 
> '/ In any case, it.- pap*'^!^ ipak^^^^^ the, o.bject 
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being' in, ]. 19 tlie golden statue and in ]. 29 the pagoda 
with the golden spire. Certainly it cannot be for 
Idri, as that is not what the context requires; and besides, 
1(1 Lb appears in 1. 38 spelt in the usual way. 

pfilud : this was a mistake of mine, due to tln.i 
coi ,, ' 

rul)bing being blurred by reason of the damaged condition 

of tlie stone. I corrected it on p. 798 of my article of 

1910 and gave the true reading which is cxPoS klui. 

o CX)[^ 

QQ a : the true reading (as stated ibid.) is . 
I take it that it goes with what precedes to form the 
variant QOODirS maya (instead of ocoo riiayct) ; but 
nothing much turns on this point. 

I commented on the form sariviuaniUandn in the Mon 
version (1909, p. 1047). Sanskritized forms are common 
in ]x)th Mon and Burmese, both ancient and modern. 

GQCj aphii: as stated (1910, p. 799) this is certainly 
the true reading. The Burmese text never uses the 
visavga (%) at all, and its co hh is utterly unlike its 
o pJi. The corresponding Mon word is nirndc, a noun 
formed from the verb ndc, “ to see.’' I mention this 
because I failed to explain it correctly in my 1909 article 
and also because it determines the meaning of the 
Burmese word. (As to the apparent omission of the 
Burmese negative, see the note on p. 1049 of my 1909 
article.) 



postulate Mon influence in order to account for becoming 
zib in modern Burmese. The change from j to 5 appears 
to be regular in Burmese, while some Mon dialects on the 
other hand retain the original sound (Haswell, 2nd ed., 
p. 3). I must leave the possibility of the Sanskrit or 
Pali origin suggested for this word to the judgment of 
Indo- Aryan scholars; but on my own view of the value 
of the subscript I at this period such an origin seems 
improbable. . 


ipt I, a point of fundamental importance in com- 
ti with tiie other matters hitherto mentioned, wliich 
,ther points of detail. The case stands thus: (1) 
graphically the letter is certainly i ; (2) wliat may 
ppose to have been its phonetic value circa A.n. 1100 ? 
w we know, of course, that none of the existing 
bets can claim to give a really perfect rendering of 
honetic systems they profess to I’epresent, and e 
Iso aware that inaccuracies and variants of spelling 
passim in many inscriptions, of all ages and in all 
lages. But, until the contrary is shown, I submit 
prima facie an inscription must, within reasonable 
s, be taken to mean what it distinctly says. The 
basis, in this case, for suggesting the contrary is 
the sound I is not found as a conjunct in modern 
nese. That strikes me as an exceedingly weak 
ment. All living languages undergo clianges in 
se of time, and when the interval amounts to eight 
uries it is nothing to be wondered at if some of the 
iges are very profound. That fact is abundantly 
trated by the Mon text of these inscriptions, and 
ainly Burmese can claim no exemption from the 
mrsal law of change. A language which, to give 
sw notorious cases, has turned c into s, r into y, and 
ito the English th, cannot lay claim to any special 
netic stability. Where, then, is the warrant for 
iming it in the case of subscript I ? 

Ir. St. John’s reply is that the inscription represents 
what Burmese at this remote date really was but 
it the Mons ,took it to be. I admit Mon influence as 
ossible vera 'Causa. The alphabet used in the Burmese 
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Mr. Stv Jokn\s explanation would no doubt be a good one 
if tlie Mons confused r and I in their own laii^uaae. But 
they never do, either now or in their old inscriptions, so 
far as I have examined them. They have plenty of words 
with conjunct r, and (I may add) i/, but I have never 
seen any one of these letters written for any other. To 
my mind that fact entirely knocks the bottom out of 
Mr. St. John’s contention. 

To argue that because the Burmese do not use conjunct 
I now, therefore they could not have done so eight centuries 
ago, is merely to import modern phonetic peculiarities into 
the ancient stages of the language, a method fatal to the 
true historical study of language, and one of tlie main 
reasons why in the case of Burmese that study can hardly 
as yet be said to have begun. Every transcript of an 
early Burmese inscription that I have seen (with the sole 
exception of the one published by myself) has more or 
less modernized (i.e. falsified) the spelling of the original. 
To take the case of the Bodh Gaya inscription : it contains 
a number of words with conjunct r, I, and y, but Mr. Taw 
Sein Kos transcript renders neaidy ail of them by y. 
Whether there is sufScient evidence to show that they 
were really so pronounced in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century I do not profess to know. Obviously 
the simplest way to prove it would be by showing that 
tlie letters were already used interchangeably at that 
period.^ But in the early part of the twelfth century, 
when (as we believe) the alphabet had only just been 
borrowed from the Mons, there is no antecedent probability 
in favour of such an assumption. My own view is that 
these very early Burmese inscriptions were intended to be 
read, and should therefore be transliterated, with the Mon 

^ Though no Sanskrit scholar myself, I must confess to a slight shock 
on seeing a well-known Sanskrit word like prajild explained as a Burmese 
expression and used to prove that rand I were employed interchangeably 
in the Humes© text of the‘lly5^df,ilpscriptm^ v. j). 106Q, &uprm. ^ 
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the Indian)' values of the letters, so far, 

; letters and their combinations also 
ions of the same period. I i-egard 
fundamental importance, and I am 
■eneral agreement on this point with 
•who has recently written on tlie sulpect 
Hesearch Society. 

•missible to transliterate 
be assumed that it was really 
combination 
It is an arbitrary 
•alue must be determined by 
kl, on the other hand, is a 
sely what it says, 
£ that it meant 
til an it 


(i.e. substantially 
that is to say, as these 
occur in Mon inscripti 
this as a principle of 
glad to find myself in gi 
Mr. C. Duroiselle, — 
in the Journal of the Burma 

Thus, for example, Avhile it is per 
Q by fli, it must not 

intended to represent that sound, for such 
of letters does not occur in Mon 
digraph and its phonetic v. 
other evidence. But ra 
common Mon combination meaning preci 
and there is no serious reason for supposin ^ 
anything else in the early Burmese inscriptions 
did in the Mon ones. 

The case of the Po U Daung inscription is c 
My friend Mr. Taw Sein Ko would not claim to hi 
from error, but on referring to his introduction 


Burineso cormtiy. The existence of the Mon ai 
11 ” versions merely testifies to the fact that tlie Sta 
FJnrma of tliose days was a composite affair, T. 
IS occupied a large area in the Soutli (much, larg 
1 they do now), and tlicy were no doubt tlie me 
iized of tlie nations that composed the Burine 
>Tlom ; from them the Burmese received much 
r culture, just as Rome did from Greece. W1 
iizitthfi sliould be supposed to have ''subdued'’ t] 
IS does not seem clear, seeing that they had alreac 
i conquered by his fatlier before him. But it seer 
ly enougli that Mon scholars and nobles play< 
onsiderable part at the Burmese court durii 
iizittlia s reign, and it is certain that Mon craftsim 
3 largely employed in building some of the gre 
)das at Pagan. Between the Burmese and the Mo: 
a tract occuj)ied by the people who spoke tl 
:illed " Pyu ” language. Presumably these thri 
;ues, together with Pali, were the most importai 
ten languages (the only ones, it may be) of Burn 
lis period, and therefore the Myazedi record was mac 
ach of tliem. 

C. 0. Blagden. 

Kemen 

t pp. 495™G above Mr. Blagden gives some particula 
it tlie name Rman-Rinen for the coast districts < 
er Burma (Pegu). It may be noted that this nan 
so found on two Kawi inscriptions in the Batav 
3um, one dated 943 Haka, the other probably of tl 
i tirne.^ In both, cases the word is Remen, with fin; 
al n and with, a short e, not with open e. This pa‘ 
tie inscription being in a very good condition, tl 
e is here absolutely certain. 

iNb ^ 

, lx, pp. 
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Reden und ■ Axjfsatze : vornehmlich , tJBER ■ Indiens 
Literatur und Kultur. Von Leopold von 
S cHROEDER. Leipzig, 1913. 

This is a valuable and interesting collection of papers 
by one of the most distinguished of modern German 
authorities on Indian literature and religion. In a short 
paper on popularizing,^ which was evoked by a criticism 
of his notice on Max Mliller’s death, the author expresses 
his conception of the attitude of the scientific world 
towards the public in general, and he recognizes explicitly 
the duty of interpretation which lies on those who have 
made some abstruse subject their special study. It is this 
recognition which has resulted in much of his own work, 
especially his admirable Indiens Literatur und Kultur 
and his Mysteritim imd Mimus im Rigveda, both in their 
own way books of wide and profound erudition, but both 
couched in attractive and effective form. This realization 
of the limits of pure scholarship has enabled him in his 
two striking notices of Otto von Bohtlingk^ and Max 
Miiller ^ to bring out the admirable quality of both men 
without unfairness or partiality. 

The several papers, naturally, differ much in importance 
and interest. Of the earlier sketches the most valuable 
is that on the divergences between Christianity and 
Buddhism,^ because it is written with a real and 
intelligent appreciation of the strong side of the latter 
creed, and yet shows how great is the difference between 
the two religions. The essays on Indian poetry are 
characterized by their happy ^ renderings . of Sanskrit 
verses, an art in which German writers far surpass the 
1 pp. 307~M. , ' , 2 pp. 315^25, - ® pp, 296-306. pp. 85^-127. 
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English, while those on travel^ in India reveal that 
romantic appreciation of India and sympathy with the 
Indian people in the abstract which are more readily felt 
by foreigners than by those to whom India to-day and 
Indian problems have a direct practical appeal. 

The last four essays^ have a more intimate connexion 
with one another, and a special importance as dealing 
with the question which is now 'of supreme interest to the 
author, the reconstruction of the primitive Aryan religion. 
The main thesis put forward is that Aryan religion lias 
three roots — the worship of natural phenomena, tlie 
reverence paid to the spirits of the dead, and the true 
form of religion, the belief in a god whose essential nature 
consists in the moral law, a belief which is derived from 
the human conception of duty and its attribution of the 
moral law which it recognizes to a lawgiver. This god 
is recognized in the sky-god, Dyaus pitar, Zeus pater, 
Jupiter, the Zio-Tyr of the Germans, the Zeus Papas, 
Pappoos, Pappaios. of the Bithynians and Scyths. He 
appears also in other forms, the all-encompassing (Varuna 
or Uranos), the kindly generous god (Bhaga), the true 
friend (Arya, Aryaman, Mitra, Ingvi), or the lord (Asura, 
Ahura, Freyr). He appears as the light sky in the day, 
the starry heaven at night ; he reveals himself as the 
terrible god who punishes the evil with the lightning, or 
, as the ruler of holy order. This one figure is differently 
developed by the several Aryan peoples. In Greece his 
different aspects are united into the one glorious figure of 
Zeus, in Rome into the strong personality of Jupiter. 
In India and in Germany* his different traits appear as 
diff'erent deities ; in India Varuna and the Adityas stand 
beside Dyaus, in Germany there are beside Zio-Tyr and 
Tiwaz-Thingsaz an Ingvi-Freyr, Eri-Erch, Innin and Istvi, 
Fjorgynn and Heimdallr. ' The Slavs differentiate the 
dread thunderer, Peruh,, froin the' mild , Bogh, and the 
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position among the Letts and Lithuanians is similar. It 
is noted that tliere is a clear line of demarcation between 
the eastern people with their insistence on the mild 
Bhaga-Bogil, including the Indians, the Persians, the 
Phrygians with Zeus Bagaios, and the Slavs, and the 
western group which ignore Bhaga and reveal in their great 
god a marked w^arlike character, including tlie Greeks, 
the Romans, the Celts, aiid above all the Germans. This 
distinction is parallel to that of the satem and centum 
divisions of Aryan sj)eech, so far as the religious evidence 
is available. There is no proof of the religious views of the 
Thracians and Armenians, who are, liowever, probably 
represented by the Phrygians. Of early Albanian religion 
nothing is known and Bogii is not found among the 
Lithuanians and Letts, but they cannot be sejoarated from 
the kindred Slavs.^ The differentiation corresponds 
with a psychological distinction of these peoples; the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, and the Celts are not 
merely the warlike but also the state-building peoples, as 
opposed to the more reflective and unorganized Indians 
and Russians and other Bhaga-worshipping people. 

Tliere was probably no cult of the highest god as such, 
for the Iiighest god in primitive communities is often 
not worshipped as are the lesser deities and the spirits 
of the dead, and this is the truest worship, to obey 
the moral law and tiius carry out the will of the 
high god. 

This is a very attractive hypothesis, but it can hardly 
be regarded as adequate to the facts. This belief in 
a highest god who is not the object of a cult is the subject 
of a most interesting essay but it runs into tlie most 
difficult of all questions, that of the origin of religion, and 
it cannot be proved by any evidence which, can be adduced. 
No amount of observation of primitive savages can tell 
us anything about origins, for there is no possibility of 
: ' ■' .. ■; p. S89, B. L , , ■ ' ® pp. 368-92. C. I : 
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proving that such savages are not really degenerates and 
in no sense primitive except on the theory that primitive 
is an equivalent of degraded. The question is therefore 
one of philosophy, not of comparative psychology, and 
Professor von Schroeder’s argument would really be better 
if restated frankly on the Kantian basis, which evidently 
, appeals to him, instead of resting on the observation of 
the religion of primitive, and most primitive, people. 
Judged from this point of view, Professor von Schroeder’s 
hypothesis may be regarded as entitled to serious 
consideration, but at the same time its formulation appears 
open to great objection. The true religions feeling, 
the obedience to a moral law as the will of the lawgiver, 
can hardly be held in its early manifestation to have stood 
out as separate from the reverence of nature gods, and, 
indeed, the author expressly recognizes that the sky-god 
was to the Aryans essentially not merely a nature god 
but a moral god. 

More important than this point is the question whether 
it is possible to ascribe so much to the Aryan period ; the 
evidence is extremelj^ weak, for what is most striking is 
not the similarity of Zeus, Jupiter, and Dyaus, but their 
divergence of character, a fact which suggests independent 
developments from an undeveloped nucleus, not the 
continuation of a strongly marked figure. A further 
consideration arises in the case of most other Aryan 
peoples where the name Zeus is not even found. Beside 
these facts must be placed the most important argument 
that we have no authentic information as to any Aryan 
religion in a pure state. It is now recognized that Greek 
religion is largely affected by the religion of the 
Mediterranean race, which was, as far as we can judge, 
artistically much superior in endowments to the Aryan 
invaders. The same consideration applies still more 
strongly to Eoman religion, which we know only at 
a comparatively late da^e^ and to Celtic religion, while of 
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German religion we have little early evidence. Similarly, 
no one can doubt that Vedic religion is not primitive, for 
it is essentially hieratic as revealed in the Mgveda^ while 
in the other Samhitas there is little doubt that it is 
influenced by the aborigines. We are left, therefore, to 
reconstruct a primitive Aryan religion from religions of 
peoples who were far from pure Aryan in race or speech 
or religion, and from such a basis no result can be 
expected. What, in fact. Professor von Schroeder gives 
us is a religion which is not specifically Aryan at all, but 
a sjmthesis of the several motives which, according to 
comparative religion, lie at the roots of religion, and the 
thesis contended for by the author is of value only when 
the specific Aryan character of the reconstruction is 
eliminated. 

Thus in the characteristics of the religious rites ascribed 
to the Aryan age we find nothing except what is common 
to many peoples of very diverse blood. Due stress is laid 
by the author on the Mahavrata rite of the Vedic ritual, 
which is comparable with a vast mass of solstitial rites in 
other parts of tlie world, and there are many other simple 
cases of vegetation and fertility magic in the elaborated 
rites of the Brahonanas, but such rites are essentially 
common to all primitive peoples and not specifically 
Aryan. What is perhaps more important to give 
a correct idea of Ai*yan religion is to ascertain some 
differentia wliich marks it out from other religions, and 
unhappily the attempt to do this is rendered extremely 
difficult by the fact that the Greek and Roman cults are 
permeated with Mediterranean influences, and we are left 
to declare that the Indo-Persian cults alone are safe 
sources for Aryan belief, and that if, as seems to be the 
case/ the sacramental view of sacrifice and of the divine 
victim is only incidental in these beliefs, this is a feature 
of the Aryan creed as opposed to the Mediterranean 
Keitib, 1907, pp. 937 seqq. , / : :! 
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religion. This point the author does not touch, or perhaps 
it would have revealed to him liow diilicult it is to 
reconstruct a faith, from the available materials. 

As with all who have a theory of religion. Professor 
von Schroeder cannot be acquitted of pressing his analogies 
unduly far. He finds as an important part^ of Aryan 
religious belief the wedding of the young sun with the 
moon, as in RV. x, 85, or with the Asvins, a view 
paralleled in the Lettish myth of the marriage of the sun’s 
daughter with the morning and evening star, the marriage 
of Zeus and Hera, of the Dioscuri and Leucippidse, of 
Brlinhild and Siegfried, etc. Again, Indra, Herakles, 
and Thor all appear as derivates of a primitive form of 
the sun and of the rain, and their cosmic character is 
emphasized. But all these comparisons are too hastily 
assumed as decisive of the nature of the deities compared. 
The case of Zeus and Hera cannot by any reasoning be 
made parallel to that of Soma and Surya, in itself a late 
Rgvedic conception and a diflBcnlt one, which can hardly 
be reconciled with the author’s view of the marriage of 
the young sun at the beginning of spring with a god of 
light ; the relation of the Greek god and goddess may be 
parallel to that of sky and earth in the famous fragment 
of iEschylus, but in any case Hera is not a sun or 
moon or dawn goddess. It is needless to elaborate the 
argument ; all the deities we know are composite, and that 
a single trait should be taken as proving their origin is as 
great a mistake avS to ignore the fact that the same ritual 
may in different cases have wholly different explanations. 
Professor von Schroeder, indeed, is as great a sinner in 
his generation as Max Muller himself was in his theory 
of mythology as a disease of language, or as Sir James 
Frazer now is in his insistence on finding everywhere the 
periodical death of the god as an attempt to renew the 
force of life. ; , 
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The last essay ^ is an ingenious attempt further to 
develop tlie tliesis of the origin of tlie Holy Grail which 
the author expounded in his book Die Wm'^zeln der Sage 
voWj Jf-eUigen Oral, and which I liave already discussed,^ 
There is nothing in the new account to strengthen the 

'O'':. 

author’s position, and the chief novelty is the view that 
tlie lance whicli plays so large a part in the Grail legend is 
not merely the weapon of the storm-god, but is essentially 
a phallic symbol, a view arrived at by the author 
iridepenclently of Miss Weston’s similar view.^ This 
position is very possibly correct, but it has nothing to 
do witli Indian mj^thology, in which it finds no support. 
The author, however, accepts the remarkable suggestion 
of Gruppe*^ that the death of Semele is a trace of the 
kindling of tire by the primitive method of friction, 
regarded as a process of generation, a view supported by 
a gloss of Hesy Chios which makes SefieXi] = rpaire^a ; as the 
lower Arani is not a rpuTre^a we are asked to believe that 
it originally was a wooden table representing the suii or 
moon. On this basis anything in the world can be proved. 

Professor von Scliroeder repeats again his view of the 
souls of the dead as being conceived as moving in swarms, 
and as fertility genii, and he ascribes "to this class the 
Maruts, the Satyrs, the Cory bants, etc., even the Apsarases 
and the Gandharvas.^ Here, again, the author has no 
real evidence to offer for hi»s belief in the common character 
of all these figures ; here again we meet generalizations 
which wdll not stand examination; the Gandharvaand the 
Apsaras have no real connexion with the spirits of the 
dead, nor have they anything in common with the Maruts, 
who in their turn seem to possess no ehthonic ti'aits. 

There are many other points of interest. The author 
maintains his belief in the antiquity of 2000 B.c, for the 

; ^ pp. 407-30. 2 JRAS. 1911, pp. 261-4. 

® The Legend of Sir Perceval^ i, 17 ; ii* 217, 274, 281. 

* Grieckiache Mythologies 1415 ® pp* 4:02, 403. 
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BharabvIja Grhya SOtra. The Domestic Ritual 
according to the School of Bharad-vaja, edited in the 
original Sanskrit, with an introduction and list of 
words. By Henriette J. W. Salomons, Litt.D. 
Leyden, 1913. 

To the already large number of well-edited Grhya 
texts another is added in Dr. Henriette Salomons’ edition 
of tlie Bharadvaja Grhya Sutra, undertaken at the 
instigation of Professor Caland. Unfortunately the task 
of the editor has been made more dilBcult by the small 
number of MSS. available : the only MSS. which could 
be used are two, one from Vienna in Grantlia script (G.), 


^ 1909, pp. 200 seqq. ; 1911, pp. 981 seqq. Sir James Frazer’s 
•unfortunate failure to make himself familiar -with , the literature of 
Vedic religion accounts for his ignorance of von Schroeder’s great work, 
Mysterium und Mimue, and explains his statements in The Scapegoat, 
pp. 384 seqq. ; The Dying Qpd, pp., 109 seqq. 

^ See Keith, JRAS. 1909, pp. 590 seqq. ; 1910, pp. 519-21. Sir J. 
Frazer again has overlooked ’V'on Schroeder’s classical treatise in his 
discussion of transmigration in S^iriU of the Com and of the Wild, 
ii, 302, where he denies borrowing on the wholly inadequate ground that 
there was not time for the Btiddha’s Views to penetrate to Empedokl'es, 
with whom he compares the Buddh%, -jBut pessirnism based on 
transmigration ’ is older ^ 
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with a commentary (Bh,), and one, also from Vienna, in 
.Devanagaai (N.), and a MS. from Bnrneirs collection in 
the India Office, containing a Prayoga on the Sntra by 
Bhatta Raiiga (Pr.). The two text MSS. differ especially 
ill the verses cited, and in the editor s view N. often 
agrees with the readings of the Hiranyakesi Orhya Sutra, 
Q. with those of the Apastamba Mantra Brahmana 
(i.e. the Mantrapatha) i \\hiie the reverse does not occur. 
Too much stress, however, must not be laid on these cases 
of agreement, nor is it certain that the rule is absolute. 
Thus in i, 15 the wife is addressed as sivd patihhy ah km- 
tamd prajdyai in the text of G., with the Prayoga, but 
kvd pasubhyah sumandh prajdyai in N. Neither version 
agrees with the Rgvedic, which is as in N. but with 
suvarcdh iov prajdyai, and G. agrees with Apastamba only 
in which of course is a pluralis maiestatisj 

though doubtless a bad version for a misappreciated 
pamhhyali. In i, 16 N. and Pr. have apparently- 
ganclharvo ’gnaye dadat, while G. has 'dadat ; now the 
reading with \laddt is that of the Hiranyakesi, while 
Apastamba has gandharvo dadad agnaye, which is 
natural after somo dadad gandharvdya just preceding. 
Here Apastamba agrees with N., not with G., and 
Hiranyakesin with G., not ‘with N. The editor’s pro- 
cedure, too, seems rather doubtful : the reading adopted 
in i, 15 is a combination of N. (pasubhyah) and G. 
(santamd), and therefore represents no real tradition 
whatever, while in i, 16 the whole probability is that 
'dadat is correct and N.’s dadat a mere misreading in 
a very bad MS. Considerable help is derived from the 
Bhasya, which here and there contains explanations 
showing misreadings in the text both of G. and N. ; thus 

^ Cf. Vedic Index, i, 479 ; below, p, 1087. 

2 The critical note (p. 16, n. 4) does not mention G. expressly, doubtless 
by a misprint or oversight. On the other hand, on p. 73, n. 5, the 
mention of ,2?7. is inconsistent with the fact (n. 3) that N. omits the 
Kandika. 
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in iii, 6 it enables the restoration of 'chadinlarse^ for 
'chadidese of G. and 'cJiadirdek of its own text. 

The relations of Bharadvaja to Apastainba and liiranya- 
ke^in are clearly less close in the Grhya tliaii in tiie 
Srauta Sutras. It is, however, clear that in some respects 
at least Baudhayana must be closely allied to Bhriradvaja. 
Thus in the Upanayana, Baudhayana - Inas the sequence 
a Brahmin in spring, a Ksatriya in summer, a Vaisya 
in autumn, a Bathakara in the rainy season, or all in 
spring. Bharadvaja has the same list of four, giving as 
alternatives for the Raj any a summer or winter, for the 
Rathakara the rainy or the cool season, and for all the 
alternative of the cool season. On the other hand, 
Apastamba . and Hiranyake^in have only three classes, 
showing the growing disfavour with which the Rathakara 
was regarded. Again, in iii, 11, which is no doubt an 
addition to tlm primitive text, is given a list of teachers 
to whom reverence is shown, as follows : Vaisampayana, 
Phalihgu, Tittiri, Uklia, Atrej^^a, the Padakara, Kaundinya, 
the Vrttikai'a, Kanva Bodhayana, Bharadvaja, the Sutra- 
kara, Apastainba, the Sutrakara,^ all the Sutrakaras, etc. 
Baudhayana"^ has Vaisampayana, Phalihgu, Tittiri, Ukha, 
Aukhya Atreya, the Padakara, Kaundinya, the Vrttikara, 
Kanva Baudhayana, the Pravacanakara, Apastamba, the 
Sutrakara, then Satyasadha Hiranyake^a, etc. The lists 
are of special interest in that they agree in substituting 
for Yaska Paihgi of the KandanvJcrama of the Taittirlya 
Samhita the little-known Phalihgu. We may trust the 
appearance of Bharadvaja between Baudhayana and 


^ Cf. ApBS. vi, 25. 6 ; xv, 20. 2, etc. 

2 Biihler, SBE. xiv, p. xxxviii, n. 3. 

^ The ed. omits siUrahdraya^ but ,N, has it, and it is clearly needed. 
G. has omitted it by an obvious a-qcident. 

^ Biihler, op. cit. p. xxxvl, n, 1 ; see also HGS. ii, 20, 1. This has 
Palihgu, but the these texts shows that Oldenberg 

, (SBE. XXX, p. 205, m). !a :Wf ih suggesting the replacement of Paihgi 
from the I'l ; - ; _ ,, . ‘ 
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Apastaniba as indicating his place in the order of 
teacliers, which is confirmed his close relation to 
Baudhayana. The Baudhdyana \Qm\on enables us to 
see that the Blidradvaja text should be amended : G. has 
TitUraqja Ukhdydtraye Atreydya^ N. Tittirdyoklidyd- 
ireydya, and probably both are bad versions of Ukhd- 
yaukh/ydyd'b'eydya. On the other hand, Baudhay ana's 
citations of Saliki, Ivasakrtsna, and Badari ^ have no 
parallel in Eliaradvaja. He has, however, one interesting 
citation from the Sdtydyani Brahmana in iii, 18. 
A Bharadvaja is once quoted expressly in i, 9, alternatively 
with Salmalimula, as being the author of a view. This 
is, of course, perfectlj?’ consistent with the nature of the 
Grhya Sutra as tlie product of a certain school. 

The editor is of opinion that there are traces of 
modernizing and interpolation in the Sutra, but the 
evidence adduced is too slight to bear this out. In the 
first place, Dr. Salomons suspects the description in i, 11 
of tlie motives of marriage : the passage runs : 
rival lakarandni vittam ru2Kim prajud bandhavam iti, 
tdni cet sarvdni na mknuydd vittam udasyet tato rupam. 
prajfidydoh ca iti hdndhave ca vivadante, bandhavam 
udasyed 'ity eka dhur, aprajnena hi kali sarhvdsali? 
athaitad aimram na khalv iyam arthebhya uhyate 
2')rajan(mdrtho 'sydm ^9'rad/id7^a^. Prajnd is in 
Dr. Salomons' view modern and startling : is to 

be replaced with prajdydm for 2:>rajndydm ; then the 
modern looking rhetorical interrogation ” is to be cancelled, 
or, better still, the whole passage from prajndydm, reading 
merely tato hdiidhavam, and then “ the original meaning 
of the Siitra appears, logical and clear". As a matter 
of fact this is a complete misunderstanding : the matters 
adduced are causes for taking in marriage : wealth, 
beauty, and intelligence ax^e successively discarded and 
bdndhava exalted, because marriage is not for worldly 
^ Biihler, Spii. xivy p, 3cl, n. L 
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advantages (to be obtained by prajfm, which would assist 
a man in mastering the Arthakisira'^) but lor offspring, 
and similarly handhava is . by parity of reasoning a more 
desirable thing than .mere intelligence. The sentence 
proposed to be omitted is in the best Brahmana typo and 
is not in the slightest degree modern in style, and tlie 
contrast of ekam and aparmn occurs just before in i, 9. 
Moreover, Apastamba (i, 3. 19) expressly provides for 
learning as a good quality in a husband in addition to 
the good family, character, and health as auspicious 
characteristics deemed desirable in a woman, a fact which 
explains aprajnena here. 

The second case is even more clearly misunderstood. 
After the enumeration of omens, in choosing a wife, 
a ^loka is quoted — 


yasyam memo ’nuramate caJesus ca pratipadyaie 
tarn vidyat pimyalahsmilcam : kim jfidneoia kari^yaii'? 
This ironical passage must, w’^e are told, be a later addition 
from a light-hearted copyist. But, unluckily for the 
theory, Apastamba (i, 3. 20) has the same sentiment 
attributed as a view of some. Hence we cannot possibly 
accept the theory of later date for these passages. Mor 
important is the fact that there were some signs of 
different strata in Pra^na iii, the MSS. repeating the 
last, words of Kandikas 3 (1-3 = cmpasanakalpa)/ 

. , 5 (4-5 = vratddesaviBarjane), 11 (6-7 = avantaradiksa, 

, 8-1 1 = lupdkaranavisarjane), and 21 (12-14 = vaisva- 
deva, 16 = nandliraddha, 17 = sapindUcarma, 18-21 = 

" gfhyaprdyakittdni ). The whole Prasna may be of later 
origin than the rest of the text.^ 

At the end of ii, 6 we find an interesting case of 
a quasi-metrical passage, whiqh can be read as a couple 

; ^ For Apastamba and the Arthaiastra, see Buhler, SBE. ii, p. xxxii. 

' ' ^;4he''Correspopdm HU' SSQS" i,'j7.:26 ■ not' eommehted oh 

' and h,Ao doubt, 




yad vaMu garlutam Kyatray^ yatra vanyah pan 
tatrdpi stikJiam dsUa samayan vdstv rtdv rtau, 
etat DJummyasya vacanam Asitasya Turangasy 
nuneli Kdvyasya Ddlbhyasya, naitacl vidvmi 
bhavet .. . 

Tliese verses are comparable with those in other S 
L iii, 15, however, we come on a versified passage oJ 
ngtli o£ a more recent character; there are foi 
blf-lines, and not one deviates from the ap| 
. _ _ of the second four sjdlables. Inde 
le cavse (na ced iitpadyate tv amiam adbliir 
miapayet) the avoidance of the irregular but 
utpady eta is noteworthy. 

The Sutra yields very little grammatical, lexi< 
mtactical matter of interest. A short list of devi 
om the grammatical forms ^ is given by the edit( 
does not distinguish between Mantra and the 
self. Analysed they yield for the Mantra Sarasi 
voc. in i, 4, following Adite and Anuviate ; dhd 
. i, 8 as a v.l. of G. and Pr. for dhdrmm c 
bhisastipavatl as a noin. sing. fern, in i, 13 ; and g. 
id pers. plur. imp. in i, 23, as not rarely in the 
rom the Sutra are cited in iii, 5 samtisthate vrat 
Isarjane, but in view of palaeography that is a mer€ 
ir samtintliete, and' in iii, 8 adMyante is probal 
*ror for adhlyate. In i, 10 artkebhya uhyate is 
L G, and N. alike : it is supported by the read 
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This form is found also in Apastamba (i, 3, 2), but is of 
course contradicted by the early evidence (RY. x, 85. 18, 
pary iihyate] AY. xiv, 1. 13, vywhyate, which is foIlo-wed 
in Kaul Ixxv, 5), It should be noticed that in i, 18, for 
yatliwrtham vahanty uhyamdnam of N., G. has 'iipytt-' 
mdnam and Bh. and Pr. uhyamdnam, showdno* ho^v little 
trust can be placed in the discrimination of u and Ti. 
In i, 18 grhdn uliya occurs, a usage not rare in tlie Epic^ 
and found in other Sutras. In i, 32 updvehf^U is from 
vis, and stands beside vyarcaiksU, which, if from onih, is 
equally irregular, - 

The lexical novelties ‘are few : avakioiyaJi, in iii, 8, is 
an obvious derivate from avakd, and saiikhinyah there is 
rendered saivalavatyah by Bh. ; dclahanasiksin in i, 11 
is probably a mere misreading. In ii, 19, after sonasrtmi, 
upapaksaib can hardly mean the hair of the armpits, and 
the commentary renders gandati, which should therefore 
be taken as the sense in Hiranyakesin also (i, 9. 17). 
In i, 23 nirdasata is an uncertain reading. In ii, 5 we 
find sddvalam and rdsahham glossed as hdlatTnam and 
samudrapheoiaon. In iii, 13 there is a group of w^ords 
descriptive of parts of the house, etc., thus glossed : 
udghdte == argaladarudese, samvadanydm = kavdtadese, 
vdhayoh == dvarastlmnayolp, upalabdhe = rathyasariidhau, 
and piiikmnydm = drsadi. It is easy to conjecture 
hdhavoh for vdhayoh, but it is not necessary. In ii, 32 
kuptvj is found, and in the locative, thus justifying the 
conjecture of kiiptvau for kuptvd in Hiranyakesin (i, 7. 15) 
adopted by Oldenberg.^ This word has from Apastamba 
(i, 8. 23) found its way into Monier-Williams' Dictionary 
in the Appendix. In ii, 29 paJcsasi is held by the 
commentary to refer to the side horses, and for this view 
Dr. Salomons quotes the TaiUirlya Brdlimana (i, 5. 12. 5), 
where it is suggested in contradiction with Sayana's version 
(cakre) that paksau ipdioates two horses. That view 
1 Whitney,, ':,^;SEE. xxx, ISi- * i 
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can hardly be accepted ; in that passage prcutiycm and 
dhurycm are contrasted/ and leave no place for another 
pair of horses, nxid palcscm makes perfect sense as '' sides 
Fakmsl will also do in that normal sense; the macZ%a- 
mavi asvam V7hieli follows (the reading is doubtful) may 
easily refer to a one-horse chariot. The same passage 
lias samaratJia, rendered as a chariot which, though 
dragged by horses, does not go. In i, 28 yathopajnmn 
is found glossed as yatkopakramam,QoTi6. that is illustrated 
by tlie editor from Baudhayana.- In ii, 19 yathoioapadam 
is rendered yathestam; samdja^ in iii, 6 is of some 
interest. 

In syntactical matters little is to be gained. In i, 10 
we read : tato hhikmte yam manyafxi iyam md na pratyd- 
khydsyatUi tdm dlirtyopanidltaydcdrydya prdha. The 
editor"^ punctuates at iti and thinks yam as correlative 
to stodyam is understood. But this is clearly wrong and 
leads to an unnecessary repudiation of the commentary’s 
version of yam as hJaknam. The first two words as usual 
form the leading title; then ydon . . . iJnm must be one 
sentence, or tdm is left without an explanation. The 
sense in the text would then be, having taken (the alms) 
which, he thinks, this (lady) will not refuse me ” ; ydm 
and md are therefore both accusatives of outer and inner 
objects, a quite reasonable use here. But md is very 
doubtful ; G. has manyate ’yam ondtd, N. manyate ’yam 
md, Bh. no md, and ^iidtd is an obvious gloss on iyam, as 
in Hiranyakesin (i, 7. 19) the student is told first to beg 
of his mother. Therefore md had probably better be 
omitted. 

In i, 22 there is a rare use of the instrumental : trtlye 
mdsi caUirthddau vd tisyena vd hastena vdnurddliair 
vottavair vd prosthapadaih ; this use is recognized by 

1 See Vadic Index, ii, 42, 202, 51d. 

Karmdnta Svira, i, 2 : yajHa iti him/iipapiah. 

3 See Thomas, JBAS. 1914, pp. 392-4, 752. ■* Infcrod. p. xiv. 
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Panini (ii, 3. 45), and found again in iii, 8, and in other 
Grhya Sutras (e.g. ASvalaycma, iii, 5. 1 : osadh/lnaQii 
prdchirbhave sravanena . . . hastena vd). Tins rule has 
been invoked^ to justify the clmn ge to pum/e)j a of pin^pena 
in the Sdnhhdyana Aranyaka (xii, 8), but it is doubtful 
if the use there can be justified by these parailelB ; it will 
be seen that in both cases cited (and al>so in iii, 8) the date 
is given primarily in the locative, the specification by tlie 
Naksatra being added thereto. The parallel breaks down 
therefore when as in the ^dnkhdyana there is no point 
of time, but only a compounded specification of duration 
{trirdtropositah). That Patafijali in the Mahdhhd^ya 
gives a case of its free use is no proof, as of course tlie 
Paninean rule, wliich is presumably based on cases like 
those above-mentioned, is worded as usual sufficiently 
widely to cover such a case as that instanced by Patafijali. 

In i, 25 yadi dram na vijdyate . . . darkiyet is read 
in G. ; in N. vijndyetai the optative should in any case 
be kept where there is manuscript evidence for it, as in 

i, 11 ; iii, 1 7. This regular potential optative occurs also in 
protasis in iii, 3, yadi prayiydsei, but the apodosis there 
is not the normal optative, but a substituted sentence, 
pjravasathakalpo vydkhydtah. On the other hand, the 
generic optative with indicative apodosis is found in 

ii, 30 : yadi . , . vrajet tad anumantrayate, and it is 
unnecessary to suggest any change ; so with yadd in 
i, 20. 

In i, 26, after and before presents in a description, occurs 
the laconic sndiau mdtdputrau, where it seems almost 
inevitable to suggest sndto, practically no change, better 
grammar, and more vivid. Another slight correction of 
the text seems needed in ii, 28 ; the edition reads sthnld- 
dhdrilcd (glossed bahupddajalarukd) jwacurndni kdra- 
yitvd ; this is decidedly , awkward, and it seems obvious 

^ So Professor Caland in, a note to me dated July SO, 1912, citing 
Speijer, SansJ^k 
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to read j'lvacurna nikarayitva ; this gives us another — 
reverse — case of an irregular gerund of a specially 
common type,^- Nor should the editor have in i, 26, 
ad fin., followed N. in reading dmantraye-ran ; G. has 
dmanira-ylt, Bh. amantrayiran, and the latter is 
o],)\’ious]y correct, being a note of the Sutra styles 
On the other hand hemsmahni in iii, 6 is so extra- 
ordinary as to suggest a mere misprint. 

The commentary, from which Dr. Salomons gives ^ 
a series of excerpts, is of some interest. Thus, on ii, 23 
the commentator renders gramanllp sendnlr vd by 
vaisyalp and rathalxivah, a recognition of an unexpected 
kind of the Rathakara, who is said to lead the rathinalp, 

i. e, the send, a view which can hardly be accepted. On 

ii, 26, savyena liastena chatram samdvrtya, the editor 
queries the rendering chatrendtmdnam agnim ca samd- 
<vrtya, and would prefer to derive from samdvartate in 
the sense ‘'he transfers (the umbrella) to his left hand” 
the preceding word dttachatraJp, giving the sense “having 
taken the umbrella (according to the usual human way 
with his right hand) But this, while ingenious, puts 
ij, serious strain on the language. The note on ii, 28 
is of interest, as it shows the pious desire of the com- 
mentator to defend the morality of the Sutra, which 
as it stands attributes to a husband, who is going to be 
away, the possible desire that his wife may have 
successful lovers (yadi kdmayeta siddhyeyw iti), 
a fact which may justly be added to the evidence bearing 
■on Vedic views of life^; the commentator attributes this 
desire to a wish for a son devaranydyena, the plural 
siddhyeyuJp being one niaiestatis. 

The text adds comparatively little to our knowledge of 
Vedic life. Tlie deities mentioned beside the ordinary 
great gods are of the Sutra type~Dhanvantari, Skanda, 

1 Whitney, Ic. : ■ ' ^ ® ;Whitjaey, ■§§’ 104 ^' 738. ; ; 

^ latrod. pp, xiiirxxilk f," 

Jitp. -‘TO . ' 
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the Atharvans and Ahgirases, Vaih’avana. 1 roper names 
are mainly confined to the lists in in, 10, 11. those of 
most note are Krsnadvaipayana, Jatiikariia (Jatukariiya 
in N.), Taruksa, Brhaduktha, Trnabindu, Somasravas, 
Soma^usmin, Vajalravas, Vajaratna, Udamaya, Ki.iaiiijaya, 
Krtamjaya, Dhanamjaya, Tryaruna, Tnvarsa (Iraiyisa 
in G.), Tridhatu, Parasara, with others obviously mythical. 
The list is closely allied to that in Hiranyakesin (ii, 19. 6), 
and there is no reasonable doubt that it is of later oiigin, 
like the whole section hi, 8-11. In the earlier portion 
Almarathya is quoted for the view that all upaymias are 
performed with Mantras, but Alekhana restricted that to 
the first and that rtav. (i, 20). The notice is of extra- 
ordinary interest to those ^ who lay stress on the fear that 
accompanies marriage in the primitive mmd ; A^marathya 
thought Mantras to avert this danger were always needed, 
Alekhana only on the first, i.e. most dangerous, occasion 
and at the rtiis. These two teachers are cited together 
elsewhere, and must have been peculiarly closely related. 
In ii, 6 Asita, Turahga, and Saumya or Dhaumya appear 
with Kavya Dalbhya ; in i, 9, Bharadvaja or Salmalirnula. 
In the later portion, iii, 15 gives the beginnings of the 
four Vedas, Eg, Yajur, Sama, and Atharva ; iii, 10 has as 
the fourth Atharvafigirases, and adds Itihasapuranas, 
Sarpadevajanas, and Sarvabhutas ; . iii, 18 quotes the 
^ditySiyo/wi BrcihTnci/iyx. The TdittiriyO/ So/Tfihita, though 
often cited, is never so named, the general expression 
hrSihma/rWi being used of its prose portions. 

The edition closes with an excellent list of words, 
though the grammatical forms actually occurring are not 
given. It should be noted that while it does not give 
the terms found in the Mantras, it does give words in 
verses cited in the text, but uot as Mantras (e.g. in ii, 6). 
There are several imprtant words in the Mantras, 

1 e.g. Crawley,’ [ I’w .the Of . danger see 

Hiranyake^ifl, i, 
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including matacl in i^ 25, but in a hopelessly obscure 
passcage witli a doubtful reading; ^aka in ii, 10, the 
editor renders^ ‘'quickly digesting'’; this agrees well 
with Olden berg’s^ version of Apastamba (vii, 20. 16), “has 
a strong digestion.” 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


INTRODUZIONE AT.LO StUDIO DELLA FlLOSOEIA INDIANA. 

By Luigi Suali. Pavia, 1913. 

The title of Professor Suali’s work is perhaps a little 
misleading ; one is led to expect a sketch ot* the philosophy 
of India in all its bearings, and it is prima facie 
disappointing to find that the Nyaya and Vaisesika 
systems alone form the subject of the treatise. But apart 
from the title there is nothing unsatisfactory in the book, 
which presents in its second part by far the best sketch 
available of the syncretism of these systems, based on the 
works of Sivaditya (perhaps eleventh century), Ke^ava 
Misra (thirteenth century), Vi^vanatha Pahcanana (about 
A.D. 1600), Jagadisa (a.d. 1600), Laugaksi Bhaskara, and 
Annambhatta of about the same date. The fundamental 
principles of the combined doctrine are sketched in an 
order following that of the arrangement of the Vaisesika 
school. After a brief treatment of the categories in general 
in ch. 1, substance, including the atomic theory and the 
theory of soul and mind, quality, motion (karman)^ 
generality, particularity, inherence, and negation are each 
disposed of in a chapter; then follow, the theory of 
causality (ch. ix), the theory of knowledge (ch. x), 
perception (ch. xi), the logical pi'ocess (ch. xii), the 
syllogism (ch. xiii), and logical errors (ch. xiv). Gh. xv 
deals with the logical categories of the Nyaya, xvi with 
the logical theory of both systems and of the Buddhists, 
xvii with comparison,, and xviii with 6abda. In the main 
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this part o£ the treatise is simply expository, but it is in 
part historical in treatment, in part it touch (is on 
fundamental philosophical features. To it is prefixed in 
part i an important contribution to the Jitcrary liistory 
of the two systems and of the logic of the Jains and 
Buddhists, which supplements in a very valuable way 
what has been done by S, C. Yidyabhusana in ^his 
History of the Mediaeval School of Indian i. Logic, Ihe 
part falls into two chapters, the first a history of tlie 
literature of the two systems as sucli, the second an 
account of the syncretist authors on whom the second part 
is based. 

The whole work is one evincing not merely wude 
research and a full appreciation of the complexities of 
Indian logic, but an unusual power of explaining a difficult 
and complicated subject, and of rendering it attractive. 
It is also marked by a real and generous recognition of 
the work of his predecessors, especially of Dvivedi in his 
edition of the Tarkahaumudl, of Paranjape on the 
Tarkabhdsa, and of Athalye on the Tarkasamgraha, 
Of European scholars he recognizes the merits of 
Ballantyne as a pioneer, is somewhat critical of Boer, 
Gough, and even Hultzsch, but quotes freely Professor 
Jacobi’s important article on Indian Logic! 

In the discussion of the dates of the two systems as 
they appear in the Dar^anas of Gotama and Kanada, the 
author follows the views ably expressed by Professor 
Jacobi in his paper on The Dates of the Philosophical 
Sutras of the Brahmans In that paper, in contradiction 
to Professor von Stcherbatskoi, Professor J acobi undertook 
to show that among othto.the Nyaya Sutra discussed the 
^unyavMa or nihilism of the Madhyamika scliool of 
Buddhism, which he assigned to Nagarjuna about A.D. 200, 
and not the Vijhanavada or idealist view of the Yogacara 
school of Buddhism, founded by Asahga and his ^munger 
;; 1 GotL Nach. 1901, pp. 460-84. JAOS. xxxi, 1 seqq. 
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brother Vasubandhu, in the latter part of the fifth 
century. His arguments were two: (1) that chronologically 
the idealist school could not have influenced the Sutra ; 
(2) that the interpretation of the Sutra (iv, 2. 26 seqq.) 
showed that the nihilist school was meant. On this result 
he fixed a.d. 200— 500 for the limits of the composition of 
the Sutra, ilccepting this result, Professor Suali tries to 
bring the limits a little nearer, and by laying stress on the 
fact that Vatsyayaiia calls Aksapada a Rsi, and that this 
must indicate a considerable interval of time, arrives at, 
say, A.D. 300-50 for the Nyaya Darsana and a.d. 250-300 
for the Vaisesiha Darsana: 

Now this argument is open on its chronological side 
to an objection of weight. (1) Professor Jacobi accepted 
Takakusu's date ^ for Asahga and Yasubandhu, and since 
the investigations of Peri‘^ this date must be considered 
a good deal too late, and Vasubandhu must be placed 
rather about A.D. 350 than A.D. 450. The evidence, again, for 
Gotama’s date is theoretic ; Vatsyayana, who commented 
on him, and, wliat is more important, by whose time 
already Varttikas on the Sutra existed, was attacked by 
the Buddhist Dignaga, and he in turn by Uddyotakara, 
and he by Dharmakirti. Professor Jacobi accepted for 
Uddyotakara the date of the sixth century, but the 
researches of Hr. Vidyabhusana ^ must be deemed to 
have reduced his date to the seventh century, when he 
was a contemporai*y of Dharmakirti and was cited by 
Subandhu. Dignaga remains of somewhat uncertain date, 
and we are really unable to prove that Gotama could 
not have attacked the Vijhanavada. (2) Whether in fact 
he did so is difficult to decide certainly. Vacaspatimitra 
(ninth century a.d.) says that he did so, and his authority 

^ Bulletin de VEcole Franqaise Extreme-Orient^ iv, 53 seqq. 

2 Op. cit. xi, 355-61. See Pranke, JBAB. 1914, pp. 398-401 ; Thomas, 
pp. 748, 749.;' ■' ■, r f ; 

, » JEAS.' 1914, WtIJ V, 
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is supported by Professor von Stclierbatskoi ; on the other 
hand, Professor Jacobi is followed by the author in 
accepting an interpretation of the, in itself, liopelessly 
obscure Sutra which is based on Ahitsyayana and makes 
the Sutra refer to the Stinyavada alone, and personally 
I think there is much to be said for this view. (3) Even 
so, however, it is doubtful if we can then accept a.d. 200 
as the upper date for the Sutra. NagarjuiuVs date is 
uncertain, as the attribution of contemporaneity with 
Kaniska is of doubtful value.^ Professor Jacobi ^ indeed 
fixes it approximately by the argument that Aryadeva, 
his contemporary, is the author of a poem ^ which has the 
words rdsi and vdraha and therefore cannot be earlier 
than A.D 250. But apart from this, it has recently been 
argued ^ that Asvaghosa knew the Sunyavada ; if this is 
true then, in view of Asvaghosa s fame, Professor Jacobi’s 
argument ^ that Gotama would not be expected to criticize 
a theory not definitely expounded loses most of its force. 
Asvaghosa’s date ® is, of course, obscure, being bound up 
with the double question of his identity with Matrceta 
and the date of Kaniska, but there is a reasonable 
probability that he belongs to the first century A.D. There 
does not, therefore, seem to me to be any adequate ground 
for dating Qotama not eaidier than A.D. 200. In my 
opinion we have no real evidence on this point save in 
so far as he is not known to the ArtJiasdstra and therefore 
was not known in 300 B.c.'^ (4) Professor Jacobi ^ makes 

no definite effort to place Kanada before Gotama, and the 
evidence available is really not adequate for this purpose, 

^ Of. Thomas, JRAS. 1913, p. 1033. ^ JAGS, xxxi, 2, n. 1. 

» Published in JASB. 1898. 

^ See Vidhushekhara Bhatfcacharya, JRAS. 1914, pp. 747-8. 

® JAGS, xxxi, 3. 

® See Thomas, JRAS- 1913, »p. ,,1032 ; Kavlndravacanasamttccaya, 
pp. 25-9. 

^ I accept for the purpose of this .argument the date now generally 
accepted for the Arthet^SMm on ihsuffi^oient evidence. 

^ , 8 JAGS, xxxi, i ; 
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That tlie Vaise,fiha Darsana is old is proved. by Vatsyayana's 
use of it, though less stress can be laid on the argument 
from Uddyotakara’s application of Paramarsi to its author, 
since we no w knowUddyotakara to date from about A. D. 6 50. 
Further, there is a very striking coincidence ^ between the 
phraseology of the proofs of the existence of the Atman 
in the Va%sef^i]ca (iii, 2. 4: sukhaduhli'Jieccliddvesaprayatoias 
cdtmano lingdni) and the Nydya (i, 1. 10: icchddvesa — 
prayatnasukliadtikkhajndnmhy dtmano ling am iti), 
Bodas ^ held that the former is the later, while the reverse 
conclusion suggests itself fi-om the wording. Gotama again, 
in his phrase pratitantrasiddhanta, seems unquestionably 
to refer to the existence of the corresponding A^aisesika 
school. On the other hand, Professor Suali in placing 
Kanada first seems to have forgotten that he elsewhere^ 
ascribes to Kanada a distinct advance in the sphere of 
defining the logical process, in that lie enumerates ^ four 
forms of real relationship corresponding with the logical 
relationship of reason and consequent, viz. causality, simple 
connexion, opposition, and inherence (kdryam kdranam, 
samyogi, virodhi, samavdyi). The truth is rather that the 
two systems grew up on parallel lines, and when established 
as systems presumably — as Professor Jacobi holds — by 
successful disquisitions in public, were redacted with 
reference to each other. It is of interest that Caraka, 
who is said to be a contemporary of Kaniska,^ in his 
Samhitd (iii, 8. 26 seqq.) clearly deals with both systems 
as complementary. 

The Sutras being in themselves far from intelligible, 
our real knowledge of the tenets dates from Vatsyayana 

^ Suali, p, 27. 

- Tarhasaihgralia, In trod. p. 21. His theory of two recensions of 
KanMa is impi'obable and may be disregarded. 

® p, 416, n. 5, following Jacobi, Jnd, Log, p. 479. 

^ ix, 2. 1 ; cf. iii, 1. 9, where the last differs, 

® See references in Kennedy, JKAB. 1913, p. 371 ; Jolly, Medizin^ 
p. 10 ; cf. Keith, ZDMQ. Ixii, 136, 
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on the one hand and Pra^astapada on the other, tlioiigli 
the latter had much more to do to put his chosen system 
in order. Pra^astapada is anterior to Bankara (eighth 
century) and to Uddyotakara (a.D. 650), but beyond that 
we cannot at present carry his date. Prasastapada i.s 
a notable figure in the history of the logic of India, 
for about him revolves the question of the credit of the 
introduction of the advanced doctrine of logical reasoniiig. 
The Buddhist doctrine is contained in the Nyayahindu 
of Dharmakirti, wliicli reflects the view of Dignaga, wdio 
is very probably anterior in date to Prasastapada. Tlie 
fundamentally new idea is that of logical association 
between two things or two ideas, independent of tlie 
material mode of its expression ; this is common to both 
works and accompanies certain striking similarities in 
detail. This reference is divided by Prasastapada into 
svanUoitartlia and parartha, by the Nydyahinclii into 
svdrtha and pardrtlia as in the later literature, and 
both recognize apparent theses and apparent examples 
(palcsdbhdsa and hetvdbhdsa). The logical advance can 
be seen in the express recognition by Paksapada of one 
form of inference as liiigdnumeyadharmasdmdnya, which 
is really the underlying unity manifested in the subject and 
predicate of the ordinary judgment, while the Nydyabindu 
reduces the four members of the syllogism to two, viz. those 
expressing the principle and the application, and asserts 
that the linga must exist in the miumeya and in 
analogous eases to that of the subject, and not exist in other 
cases, while it resolves logical association into causality 
or identity or negation. Professor Jacobi^ holds that 
the Buddhists borrowed, the theory of logical association 
(sdhacarya, vydpti) from the Vaisesika in the period 
between Kanada and Prasastapada, since had the Buddhists 
had the concept of association of their own they would not 
have retained in their, principles of causality o 
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identity. On tiie other hand, Professor von Stcherkatskoi ^ 
ifiy.s stres.s on tlie fact that the distinction between logical 

£5 

and real connexion is not one which would naturally 
occur to tlie realist school of Vaisesikas, which accepts 
‘eality of the external world, and 
ally be slow to realize any 


and believes in the 
which, tlierefore, would norm, 
doctrine of abstract connexion. On the other hand, the 
Buddhist school of idealists, who accepted as the only 
reality knowable the ideas, could easily develop the real 
conception of vydpti^ and since all the categories become 
inodes of conscience, the existence of laws is on their 
view possible, while the Vaisesikas, deriving knowledge 
from some experience, could not easily conceive of laws, 
as experience is limited and cannot show a universal 
connexion. The derivation from the Vaisesika of the 
classification of tlie middle term of the syllogism under 
tlie heads of identity (tdddtmya), causality {iachitj)atti), 
and negation (anupalahdhi) is denied and declared 
to be the natural outcome of the Buddhist idealism. 
So also the other points of similarity are either made 
of less importance by analysis or shown to be more 
natural as Buddhist than as Vaisesika. Stress is also 
laid on the fact that Uddyotakara and Vacaspatimisra do 
not adopt the division of experience into pardrtha and 
svartlia, and the Isyaya school rejects the doctrine of 
hetvdhlidm and paksdbhdsa, and it is argued that the 
2)ardrtha reasoning is an invention of Dignaga, who, 
unlike the Brahmanical schools, did not accept sahda as 
a means of knowledge and replaced it by- the syllogism, 
tim verbal expression for the other of the true means of 
knowledge, viz. reasoning, which, with perception, 
represented for him the sole means of knowledge. The 
only difficulty in accepting this theory is firstly the fact 
tliat we have not the first-hand work of Dignaga, although 
on the other hand we have clear proof in Uddyotakara 
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that the two systems never really deal intelligently 
with the question of epistemology.Mt is doubtful if the 
■credit of the doctrine must not be attributed to an 
external source,- especially when it is remembered that 
such an obvious source had existed for 800 years and that 
India so readily appropriated for itself in its own way 
Greek astronomy. The fact seems to me to deprive the 
history of Indian logic of the interest which would 
normally be devoted to it, if it could reasonably be 
thought to be original in its development. The excellence 
of the Aristotelian logic is precisely due to its connexion 
with a rational theory of knowledge, and the absence of 
such a theory in the Nyaya and Vaisesika schools is an 
adequate explanation of their failure at an early date to 
evolve a theory of syllogism. From this point of view 
the question of Buddhist or Vaifesika priority becomes of 
less moment; if the mjafii doctrine is, as I believe, Greek, 
then the credit of it belongs neither to Vaisesika nor to 
Dignaga. It is perhaps to be regretted that Professor 
Suali lias not given his view on this question. 

One other point of great interest is the religious side^ 
of the systems. Neither Sutra expressly discusses the 
existence or nature of a paramatman as contrasted with 
the individual dtman, though the syncretist view treats 
the Nyaya dbnan as comprehending in it both sides. 
But at any rate there seems reasonable evidence that both 
systems became deeply imbued with 6ivaite influences ; 
Pranas tapada seems to recognize Is vara as the creator 
of the universe ; Uddyotakara is styled jpdsuioata, and 
he and Vacaspatimi^ra, no less than Udayanacarya, 
develop the theistic side of the Nyaya. It is not 
impossible that Vatsyayana and even Gotama-^ wmre 

^ Cf. Suali, pp. 26S-*70, who gives a valuable discussion of 
not “ intelligence ”, but ** thoughts 

® Cf- Vidyabhusana’s remark, op* cit, p. 96, n.„ 1. ® Suali, pp. 126-35. 

; b Suali, p, 1%^ n.* wafer itx his, view on this point. 
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;t also attach^^ to the discussion of the dates of 
lea School; the , sequence recorded is Vasudeva- 
.uma, Raghunatha, the autlior of the Didhiti, 
latha, Raghudev^, and Sankara Misra. The date 

p. 522-6. nil-; ;/•. Rdigion and MtJdcB, i, 202, 

' rlliiLii. Lfek'sL.' . : ■ 
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o£ V?isiidcva Sarvabhauma would be fixed at a.d. 1250 if 
lie is to 1)0 regai'ded as the contemporary of Jaj^^adeva, 
who certainly Jived about A.D. 1250. On the other hand, 
Sankara Misra composed a comment on Jagadisas com- 
mentary on Raghunatha\s lived about 

A.D. IGOO, and a tradition places Raghunatha contemporary 
witli. Caitanya (b. A.D. 1484). Profes>sor Suali thinks 
til at the probable confusion is in the assertion of the 
contemporaneity of Jayadeva and Vasudeva, and this is 
perhaps the most simple explanation.^ 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


The Study of Sanskrit. By Pandit Lingesha Yidya- 
bhusana Yedanta-Vachaspati. Bombay, 1913. 

This is a brightly written plea for the revival of 
Sanskrit studies in India by a Pandit who has assimilated 
much of the spirit of modern learning while remaining 
convinced of the fundamental importance to India of that 
language. The plan of the book is a brief summary of 
Sanskrit literature designed to show its great extent and 
importance, followed by a summary of the reasons for 
its decline and suggestions for its revival. The decline 
is traced to the political conquests of Mahomedah and 
Christian, the resulting degradation of the study of 
Sanskrit, which, though preserved, fell into the hands of 
Sastris who present the quaint phenomenon of the 
greatest repository of SRUskrit learning in blissful 
ignorance of modern times and its needs ”, and the 
ignorance of . foreigners of ■ the contents of Sanskrit 
literature and their value. For. the revival he looks to 
the action of government in the direct and indirect 
encouragement of Sanskrit students, to the Universities, 

^ Suali, pp. 80-4. Of. for the dates, Keith, Bodleian Catalogue, 
Appendix, pp. 73-4.* The date of pvpil (Suali, p. 94) given 
A^freohtds not quite | P* j.- /, . 1,; * {.'i 
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and to the Maths and rich Indians whose generosity he 
suggests should be addressed to this important purpose. 

The Pandit is careful to point out that lie does not 
advocate the disregard of English, the one key which 
opens the gate to the vast civilisation and culture of the 
modern world,” and which serves as a new and powerful 
unifying factor among the Indians Similarly, ho insists 
that Sanskrit must be studied in the modern method, and 
so studied he believes that Sanskrit stands unrivalled in 
stimulating the moral and spiritual faculties, and is 
admirably adapted to counteract the pronounced 
materialistic tendency of an English education. 

The value of the book is increased by a short preface 
by Sir Eamkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, who points out 
that the Universities have already done much to establish 
the importance of the study of Sanskrit. 

A. Berried ALE Keith. 


YasavadattI. a Sanskrit Romance by Subandhu. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Louis H. Gray, Ph.D. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1913. 

Subandhu has now found, like Bana, his definitive 
rendering into English, and Dr. Gray is to be congratulated 
on the completion of what must have been a work, if of 
love, still of long and wearisome labour. But the act 
. of translation, which reveals the VasavadaUd in its true 
inwardness, raises inevitably the question why the 
romance ever attained fame. The translator, who handles 
the question with admirable moderation, finds ^ '"true 
melody in the long, rolling compounds, a sesquipedalian 
majesty which can never be ' equalled save in Sanskrit ” ; 
and the alliterations tp him ha;Ve "a lulling music all 
their 'own'’\tq’Ueai^|,,jW!|^^ blatant discords of 

i F 1 ^ lif it h'fl p: ; I V : u . ^ V ‘ ^ 
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vaunted modern pi’ogress^’. In his view the paronomasias 
are veritable gems of terseness and twofold appropriate- 
ness even though some are manifestly forced and 
detrimental to the sense of the passages in which they 
occur. He sees, too, in Subandhu the creator of a literary 
genre, and finds much to admire in his descriptions of 
mountain, forest, and stream, the Raja s valour and the 
loveliness of the heroine herself. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the genre is 
much older than Subandhu : the complete and formal 
shape of his work precludes any idea of the genre being 
new : perhaps chance alone has failed so far to preserve 
an earlier masterpiece. The descriptions, which take the 
place of any real action, are without exception ludicrously 
overloaded and elaborated, thus from a literary standpoint 
losing all real merit. Moreover, they are often stereo- 
typed, revealing the commonplaces of Indian scenery and 
description ; at other times they are absurdly far-fetched, 
and are clearly mere shows of erudition, which incidentally 
present valuable notices such as that of ihe Mahahliarata 
as having a hundred books. In all cases they are greatly 
exaggei'ated. Still more serious, however, to the claim 
of Subandhu to be taken seriously is his style. Dr. Gray 
in a very interesting way^ compares Lylys use in the 
Euphues of alliteration, antithesis, paronomasia, and 
learned allusions with the same characteristics in 
Subandhu. But, apart from the fact that these notes 
of the style of the Euphues are admittedly signs of the 
early and unformed state of Lyly's prose, ^ there is a great 
gulf between the antitheses and paronomasias of the 
two writers. Those of Lyly are essentially simple: he 
expresses fully both members of his antitheses and sets' 
out completely his paronomasias (e.g, ‘'did not lupiters 

33, 34, 

^ Compare the antitheses of Coreas in the Helen and his fondness 
for verbal fipgles.. - ■ . ^ ^ . b' . : ' - " 
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egge bring forth as well Helen a light honswife in earth 
as Castor a light starre in heauen ?”), Subandhu makes 
one set of words play a double part, a precursor of the 
lack of sense which produces in due course such a worlc 
as the liagliavcqodndavvyaj where the same poem tells at 
once the history of Rama and the Pan (lavas. The pracLice 
is bad enough in cascvs of a simple kind like vdQiuvuscQi&iii- 
ivcb sugTW&iigctdopct$ohhitd77i, “ adorned with a Ijeautiful 
throat and armlets, as the army of monkeys (is adorned 
with Sugriva and Ahgada)C but it reaches lower depths 
in cases like ndstikatd cdrvtikem, '‘there was infidelity 
only among materialists (for there was no poverty).'’ Of 
course, if these absurdities were rare the fault might be 
overlooked, but page after page of tlie text is full of 
them, many cases are far worse than tliose cited, and it is 
idle to see in tliem anything but a monstrosity, liowever 
much we must admire the skill of the translator in bringing 
them out. 

Dr. Gray^ has little to add to tlio discussion of 
Subandhu s date. He is, of course, known to Bana, and 
he mentions Uddyotakara; hence Dr. Gray concludes 
that he belonged to the end of the sixth century, as 
Uddyotakara set himself to refute Dignaga, who flourished 
between 520 a.d. and 600 A.D.^ He holds also that he 
lived later, probably by at least a century, than Dandin, 
a view for which there seems no evidence available, 
especially as he discards ® the old view that the Ghando- 
viciti referred to by Subandhu was a work of Dainiin. 
The reference to the death of Vikrarnaditya he discusses 
at some length, and rejects Hoernle's theory ^ that he 
was Yafodharman and reigned about 633-“83 a.d. He 
also rejects the view that Subandhu refers to Dharmakirfci's 

pp. 8“11. ■ ■ ’ ' , ’ , 4 

2 This date he accepts of Indian Buddhism^ p. 129; 

Max Miiller, Six Systems^ ;p,' 477.' . But the date is .probably too late. 
Of; p. 1091., , ^ ^ 

f p. 78, his/wJroc^.' pp^,,lj6«S4 

^ JB.aA 1909, 
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Alaiihlra, though tliat lias the support of Sivarama's 
commentary. While it is by no means certain tliat we 
can trust Taranathas synchronism of Dharmakirti with 
a Thibetan king who died 650 A.D,,^ and while Hoemle 
placed Dharmakirti about 480-560 A.B. and Dignaga and 
Uddyotakara about 450-520 a,d., in point of fact there 
is now available evidence which is sufficient decisively to 
fix the date of these writers. In any case/ the J.km/cwa 
of Siibandhu’s reference must have been some text, and 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana has proved^ that 
Dharmakirti and Uddyotakara were contemporaries and 
quote each other’s works, a fact which lends point to the 
mention of Uddyotakara and the Alcmkara m the same 
sentence. Moreover, he shows ^ that Dharmakirti was 
a pupil of Dharmapala and that the latter flourished in 
the first half of the seventh century. We are therefore 
compelled to see in Subandhu a reference to Dharmakirti, 
and we must realize that Subandhu was only a slightly 
elder contemporary of Bana. 

Dr. Gray touches on the problem of the Greek origin 
of the romance suggested by Professor Peterson.^ The 
fact is that there is no possibility of proving Greek 
influence. That stories were known among the Greeks 
on the Indian border during the period of Greek invasion 
is obvious, but that in any real sense these stories are the 
source of the Indian romance we have no evidence to 
show, and at any rate the actual divergence between the 
two types is so great as to render any theory of borrowing 
no more than a conjecture without grounds. The Indian 
romance is differentiated from the Greek by its disregard 
for the narration of adventures which is so marked 
a feature of the Greek romance, and by its elaboration 
of form, seen in its paronomasias and in its appalling 

^ Accepted by Jacobi, JAOS, x:5!:xi, 2 seq. ^ JRAS. 1914, pp. 603-7. 

^ Medieval School of Logic^, p. 105. 

^ KMaf]fibm*Pf pp. 4':,0 Weber, B‘3S4.* .OTSvii, 917^- ^ 
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compounds, which is totally torcign to tiie ciniuisu 
simplicity o! style of the Greek storiesd It is perfectly 
true that this fact of difference is not ineompatiWe with 
borrowing, as India can assimilate and transmute what it 
received, and the Sanskrit romance is, as we have it, 
essentially a product of elaborate learning; but, as in the 
case of the drama, we cannot say that there is any ielial>!e 
ground to suppose that the origin of the romance is due 
to Greece. The tradition ^ that telling stories at night 
was introduced into India fx’om Greece by Alexander the 
Great is of course of no weight. 

Dr. Gray has added to the value of his translation by 
notes, including parallels of incident in modern Indian 
a,nd other folk tales. It was perhaps hardly worth while 


A. Beeeiedale Keith. 


INDIANO Dl Kamacandra. i'nma versions uai- 
roriginale per cura di Maeio Vallauri. Florence, 
1913. 

The Satyahariicandra is a Nataka by Ramacandra, 
whose date is fixed at the end of the twelfth century a.d. 
by his proclaiming himself in the prologue as a pupil 
of the famous Hemacandra. As usual, the subject is 

1 The oases of homoioteleiifca, ^Jiteration, parisosis, and strained 
compounds referr^ to ly Gray, pC S6, are wholly incomparable with 
the Sanskrit uses ; the Greek authors have a few instances as special 
ornaments ; the SaBffeifc e^Bfeially depends on them. 

^ ^ Rohde,. Gray, ^p. 96,13. 14. 

“ JAOS. xvi, pp. elxxji-iii. * KZ. xlv, 134-3. 
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a liaclcneyed one, an episode found in the Marlmiuleya 
Pmuna, and di-araatized a couple of centuries earlier by 
Jvscniis vara in '\\isQfVii(ltth(MVMi]cci. The degree of oi'iginality 
of .llainacandra consists merely in his development of the 
action so as most clearly to reveal the moral purpose of 
the story in its apotheosis of the virtue of truth in the 
form of fidelity to a rash vow. The chief interest in the 
drama lies in its form of development : Indra, anxious to 
prove Hai'iscandra’s virtue, allows him, with the aid of 
Kundaprabha and Candracuda, to be tested by being- 
reduced to the uttermost depths of human misery through 
his determination to fulfil a rash promise made to 
a hermit in expiation of an accidental sin. Mr. Vallauri ^ 
recognizes in this series of events a close parallel to the 


S ■ MpiBches im vedischen 


Weber, 
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fact, tlie play has some degree oi inent, uut lo uc 
of originality of conception or any markinl beauty 
diction, and is chiefly interesting as an agreeable s]-.eci 
of the work done by the lesser Indian dramatists in 
drama of morals. 


A.ECH^0L0G1B DU SUD DE l’Inde. ky Professor (J. 
Jouveau-Dubkeuiu. Publialied in the Annales dn 
Musee Guimet, under the auspices of the French 
Ministry of Public Instruction. 2 vols. 1914. 

Up to the present time students of South-Indian 
architectural styles have had to depend foi theii 
information on tlie works of Fergusson and Burgess, and 
on Mr. Rea’s Ohalukyan Architecture (1896) and Fallava 
Architecture (1909). But in these treatises no attempt 
has been made to trace chronologically the change of 
form assumed in each of the sepai’ate details which, taken 
together, constitute or adorn the structural whole. Mr. Rea 
describes each temple separately, while the other works 
are too comprehensive to allow of a lengthy and minute 
consideration of individual parts. Pi'ofessor Jouveau- 
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noticing the trea..trnent of the subject, of the emblems of 
the dress or of tlie pose of the figure. The authors 
investigations are for the present confined to the 
arcliitecture of the Tamil Dravidians; but it is to be 
hoped that lie may be enabled hereafter to give us 
volumes equally instructive dealing with the Telugu and 
Kanarcse countries. To make his teaching plain he 
enforces every argument by illustration. There are 
upwards of two hundred particularly clear and good 
photographs, and far more than that number of drawings, 
plans, and figiu-es in the text. 

Professor Dubreuil divides the liistoxy of Dravidian 
art in the extreme south into five periods each of 
250 years — (1) the Pallava style, a.d. 600-850; (2) the 
Chola style, a.d, 850-1100; (3) the Pandya stjde, 

A.D. 1100-1350 ; (4) the Vijayanagar style, a.d. 1350- 
1600 ; (5) the Madui*a style, a.d. 1600 to the present day. 
This division is rough, and it seems hardly necessary to 
insist on an equality of duration for the successive epochs. 
As a matter of fact, the period of Chola domination lasted 
till well into the thirteenth century, and the period of 
Pandya influence in Chola lands was brief. The peculiarity 
of the architecture and sculpture of the Tamil country 
consists in the fact, the Professor insists, that it is purely 
indigenous. No foreign element has ever been introduced 
into it. The temples contain no motive of ornamentation 
derived from any other source. It has changed by itself 
by a process of natural evolution since the seventh 
century A.D., the art of the preceding period being 
Buddliist- We can trace its gradual change century by 
ceutury, and in consequence it presents to us a very 
interesting and very rare state of things, namely the 
growth of an arcliitecture isolated from any outside 
influence. The workmen .of each age had their fixed . 
canons, as they have to-day, and they could only depart 
from tliern'to a Each individual ,, 
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detail of a pillar carved in the present day can be 
recognized as a descendant of the earliest form : th(‘.re is 
no break in the continuity and no intrusion of st\'le. 

Previous to the seventh century A.n. the art of the 
Buddhists was modified by tlie influence of the Greeks 
and Romans, and to this the author attri])utes the 
representation of tlie figure of the Buddha, lor in 
monuments of Asoka s date he was never represented at 
all. He thinks that the Buddha’s robes, the hair tied in 
a knot, the aureole often depicted beliincl liis head and 
behind the heads of his disciples, are due to tliis influence, 
introduced probably in the period of Kanishka and carried 
into the times of the Guptas. After the Gupta period 
began the severance of tlie Hindu styles into northern and 
southern. 

A few of Professor Dubreuil’s conclusions may be 
noticed with advantage. 

Thus he shows that particular parts of the temple 
received particular attention during each, period. In 
period 1 this was the rock-cut shrine, in period 2 the 
temple vimdna, in period 3 the gopiiram, in period 4 the 
mandaparrij in period 5 the corridor. Brick was not used 
before the thirteenth century (i, pp. 57, 58, 64). No 
image of Rama, &ta, or Hanumto is found in any temple 
anterior to the tenth century, nor in any ancient temple 
is there found an image of Krishna the flutist 
or Krishna and the bathing women (jala krldd). The 
Vaishnava ndmam mark is never seen earlier than the* 
fifteenth century (ii, p. 8). His style of treatment of 
a subject may be illustrated by his consideration of the- 
cliahra held in the hand of figures of Vishnu. During 
the Pallava epoch it was, a wheel seen edgewise, and vras 
held between the thumb .aud first finger ; during the 
Ohola epoch it was a wlfeel seen edgewise, supported on 
the first and second fingers, and sometimes with two 
flames issuing from the hub and one from the top ; during 
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tlie Pandya, Vijayanagar, and Madura epochs it is similarly 
supported and adorned, but in the thirteenth century the 
wheel is rcpro.sejited slightly in perspective, in the fifteenth 
century it is seen as a circle with foxir flames, one being 
between the fingers; and in the eighteenth century and 
since tlien it is presented like the last, but has, round 
tlic upper liali- of it, a silk scarf tied with the ends 
displayed on eiicli side (ii, pp. 6, 7, 63, 64). The evolution 
of the sanlca is similarly treated, and so with every 
detail of every part of the sculptui'e and iconography. 

The author refrains altogether from any consideration 
of such questions as beauty, or decadence, or the neglect 
in later periods of true architectural principles, and 
confines himself solely to the consideration of the historic 
evolution of motives of ornament; and for this purpose 
he publishes side by side figures of the gods as represented 
in ancient sculpture and their debased descendants of 
to-day, not for comparison of tlieir relative beauty or 
ugliness, but simply from the point of view of treatment 
of detail. (See, for instance, vol. ii, pi. xxi, the image of 
Ranganadha ; pi. xxxvii, Gaja-Lakshmi.) 

The work has been carefully edited, but there are a few 
misprints and errors. In vol. i, p. 85, 11. 4 and 8, 
PI. XX " should be PI. XV On p. 93, 1. 27, PL IX " 
should be '' PL XIX ’L The English extract in the note 
to i, 174, lias been badly mishandled. 

On pp. 34 and 35 the author writes of the extensive 
Buddhist remains at Guntupalle as if that place were near 
the mouths of the Godavari River ; they are actually quite 
60 miles from the nearest mouth, being about 20 miles 
north of Ellore. Writing of the rock-cut group of Vishnu 
reclining on the serpent in one of the Mavalipuram caves, 
Professor Dubreuil describes the large club-bearing figures 
at the feet of the god as being simply warriors ” (i, 86). 
I have seen many of these ancient groups, and have always 
believed tliat these armed personages, shown as gigantic 


in size but invariably in a position proving them to i 
retreating baffled and beaten, were intended to repi^ese: 
the Asuras, powers of dai*kness and evil, Imiiibled by ai 
retiring before the presence of tlie life-giving deity. 

From my own point of view the most serious in istal 
in the book is to be found in the note to vol. i, p. 12 
where the author, of course by pure accident, does nie tl 
entirely undeserved honour of attributing to me tl 
authorship of Mr. Vincent Smith's Fine Art in Indi 


The error is much to be regretted. 


R, Sewell. 




Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum, Lahof 
By K B, Whitehead. Oxford, 1914. 

[Continiied from the July Parti P- 795.) 

The second volume of this Catalogue deals with t 
coins of the Mughal Emperors of India, an importa 
series which until recent times has not received adequa 
attention from numismatists. The revival of interest 
the subject may be said to date from the publication 
the British Museum Catalogue in 1892 and from t 
, researches of Mr. C. J. Rodgers in the Panjab. T 
British Museum cabinet then contained about 1,250 coii 
a number now greatly increased. The recent activity 
this branch of numismatics may be measured by the ie 
that the Indian Museum at Calcutta, which contain 
863 Mughal coins in 1894, contained 2,560 wh 
Mr, Nelson Wright's Catalogue was issued in 1908, a 
the Lahore cabinet catalogued by Mr. C. J. Rodgers 
1892, and consisting mainly of his own collection, contain 
1,559 Mughal coins* whereas the nresent Cataloo'ue sho 
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not approach the magnificent gold series of the British 
Museum. A catalogue of the St. Petersburg Collection, 
which has absorbed many well-known private collections 
made by British collectors in India, is much to be desired. 
The number of new mints brought to light during the last 
twenty years is astonishing. The publication of these, in 
whiclx tlie Royal Numismatic Society at one time took 
a considerable part, has of late been carried on almost 
entirel}" in the Numismatic Supplements of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and Mr. Whiteliead’s share in this work 
has been a large one. The Laliore Collection has taken 
full advantage of the recent discoveries, and at present 
134 mints, out of 200 known, are represented there. The 
Indian Museum has fallen behind in the race, as Lahore 
possesses fifty-four mints not to be found at Calcutta, 
wliile Calcutta has only eight which Lahore does not 
possess. 

There are many points of interest in the mints of the 
Mughal emperors, both those which have long been known 
and those more recently brought to light, but space does 
not admit of more than a few of these being mentioned. 

Under Multan, for instance, we find that both gold and 
silver was struck at this mint in 1173 (1759) in the name 
of 'Alamgir 11, and we know that at that period Taimur 
Shah Durrani was ruling at Multan as Nizam under his 
father Ahmad Shall, and in fact a rupee of his struck at 
Multan the same year is in existence. 'Alamgir II’s rupees 
were also struck in 1172 (1758) at Dera (i.e. Dera Gbazi 
IGian), although the whole of that region had for some 
time been under the Durranis, 

Muzaffargarh, which lies between Multan and Dera 
Qiazi Khrm, affords an even more perplexing jxroblein, for 
at a much later period, 1209-12 (1794-7), rupees were 
struck there in the name of Shah 'Alam II, although 
it had long formed an integral part of the Durrani 
kingdom, and Zaman Shah had mints at Multan and Dera. 
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The earlier coinage oE 1173 may be explained by supposing 
that some hope existed that the Mughal Empire might be 
restored, but such could hardly have existed in Shfdi 
‘Alam’s case. It seems probable that this MuKatlargarh is 
not the insignificant Panjab town, nevei- before known as 
a mint-towm, but some other place as yet unidentified. Tlu? 
name Muzaii'argarh, like ZafarabFwl, Zafarnagar, etc., might 
be applied to commemorate a victory. 

The identification of Zafarabad itself has been the 
subject of some discussion, and Mr. Whitehead accepts the 
conclusion come to by Dr. G. P. Taylor in his article in 
JASB. Num. Supp. No. 12, that it is identical with Bidar 
in the Dakkhin. The late Mr. Irvine, who originally 
made this suggestion, in a note to his translation of 
Manucci’s Sten-ia do Mogor (vol. i, p. 322) adopted the 
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iniportance to the fabric of the coins pointing to a northern 
ratlier tlian a Dakkhini origin, as Dr. G. P, Taylor, with 
liis great experience, considers that tlie evidence is not 
sufficient to justify tliis view. I may add, however, that 
a Zafarabad coin in my possession was found in the north, 
of the Panjab. At present I think the identification of 



Za,farabad is not fully established either with Bidar 
or Atak. . ■ ' 

Under Haidarabfid (Daru’l-jihad) reference might liave 
been made to my note in 'VSome Coins of the Mughal 
Emperors ”, Niivu Ghron,, 1902, where I described a rupee 
(pi. Ixxii) of Kilmbal^sh of that mint. Mr. Whitehead 
says tluit Kamba kh sh struck in both gold and silver at 
Ilaidarabad, but no mention of a silver coinage of 
Kambaklish at that mint was made in Mr. Burn’s list 
of 1904, 

Another mint wliose identification is still doubtful is 
Islamabad. There can be no doubt tliat Mathura was the 
mint which bore that name in the reign of Shah 'Alam II, 
but Aurangzeb’s mint must have been named from one of 
tlic towns conquered and renamed Ishlmabad by him, 
viz., Chakna, Chittagong, and possibly some others. 
Mr. Whitehead quotes from J. Sarkar’s India of 
Attranrji^eb a place named Eairi in the province of 
Aurangabad, and Jalna might be added, as both Eairi 
and Jalna appear in J. Sarkars list (p. 163, taken 
from, the Chahar Gulshan). of places called Islamabad 
in the Aurangabad Subah. It is not clear whether these 
two places were among Aurangzeb*s conquests, and as far 
as the evidence goes I still think, as in 1902, that the 
probability is in favour of Chakna, as the earliest of 
AurangzSb’s conquests which received the name of 
Islamabad. ' 

Many such doubtful points must arise as regards the 
numerous ; obscure mints wliich recent researches have 
'V' lirought * to Might. , dealt with in the( 

b ; 7'" '■ t 
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Numismatic Supplements already alluded to, also by 
Mr. Nelson Wright in his Catalogue of the Coins in the 
Indian Museum. In this volume Mr. Whitehead has, 
with great success, endeavoured to summarize all that lum 
been as yet ascertained ; and nuinismati.sts who liave been 
accustomed to use the lists of Dr. Codrington and 
Mr. Burn must now supplement tlieir information from 
his very full notes on the mint-cities of the Mughal 
Empire. The Catalogue is excellently printed and 
illustrated with twenty-one plates. 

A companion volume on the coins of the Sultans of 
Dehli and the other Musulman rulers of India would be 
welcomed by all students of the subject. 

M. Longworth Dames. 


The Language of the Nawar or Zutt. Gypsy Lore 
Society Monographs, No. 3. By R. A. Stewart 
Macalister. London, 1914. 

The Nawar or Zutt are a nomadic race inhabiting 


Palestine, and are of undoubted gypsy origin. The word 


Nawar is an Arabic plural from the singular Nuri, which 
may well be identical with the Luri of Persia. They call 
themselves, however, D6m, and the name Nawar is only 
applied to them by strangers, as well as the alternative 
Zutt. The latter word is the Indian Jatt, which took the 
form Zutt in the writings of the early Arab chroniclers 
from Tabari and Mas'udi onwards. 

Mr. Macalister has been associated with this interesting 
race, many of whom he employed on excavation work for 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, and has made a study of 
their language, the results: of which are given in the 
excellent monograph now ^ published, for the Gypsy Lore 
Society. It includes a fuR gk’ajmmar and vocabulary and 
a large collection of BtcH^e8 a:pd narratives, including some 


which are of great i 
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There is good historical ground for holding that the 
various tribes classed as gypsies (of wliom the Nawar are 
a brancli) Avere originally inhabitants of the Indus Valley ; 
and their lujiguage beai's out thivS theory, as it shows 
a greater affinity with the dialects of tliat region than 
with those of anjr other part of India. There are also 
some traces of Pisaci influence, inasmuch as certain forms 
are found Avhich cannot be definitely assigned either to 
the Indian or Iranian branches, but seem to preserve 
certain characteristics belonging, to the period before the 
full development of Iranian peculiarities. Sir G. Grierson 
has pointed out that, owing to the settlement of Pisaci 
colonies in the Indus Valley, the languages spoken there, 
Lahnda and Sindhi, keep some Pisaci features, and in 
this point also the gypsy languages ai^e like them. The 
dialect of the Nawar belongs to this group, and in spite of 
a large admixture of Arabic words and grammatical forms 
it shows its origin very clearly, and is indeed a highly 
developed form of a modern Prakritic language. 

Mr. Macalister has made use of a system of trans- 
literation which diflers in some respects from any of the 
recognized systems. This must be regretted, as the 
multiplication of systems can only cause confusion. For 
instance, the symbol d, universally used for the broad a in 
father”, is here used as equivalent to the French e, which 
a without a sign denoting length is used for the broad 
sound ; and c?, which occurs very frequently, is said to be 
the English a in ‘"fat” ; o is said to be the English o in ''pot’’. 
This system of transliteration may no doubt be defended 
as well adapted to the language. It would seem, 
nevertheless, that peculiar sounds might have been 
provided for as additions to an established and recognized 
system of transliteration. Mr. Macalister has done well 
in marking the accent throughout. 

The English sounds of a and: o alluded to above are 
extremely uncommon, , and .hardly to be found in 
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European or Asiatic languages ; indeed, tlio short Eugdish 
0 may be said to be confined to England proper, as it is 
never heard in the United Slates. It is inipossihle to 
avoid doubting whether these rare sounds arc ludually 
those denoted in the Nawar language by a and o. 

Grammatical affinities may bo discerned in the Ixjllowing 
cases : — - 

The Verb 

Infinitive in ar : Lahnda mt ; Kasmiii 7m.. This is the 
dependent present future” used in the sense of an intiniti\c. 


Causal 

formed by inserting cl 71 ^ Ictu^ or 7ia70 after the stem. Cf. the 
Lahnda form in -divafi.i also the Iranian caiisals, as in Pers. 
-OAildany Bal. -amagh. For Icm cf. Hindi hifJdd- from haith-, 
dikhla- from dehh. 

The preterite in d or 7 " is closer to the Iranian than to the 
Indian forms, although a certain number of so-called irregular 
past participles in Lahnda, etc., preserve the t or d forms. In 
PisM they seem to have nearly disappeared. Thus kerdw 
corresponds very closely with Pers. haixlciy did,” whiF 
, a parallel for slta^ slept,” may be found in the Lahnda suttd* 

Numerals 

* show a close relation to PisM and Lahnda, ■ and are nearer to 
Iranian than Indian forms, thus — 


1. yikd 

Pii eh, yat, etc. ; 

Pers. yah ; Lahnda hikk 

2. dv 

du, dil 

* du chi 

3. t&ra7i 

tre, $le, etc. 

trai 

4,1 Uar 

Uo, Ud 

cahdr car 


' ' (Pasto tsalor) 

Here the preservation, of;, the medial t, not found ’ in 
either modern* Indian oy Jrapian languages, except in Pasto 
(where itrbecomes is Vw ^^emark This extends to 
other gypsy dialects. ^ ‘ : 
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7. hot Pis. HUt, etc. ; Pers. haft ; Lahncla satt 
I,[(4‘o tlio Iranian form takes tbe place of the Indian, 
wijieli })r£n’{iils both in Pisaci and Lahnda. 

H. Ijencrally Mar wa Mar, ‘'four and four,” but a form hoM 
found in. onc^ dialect is close to the Pers. haM. 

1). 1’lns also applies to nah, which is found in the same dialect. 

10. (tas^ (los (luH, de, dah dah dah 

] Fere the Indian form in s is preferred to the Iranian in 
h, which is used in Lalinda. The Pis. languages vary. 

20. wls vlsl blst vlh 

Ins 
In 

toiih 

Here the original s form is adhered to, as in Persian as 
w^ell as most of the Indian languages, though Lahnda and 
some Pisaci dialects adopt the h form. 

Pronominal Suffixes 

These are very characteristic of the Nawar language, and, as 
in Lahnda, form integral compounds with verbal forms. The 
usual form 


the Pisa 


and the Persian 



Sing. 

Plural 

1. 

-m 

-ma7i 

2. 

-r 

-raji 

8. 

-s 

-$an 

with the Lahnda 

1. 

-m 

-se 

2. 

-1 

-VG 

8. 

-s 

-7ie 

1. 

-m 

-ma, -7nis, -mi 

2. 


-mi, etc. 

8. 

-s 

-7ti, -i, etc. 


m 




I 


1. -m, -am ' ; 

2 . "t) -at ' * 

8. -as . 

' ‘ The forms in the 1st and Brd persons can be easily 
explained by reference .to the parallels quoted, but the 
prsv^nf.'''ta'rr:'reqmwe|n^^ 
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idrdh, grapes. Lahnda and Baloci, drdhh. 

dis, dii}\ Pis. rfe; Skt, 

gall, talk. Lalinda, gdlh ; Panjabi, gaL 

goyfi, cow. ) Pers. gdv ; Pasto, ; Lahnda, gau ; Bal. 

gorwd, bull.i gdhh ; Pis. goh, gde, etc. 

gas, grass. Hindi, ghds ; Pers. giydh ; Lalinda, ghdh. 

jdtro, son-in-law. Lahnda, jdiodtm ; Bal. zdmdO. 

kan, ear. Lahnda, kann ; Pis. hdn, kon, hor, etc. 

stir, camel. Hkt, Ay. uHra; 'Fevs. hiker ; Bal. huhdr; Pis. 

Hyiir, etc. 

dial {cdl), well. Av. cdtha : Bal, chaO', Pers. cdh. 

wat, stone.) ^ 

, f Lahnda, ivatta. 

tout, chii. ^ 

loai, wind. Lahnda, lod. 

The cabove examples will sufficiently illustrate the close 
relationship between the Nawar language and those of 
Northern India, es^oecially, as stated above, the Lahnda of 
the Indus Valley. The whole book deserves careful study, 
as it is full and accurate, and gives abundant specimens 
of the language in narrative form. The folklore contained 
in the tales is in itself deserving of a separate study. 
Mr. Macalister’s work must be welcomed as a most 
valuable contribution to philological knowledge. 

M, Longworth Daivies. 


Aks Asiatica. Vol. I. Par Edouard CHAVANisrES et 
RaphaJ^l Petrucci. Bruxelles et Paris: G. Van 
Oest & 1914. 

Tins volume, the first of a series, provides a record of 
the important exhibition of Chinese paintings which took 
place at the Musee Cernusehi in 1912. Tlie names of the 
joint authors are sufficient guarantees that the work will 
completely attain the object advertised in the preface-— 
to appeal both to the .sinologue and to the connoisseur, 
pjike eyerytMng' pens,* it is ,a -monument 
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of able scholarship and criticism. There are lorty-sevmi 
most satisfactory reproductions in nioiiochroioc and in 
addition four repeated in colour, Tlie general inakn^-up 
of the book reaches a high standard of excellence wliich 
might well serve as a pattern for all works of this nature. ^ 

The exhibition included no less than three pictures of 
the T^ang period. The first is attributed to Li Chao4a,o, 
one of a family of artists who are famous as originators 
of the landscape painting in colour that gave rise to what 
was afterwards known as the '' Northern ” to distinguish 
it from the “ Southern School ” of black and white painting 
dominated by the poet-painter Wang Wei. This picture, 
which is obviously a fragment of a larger work, represents 
a seventh century palace (called Ohiu-ch'eng Kung) often 
since employed as a theme for paintings belonging to the 
category towers and storied buildings”. Even if it be 
not from the brush of Li Ohao-tao himself, it is valuable 
as an early example of the colour scheme originated by 
the Li family and of the method of drawing perspectives 
with the certainty obtained by mechanical aids. 

Much stronger evidence of a master s hand is shown in 
the second drawing reproduced, which is attributed to the 
ninth century artist T^eng Ckahg-yu, and represents 
Lti Tung-pin, one of tlie most popular of the group pa 
hsien so often appearing in Chinese art. Distinguished 
in conception and breadth of treatment, it is plainly the 
work of a great artist, and has characteristics, as the 
authors remark,, which show affinity with the well-known 
stone reproductions of Conftician portraits preserved at 
Ckii-fu and with the picture by Ku K‘ai-chih in the 
British; Mtiseuuxk. be regairded as ■among 

the earliest known examples of what was a purely 
indigenous art and one independent of outside Buddhistic 
influence, and may not the . portraiture of national heroes 
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represent a national tradition, the beginnings of whicli 
a, re lost in the mists of aiiti.quity ? 

The next drawing has also for its subject the Patriarch 
Lii, but is a poor affair. There could be no more striking 
demonstration of the contrast between an original master- 
piece and a feeble copy than the placing of these two 
portraits of tlie same man side by side. One shows 
a dignified being endowed with life and individuality 
through the spontaneity and characterization of a great 
draughtsman's briisli ; the other has tlie feeble halting 
line of a diffident copyist who lacks the power of 
selection and of generalization. Tlie third T'ang example 
is a coloured painting, delightfully simple, which belongs 
to the category birds and flowers 

Among the thousands of falcons in existence said to 
come from the hand of the Emperor Plui Tsung the one 
exhibited at the Mus6e Cernuschi seems to bear evidence 
of being genuine. Perhaps more interesting as an historical 
document than as a work of art, it still possesses many 
qualities distinctive of Sung painting — qualities which 
find more artistic rendering in a fragment of a picture hy 
Tsffii Po. The last-named artist, together with Wu 
Ytian-yii, are credited with having brought about, at the 
end of the eleventh century, a renaissance of the ancient 
national tradition to which they added the practice of 
monochrome effects of tone as taught by Wang Wei, 
combined with a gracious delicate colouring of their own. 
Tiic detailed analysis characteristic of the ''Northern 
School ” also appears in these Sung pictures, but it has 
become less stilted and academic. 

Yiian painting is represented by no less than fifteen 
examples, most of them belonging to the school of Chao 
Meng-fu, famed as calligraphist, landscapist, and painter 
of horses. Two of the master's own works painted in 
this ]o.st capacity are reprq^^C^d? and of these the picture 
labelled “ CaTOliw oheval 
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ecbappe’' is specially remarkable for its vitality and 
vivid characterization. The transition staon^ between 
Sung and Yiian is exemplified by a graceful composition 
ot‘ birds and flowers by Chflen Hslian. 

The remaining reproductions represent paiiiiing down 
to the eighteenth century, and of these pcndiaps the most 
interesting, becaiuse most distinctive, is a fnnera.1 poili'ait 
group of the Ming period. Perceval YEin'S, 


China Revolutionized. By J. S. Thomson. Illustrated. 

London: T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 

This is a very interesting book of 590 pages, written 
by an American, who, unlike many business men, made 
time whilst resident in China to study Chinese politics, 
life, manners and customs. Consequently the book is 
pre-eminently a business man’s book. This, however, 
does not mean that it is devoid of interest to the general 
reader. Far from this, it caters for that class of reader 
as well. A glance down the table of contents shows from 
the headings of the thirty-one chapters the varied and 
exhaustive character of the book. 

The first chapter, the longest of all, deals with the 
history of the revolution and furnishes the keynote to 
the rest of the book to a great extent. We then pass 
from grave to gay with a chapter on wit in China. The 
possibilities of a future industrial and commercial China 
that will require an increasing supply of foreign goods 
and commodities is outlined. It may comfort some who 
are afraid of the nightmare of a “ yellow peril ”, even 
though it may be an industrial one, to know that wages 
are rising even now in Cbipa* Some of the succeeding 
chapters are on Agriculture and Forestation, Architecture 
and Art, Finance, Eailn^ays,’ Shipping, ' Politics, Public 
W or]s;s, Army a ' ;■ 'P4^<i|^tion, ■. J^ifcerature fhd ’ * , ! , 

> Language,' ^'Missionaries^ Crime and • 
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Law.s, Daily Life, Sociologj?, Climate, Diseases, Hygiene, 
and WouieiL A ivurnber of chapters deal with foreigners 
in (Jhina, their bnsiiiess, life, and their ■ settlements, 
especially as regards tlie American and Briton, the 
Russian, Japanese, and Manclm. 

The book is one ol: the most up-to-date on Chinese 
affairs, being brought down to the time of Yuan Shi-kaFs 
acceptance of the provisional presidency of the Republic. 

The author is not obsessed by blind prejudice as so 
many writers of l30oks on China are, who can see nothing 
good in missionary work and ignore its wonderful results. 
On the contrary, he lias had an open mind on this phase 
of foreign influence on China, and, as the result of what 
he lias seen, he gives unqualified praise to these pioneers 
of civilization and incidentally of commerce while carrying- 
on their propaganda of Christianity. 

It i>s to be hoped that a second edition will soon be 
required, and tlieu the author will continue his history 
of revolutionized China and some errors which have crept 
in will be corrected. Among others are the following. 
It is a common tiling among residents in the Far East 
to believe that one of the images in what is known as 
tlie Temple of 500 Genii at Canton is one of Marco 
Polo. The idols are representations of 500 of Buddha's 
disciples, and the great Venetian traveller was not one of 
these, nor would lie and Chinese ” Gordon be represented 
among the 10,000 other disciples in other temples (p. 424). 
A class of small sailing boats in Hong-Kong is known 
as the hakau boat. The name is so similar to Hakka 
that many residents in Hong-Kong think that they are 
the same and consequently suppose that these boats 
are manned by Hakka Chinese. The latter are not 
‘'aboriginal tribes" (pp. 205, 383, 396, 491). Read Lew 
Yuk Liu as the name of the Chinese Ambassador in 
Jnstead of ^Luk Yuk, Dim (p. 225). - .Teak has 

'temples,,, but _ the^. 'red. 

^ 'i'iyjiill hi L C' ' • -■ ’:k' S' ii '.J 
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wood which is stained black and wineii ine nuuu 
mentions (p. 563) is Chinese ebony, ilic two j\fancl 
characters on the reverse of tlie Clnnese coins il 

mint at which they were cast and the word (inncu(‘y 
(p. 306). The Mandarin speech of Nankin, ii; is Southci 
Mandarin, that of Peking is the uoril,un*n vnriei, 
and the latter city being the capital, the Northern ^ 
Pekingese Mandarin has been the Conrt languaj 


Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse dkr Koniglichen 
Bibliothek zu Berlin. Band XXIV : Verzeichnis 
der Tibetischen Handsehriften, von Dr. Hermann 
Beckh. 1. Abteilung: Kanjur. pp. 192 (22 x 30 cm.). 
Berlin, 1914. 

The Eoyal Library of Berlin has certainly deserved well 
of Orientalists through a continuous accumulation of 
manuscripts and books in almost all Oriental languages 
and through the careful preparation of catalogues which 
render these treasures accessible to the scientific world: 
The works of Weber, ;Steinschneider, Dillmann, Pertsch, 
Ahlwardt, and Sachau have, achieved great reputation, 
and become household books in the hands of specialists. 
Tlie cause of the literatures of Central and Eastern Asia 
has heretofore been somewhat neglected, thougli the older 
stock of Chinese and Manchu books "svas registered by 
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J. KJapi’otli as early as 1822, and published again in 
a more thorough manner by W. Scliott in 1840. These 
lists, (oveellent as they were’ for tlieir time, no longer 
satisfy the demands of modern sinology; and, with, the 
gi*eal increase of books, a new catalogue of East Asiatic 
litm-ature lias ])ocom(3 imperative. Professor H. Plillle, on 
the stall ot the Library, wlio lias liad the advantage of 
several y(‘ars’ study in Peking, is now actively engaged in 
drawing up the catalogue of Cliinese and Manchu books, 
tlie appearance of. wliicli is anticipated with great interest ; 
while -Dr. 1.1, .Beckh lias devoted his energy during the 
last years to a survey of the Tibetan manuscripts. 
Dr. Beckli is no novice among students of Tibetan 
literature; in 1907 he brought out liis painstaking study 
of the Tibetan version of Kalidasa\s Meghaduta, and in 
1911 lie gave us a critical edition of the Tibetan text of 
the LJdanavaiga. The Royal Library did well in choosing 
such a circumspect and pe]*se\'ering worker for the 
arduous task of examining the 108 volumes in its 
possession^ constituting a magnificently written copy of 
the Kanjur; this was secured in 1889 from the Lama 
temple Yung-ho-kung at Peking,^ tlirough the good offices 
of Mr. V. Brandt, then German Minister in China. The 
inventory of this Kanjur edition forms the contents of 
tlie present volume, being the first of the entire series that 
is to deal with the Tibetan manuscripts and books of the 
Royal Library. 

Our previous knowledge of the Kanjur was based 
exclusively on the analysis made by Alexander Csoma 
{Asiatic Researches, voi. xx), a very meritorious work, ; 
considering the trying circumstances under which the 
author . laboured. The summaries of contents which lie 

^ Br, .Beekh might have added that the merit of having obtained the • 
copy is due to E. Pander, who at that time was Professor at the Peking 
,|laiyeraity aud oix-.very the ' 
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added to every work are still our inaiu guidance in the 
labyrinth o£ this vast collection of religious literature, 
being based on faithful translations froin Sanskrit, 
Sanskrit, however, was one of Csonia s weak points ; and 
the Sanskrit titles, as recorded by liiin, suffer from 
numerous defects. Beckh is the first to inaugurates in 
this respect a sound reform, and to reconstruct hy numiB 
of efficient critical methods both the Indian and Tibetan 
titles in their original and correct readings. In view of 
the host of copyists’ errors by whicli the Berlin text is 
marred, this enterprise was by no means easy ; and tlie 
author’s patience and care merit tlie highest praise. He 
has indeed presented us with the first critical and accurate 
catalogue of Tibetan literature, which is extremely useful, 
not only to the librarian, but to the student of Buddhism 
as well. 

Under each volume the miniatures adorning the covers 
are listed with their designations, and this has special 
importance for the iconography of Lainaism. The titles 
are given in Sanskrit and Tibetan, the latter in Tibetan 
types followed by a romanization, and, what is very 
gratifying, are accompanied by a translation. Then, the 
introductory salutation formula is given ; and the locality 
of India where the plot of the story is laid has been 
added. The names of authors and translators, as far as 
they are on record, are pointed out ; and colophons, with 
the exception of a few lengthy ones, have usually been 
translated in full. As the number of the folio and even 
the number of the line, where each treatise begins is 
recorded, it is possible for the reader in the Koval Library 
to lay his hands on any , desired work at a moment’s 
notice. The two excellent Indexes of the Sanskrit and 
Tibetan titles ^ are a , inostJ , valuable addition, and 


^ Br. Beckh (p. viii) asserts thah' an alphabetic list of the Sanskrit 
titles of the Kanjnr had not existed. But there is one hy 

h Mm to his Kandjour” {Annales du Mmte 
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siHuiltaBeonsly afford a concordance with the Index 
published l)y the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg 
<‘Wh 1 prcdaced ])y I. J. Sclunidt, and with the analysis of 
(Jsonui. I]<3ckh s index shows at a glance that many works 
of the Ptirlin edition (I noted fifteen of these) are not 


contained in the Kanjur utilized by Csonia and in the 
Index of St. Petersburg; and it is this peculiar feature 



that lends the Berlin version its special scientific 
importance, which will be discussed presently. Beckh 
has numbered the single treatises under each volume; in 
the opinion of the reviewer it would have been preferable 
to number the treatises right through from the beginning 
to tlie end of the work, irrespective of the volumes, in 
accordance witli the Index of St. Petersburg and Bunyiu 
Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka. This 
procedure would have considerably simplified the work of 
indexing; it would enable one to recognize at once the 
total number of treatises embodied in the Berlin copy, and 
would facilitate the quotation of a treatise by referring 
to the individual number. This, however, is a purely 
technical point of. minor importance. 

As there are many editions and recensions of the 
Kanjur at variance with one another in the arrangement 
of the subject-matter and in contents, the main question 
to be raised is, What edition is represented by the Berlin 
copy, and what is its specific importance ? Dr. Beckh has 
but partially responded to this query. The problem as to 
the date of the Berlin Kanjur is naturally one of 
consequence. In his brief discussion of this matter in the 
prefatory notice, Dr. Beckh has correctly seen two points, 
first that a recension of the Kanjur in 108 volumes, like 
the Berlin edition, differs from one in 100 volumes, as 
for instance represented by the edition of Csoma and the 
one underlying the Indeoo Schmidt, and second that the 

Ouimet, vol. ii, pp. 499-553) ; Beckh’s fist, however, is far superior and 
''l' the of the Sanskrit titles. 
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iBanuscript copies now current in China, Tibet, and 
Mongolia have no independent value, but are traeealile to 
printed editions from which they have Ijcen 
Misled by an unfounded statement of Colom*! WaddeJl, 
Dr. Beckh. is inclined to trace his copy to an alleged l )erge 
print of the Kanjur in 108 volumes, and ttmtaiively 
conjectures the date of tlie Berlin copy as sona^ 

time after the year 1731, which is an alleged date for tlie 
printing of the Kanjur at Karthang.^' this aigumentalion 
is inadmissible, and the result conflicts with the* lads as 
disclosed by the Berlin Kanjur itself. The edition oi 
Derge published in 1733 cannot come into <jUesiion as its 
prototype, for the technical reason, that it consists in tact 
of only 100 volumes (this statement refers to a copy of 
this edition in the Library of Congress, Wasliington, 
examined by the writer), and for the inward reason that 
the Berlin version contains a number of works Avliieh are 
lackino; in tlie Derge edition. But more than that — the 
Berlin copy, as revealed by inward evidence, cannot have 
been made from any edition of the Kanjur issued in the 
age of the Manchu dynasty (1644-1911) ; it can only 
have been copied from a print published under the 
preceding Ming dynasty (1368—1643), and its scientific 
importance rests on the fact that it reflects the tradition 
of the Kanjur, as it was established in the Ming period. 


^ Dr. Beckh credits this date to Waddell {Buddlium of Tibet ^ p. 159); 
hut Waddell in this passage exactly copies a statement of A. Csoma 
{Asiatic Researches, vol. xx, p. 42), and even repeats the misnomer 
“wooden types” (instead' of “wooden blocks”). As has been 
demonstrated by M. Pelliot, Osbma's dates are all unreliable. In fact, 
the preface of the index volume of the Narthang edition is dated 1742 
{cMi k^yii lo, “water male^ d,og year”). If Beckh had considted 
Csoma’s work in its original he would have been saved from the 

incorrect statement (p. vi); Osoma gives no information as to the 

Kanjur edition utilized by bltu.,)' Qsbma, indeed, states that his study 
is based on the Narthang edition in the possession of the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta and procured by Hodgson. Moreover, his analysis is in 
harmony with the index of Narthang. Koep})en also [Lamaische 
Hiertirchie, p. 280) had already pointed out this fact. 
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Statements m regard to the date of the Berlin Kanjur 
liaA'c previously l)een made, and these should have been 
mentioned ))y J)r. Jlcekli. E. Pander, when he reported 
on the a.eijuisition of tlie copy in Peking, left the 
chronoh^gieaJ point imdecidedd Grltnwedel- first made 
th(i gemM'al statement tliat tliis coipy is said to come doAvn 
fi'om the (uul of the sixteenth century; and on another 
occasion referred to the Wan-li period (1573-1620) of the 
Ming dynasty as the time when the work was copied, 
presumably from the Yung-lo edition of the Kanjur 
printed in 1410.^ Of tlie latter, the Royal Library 
possesses thirty ~ seven volumes procured in Peking, 
likewise by E. Pander, among which the twenty-four 
volumes of the Tantra are said to be complete. 

From these statements I suspected that the manuscript 
Kanjur miglit contain a colophon making a reference to 
the Wan-li period, or at least imparting some information 
as to its date, and. tlierefore appealed to my friends in 
Berlin. Professor Grtinwedel, in a letter of April 22, was 
good enougli to write me that his notice previously quoted 
was l)ased on an entry in the Accession Documents of the 
Pander Collection : “ In a letter of Minister H. von 
Brandt, dated Peking, March 18th, 1888, the Berlin 
Kanjur is styled ' a unique copy made at the time of the 
Ming Emperor Wan-li (1573—1620) after a printed edition 
from the time of Yung-lo, accordingly, prior to the reforms 
of bTsoh-k^a-pa Professor H. Htille of the Royal 
Library, in a letter of May 15, very courteously replied 
in detail to all my queries regarding the Berlin Kanjur 
editions, and stated that the colophon suspected by me in 
the beginning or end of tlie wprk is not to be found, nor 

1 Zeitschrift fiir StJmologie, vol. xxi, ,p. (203), 1889. 

Mythologid des Buddhimius^ p. 178. 

^ ‘a>ieorientali$chenMigi<m^3:^:’t|in irw^r4<sry^e^ 161. , 

. year of Yimg-Ie, : 

but wrongly 
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of Manuscripts. This statement, ultiuiately, must have 
emanated from E. Pander, who acquired tiie copy at 
Pekino-, and seems to have received this conimunication 
from his Lama friends. The question, then, pivots 
around the point whether Panders information is 
trustworthy. Pander was exceedingly well posted on 
Lamaist affairs, and at the outset I can see no reason why 
his information should be discredited. There are, in fact, 
several circumstances which conspire to prove that his 
opinion is well founded. Professor Hiille lias been so 
kind as to place at my disposal photographs of the 
imperial preface and postscript in Chinese and Tibetan 
accompanying the printed Ming Kanjur, and tliese are 
indeed written by the Emperor Yung-lo and dated in the 
manner that Pander had indicated.^ Pander, accordingly, 
was quite right in this assertion; and tlie Yung-lo Kanjur 
of Berlin is a fact. Further, Dr. Beckh, to whom 
I submitted my opinion on the date of the manuscript 
Kanjur, advised me that the latter closely agrees with the 
Yung-lo edition, as far as he had collated the two, and 
that for this reason he too had formed the opinion that 
the manuscript edition is copied from the Yung-lo print. 
This, then, forms the second point in which Pander is 
correct. Of course, the assumption that on account of 
this agreement the copy was actually made in the Ming 
period is not cogent ; in theory it may 'have been executed 
at any posterior time. But , such a theory is not very 
probable. Each historical period has had its standard 


^ The exact date is 
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printed edition of tlie Kanjiir, from which tlie manuscript 
€opi(‘S were written out; and tlie issue of a reprint is 
always the symptom of a previous edition being extinct. 
When the Ivang-lii Kanjur was out in 1700, when in the 
reigm of lvh«*n-lung several editions were published in 
Teking as wthi as in Tiliet, it is not very like!}’' that at 
that tiiiHi a. copxdst should have resorted to tlie Yung-lo 
edition its liis inodeh Tlie greater probability, at anj^" rate, 
is that a Kanjur copy coinciding with the latter is also 
the work of the Ming period. It is lioped that the further 
researches of Dr. Beckh will settle this point positively. 
Meanwliile I wish to call attention to the fact that the 
Kanjur anal}'sed by Dr. Beckh does not contain any 
traditions I’elating to tlie Manchii dynasty, and does 
contain woi'ks which are not extant in the editions 
coming down from the age of tlie Manchii. 

In like manner, as works were added to tlie Chinese 
Tripitaka under the Manchu dynasty, so also books 
translated from Chinese into Tibetan were joined to tlie 
Kanjur in the same epoch. The titles of such books are 
to be found in the Index Schmidt, for instance No. 199 
(p. 33): hyan=€'ub semf^-dpa dga-ldan gnam-du skye-ha 
hlans-p>ai nido, '' Sutra as to how to be reborn as 
a Bodhisatva in the Tushita Heaven,'' translated from 
Chinese by Bab-toh (Tibetan transcription of a Chinese 
name) and Ses-rab seh-ge (Skt. Prajhasirbha). This work, 
however, is not contained in the Berlin edition. 

In the Inde^L Schmidt, iSo. 446 (p. 67), we find a work 
translated by Bu~ston, with a colophon saying that a new 
translation of it was made after the Chinese version by 
mGon-po skyabs, professor at the Tibetan school of 
Peking.^ This personage is welBknown, and lived during 
the Kkrng-lu period (1662—1722)* Turning to Beckh's 
catalogue (p. 86 h), we notice that the fact of this revision 
is lacking in the colophon d:f; the Berlin edition, which 
^ The colophon is translated iix the writer’s Dokiimtnte, i, p. 52, 
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likewise attributes the translation to.Bu-stoiii, but refers 
to a revision through Rin~c*en rgyal=nits'an. The tnidition 
of the age of the Manchu is therefore unknown to ilie 
Berlin Kanjur. A similar case occurs in No. o02 (]>, 70) 
of the Index Schmidt, wliere a brief dlifmvm is cited as 
having been translated afresh by tlie same mCton-po 
skyabs, who on this occasion is characterized as 
great translator of the present great Tsdng dynasty 
Hence it follows that the Index Schmidt represents the 
tradition of the time of the Manchu dynasty. Again, 
this colophon is absent in the Berlin recension (Beckh, 
p. 97, xii, 1). The last eminent scholar who laid liis 
hands on the Kanjur was Taranatha, born in 1575 ; he is 
expressly named as such in the index volume of the 
Kanjur printed at Derge in 1733 (fob 975), Several 
separate issues of Kanjur treatises are known to me 
W’-hicb, according to the colophons, were revised by 
Taranatha/^ His name, however, is not mentioned in any 
colophon of the Berlin copy. 

As already stated, at least fifteen treatises of the latter 
are wanting in the subsequent editions. It would be 
very interesting to study these, and to ascertain by what 
reasons their elimination under the Manchu may have 
been prompted. Another task that remains to be done is 
to draw up a list of those treatises found in the Manchu 
prints of the Kanjur, and which are lacking in the Ming 
edition. 

The greatest surprise offered by the Berlin Kanjur is 
the fact that the uncanonical Sutra of the Dipper'’, 
which has never before been pointed out in any other 
edition, is embodied in that collection (Beckh, p. 70). This 
work has been discussed by , the writer iri Toung Pao, 
1907 (pp. 391-409, with an additional note of S. Levi, 
ibid., p. 453), together , with : the ,text^ and translations of 

^ Tib. da4ta c^en-pd c'-en-po. 

“ In particular an edition of the dhSrani styled Vajraviddraiia. 
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tin.; two intt^rrsstin^^ coloplionSs which yield the date 1837 
for th<? ti'aiisluiion. Dr. Beckli has overlooked 

this coiitrihritioii ; he leaves the tiivst colophon nntouched, 
a!i<l alves but a hritd* abstract of the second,^ omitting all 
dillicuh, points and any dates, and witlioxit discussing the 
important butt tha,t this Sutra is lacking in other editions, 
and is for the iirst time here revealed in the Kanjur. 
Bu-stom the editor and first publisher of the Kanjur, 
acco]*di.ng to tlie chi-onological table Reic mi(j, lived from 
i 290 to 1 804 ; and his edition of the Kanjur was printed 
at Narthung, at the time of the Emperor Jma-tsung 
(1812- 1320).“ The translation of the vStitra of the Dipper 
made at Peking in 1337, therefore, cannot have been 
embodied in Ids collection. Indeed, it has never been 
included in any of the subsequent re-editions of Narthang 
as sliown by tlie index volume of the last edition of 1742 
and the analysis of Csoma based thereon, where this work 
is oirntted. It is likewise absent from the Index Schmidt, 
We are thus bound to conclude that the Sutra of the 


This luis been done by him in several cases ; and he observes that 
the context, as in many colophons, remains obscure (p. 68), or that the 
entire colophon is very difficult and obscure (p. 13(5). Iii such cases it 
would have been advisable to publish the texts of the colophons in 
eximso in order to enable future students to make the best use of them. 

" Hath, GeMhichte des Buddhimms, vol. ii, p. 165, and Laufer, Do/cw- 
wmte^ i, p. 53. From the text of aJigs-med nam-mk*a it follows that 
the first Nfarthang edition was printed in black by means of Chinese 
ink. Also the later edition of 1742 was printed in black. This point 
is mentioned here because Schmidt and Boehtlingk {VcTz&ichnis der 
tih&tlBcheji HandBchrijUn, p. 4) speak of a Karthang edition of the 
Kanjur in St. Petersburg as printed in red (that is, vermilion) ; but no 
such v^ennilion print has ever been issued, from the press of Narthang. 
Technically it is impossible to print from the same blocks a copy in 
black and another one in vermilion ; ,the same blocks can be utilized for 
impressions either in black only, or in vermilion only. From the 
summary of contents given by Schmidt and Poehtlingk it follows that 
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Dipper was insertea aunng tne mmg periou m an ecu cion 
of the Kanjur somewhat deviating from orthodox 
line; certainly, this cannot have been any Aling Narthang 
edition, nor in all likelihood any edition issued in TilK^t. 
The Sfitra of the Dipper having first been pnhlislaMi in 
Peking, the greater probability is that also the first 
Kanjur print containing it may liave been one (ixecutcul \u 
China. The Yung-lo edition to which the Ilerlin copy is 
supposed to go back is therefore the one suspected, and 
it would he interesting if the Sutra in question could be 
traced in one of the thirty-seven volumes of that edition 
extant in Berlin. On the other hand, there is also a reason 
militating against this supposition ; and this is that, as 
formerly remarked by me, the Sutra is not contained in 
the Ming edition of the Chinese Tripitaka. It has been 
adopted, as observed by M. Levi (loc. cit.), in tlie new 
Japanese edition of the Tripitaka publislied in Tokyo. 
I have been searching unsuccessfully through the index of 
the Kden-lung Tripitaka of 1738, but I am not positive 
in asserting that the work should not be contained therein. 
Thus the Berlin Kanjur raises a problem whicli remains 
to be investigated. 

A catalogue of the Kanjur and Tanjur should furnish 
us with the material with which to build the most 
important chapter of the literary history of Tibet. This, 
in fact, remains a task to be desired. The chief sources 
from which we have to draw for this purpose are the 
colophons appended to the individual works, and giving 
names of authors, translators, patrons, localities, etc., with 
greater or less fullness. There are very simple and brief 
colophons, easy to grasp at fitst sight ; there are complex 
and lengthy ones of problematic nature, and exacting hard 
study. Tibetan is not an easy language, and we are all 
liable to err in translating itbm it : those who fancy 
themselves to be .infallible .TOually , tl^^ with the 
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The correct understanding of proper names and 
separation of personal from clan names and titles, 
especially, is one of the difficult points in Tibetan, and 
there is no refca'cncc book to assist the student. Frequent 
misconceptions occur in linking two. names into one, or in 
taking as the name of one man a compound in which, two 
names are abridged. On p. 33 Dr. Beckh imparts a name 
in tlio form der an ' der Grundlage des Dharma 
festhaltende init ausgezeichnetem Verstandnis begabte 
Lotsava rGya-mts'oi-sde ”, In fact, two names are here 
intended, namely, dGe-bai Blo-gros with the title 
Dharmai - gzi adsin (that is, comprehending the 
foundation of tlie Dhai'ma ”) and rGya-mts‘oi-sde with 
the title Xoalra translator ”). On p. 75 (and similarly 
on p. 90) we i*ead O'os-kyi dbaii-p'yug, der Xlbersetzer 
aus Mar ”, instead of Mar-pa, the translator, with the title 
c‘osdcyi dban-p'yug the lord of the doctrine,” Skt. 
dharmegvara). In lieu of '' Pad-ma-ka-ri ”, which occurs 
in the same colophon, read Padmakara ” (see Index 
Schmidt^ No. 366). Instead of the Tibetan translator 
Bande Zla-bai od-zer from Gyi-jo ” (p. 73) read ''the 
Tibetan translator Bande Zla-bai od-zer, the lord of Gyi 
The phrase zal siia-nas in the same colophon does not 
mean " in the presence of ”, but is an honorary appendix 
frequently attached to the names of clericals in the Kanjur 
and Tanjur, as well as in historical records, and may 
approximately correspond to our Rev. So-and-so. On 
p, 75 (ii, 1) the same phrase has been rendered “ with the 
assistance of ” ; for " DpaI-l^es etc., read "dPal Ye-ses”, 
etc. " C'os-kyi blo-gros from Mar-pa-lho-brag ” (p. 87), 
in my opinion, must be altered into' C'os-kyi blo-gros 
and Mar-pa from Lho-brag”, the latter being a province 
of Southern Tibet bordering : on Bhutan, from which 
Mar-pa, the teacher of the famous mystic and poet Mi-la 
ras-pa, hailed. On p. 63 Dr. Beckh correctly annotates 
that Zaii sde (that is, Ye-ses sdo from Zan, the 
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latter being a locality and at the same time his dan 
name) is identical with the personage, otherwise styled 
plainly Ye-ses sde; but then how can Dr. Beckh. (p. 31) 
derive the same man from Samarkand by believing that 
sNa-nam Ye-ses sde means '' Ye-ses sde von Samarkand ’’ ? 
How should a Tibetan translator who worked in the first 
part of the ninth century at the time of King K‘ri-lde 
sron-btsan have originated from Samarkand ? His full 
name is Zah sNa-nam Ye-ses sde ; that is, Ye-ses sde from 
sNa-nam in Zah, Zah being a district in the province of 
gTsah in Central Tibet. Consequently, sNa-nam in tlris 
case is a locality in Tibet. M 95) is not the 

name of a king, but of a country, usually styled Mi-hag. 
As regards the Bhikshu Oiladharma from Li (p. 58), 
Dr. Beckh is inclined to identify the name Li with 

^ Gf. T^oung Pao, 1914, p. 106. The same error of taking sNa-nam 
for Samarkand in connexion with a purely Tibetan name is comini fcted 
by P. Cordier {Cat. dufondstibitain, ii, p. 84, No. 46). These translations 
are based on the fact that Jaschke in his Dictionary, with reference 
to Wyal Tabs, assigns to sNa-nam the meaning of “Samarkand”; 
Chandra Das, without adducing any proof, has merely copied Jaschke. 
The question is whether Jaschke is correct, and on what evijlence his 
opinion is founded. In rGyal raba we find mention of a queen from 
sNa-nam, married to King Mes 'Ag-ts*om. I. J. Schmidt {Geachichte 
der Ost-^fongoleii, p. 349), translating from the Bodhi-mSr, the Kalmuk 
version of the Tibetan work,, styles her the chief consort from a clan 
of Samarkand, without advancing evidence, for this theory. In his 
Porschungen (p. 231, St, Petersburg, 1824), however, the same author 
states that the Kalmuk original has in this place Samardshen. The date 
of the Kalmuk work is not known ; since Kalmuk writing was framed 
, as late as 1648, the Kalmuk translation, -as a matter of principle, cannot 
be earlier than the latter part of the seventeenth century. The case 
therefore hinges on the point whether the Kalmuk rendering of recent 
date is correct in its undeiJstanding of the Tibetan word. Neither 
Kovalevski nor Golstunski (in their Mongol Dictionaries) has recorded the 
word Bamardshen. Whether sNa-nam, ever had such a meaning remains 
to be proved, if indeed it can be proved. For the time being the matter 
is open to doubt, and it seems more than doubtful that the Tibetans 
ever had relations with Samarkand." But the supposition that Tibetan 
authors living and working on Tibetan soil were born in Samarkand, 
which would presuppose the existence there of a Tibetan colony in the 
T 'an g period, is somewhat adventurous. ■ 
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Li-t‘ang. Tliis is very improbable, as the monastery of 
J.i-fiMtcr was founded as late as 1580,' and owing to its 
location in the western part of Sze-cli‘uan, is far remote 
rroni Central I'ibet, where most of the translations took 
phna; ; no translators from this monastery are otherwise 
known in the Kanjur,andit is always styled Li-t‘ang,and 
lu.vtn- Li. LI is very familiar to us in the Kanjur and 
lanjur as a designation of Kliotan, as has convincingly 
been proved by Mi-. Rockhill.® 

The colophon on p. 136 (No. 5) is difficult, but the text 
is evidently corrupt, and must be collated with another 
edition. It seems hardly possible that a work could have 
been translated “auf der Spitze des Turmes des Klosters 
Byains-.sprin in Mah-yul in der Verborgenheit”. The 
word dbu-rtse does not mean “ Spitze ”, but designates the 
chief temple-building or hall in a lamasery;® ya-t‘og is 
not a tower, but. the upper stoi-y of a building. The sense 
of the pa.ssage therefore seems to be that the translators 
w'ithdrevv into and kept themselves in i-etirement in the 
main hall on the upper floor in the mona,stery Byams-sprin 
(Skt. Ihiitrimegha). 

■ A v'ei-y attracti\'e task it is to pursue the gradual 
growth of the Kanjur and Tanjur through the course of 
many centuries, and to establish the chronology of the 
tran.slations. This task is not entirely insuperable now, 
especially when we avail ourselves of historical literature, 
like the dPag bsavi Ijon hzan and other works. Dr. Beckh 
should not have wholly neglected the historical question 
of the translations ; only through an attempt at 

^ .By the third .Dalai Lama bSod-nams rgya-mts‘o (1543-88) ; see 
Hath, Getichkhte des Buddhumus, voL ii, p. 224. The foundation of 
the monastery, accordingly, falls within the Wan-li period (1573-1620), 
during which the Berlin Kanjur was presumably copied. It is therefore 
impossible to assume that a transslator , named in this edition could have 
come from .Li- t^ang. , - . , 

TM Mfe. tM Buddha^ p* 230* , : / . • , . \ i -I ‘ 


I'' tit' y 
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dct6rniining tli6 tirnG ot the iiiicl ti<insl<xtioDS 

iiisty we hope to correctly uiidersteiicl the colophons tUid 
the proper names. Kun-dga rgyal-mts'an, lor instance, 
mentioned as translator on pp. 93-4 and 128, is mjbody 
but the celebrated aJam-mgon Sa-skya Pan-e/en (1182- 
1251).^ His collaborator bDe-bar gsegs-pai dpal (8kt. 
Sugata^ri) is apparently identical with the 1 aiulita 
Saihghacri, who instructed him in logic, pdravtilil, 
grammar, poetry (/owj/a), metrics, lexicography, and 
dramatic art.’^ Hence he receives in the Kanjur the title 
*‘the great grammarian 

Whatever these matters bearing on details maj^ be, tliey 
do not detract from the great value of Dr. Beckh s 
thorough work, for which we have every reason to be 
grateful to him. In the most disinterested manner he 
has presented us with a handbook of practical and 

1 Huth, loc. cit., p. 118. In the index volume of the Kanjur of 

Derge (fol. 97 6), where he has the attribute “ the man 

from Narthang,” he is expressly listed among the collaborators of the 
Kanjur. 

2 Ibid,, p. 122. Tib. zlos~gar is not “art of dancing”, as translated 
by Huth, but “ dramatic art ” {ndtaka). 

® Tib. hrda aprod-pa c^en-po^ does not mean “der grosse 

!Erkl&rer von Symbolen”:, as Hr. B^kh (p. 128) translates. A title 
which has greatly embarrassed th^ «adthof occurs in the same colophon, 
in the form sgrai gtsitg lag lam tentatively translated by him 

“one who obscures the road of linguistic '• science ”, and accompanied 
by a note to the effect that this might? possibly be a proper name, 

' though somewhat strange. It is not, however, a proper name but 
rather a title. The word rmons-pa was indicated as an epithet of 
Taranatha by A. Schiefner {Tdraiidtha's Geschichte des Buddhismus in 
Indien, p. vii, n. 2), and rmofis-pai gnen-po^ “ the adviser of the 
ignorant,” is a title bestowed on members of the clergy {Dokimente, 
i, p. 61). Thus the above title apparently means “ one who is a guide 
along the dark points in the science of language ”. For the rest, rmoil- 
hay mom-pa is nob a transitive verb, and never means “to obscure” 
(which is rmom-par byed-pa), but “to be obscured, obscurity”, etc. 
The monastery Sar-sgreh on p. 9 is to be , corrected into Ba (or Bva)- 
sgreii, as shown by a Peking print of the work in question containing 
the same colophon. This follov’ialw from the historical context of the 
passage, owing to the mention of aBrom-sfeon, who was the founder of 
the monastery Ba-sgren. 
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permanent utility which will be warmly appreciated by 
all present and iuture students of Tibetan literature, 
'J'he iH‘.xt volumes wliich are promised us are eagerly 
anticipated. The clear printing of this volume in two 
columns reilocts niiieli credit on the printing-house of 
fJngtn* Ijros., as well as on the munificence of the Royal 
Library, wdiich deserves sincere congratulations on this 
en!*ieliinent of its catalogues^ 

B. Laufer. 


* After the above was written, I had meanwhile an opportunity of 
oxaetly collating the Index of the Kanjur of Derge with that of Berlin, 
and may now positively state that the two editions are independent, 
and duifc the Berlin version cannot be traced to that of Derge. There 
are treatises in the latter wanting in the former and vice versa; above 
all, the arrangement of the works in the section Tantra is widely 
different in Derge from the Berlin copy and other editions of the Kanjur. 
I hope to come back to these questions in detail in a future bibliographical 
study of the Kanjur. The collation with other editions bears out the 
fact that many colophons of Berlin are sadly deficient, and especially 
tliat numerous proper names are disfigured. A few' examples may 
suffice. On p. 7fia (below) we read of a monastery Yu-tun-lhan in 
Nepal; the real name is Yu-run, while Hum is an error for which 
does not belong to the name, but to the following -gyis griib-pai gtmglag 
kUm miraculous monastery ”). On the same page, and again on 
p. 77, we meet the wrong name of a translator in the form La-bciiis-yon- 
tan-abar ; it should read Yon-tan-abar from Cfins (written also aC*ms). 
Byai gdod-pa-can (on p. 957)) should be gdoii (“the Bird-faced one”). 
The name of the translator K*u-ba-lha btsas (p. 126a) is correctly 
K‘ug-pa lhas-btsas ; instead of KlogS;sk 3 ^a (ibid.) read Glog-skya ; 
instead of Do-ma-bi (p. 87a) read Dombi. In many cases the Berlin 
colophons are incomplete, or there are none at all where they can be 
supplied from other editions. It is therefore unsafe to found a study 
of the translators on the work of Beckh. The colophon on p. 106 
(No. 29) has been entirely misunderstood by the author : he distils 
from his corrupted text a monastery Dbe-rfiid in Kashmir, and makes 
it the place wdiere the translation took place. Neither, however, is the 
case; dhernid is an error for dpe rfmi (“old book”), and the passage 
means, “The Pandita Parahitaprabha [thus written in the Index of 
Derge] and the Locava gZu-dOa-rdor have translated the work, and 
edited it on the basis of an ancient book hailing from the monastery 
Arndt asambhava (Tib. bdud-^rtsi ahynn^gna$)inthe country of Ka^mira.” 
A wrong translation occurs on p. 67 in the colophon of mDsans Uun, 
whi<!h does not mean “seems to be A translation from Chinese”, but 
“it has been translated from Chinese”. The verb snan-ha never 
assumes the significance “ to seem ”, 
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The Ceadle op Mankind. By Rev. W. A. IYjgram, 
D.D., and Edgae T. A. Wigeam. Adcam & Charle.s 
Black, 1914. 

Few districts can claim to surpas.s in int(‘re,st Eastmn 
Kurdistan, termed The Cradle of ManJdnd by the iiuiJxji's 
of the work under review and, in spite uf its o'tjiienii 







inaccessibility, there is no lack of ancient history coiniecb^ 
with this part of Asia Minor. Van was the capita,! <.)L the 
Urartians who fought Assur, and tlieir fort, situated on 
a great limestone ridge, was impregnable cvoii against t]\e 
engineers of the Assyrians. Coming down tlio a.ges, 
Xenophon with the immortal '' Ten Thousand ” marclied 
up the Tigris and across this elevated tract, keepixjg to 
the west of Lake Van, and many were the encounters of 
the Greeks with the warlike Carduchi, as the Kurds were 
then termed. Later on Eome appears in Asia, and for 
centuries Armenia, as it was now named, was the bone 
of contention between the Roman and Persian empires, 
and became the cockpit of the Near East. Antony made 
more than one campaign in these mountains, and 
Diocletian built the splendid fort figured on p. 229. The 
sieges of Amida (now Diarbekir), of Nisibis, and of Dara, 
some of which are described by Dr. Wigram, were all 
■ celebrated throughout the known world, and the scholars 
of Europe are gradually beginning to study these still 
remote provinces with much profit. 

Among the pioneers is Dr. Wigram, who is specially 
well equipped by many years of travel and residence in 
■Kurdistan, and who has had the great advantage of 
visiting many of the scenes he describes more than once. 

Asia Minor has forme4'^a: happy hunting-ground for 
rising Members of Parliamenty wjiioihave written interesting 
' works in some ‘ cases, but can coihpare in 
^authority,’' in ' solidhvaluK'X^^'^i^i*?^^^^ interest with 
Dr. Wigram's , 'of 

Rome, of the devil-worshippers, and of the Armenian 
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<|iiestioiL wliich are all described from the inside. His 
knowledo'e, too, of tlie Christian communities in Kurdistan 
is ])roroun(I and yet not prejudiced. He lias worked up 
a l)i«- subject with thoroughness, and has written it in the 
lighi oi* his own valuable experience. The sketches and 
]')hotograj)hs of his brother, Mr. E, T. A. Wigram, who 
was aJso able to furnish some apt comparison with Spain, 
add consideu'ably to the attractiveness and value of one 



of the best books of travel the reviewer has enjoyed. The 
(hunlle of Mankind is likely to remain the standard work 
on the suliject for many years to come, and deserves to be 
widely read. 

P. M. S. 
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that Cliurchpeople should have such opportuiiilios of 
securing for their children good modern secondary iM]uca.iioii 
as are offered by these schools. One of the causes of iliti 
great industrial and commercial development oF Ominany 
is undoubtedly the fact of the general spread of clieap 
vsecondary education. That, as you know, is tu) (‘lenemt 
in which we have always been wanting in England. In 
Scotland we have been more mindful oF the exigem‘i(‘s oF 
secondary education, and the bursaries enable anyone who 
has any intellectual attaimnent to obtain the seeoniL'uy 
education that is necessary for his future suceiuss. 
Therefore, I think it is a very pleasant feature of this 
ceremony that one of these Woodard Schools vsliould 1>e oxi 
this occasion the first school of those who have c<}ine into 
our new system to get this prize. 

I have read the winning essay, and, as you are aware, 
it deals with the deeply interesting subject of the East 
India Company. An extraordinary amount of material is 
available on this subject, and Mr. Beck seems to me to 
have made the best use of it. We are told that an 
omelette cannot be made without eggs ; on tliis occasion 
it was a question of how many of the numerous eggs could 
be used so as to make a palatable omelette, and I think the 
omelette is very palatable. . The East India Company had 
a most interesting history. It is wonderful to reflect 
that the foundations of our Indian Empire were laid in 
a small room in London where a few merchants met 
. form the Company ; and, when we consider- all 

the difficulties with which the Company had to struggle, 
the story reads more like romance than like actual 
history. It'is a of the. questions 

which ^ arose, .the . whether' 

assistance should he given to tradh- 
At ths' pr^ent is 

amoriP* thft nnlifiVa .1 ■nr-rkW arv* a 


among the political problems of our time. There is one 
school which would concentrate everything in the hands 
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of the State, and then you have the other extreme view 
that nothing is to be done for trade and it must look 
aft.cr itseU' iadividiially. It is interesting also to trace 
tlu^ eireunistances under which the East India Company 
wa.s oldiged to ])eeome a territorial power, and how step 
by stnp the responsibility for the administration, \vas 


tiujisl erred to tlie Crown, and there was built up a solid 
structure of government. When we allude to ox.ir prestige 
in the East we ought to remember that it is mainly due 
to tlie iact tliat our administration is impartial and just 
and fair. 

We are to ])e congratulated on liaving secured the 
presence of Lord Ronaldshay to present the Medal. We 
all know that by a series of well-directed travels Lord 
Ronaldsliay has made himself an authority on our relations 
with the East. It is of the greatest importance that 
amongst the younger men in both Houses of Parliament 
tliere should be many (and there are now several, most of 
them, I believe, on the same side of politics as Lord 
Ronaldshay) who liave tlirough personal travel made 
themselves acquainted with the problems of the East. 
I think it was Lord Rosebery who said that if there could 
be a competitive examination before entering the House 
of Commons travel in our Colonies and India should be 
an essential preliminary to it. I wull now ask Lord 
Ronaldshay to present the Medal, and I may mention 
that there are also two winners of book prizes, of wliorn 
one is present to-day, Mr. Hall, of Bromsgrove School, 
Worcestershire. So you will see that the Midlands are on 
this occasion very much in the ascendant. 

The Earl of Roxaldshay, M.R, observed that the 
object for which they were assembled that day was one 
with which he had the most hearty sympathy. The 
object of the Royal Asiatic Society in presenting this 
Medal (he continued) is twofold. In the first place it is 
.‘designed to * 
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Empire. That is a very desirable object, seeing how 
widespread such ignorance is. Perhaps some of you imiy 
remember the story of the eminent British statesman of 
the last century who, when talking about tlie ishind of 
Bombay, described it as being within very little disinn<t<^ 
of Brazil. I believe that such a statement on tlic part of 
a responsible Minister could only have 1:)een made in this 
country, and I am sure that if this competition of the 
Royal Asiatic Society had been started well down in the 
last century such an exhibition of ignorance would not 
have been possible even in this country. Tlie other object 
is to inspire in the youths of this country a desire to 
inquire into the past history and ponder on the future 
destiny of o\ir great Indian Empire. That also is a very 
commendable object. For, what is it that India is calling 
for to-day ? India is calling for men of character, men 
with enthusiasm, men with sympathy, men whose 
imaginations have been fired by the tremendous exploits 
of their countrymen in the past in moulding the destinies 
of that vast continent, men finally who have been brought 
to realize that in following in the footsteps of the great 
men our country has given to India their own life-mission 
may be found. India wants of our best, and it will only 
be by our giving her of our best that we shall successfully 
carry on the great and noble task to which we have set 
our hands. 

Let us now turn to the essays which have proved 
successful in the competition ■ of the present year. The 
subject of the essays, as Lord Reay has told us, was the 
East India ‘Company from the. grant of their first Charter 
in 1600 to the Governmeilt bf India Act in 1838. It is 
as romantic a story as it is possible to find in all the 
pages of world history. There have been three successful 
competitors, the winner of the Gold Medal, and the winners 
of the volumes which are presented to tlie first, second. 
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to tell xis a.}.)out this engrossing period of the history of 
our countiy. Their narratives have necessailh^ dealt in 
the ]aain with tlie vicissitudes of the East India Company, 
with ifs struggles with kings and governments in this 
coniitiy, with tlie el)b and flow of the Company’s fortunes 
in India itseli, and with, the general events which compelled 
them, involuntarily I think, to coiivert themselves from 



a mere commei'cial undertaking into, as it has proved in 
tlie event, a vast and mighty empire. It was Edmund 
Burke wlio once said that the constitution of the East 
India Company began in trade and ended in empire. 
Tliat was ody Burke’s way of saying what one of the 
successful competitors, Mr. Wedge, has told us in his 
essay, tliat the whole history of the East India Company 
is a remarkable example of meaning one thing and doing 
another. I think both Edmund Burke and Mr. Wedge 
have hit off in a sentence an accurate description of events 
of tlie period under review. Both Mr. Wedge and the 
other two competitors liave vsketched forth with no little 
skill, as it seems to me, the very remarkable series of events 
which compelled the East India Company to shoulder 
themselves in the long run with all the responsibilities of 
territorial sovereignty. Let us not forget that they played 
a vast part in the making of world history. Let us 
remember that following on the discoveries of the great 
sailors of Portugal, such as Vasco da Gama, there arose 
many aspirants for Eastern sovereignty. Spain, Portugal, 
France, and Holland in turn cast their gaze towards the 
East, and sought in the Eastern Hemisphere satisfaction 
of their craving for wealth and gratification of their 
national ambitions. Mr. Hall, the student who I think 
has been awarded a second place in this competition, has 
told us tliat a Papal Bull had reserved both East and 
West for Portugal and Spain. In a sentence wdiich 
combines in a delightful way; perspicacity.of mind with 
perspicuity of phraa^-|^%^'|y#f4^ seafpower 
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and not the Vatican that Imperial rights depend.'' There 
we have the first great lesson which this chapter of 
history has to tell us. It was supremacy at sea. whidj 
enabled Great Britain to become the possessors of the 
Indian Empire, and it is this fact which I would like to 
see burnt into the very soul of every sclioolboy who 
takes any interest in the future of our great country. 
But while sea power enabled us to harry and eventually 
to eliminate our foreign competitors, sea powder 1>y itself 
would not have been sufficient to enable us to assume and 
maintain control and sovereignty over a vast continent 
like that of India. I am glad to see that Mr. Beck has 
pointed out in the course of his very admirable essay 
some of the circumstances which led the Company to 
embark upon a policy of territorial expansion. He has 
shown that the Mogul Empire, which had so long blazed 
in splendour, was losing its power, and new forces were 
emerging. As he says, if we did not ourselves create the 
opportunity provided by this transition, we may surely 
pride ourselves on the fact that the period produced men 
possessing the happy faculty of rising to the great 
occasion — men like Clive, Hastings, Wellesley, Dalhousie. 
These were the men who reared the mao-nificexit fabric of 
British sovereignty upon the dying embers of the gorgeous 
empire of the East. Emerson onc6 said that '' the British 
did not calculate the conquest of India, it fell to their 
character ”, and in saying this he has, I think, read this 
chapter of history aright. This brings us to the second 
great lesson of this period^ which is that if we won India 
by the sword, w^e have held, and still hold it, far more by 
force of character than by force of arms. 

A few outstanding facfe ite suflScient to prove that. 
How do we hold India to-dayi ‘ f We have a comparatively 
small number of British civilians — members of the Civil 
Service, engineers, doctors, educationists, and men in other 
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a comparatively .small army of some 76,000 British troops. 
With this small British element we govern either directly 
or indirectly a vast population of 315 millions scattered 



and actions of our people during the period under review, 
from IGOO to 1833, may reveal some covetousness, some 
pride and vainglory, and some (perhaps a good many) 
mistakes. But I do say this, that the main underlying 
motive which has been the driving force behind our 
undertakings in India has been righteous. We have 
raised aloft the standard of justice and truth ; we have 
striven for purity of administration ; we have set ourselves 
to mete out lionest and fair dealing to the many millions 
who have been committed by Providence to our charge. 
We have done much to deliver the masses of the people 
from the cruel and remorseless grip of the Hindu social 
system. The abolition of sail, once the inevitable fate of 
the Hindu widow, }>y Lord W. Bentinck, is an example of 
that. And, above all, we liave burnt our incense at the 
altar of the goddess of peace. . We have waged war, it 
is true, but Ave have waged it that avo might ensure peace. 
Eveiy Englishman has good cause to be proud of the 
fact recorded in a pregnant phrase enshrined in the 
proclamation of King Edward in 1908 when he said that 
'' For a longer period than was ever known in your land 
before you have escaped the dire calamities of war within 
your borders. Internal peace has been unbroken 

There may be some who will say I have painted the 
picture of our proceedings in India in too bright colours. 
If that be so it is because I am still a sufficient believer 
in the qualities of our race to justify my optimism. 
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I rejoice to find that Mr. Beck’s study of the subject has 
ranged him on my side. There is no question that our 
possession of India has been for the benefit of its myriaxl 
inhabitants, and this fact gives us our greatest coniicJeuce 
as to the permanence of our rule. 

Mr. Beck, it is with the greatest pleasure iliat 1 hand 
to you this Gold Medal and your book prize. 1 don’t 
know whether, in fact I am ratlier afraid that you are 
not, contemplating looking to India for your future career. 
But perhaps I may be permitted to say to you, and to all 
other public school boys in this country, that of them 
who do contemplate looking to India for their career 
should, in my humble opinion, liave no hesitation in 
coming to a quick decision. I am going to be presumptuous 
enough to disagree with the opinion whicli was expressed 
on this occasion last year by so eminent an autliority as 
Dr. Nairn, when he said no one would wish to prescribe 
for a boy who was just going up for liis University course 
his future career. India to-day wants men who feed they 
have a mission for an Indian career. The man who goes 
up to the University and at the end of his course there 
' decides he wull take his chance in the open examination 
of the Home and Indian Civil Service, and will only go 
out to India in the event of his not securing a sulBSiciently 
high place in the examination to enable him to choose 
service at home, may be a very good man. I am not 
going to say one woi’d against him. But for my own 
part, I would say, ‘‘Give me the man who feels from the 
start that it is his mission , to help to carry on the work 
, of his country ^ in the the service of 
the East India Company at the age of 18, and it was 
Clive, as Mr. Beck has reminded us in his excellent paper, 
wd)o laid the territorial foundation of our Empire in Lidia. 
I would rather see the man. who was inspired with the 
desire to have his career in India and who had made 
up his mind early. . I would .not liave him go to tlie 
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University and turn to an Indian career only if he 
cannot get anything better. 

Lord Itonaldshay then presented the Gold Medal and 
book prize to Mr. Beck with hearty congratulations, and 
the liope that lie would find that success would attend, as 
it inevitably did attend, those who were industrious and 
Malous, as he had proved himself to be. He also presented 
tl.e book prize to R. 0. Hall, of Bromsgrove School, 
Worcestershire, and congratulated him on the excellence 
of liis paper. 

^ The Rev. F. A. Hibbert, Head Master of Denstone 
ColJeg-e, said that he was glad to think that the public 
schools of. the country retained some privileges still, 
including ten days’ military training in camp and the 
light of inflicting corporal punishment. In these days of 
increasing softness and dislike of discipline those were 
two very good things, and he hoped the public schools 
would retain them. The Royal Asiatic Society had given 
them, by means of this competition, another jirivilege, and 
one which they valued highly. They valued it not chiefly 
because it helped to bring out the best intellectual talents 
and abilities, but still more because it helped to encourag'e 
the habit in schoolboys of taking wide views and looking 
at things from many standpoints. After describing the 
public schools as delightful little republics, where each 
boy stood on his own merit and there was no privilege 
for wealth or influence, he remarked that there were some 
people who told us that the British Empire would be very 
much better managed not by statesmen but by commercial 
experts. Here came in the importance of taking a wide 
view : the matter was a much larger affair than a question 
of mere £ s. d. History told us that the experiment was 
tried in the case of the East India Company; in all but 
name India was run as a commercial company and the 
experiment failed. It failed because from the nature of 
the case public duty was not the first essential. The men 
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who mould the affairs of the Empire must be uien who 
place public duty absolutely first, and not in any sense of 
the word fortune-hunters. As Lord Konaldsluiy had said, 
the prime essential was force of character exercisi!i<>^ itself 
in public duty. If the Gold Medal offered by the Society 
year by year led fresh generations of schoolboys to realize 
the paramount claim of public duty everywlmre, not oidy 
in England, but even more in our great Eastern possession, 
then it would be doing a service to the Empire wliicli, it 
would be very difficult indeed to exaggerate. 

The President, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Lord Ronaldshay, said : I have heard with great pleasure 
Lord Ronaldshay ’s words about the mission we have to 
fulfil ill India. It is undoubtedly the case that in 
discharging the duty we owe to India we should send her 
our best men, men who realize something of the enormous 
responsibilities they incur in being the delegates of 
England to that vast country. We are there not to 
destroy anything in the fabric of native institutions 
which is worth maintaining ; but our task in the first 
place is constructive. We have to improve in every way 
we can the intellectual and moral fibre of the Indian 
peoples. That is a task which requires the highest talent 
and the greatest tact, and above all a feeling of sympathy 
for the millions amongst whom our lot there is cast. The 
winner of the Medal is not going to India. There are 
very natural reasons for this, because he is going to 
follow in the footsteps of his father and is going to be 
an architect. No doubt we have need in England of 
good architects, and in India just now they are wanted 
for Delhi. Had the winner , of the Medal been a few 
years older he might haTe' gdne as an architect* to Delhi 
and have shared there in tiie ifeonour of building the new 
• capita]. I ask you now to pass a vote of thanks to 
Lord Ronaldshay for sparing time to come here and give 
us such an excellent address,- 
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Book of tbe Wars of Yahweh, 258. 


Cakravartin emperors, 414-15. 

Calendar, Vedi(?, 627-40. 

Caves of a Thousand Buddhas, 
421-7, 707. 

Central Asian studies, 953-63. 

Chammak grant, 329. 

Chandragupta, founder of Maurya 
dynasty, 945 et seep ; ascended 
the throne 323- 304 B.C., 949. 

Chien Lung, emperor, 877. 

China, mission of Minor Friars to, 
533-99. 

Chin-an (Golden Saddle) Mountain, 


Chinese Turkestan, Tibetan docu- 
ments from, 36-59. 

Chir stupa, 973-83 ; buildings 
discovered at, 983, 992. 

Choijung boan, Lama rite, 888. 

Cochrane, Bev. W. W., Origin of 
the Ahoms, 1 50-8. 

Coinage of Husain Baikara, 142-3. 

Creswell, K. a. C., History and 
Evolution of the Dome in Persia, 
681-701. 


■= of ; Kbalif 

' 448 - 50 ^' ; v f . ^ 
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Da, van Khan, last Mongol ruler of 
Mongolia., 849. 

lievaHi-rm, 827 . 

Dharmakirt i, a oontomporary of 
Ihldj-otakaru, 601 -6. 

Dirl iunary of Ctaitral Dalian, 141. 

Digiiiiga, 603. 

Divakai'iiserni, 327. 
i>o(nntiants Chinois deeouverts 
par A. >St<diid' hy K. Chavaimes, 
notes on, 428-30. 

Dome in l^ersia, history and evo- 
hit-ion, 68] -70! ; earliest ex- 
amples, 683. 

Druhyus, 276. 

E 

Earliest Indian traditional history, 
267-96, 734-45. 

Edicts of Anoka, 383-05, 751-2. 


Franke, 0., The Five Hundred 
and Nine Hundred Years, 398- 
401. 

G 

G-audjur, Laraaistic canon, 876 ; 
Sumu temple at Barga, 876. 

Gaud all khamrila , 1 02. 

G audarajanirda, 1 04. 

Gautamiputra, 323-4. 

Gawhar Shad mosque at Meshed, 
697. 

Gazetteer gleanings in Central 
India, 309-16. 

General meetings, 233-4, 521-2, 
819-38, 1143-52. 

George, king of the Ongiits, 548, 
598-9. 

George V of Georgia, laws of, 
607-26. 




Embassy fi'om Baghdad to the Georgian and Sumerian, 1-35. 

^ Emperor Basil 11, 915-42. Gerard Aibuin, Minor Friar, 591. 



Erh-shih, capital of Ferghana, 705. Ghailau, called Dhu-r*Bummah, 

poet, 68. 

F Ghassan kingdom, 65. 

al-Farazdaq, poet, 67. Ghatafan, Arab race, 65. 

Firuzabad, domed palace, 683 Ghatotkacha cave, 327. 

et seq. Giles, L., Tun Huang Lu, Notes 

Five hundred and nine hundred on the District of Tun Huang, 
years, 398-401, 749. 703-28. 

Fleet, J. F., Babhosa Inscriptions, Golden Saddle Mountain, 713. 
89-93. Gondophernes, 979 ; coins of, 

The Name Kushan, 369-81, 978-81. 

754-62. Great wall of Wu Ti, 723. 

The Five Hundred and Nine Grierson, SirG. A., = Lintel, 

Huiidred Years, 401. 129-30. 

— Steros Su, 416, Duryodhana and the Queen 

— — Mrilava-gana*sthiti, 745. of Sheba, 451-2. 

— — Taxiia Inscription of the year Grottes des Mille Bouddhas, 421-7. 

136, 992-9. Gujarati suffixes -ne and -no, 

.Fondation de Goeje, 169. 1053-8. 

Fou-tou, les rois, de Khotan, Amir, 692 et seq. 


al-Hadra, vaulted palace, 684. 
Haihayas, 276 ; destruction b 
^ 280 . 

of Abt Tamml-m, 71, 
;if|ir|sliena, 327, 332. ■ 


A. H., Sir A. Stain’s 
Collection of Tibetan Doom- 
imm 'Chinese^ Turk^tan^ 
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than the two Kaclphises, 982; 
hujifling of period of, 984. 

KilruHiiH, 27tt 

Kanlt^^ar depondeiit on Khotan, 
:u(h 

KaKr Kliaraneh, 984. 

KatiraviiH, 288. 

KhiTif, A. ({., Bruhinanie and 
Ksliutriva Tradition, 118-29. 

\'edie (.Vlefidar, 927-40. 

ihuiva.h!iidi and tlie Veda, 

729 -:IL 

M^^ardno- of Jami, Miiyn, and 

Devag'ava, 7tn-4. 

KarUi-st, Iiidian Traditional 

Hinfory, 7»W--41. 

* Age of tlie Puranas, 

1021 :h!, 

Khalkha steppe lamasery, 847-900; 
Hoshun, 848 et seq. ; arclii- 
teotnre of, 853 et seq. ; dialect 
names of objects of Buddhist 
reverence, 899. 
ahKhansa, poet, 67. 

Kharahostes, reigned about a.i>. 
30 -45, 989. 

KharOshthi alphabet peculiarities, 
399 et seq. ; legends on Kad- 
phises' coins, 81, 759. 

Khotan, le.s rois Fou-tou, 1020. 
Khotan studies, 339-53 ; dynasty, 
344-«53 ; invaded, 346. 
Khudabunda, mausoleum of, 688. 
Kh«dlift!*namah, 62. 

Kindah, Yamanic tribe, 63. 

Kit&b al-Aghinl, 70. 

Konow, Sten, Khotan' studies, 
339*53. 

Keoh, K, J., Remen, 1070 . ■ 

Kshatriya. and Brabmanic tradi- 
tion, I !8- 29. 

Kua-choti, part of modern An-hsi, 
7U7. ■ ■' : ■: 

K\ian yin. the Bodhisattva, 710. : 
Kubbat ' al - Nasr of Damascus, 
mos(pie, 994. 

Kubilai Khan, 571. 

Kucha, kingdom of, 950; Hinayana 
Buddhism prevalent in, 961. 


Kuchean language, 959-63. 
Kuei-shuang-hsi-hou, Kusan title, 
81. 

Kujula-Kadphises, 976 et seq. ; 
coins of, 981. 

Kujulakasa, Kusan chief, 82. 

Kum, Great Mosque at, 687 ; tomb 
of Mohammed b. Musa, 687. 
al-Kumait of Asad, poet, 67. 

Kusa, the name, 754-62, 1000-20. 
Kfi^an sah, coin legend, 79-88, 379, 
403-11, 760. 

Kusha or Kushana, 79-88, 403-1 1> 
414-15, 754-62, 1000-20. 

Kushan, the name, 79-88, 369-81, 
403-11, 413-14, 754-62, 1000-20. 
Kustana, king of Khotan, 344. 

L 

Labid, poet, 66. 

Lamaism in Mongolia, 847-900; 
articles of lama apparel, 893; 
ecclesiastical utensils, 894 ; 
musical instruments, 895 ; 
objects of Buddhist reverence, 
896. 

Lamasery life in a Khalkha steppe, 
847-900 ; of Sait Sudjict Gung 
Hoshun, 848. 

Lament for Saul and Jonathan, 261. 
Laws of King George V of Georgia, 
607-26. 

Legge, F., Caves of a Thousand 
Buddhas, 426-7. 

Levi, S., Central Asian Studies, 
953-63. 

Trois Notes, 1016-21. 1 

Liaka-Kusulaka, 985-6. 

Life in a Khalkha steppe lamasery, ? 
847-900. 

Li Hsien-wang temple, 713. 

Li Kuang-li^s expedition against 0 

: 706. . - ' 

XjfUABp, ; Major C, E., Gazetteer 
^ ' Glee/Hings in Central ’ India, 
309-16. 

Luke Wadding, discoverer of 
letters of the Minor Friars from 
China, 533. 
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Lunar race, 269-96. 

Lyall, Sir C. J., Ancient Arabian 
Poetry as a Source of Historical 
Information, 61-73. 

— — Meaning of tbe words ^ala 
Huhhihi in Qur. ii, 172, 158-63. 

; Relation of Old Arabian 

Poetry to tbe Hebrew Literature 
of the Old Testament, 253-66. 
Lyall, Sir C. J. , honours accorded 
to, 762. 

M 

Mahamatra, title in Anoka’s edicts, 
386-7. 

Mahapadana Suttanta (so-called) 
and the date of the Pali Canon, 
661-80, 1037 j historical import- 
ance of, 663. 

“ Maha-pradhana ’’ in Buddhism, 
669 et seq. 

Maimun al-A‘sha, poet, 66. 
Malava-gana-sthiti, 413-14, 745-7. 
1010-13.* 

Ma‘mar ibn al-Muthanna, 69. 
Manikiala Stone inscription, 373, 
641-60, 757, 1003 ; language is 
Prakrit, 644. 

Manuks nine sons form a race-stock, 
270,736. 

Manvas overcome by Ailas, 274, 
Marshall, J, H.,Dateof Kanishka, 
973-86. 

Mashita, palace, 684. 

Mat inscription, 369, 755, 1000. 
Mathura lion capital, 985. 

Maues, coins of, 979-94 ; identical 
with Moga, 984 ; Mr, Fleet’s 
views on, 985 ; accession 95 B.a, 
986. 

Mazartagli, documents from, 36^59* 
Menuas, new inscription of king^ 

, 75-7. \ : 

Minor Friars, mission to Cbiha^ 
533-99. ; 

Miran, documents from, 36-591^ ■ 
Mission of the Minor Friars ^ 
China in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, 533-99. • 


Mo-kao caves, 707. 

Mo]srAHAK,.,F, J.,yarendra, 97-105. 
Mongolia, Mr, Biustoed’s jouriiey 
through, 847-901) ; last Mongol 
ruler, Dayan Khan, 849. 
Mongolian Lama! sin, 847 900, 
Moschian language, 972. 

Mosque at Danias<;us, 694 ; tlio 
Blue, at Tabriz, 697 ; of Caihar 
Shad at Meshed, 697 ; of Sulfa, n 
Husein Mirza at Herat, 697. 
Moule, a. C., Documents relating 
to the 'Mission of the Minor 
Friars to China in the Thirteenth 
andFourteenth Centuries, 533-l)9* 
Mu‘allaqat, 63. 

Mu^aqqir, Arabian poet, 200. 
Mufaddaliyat, 63, 71. 

Muhalhil (poet), chief of Taghlib, 
63. 

Muller, E., and A. Venkata- 
SUBBiAH, The Kalas, 355-67. 
Mundhirlll, king of al-Hirah, 65. 
Murqqish. (poet) of Bakr, 63. 
Musjid-i-Jama at Veramin, 691. 
Myazedi Pagoda inscriptions, 314. 

N 

Nagarjuni Hill inscriptions, 943. 

■ Nangrahar, 440-8. 

Nasa = lintel, 129-30. 

Kestorians, 579. 

Nicephorus Uranus, envoy of 
Emperor Basil, 917. 

Nicboias of Bantia, Minor Friar, 
591. 

, Ning-nahar, 440-8. 

Nirvana, date of, 947. 

Notices of Books-- 
Allan, J,, Catalogue of the Coins 
of the Gupta Dynasties, etc., 
788. 

Anspacher, A. S., Tigiabh 
Pileser III, 501. 

, ; Barnett, Antiquities of India, 
171. ■ 

Beckh, H., Verzeiclmis der 
Tibetischen HSS., 1124. 
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Bellj (L A., I^alace and Mosque 
at U khaitlii\ 784 -8. 

Biiiyon, , Aclmotilt4onB of the 
liiMtr»f‘tr{!vs i» I lie FaIaco,215. 

Bj^'rrf'putrd, C ^ H. A./rbaInner 
laft'iiiul tli«iT{ioTali King, 219. 

Bray, 1b, BifediiBtory of a 
Brafiui, 459 ; OetiHUB Report 

<if Baluclust all, 459. 

liriiiinow, B., iuh! A, Fisaber, 
Porta Ltiigiiariiiii Orientalmm, 
507 . ... 

Biiilge, K, A, W., Byriati 
Anat.oiny, Fntliology, and 
Tboraf leutles, 509. 

<,’hatterj«.!«5, .N. O., Manual of 
Hindu.sfcaiii and 
Bengali, 8(^7. 

CiiavannoH, E., Les documents 
Chinois tiecoii verts par Anrel 
Bteiii en Turkistan Oriental, 
472 . 

Chavaiines, K., et K. Fefcrucci, 
Ars x\matica, voL I, 1129. 

Olay, A. T. , Babydonian Records 
in tlie Library of J, Fierpont 
A! organ, 204. 

Collet, 0. J. A., Lllo de Java 
sous la fioinination frati§aise, 
486. 

Daiches, S., Babylonian Oil 
Magic, 407. 

Davitis, Mrs. Bbye, Psalms of 
tbe Brethren, 700r-8O5. 

Deiaporta, L., Epigrapbas 
Aram^ens, 20$. 

Esadze, B. S., L4topis Oriiziii, 
51L 

Eerrand, {>., Eelations d#', 

A"oyag<‘S et Textes g40“ 
graj[)bupic.s arabes, persans, 
et turks relntifs a rExfcrlme- 
Orient <lu viii an xviii siecles, 
491. 

Eorke, A., Yang Cbu’s Grarden 
of Floasuro, 221. 

Franko, R. O., ])3ghanikriya,450- 

Ciles, L., Taoist Teachings from 
the Book of Lieh Tzu, 222. 


Gordon, E. A., World -Healers, 
484. 

Gowan, H. H., Outline History 
of China, pt. i, 218. 

Gray, L., Vasavadatta, trans- 
lated by, 1100. 

Guest, A, IL, The Governors and 
Judges of Egypt, 768-77. 

Horten, AI., Die spek illative 
uud positive Odieologie des 
Islams nach Razi ; Die Haupt- 
lehren des Averroes ; Das 
pbilosophisehe System von 
Schirazi, 186. 

Huart, Cl., Histoire des Arabes, 
tome i, 192. 

Irvine, M, L., A Fepys of Mogul 
India, 470. 

Johnston, R. P., Buddhist China, 
478. 

Journal of Egyptian Archseology, 
vol. i, pts. i-ii, 777. 

Jouveau-Duhreuil, G., Arch^o- 
logie du Sud de I’lnde, 1106. 

Langdon, S., Babylonian Litur- 
gies, 815. 

Lyall, SirC. J., The Diwans of 
*Abld al-Abras and ‘Amir ibn 
at-Tufayl, 763-8. 

Macalister, R. A. S., Language 
of the Nawar or Zutt, 1114. 

Madrolle’s Guide Book to 
Northern China, Korea, 222. 

Margoliouth, D. S., Irshad al- 
Arib ila Ala ‘r if at al-Adib, 

, 178 .’ 

Marr, H. Y., lapheticheskie 
elementy v yazykakh Armenii, 
509. 

Mercer, Rev. S, A. B., The Oath 
in Babylonian and Assyrian 
, Literature, 499. 

Moulton, J. H., Early Zoro- 
astrianism, 779. 

Orta, G. da, Colloquies on the 
; ' Bimplos Drugs of India, 
translated by Sir 0. Markham, 

; 468 . 

jpuini, C., La Vecchia Gina, 225. 
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Qiphshidze, I., Zliifcie i mucheni- Wigram, Rev. W. A., and 

ehestvo sv. Antouiya-Ravakha, E. T. A. Wigraui, Cradle of 

514. Mankind, 1140. 

Kapson, E. J., Ancient India, Yahuda, A. S., Al-Kidiija dcs 
795. Bach j a, 195. 

Ray, S. H.,Languages of Borneo, Yamaka, edited ])y (j. Hhys 

211. Davids, etc. , *805. 

Salomons, H. J. W. , Bharadvaja an-Nu^man Aim Labfis, king of 
Grhya Sutra, 1078. al-Hirab, 00. 

Salwey, C. M., The Island 
Dependencies of Japan, 223. 

Scheil, le P^re, EvSagil on le 
Temple de Bel-M'arduk a 
Baby lone, 810. 

Schroeder, L. v., Reden und 
Aufsatze vornehmlich fiber 
Indiens Literatur und Kultur, Pabhosa inscriptions, 84-93. 

1071. Pahari, dictionary of Central, 141. 

Suali,L. jintroduzione alio Studio , Pala system of administration, 103. 

della Filosofia Indiana, 1089. Pali Canon, date of, 661-80. 
Takaiclivili, M. E., Dzveli Sakar- Panjtar inscription, 372, 758, 977, 
thvelo, L’Ancienne Georgie, 1002. 

Paper, early use in India, 136-7. 
Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu, 
398-401, 748-51, 1013. 

Pakgiteb, F. E,, Phonetics of the 
Wardak Yase, 326-8. 

^^-—- Inscription on the Wardak 
Vase, 128. 

— — Earliest Indian Traditional 
History, 267-96, 741-5. 

Brahmanic and Kshatriya 
Tradition, 411-12. 

-- — - Inscription on the Manikiala 
Tumanishvili, Prince K. M., Stone, 641-60. 

0 doistoricheskom yazykd Patika, copper-plate, 985 ; reign 
Zakavkaziya, 515. of, 986. 

Tuuk, H, N. van der, Kawi Bali- Paurava dynasty, 283. 

neesch-Nederlandsch Woor- Peixiot, P., Les Grottes des Milla 
denhoek, 209. , > Bouddhas, 421-6. 

Vallauri, M., Hari^candra R Peregrine of Gastello, Minor Friarf 
virtuoso, 1104. . 

\ allentine, E. J. , Romance ofl ; Persian archdtecture, the domei 
a Malayan Tin Field, 214. ’ 684-701.' , 5 r. 5 

Vidyahhusana, Lingesha, Study" ;PeW of Lucalongo, 583. 
of Sanskrit, 1099. : ‘ ? Punches, T.G.,SumerianLanguage, 


Obxtuabv Notices 
Lee- Warner, Sir 
Speyer, J. S., 22 
Orthagnes, 980. 


Thaqaishvili, E., Arkheologi- 
cheskiya ekskursii razyskaniya 
i zamecki, 514. 

Thomson, J. S,, China Revo- 
lutionized, 1122. 

Topelmann, A., Bildermappe 
zur Religion Babyloniens und 
Assyriens, 202, 

Townsend, E. C. H., Customary 
Law of the Hissar District, 
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PraiihiiiJJt in Buddhism, 669 

]*mviir«si'iia I, 9*29, ,129. 
Pravurfismui II, 926, .198 ; mid the 
(Ihanitjiiik 129. 

Prnhter duhtn n79, 
iVilldvtHlutua, 124, 119, 112. 
PurauuH, 412 ; ajj[‘e of, I021-1J, 

P’u Shan Snu, teinjde nt< deho], 

H97. 

Q 

hhiotui of Hhuhu and Duryodhana, 
411- 2. 
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Sayoe, a. H., New Inscription 
of the Vaiinic King Meuuas, 
75~7. 

— Hittite Vocabularies from 
Boghaz Keui, 965-72. 

School Medal, iiresentation, 1141- 
52. 

Heal of Hri-vadra, 401- 2. 

Hhaliara, gleanings from, 297-307. 
Shah Chiragb, domes of, 700. 
aHh«>Shamraakh, poet, 67. 
Hhan-shan, e.xact position un- 
known, 718. 

Shaonano shao coin legend, 174 
et ,seq. ■ ■ ■ 




Bhi‘b Jabalah, battle of, 260. 

Siam, Tamil inscription in, 397“8, 

Sir-kap, excavations at, 982; coins 
at, 981. 

SiTA Ram, Tlie Originality of the 
Eamayanaof Tulasi Das, 416-21. 

SMiTir, V. A., The Vakataka 
Dynasty of Berar in the Rourth 
and Fifth Centuries a.o., 317-38. 

Hoclasa, 986. 

Sogdian texts, etc., 956. 

Solar race of Iksvaku, 270. 

Song of Deborah Arabian in 
feeling, 258. 

Soter Megas, 982. 

Sounding Sand, Hill of, 710. 

Speyee, J. S. , Asvaghosa's Buddha- 
carita, 105-18. 

SrI-vadra, seal of, 401-2. 

Stael-Holstein, a. von. Was 
there a Kusana Race? 79-88, 
754-62. 

r4— The Name Kusa, 754-62, 

: 1000-10, 

Stein collection of Tibetan docu- 

V meets from Chinese Turkestan, 
36-59. 

Steros Su, 416. 

Sudjict Oung Hoahun, 848 eb seq. 

Suffixes -ne and -7io in Gujarati, 

SuH Hu, Notes on Di'. L. Giles’ 
Article on Tun Huang Lu, 3070, 

^ 1 I. . .. Y , 1 j- /*i.>0 


Kabban Barsauma, 573. 

Rabindninuth Tagore on Bengali 
prosody, 1038-53. 

Raj uvula, 986. 

Riiksasas, flourishing people, 285. 

Rama, king of Ayo<lhya, 286. 

Rama ear i tainun asa , grammatical 
forms in, 901-13. 

Ramayana of Tulasi Das, the 
originality of, 416-21. 

Havana, 285, 741, 

Eemen, 1070. 

Rudrasena I, 324. 

Rudrasena II, 325, S27. 


Habara, 73 D 

Sagara, king of Ayodhya, 281 

eb seq. 

St. Jomk", R. F. St, A., The In- 
scriptions of the Myazedi 
Fagoda, 1058-63. , : ' 

Sam&Ja, term need in Asofea’'i 
edicte, 392-4. ■ ‘ ; 

Sanjar, tomb of Sultan, 688. s 
San-wei Mountain, 708* ' . ' 
Hapedauos, coins of, 980. 
Harvistfui, domed palace, 683 
et seq. 

Hasan, coins of, 080. 

Hatavastra {?), coins of, 980. 
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Tri^anku, 412, 730, 741. 
Tseeetheli, M., Sumerian and 
Georgian, 1-35. 

Ts^ui Pu-i, Chinese commander. 


Sumerian and Georgian, 1-36. 

Sumerian language, further light 
on, 436-40. 

Sutra on “Causes and Efieets’^ 

956. 

T Tufail of Ghani, poet, 66. 

Taghlib, Chief Muhalilil as poet, Tulasi Das, the originality of his 

Ramayana, 416 21 ; and gram- 
-matical forms iii\01d''Bai8W'Sr!,'' 
\ 901-13.' ■ 

Tun Huang Lu,. 'notes oil: the 
district' of Tun-huaog, 703-28, 

■,■■, 1070 .::.; 

Turkestan,, sur ■ i’aridit^, et ■, ' la 
secheresse, 163-9. 

Turner, 'R. L., Suffixes -'ne and,-«o 
in Gujarati, 1053~8. 
Twan-hwang, Chinese pictures in 
caves at, 955. 


Tak Kisra, palace, 684. 

Takakusu, J. , Date of Vasubandhu 
in the Nine Hundreds, 1013-16. 

Tamil inscription in Siam,^ 397-8. 

Tang River, 708. 

Tartar empire, 579 et seq. 

Taw Sein Ko, Origin of the Ahoms, 

150-8. 

Taxila, and date of Kaiiishka, 

973-86 ; inscribed scroll at, 973 
et seq. ; and date of Azes I, 977 ; 
and succession of rulers, 979 ; 
buildings at, 984. 

Tessitoei, L. P., Grammatical Uddyotakara, a contemporary of 
Forms in Old Baiswari of Tulasi Dharmakirti, 601-6 ; mentioned 
Das, 901-13. in the Yasavadatta, 603; his 

Thomas, F. W., Notes on the residence, 604-6. 

Edicts of Asoka, 383-95, 761-2. Ukhaidir palace, 684. 

Malava-gana-sthiti, 413-14, Ulrick of Seyfridsdorf, Minor Friar, 

1010-13. * 691. 

New Poem of Asvaghosa, *Umar ibn Abi RabPah, poet, 68. 

748-61. Umayyah b. Abi-s Salt, poet, 67. 

Paramartha’s Life of Yasu- XJzun Hasan, 698. 

bandhu and the Date of Kanishka, 

748-51., ^ - . , , . V 

Da6e of Kanishka, 987-92. Vai&laka kings, 270. 

Thomas of Tolentino, Minor Friar, Ylkataka Dynasty of Berar, 317-38; 

686. . inscriptions, 336 ; chronology, 

Tibetan documents from Chinese 336, 

Turkestan, 36-69. Vakhtang’s code of laws, 607-26. 

Tibetan lists of Khotan kings, 360. Yannxc king Menuas, new inscrip- 
Timur, his appreciation of archi- tion, 76-7. 

tecture, 696. Yarendra, 97-106. 

Toctai, Emperor of Northern ■ Vasubandhu, date of, 1013-16. 

\ Tartars, ,679-82: 627-40. 

Tokharian fragments^ 968. ’ ^ ' ,'v : ’ ■Jf^’^^tasubbiah, A. , and E. Miiller, 
Tnzan, principal city of Prester *^"The Kalas, 356-67. ' . 

John, 599. Yideha family, 271, 736. 

Tradition, Brahraanic and Ksha- Yidyabhxjsaxa, Satis Chandra, 
triya, 118-26. Uddyotakara, a contemporary 
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\’ijayatih;u'ina, Kliotnn king, 
Vijayakirti, Kluitaii king, ?i4a 
\’!j!i\}ikirH Ik Kliotftn king, ,*147. 
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Yahweh, attributes of, 263. 

Yang Barrier, 715. 
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. 345. 
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TRANSLITERATION 

■ OP 'THE ■■ . . 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 

AKl) ALLIED ALPHABETS. 

The systoin of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
In tern 1 at ion ai Oriental Conoress of 1894 j and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Roval 
AsiA'm; SoGTErrY earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
ir as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, that the very great benefit of a uniform system 
may be gradually obtained. 
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TRANSLITE RATION 

OF THE 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC, 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 

The system of Transliteration shown in the Tables given 
overleaf is almost identical with that approved of by the 
International Oriental Congress of 1894; and, in a 
Resolution, dated October, 1896, the Council of the Roval 
Asiatic Society earnestly recommended its adoption (so 
far as possible) by all in this country engaged in Oriental 
studies, “ that the very great benefit of a uniform system ” 
may be gradually obtained. 
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: ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS. 
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